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CHAPTER XXXIL 

This chapter consists of two distmgnishable parts. The first continues 
the promises of the foregoing context, vers. 1-8. The second predicts in- 
tervening judgments both to Israel and his enemies, vers. 9-20. 

The first blessing promised in the former part is that of merciful and 
lighteous government, vers. 1, 2. The next is that of spiritual illumina- 
tion, vers. 8, 4. As the consequence of this, moral distinctions shall no 
longer be confounded, men shall be estimated at their real value ; a general 
prediction, which is here applied to two specific cases, vers. 5-8. 

The threatenings of the second part are speciallj addressed to the women 
of Judah, ver. 9. They include the desolation of the country and the 
downfall of Jerusalem, vers. 10-14. The evils are to last until a total 
change is wrought by an efiusion of the Holy Spirit, vers. 15-18. But 
fearful changes are to intervene, for which believers must prepare them- 
selves by diligence in present duty, vers. 19, 20. 

1. Behold, for righteotuneaa shall reign a king, and rulenjbr justice shall 
rule. The usual translation is injustice and in righteousness, as descriptive 
epithets of the reign foretold. But as this idea is commonly expressed by 

the preposition 3, the use of / here may have been intended to suggest, 
that he would reign not only justly, but for the very purpose of doing justice. 
The Hebrew particle denotes relation in its widest sense, but is most fre- 
quently equivalent to our to andybr. The cognate noun and verb (rule and 

rulers) are combined as in the original. The / before D**V^ is commonly 
agreed to mean as to, as /or. It is a question among interpreters whether 
, the king here predicted is Hezekiah or the Messiah. The truth appears to 
be that the promise is a general one, as if he had said. The day is coming 
when power shall be exercised and government administered, not as at pre- 
sent (in the reign of Ahaz), but with a view to the faithful execution of the 
laws. Of such an improvement Hezekiah*s reign was at least a beginning 
and a foretaste. The reference of D^ to the apostles appears very forced, 
and la certainly not justified, much less required, by the promise in Mat. 
xix. 28. 

2. And a man shall he as a hiding-place from the wind^ and a covert from 
the rain (or storm), as channels ofvHxter in a dry place (or in drought), as 
the shadow of a heavy rock in a weary land. Most of the late interpreters 
give C^^ the sense of a distributive pronoun, each (t. e. each of the chiefs 
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or princes mentioDed in tct. 1) AaU bt, tta. Bnt the word is seldom if 
ever so nsed except wliea connected witii,a.plunl Yerb, as in dutps. ix. 19, 
20; ziii.8,14; liv. 16; xix.2;.Q:n.;7.| JQumeuungntlieTis, th&tthera 
shall be a man npon the throne, oi. at the Uead of the goTenunent, who, 
inBtead of oppressii^, will protect the helpless. This may either be inde- 
finitely tindentood, or applied, in an indindaal and emphatic sense, to ' 
the Uesaiah. The figorea for protection and relief are the same nsed above 
in chap. iv. 6, and xzv. 4. The phrases heavy root, and weary land, are 
idiomatic, bnt require no explanation. 

8. And the eyes c^thtm that tet thali not be dim, and th$ ean of them that 
hear ihatl WrJren. According to analogy, nj>^I^ is the fotnre of iVf^, a 
verb used repeatedly by luiah in the sense of looking either at or away 
from any object. (See, for example, chap. xrii. 7, S; xxii. 4, xxxi. 1.) 
In this case, however, a contrary meaning seems to be ao clearly reqnired, 
both by the context and the parallelism, that most interpreten, ancient and 
modem, concnr in deriving it from SS^, or in anppoaing n]^ to have been 
sometimes nsed in the sense of blinding, which the fonnerverb has in chap. 
vL 10, and xzix. 9. Some nnderatand Q'V^ as meaning iten or prophets, 
and O'TprB' their heartn; bnt most interpretera apply both words to the 
people generally, as those who bad eyes bat saw not, and had ears bat 
neud not. Compare the threatening in chap. vi. 9, and the promise in 
chap. xzix. 18. 

^. And the heart (or mind) of the rash QieeSlMS or ncklesa) thall underttand 
to knoa (or underttand knoicledge), and the tonffue of itatnmerera shall hatten 
to ipeak clear things (i. e. shall apeak readily and plainly). Some inter- 
preters snppose that this last metaphor relates to scoffers at religion, who 
are elsewhere represented as stammering in derision of the Prophet's admoni- 
tions (chap, xxviii. 11). Bnt it seems inore natnial to onderstand the 
bodily defects here mentioned as denoting others of an intellectael and 
epiritnal nature, neglect and ignorance of spiritnal matters. The minds of 
men shall begin to be directed to religioos truth, and delivered from igno- 
rance and error in relation to it. 

6. When men's eyes are thas opened, they will no longer confound the 
essential distinctions of moral character, because they will no longer be 
deceived by mere appearances. Things will then be called by their right 
names. The fool (in the emphatic Scriptnral sense, the wicked man) vriU 
no longer be called nobU (men will no longer attach ideas of dignity and 
greatness to the name or person of presomptoons sinners), and the dturl (or 
niggard) will no more be tpoken of (or to) a> liberal. The sense here given 
to ?? rests wholly on the Jewish tradition, as the word occurs nowhere 
' else in Scripture. Ossenius derives it by aphtrresii from 73J, and explains 
it to mean cunning. -The sense will then be, that a crafty policy shall no 
longer gain for him who practises it the reputation of magnanimons liberality. 
Hitzig derives the word from •^<?, to cooaume, and explains the clause as 
meaning that the waster (prodigal or spendthriA) shall no longer be called 
generous. This last agrees best with the parallel clause, in which the out- 
ward show of a good quality is distiognisbed from its actual possession. 
Bat both these versions rest npon dubioas etymologies. On either supposi- 
tion, it is clear that this clause, like the other, contains a specific illustra- 
tion of the general tmtb that men shall be estimated at their real value. 
Ewald translates ??} and ?? Taugentehte (good-for-nothing) and Windbeutel 
(bag-of-wind). 
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^: 6. The Prophet now defines his own expressions, or describes the cha- 
racters which they denote. The fool [ia one who) will speak folly (in the 
strongest and worse sense), and hi$ heart will do iniquity, to do wickedness 
and to speak error unto (or against) Jehovah (while at the same time he is 
merciless and cruel towards his fellow-men), to starve (or leave empty) the 
sotd of the hungry , and the drink of the thirsty he will suffer to fail. The 
fiitares in this verse express the idea of habitual action, he does, and will 
do so. The infinitives convey the same idea in a different form, by making 
prominent the design and effect of their unlawful course. The common 
version, work and practise, needlessly departs from the form of the original, 
in which the same verb is repeated. To give it first the sense of devising, 
and then that of executing, is still more arbitrary, ^jn, according to the 
older writers, means hypocrisy ; according to the modems, wickedness in 
general, but in a high degree. 

7. Such is the fool : and as for the churl, although his making money be not 
sinful in itself, his arms or instruments, the means which he employs, are 
evil. He that hastens to be rich can scarcely avoid the practice of dishonest 
arts aoid of unkindness to the poor. He deviseth plots to destroy the op- 
pressed (or afflicted) with words of falsehood, and {i,e, even) in the poor 
(man's) speaking right (i. e. even when the poor man's claim is just, or in a 
more general sense, w/ien tJie poor man pleads his cause). The variation in 

the form of the word ^?3 ( vj) is, with great probability, supposed by 

Gesenius to have been intended to assimilate the form to ^7^. 

8. As the wicked man's true character is betrayed by his habitual acts, 
so the noble or generous man (and according to the Scriptures none is such 
but the truly good man) reveals his dispositions by his conduct— <2evMe8 
nolle (or generous) things, and in nolle (or generous) things he perseveres 
(Hterally, on them he stands). 

9. Here, as in many other cases, the Prophet reverts to the prospect of 
approaching danger, which was to arouse the careless Jews from their 
security. As in chap. iii. 16, he addresses himself to the women of Jeru- 
salem, because to them an invasion would be peculiarly disastrous, and also 
perhaps because their luxurious habits contributed, more or less directly, to 
existing evils. Careless women, arise, hear my voice ; confiding daughters, 
give ear unto my speech. Women and daught^ are equivalent expressions. 
Careless and confiding (or secure), t . e. ind^erent, because not apprehensive 
of the coming danger. 

10. Having called their attention in ver. 9, he now proceeds with the 
prediction which concerned them. In a year and more (literally, days 
above a year), ye shall tremble, ye confiding ones, for the vintage fails, the 
gatheri/ng shall not come. The English Version makes the time denoted to 
be that of the duration of the threatened evil, nj^ TS D^Q^ is by some ex- 
plained to mean, during the remainder of the year ; but the version above 
given agrees best with the form of the original. 

11. He now speaks as if the event had already taken place, and calls 
upon them to express their sorrow and alarm by the usual signs of mourn- 
ing. Tremble, ye careless [women) ; guake, ye confiding {ones) ; strip you and 
make you bare, and gird (sackcloth) on your loins. A remarkable anomaly 
in this verse is the masculine form of the first imperative and the singular 
form of the others. Ewald explains the latter as contractions for n^'l^n, 
fT)T3% but admits that there are no analogous forms elsewhere. Enobel 
thinks it possible that the forms are infinitives with local or directive i^ {to 
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trembling, stripping, girding I) but this is equally withont example. Gesenias, 
Hitzig, and others, make them paragogic forms, in which case both the 
gender and number are anomalous. 

12. Mottrning/cr the breasts (or beating on (he breasts as a sign of mourn- 
ing), for tlie pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine. The older writers explained 
breasts as a figure for productive grounds, or sources of supply. Lowth 
connects it with ver. 11 (on your loitis, on your breasts). Gesenius in his 
Commentary reads t^^^ fields ; but in his Lexicon, he follows Paulus and 
the ancient versions in giving DH^b its primary sense of striking, especially 
upon the breast in sign of mourning. The same act is described in Nahum 
ii. 8, but by a different verb. This explanation is also given by Maurer, 
Henderson, Ewald, XJmbreit, and Enobel. It is favoured by the striking 
analogy of x^irrM and plango (the words used by the Septnagint and Vulgate 
here), both which have precisely the same primary and secondnry meaning. 
The other explanation, which is still retained by Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Barnes, is recommended by the usage of *199» <uid by the fact that ^S is 
twice used afterwards in this same sentence, to denote the subject or occasion 
of the sorrow. The argument founded on the masculine form Dnpb has 
less weight on account of the anomalies in ver. 11, and the remoteness of 
the feminine antecedent. 

18. Upon t/ie land of my people thorn (and) thistle sliall come up, for 
(they shall even come up) upon all (thy) houses of pleasure, joyous 
city ! or, upon all houses of pleasure {in) the joyous city. The true sense 
of the ^3 seems to be that expressed above in Uie translation. Most inter- 
preters, however, employ yea as an equivalent. According to Hendewerk, 
this predicts only a partial and temporary desolation, and Enobel applies 
it to the pleasure-grounds and houses without the walls, which is a mere 
gratuitous assumption. 

14. For the palace isforaaJcen, the crowd of the city (or tJie crowded city) 
left, hUl and watch-tower {are) for caves (or dens) for ever, a joy (or 
favourite resort) of wild assea, a pasture of flocks. The use of the word 
palace, and that in the singular number, clearly shews that the destruction 
of Jerusalem itself is here predicted, although Enobel still maintains that 
palace means country-houses. The next clause likewise contains a refuta- 
tion of his hypothesis. /^V originally means a hill, but is applied as a 
proper name (Ophel) to the southern extremity of moxmt Moriah, overhang- 
ing the spot where tiie valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hiimom meet. '* The 
top of the ridge is flat, descending rapidly towards the south, sometimes by 
o&ets of rock ; the ground is tilled and planted with olive and other fruit- 
trees " (Bobinson*s Palestine, i. p. 894). Most writers seem to make "ifi^ 
here mean instead of, which is at best a rare and doubtful sense. In the 
last edition of Bobinson*s Gesenius, this explanation is relinquished and a 
local meaning given to the word, amid caverns, i. e. surrounded by them. 
But this reverses the true meaning of the preposition, about, rownd about. 
11 strictly understood, it would ratiier seem to mean that the hill and tower 
should enclose caves or dens within their limits. Hendewerk, in order to 
avoid the conclusion that an actual destruction of the city is foretold, explains 
the verse as meaning that the people should shut themselves snd their cattle 
up within the walls, so that tiie interior of the city, for a time, would be 
changed into a pasture-ground. 

15. The desolation having been described in ver. 14 as of indefinite 
duration, this verse states more explicitiy how long it is to last. Until the 
Spirit is poured out upon us from on high, and the wilderness becomes a 
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fniUJulfiM^ and the firuitJuL field is reckoned to the forest. The general 
meaning evidently is, until by a special divine influence a total reyolution 
shall take place in tiie character, and as a necessary consequence in the 
condition, of the people. The attempt to restrict it to the return from 
exile, or the day of Pentecost, or some great effusion of the Spirit on the 
Jews stm future, perverts the passage by making that its whole meaning 
which at most is but a part. For £e meaning of the figxures, see the ex- 
position of chap. xxix. 17. In this connection they would seem to denote 
nothing more than total change, whereas in the other case the idea of an 
interchange appears to be made prominent. 

16. And jitstiee shall abide in the wilderness^ and righteousness in Xh€ 
Jruitfxd field shall durelL This may either mean, that what is now a "wilder* 

ness and what is now a fruitful field, shall alike be the abode of right* 
eousness, t. e. of righteous men ; or that both in the cultivation of the 
desert and in the desolation of the field, the righteousness of Ood shall be 
displayed. In flavour of the former is the use of the word dwell, which 
implies a permanent condition, rather than a transient or occasional mani* 
festation. It also agrees better with the relation of this verse to that 
before it, as a part of the same sentence. If this be the meaning of the 
sixteenth verse, it seems to follow clearly, that the whole of the last clause 
of the fifteenth is a promise, since the same inhabitation of righteousness 
is here foretold in reference to the forest and the fruitful field. It is pos- 
sible indeed that these may be put for the whole land, as being the two 
parts into which he had just before divided it. 

17. As the foregoing verse describes the effect of the effusion of the 
Spirit to be universal righteousness, so this describes the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of righteousness itself. % And the tcork of righteousness 
shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness rest and assurance (or security) 
for ever. Both 7\\ffV^ and HTSy strictly denote work, or rather that which 

is wrought, the product of labour. The translation of the former hj fruit 
introduces a figure not in the original, as 7WW is never so employed, 
although the verbal root is used to denote the generation of plants. The 
phrase D^iyny, not being limited in this case as it is in vers. 14, 15, must 
be taken in its widest sense. 

18. And my people shall abide in a home of peace, in sure dwellings, and 
in quiet resting-places. There is something tranquillizing in the very sound 
of this delightml promise, which, as usual, is limited to €k>d*s own people, 
implying either that all should have become such, or that those who had 
not should be still perturbed and restless. 

19. And it shall hail in tits downfall of the forest (t. e. so as to overthrow 
it), cCnd the city shall be low in a low place (or humbled with humiliation), i. e. 
utterly brought down. If this be read as a direct continuation of the pro- 
mise in verse 18, it must be explained as a description of the downfall of 
some hostile power, and accordingly it has been referred by most interpre- 
ters to Nineveh, by Knobel to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, and by 
Henderson to the destruction of the Jewish polity at the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation. Others, thinking it more natural to assume one 
subject here and in ver. 18, regard this as another instance of prophetio 
recurrence from remoter promises to nearer threats ; as if he had said, 
Before these things can come to pass, the city must be brought low. This 
construction is entirely in keeping with the Prophet's manner, as exempli- 
fied already in this very chapt^. (See note on ver. 9 above). Most 
interpreters, however, seem to fall into the usual error of regarding as 
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'specifiG-and excliisive what the Prophet'himBelf has left imlimited and 
.undefined. -HoweTer natnral and probable certain applications of the pas- 
'sage may appear, the only sense which can with certainty be pat upon it, 
'is that some existing power must be humbled, either as a means or as a . 
'consequence of the moral revolution which had been predicted^ Enobel 
applies the first clause to the slaughter of Sennacherib's army, and the I 

second to the spiritual humiliation of the Jews, which is very unnatoral. \ 

The recent writers find a paronomasia in the phrase n*n3 TO, which 
Ewald imitates by combining the words hageln and verhageU. 

20. Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, that send forth the foot of 
the ox and the ass. The allusion in this verse is supposed by some to be to 
pasturage, by others to tillage. Lowth follows Chardin in applying the 
words to the practice of trcNiding the ground by the feet of cattle before 
planting rice ; Henderson to the act of setting them at liberty firom the 
rope with which tiiey were tied by the foot. There is still more diversity 
of judgment with respect to the application of the metaphor. Of the latest 
writers who have been consulted, Enobel understands the verse as con- 
trasting the condition of those who lived at liberty on the sea-side or by 
rivers, with theirs who were pent up and besieged in cities. Hitzig sup- 
poses a particular allusion to the case of those who had escaped with their 
possessions from Jerusalem. Hendewerk applies the verse to the happy 
external condition of the people in the days of the Messiah. Henderson 
says it beautifully exhibits the free and unrestrained exertions of the 
apostles and other missionaries in sowing the seed of the kingdom in every 
part of the world. Ewald explains it exclusively of moral cultivation, as 
implying that none can expect to reap good without diligently sowing it. 
Of all thes9 explanations the last may be considered as approaching nearest 
to the truth, because it requires least to be supplied by the imagination. 
Taking the whole connection into view, the meaning of this last verse 
seems to be, that as great revolutions are to be expected, arising wholly or 
in part from moral causes, they alone are safe, for the present and the 
fntiire, who with patient assiduity perform what is required ; and provide, 
by the discharge of actual .duty for contingencies which can neither be 
escaped, nor provided for in any other manner. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

This chapter contains a general threatening of retribution to the enemies 
of God's people, with particular reference to Sennacherib or the Assyrian 
power. The spoiler i^all himself be spoiled in due time, through the 
divine interposition, and for the exaltation of Jehovah, vers. 1-6. The 
state of desolation and alarm is followed by sudden deliverance, vers. 7-18. 
'The same vicissitudes are again described, but in another form, vers. 
14-19. The peace and security of Zion are set forth under the figures of 
a stationaiy tent, and of a spot surrounded by broad rivers, yet impassable 
to hostile vessels, vers. 20-22. By a beautiful transition, the enemy is 
described as such a vessel, but dismantled and abandoned to its enemies, 
ver. 28. The chapter closes with a general promise of deliverance from 
suffering, as a consequence of pardoned sin, ver. 24. 

1. Woe to thee spoiling and thou wast not spoiled^ deceiving and they did 
not deceive thee! When thou shalt cease to spoil thou shah be spoiled, and 
when thou art done deceiving they shall deceive thee. The plural verbs in 
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boUi elansea are indefixiitelj constraed ds'eqmvalenta to the passiye parti- 
ciples. The two ideas jneant to be expressed are those of Tioleoce and 
treacheryyvVas the crying sins of arbitraiy powers. : The latest . German 
^ters suppose both the verbs to be ezpresslTe of robbery or spoliation, 
bnt withont aathority from nsage. (See the note on chap. xzi. 2.) The 
person addressed has been supposed by difSsrent writers to be Nebachad- 
nezzar, Antiochos Epiphanes (Yitringa), Ferdinand II. (Coceeins), Anti« 
Christ (Gill^y and Satan (Jerome). Most interpreters suppose it to be Sen- 
nacherib^ either as an individaal or as a representative of the Assyrian 
power. In themselves, the words are applicable to any oppressive and 
deceitful enemy, and may be naturally so explained at the beginning of the 
prophecy. This verse describes the enemy as acting without provocation, 
and also as having never yet experienced reverses. 

2. Jehovah t favour tu: for tJue w€ wait; be their arm in the mornings^ 
aho our salvation in time of trouble. Instead of their arm, Lowth follows 
several of the ancient versions in reading our arm. The common text has 
been variously explained as a prayer of the present for the absent (Yitringa), 
of the Jewish for the Christian church (De Dieu), of the Eeformed Church 
for its defenders (Cocceius), &c., &c. The truth seems to be, as Barnes 
well says, that Isaiah here interposes his own feelings, and o£fers his own 
prayer tliat God would be the strength of the nation, and then, with an 
immediate change of form, presents the prayer of the people. Arm is a 
common Hebrew metaphor for strength or support. (See chap. ix. 19.) As 
to the mornings is an indefinite expression, understood by some to mean 
early or quickly , by others every morning (Eimchi: T^ITpS 733), with 
allusion to the daily attacks of the enemy (Henderson), or to the daily morn- 
ing sacrifice (Piscator). Calvin explains the whole clause thus, Be thou, 
who wast their arm (i.e. that of our fathers) in the morning {i.e, of old), 
also our salvation in time of trouble. But this is rather a Latin than a 
Hebrew construction. 

■ 9. At a noise of tumult (or tumultuous noise) the peoples flee; at thy 
rising the nations are scatter^. The modem notion, that the voice of 
Jehovah always means thunder, seems entirely arbitrary. The voice and 
the rising up are parts of the same figure, and the one has no more refer- 
ence to actual phenomena in nature than the othlr. Aben Ezra and Lowth 
suppose these words to be addressed to Sennacherib, all other writers to 
Jehovah himself. Jerome refers the first clause to the voice of the destroy- 
ing angel, Piscator to the tumult in the camp of the Assyrians. Lowth 
reads thy terrible voice, in which, as he says, he follows the Septuagint and 
Peshito. The same combination occurs in Dan. x. 6. (Compare Bev. i. 
10, 15.) The rising meant is not the ascent of the judge to the judgment- 
seat (Piscator), nor the exaltation of the Assyrian power (Aben Ezra), bat 
the act of rising from a state of seeming inaction, or as when one rouses 
himself to strike (Barnes). These words are commonly applied to the 
divine interposition in the case of Sennacherib's attack upon Jerusalem ; 
bnt Ewald understands them more generally as denoting that such had 
ever been the effect of Jehovah's presence, and must be so still. • Some 
arbitrarily translate the verse as a direct prediction {fugient), or a prayer 
{fugiant). 

4. And your spoil shall be gathered {like) the gathering of the devourer; 
Wee t1%e running of locusts running on it. By another apostrophe, the 
Prophet here addresses the enemy collectively. ^^Dn is a name of the 
locust, so called from its devouring. (See the verb in Dent, zxviii. 88.) 
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Henderson tranfllatee the pazallel tenns, dewnuing loeutt and eaUrptHar' 
ioeusts. The older writers understand this clause to mean oi IocumU are 
gathered, for the purpose of destroying them, even by children (CalYin), or 
by labourers in pits (Jerome), a costom still existing in Africa and Spain 

STorerius). Junius explains it to mean that which loeuste have gathered, I 

air all the modem tmters understand the words to mean ae loeiuts gatlter, 
ue. greedily and thoroughly, not leaying a tree or a field till they have 
stripped it (Bochart). As ^DK is the verb used to denote the gathering of 
fruits in harvest (chap. xvii. 5), Gesenius supposes a specific allusion to 
that usage here, Uke the harvesting of locusts^ &c. The construction of the 
last clause is: like the running of locusts (shall one be) running on it (f.«. j 

on the spoil). The Terb PP^ denotes specifically the act of running eagerly^ ! 

or with a view to satisfy the appetite. It is sometimes used to denote 
desire itself, which XJmbreit assumes to be the meaning here {naeh Heu$- 
ehreeken-Giar giert man damaeh). Yitringa finds the fulfilment of this 
threatening in 1 Moccab. It. 28, ri. 6. There is an old rabbinical tradition, 
which so explains this verse as to justify the seizure of the spoils of the ten 
tribes by the Jews, when found in the possession of the Assyrians. 

5. Exalted is Jehovah because dwelling on high (or inhabiting a high 
place): hs JUls (or has filled) Zion tcith judgment and righteousness. The 
first word being a passive participle, seems to denote not merely a con- 
dition, but a change. He has been exalted by the subjection of his enemies 
(Enobel), or by his mighty deeds in general. The future form adopted in 
the French Version (va etre magnifie) is needless and arbitrary. There is 
no need of making ^3 a relative (Yitringa), or rendering it yea (Barnes), as 
it introduces an explanation of the statement in the first clause. High place 
is not put specificflJly for heaven (Gesenius), but for a lofty and conmiand- 
ing position. The last clause probably denotes not the moral effects pro- 
duced upon the people (Ewald), but the manifestation of Jehovah's attri- 
butes. Accordinff to Hendewerk, this second clause is the beginning of the 
Messianic part of the first of the three prophecies contained in the chapter. 
Lowth inbx)duce8 here his &vourite idea of a chorus or choir of Jews 
representing the whole people. 

6, And he shall be the security of thy times, strength of salvations^ wisdom 
and knowledge, the fear of Jehovah, that is his treasure. Most interpreters 
connect ^^ either with TUIOK or pn as its subject : there shall be security 
in thy times ; or the security of thy times shall be ; or strength of salva- 
tions, &o., shAll be the security of thy times. But the simplest construction 
is the one proposed by Henderson, which supplies the subject from the 
foregoing Terse, he (i,e. Jehovah, or it, i,e. his righteousness^ shall be, &o. 
The object of address is supposed by some to be Hezekiah, by others the 
Messiah, but is most probably the people or the believer as an individual. 
His treasure may refer by an enallage personae to the same, or mean the 
treasure of Jehovah, that which he bestows. Hitzig supposes an allusion 
in the last clause to Hezekiah's treasury, emptied by the tribute to Sen- 
naeheriby as if he had said. Henceforth the fear of the Lord shall be his 
treasure. XJmbreit makes the first clause, by a forced construction, mean 
that the evil times should produce or foster /attA, and that this should be a 
treasure to the people, pn, according to its etymology, means strength, 
but in usage is applied exclusively to that arising from wealth. The original 
construction is perilectiy intelligible, and much more expressive than such 
paraphrastic versions as possessio salutaris (Clericus). According to Hende- 
werk, this verse proves that the only Messiah of whom Isaiah ever pro- 
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phesies is Hezekiah ! Knobel thinks that it most be addressed to the 
people, beeanse Hezekiah was a pioas man before. 

7. BehoJdy their valiarU ones cry roUhouJt ; the amhaeaadan of peace weep 
Utterly. The Targom and some other ancient yersion seem to treat C^?"^ 
as a contraction of D^ ngnij or 9^ n^^. Thna Aqnila has o^a^^croAfca/ 
auroTj;, Sjznmachus i^tf$ffo.ttai, the Viilgat3 vidtntee. But there is no 

example of the form Q< for p!7<. (Soe the note on chap. iz. 6.) Ewald reads 
D^7^nx, and explains it as an adjective deriyed from /i^7> synonymous with 
the Arabic JLc to fear. Theyfearfid cry ahud. This coincides in mean- 
ing with the Septaagint Version (cv r^ <^oi3w a\ir^). Most of the other 
modem writers identify the word substantially with ^rte^ in chap. ttij. i^ 
by reading Q70$ in the plural, or D^^ with a suffix. The latest investi- 
gations, fdthoQgh still unsatisfactory, tend strongly to confirm the version 
given in the English Bible. (See Gesenius's Thesaurus s. v.) Some, 
however, here as in chap. xxix. 1, give Ariel the sense of altar. Thus 
Grotius tanmslates the words, hehoU their altar, and regards it as a derisive 
exclamation of the enemy, while Jarchi makes it a sorrowful ejaculation oi 
the Jews themselves. Aben Ezra and Kimchi give it the sense of mes- 
sengers, which is plainly a conjectural inference from the parallel expression. 
J. D. Michaelis characteristically makes it the name of a species of bird, 
and renders it Bohrdommel. The messengers mentioned in the other 
clause are not those sent by Hezekiah to Isaiah (2 Eiogs xix. 2), nor the 
Maccabees, as being both priests and heroes (Yiiringa), nor the ministers 
of the gospel, nor the two apocalyptic witnesses (Gill), but probably the 
three men sent by Hezekiah to Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii. 18), or perhaps 
the bearers of the tribute, weeping on account of SennacheriVs refusal to 
fdlfii his promise. Hendewerk supposes them to be called valiant, because 
they ventured into the enemy's camp ; others because they were probably 
military ehie&. Their weeping is agreed by all interpreters to be in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage, as described, for example by Homer. 
According to Cocceius, the first clause is an exclamation at the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

8. The highways are wasted, the wayfarer eeaseth ; he breaks the covenant, 
despises cities, values no man. Those are not the words of the ambassadors 
reporting the condition of the country (Grotius), but of the Prophet him- 
self describing it. The scene presented is not that of Protestant cities 
seized by Antichrist, and a stop put to a religious course and conversation 
(Gill), but the actual condition of Judea during the Assyrian invasion. 
(Compare Judges v. 6.) The verbs of the last clause are not to be indefi- 
nitely construed (Cocceius), nor do they agree with wayfarer, but with 
Sennacherib or the Assyrian. They are not to be rendered as pluperfects 
(Junius), but as preterites or descriptive presents. The meaning is not that 
he rejected the cities ofiered him by Hezekiah (Lowth), nor Uiat he bar- 
barously disregarded the condition of Uie conquered country (J. D. Michaelis), 
but that he despised its defences as unable to resist him. The last words 
may either mean that he has no regard to any man's interest or wishes, or 
that he does not value human life. Some have strangely understood this 
as an impious reproach on God himself as having broken his engagements. 

9. 2%s land moumeth, languieheth ; Lebanon is ashamed, it pines away; 
Sharon is like a wilderness, and Bashan and Carmel cast (their leaves). 
The most fertile and fiourishing parts of the country are described as deso- 
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late. ' That the langoage is fignratiTe, maj be mferred finoin the* fact that 
none of the plaees mentioned were in Jadah.' < Hitzig and Hendewerk 
appose the date of the prediction to be fixed by the allusion to* the fstlling 
of the leaf. Bat would this periodical change be represented aid a sign of 
desolation ? According to Umbreit, Lebanon (the white monntain) is here 
described as blushing, but according to Ewald as turning pale. iBames 
thinks the reference is to the places through which the Assyrians had 
passed. J. D. Michaelis follows up his &Tourite mode of exposition by 
asserting that *ty^ denotes the buzzing of the gadfly, but is here used in 
the sense of swarming, and applied to the hostile armies. Cocceius takes 
the same word in the sense of roaring. According to Grotias, the Sharon 
here meant is the one in Bashan (1 Chron. v. 16). According to Clericus, 
Lebanon is put for mount Niphates, and the other places for places in 
Assyria. 

10. Now fvill I arise, saith Jehovah, now wiU I he lifted up, now will 
I exalt myself. The emphasis is not upon the pronoun (Barnes), which 
in that case would have been expressed in Hebrew, but upon the adverb 
now, which is twice repeated to imply that the time for the divine interpo- 
sition is arrived, and that there shall be no more delay. According to 
Gesenius, Cpns is for D^^^n^, but others read Op^TS. 

11. Te shall conceive chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble ; your breath 
{as) fire shall devour you. The first clause contains a common Scriptural 
figure for failure and frastration. (See chap. zivi. 18.) Chaff and stubble 
are not named as being dry and innutritions food (Yitringa), which would 
be wholly out of place in this connection, but as worthless and perishable 
substances. Lowth follows Seeker and the Targum in reading ^nn \02 for 
D^nn {my spirit like fire shall consume you.) Grotius takes nil in the sense 
of anger, Clericus in that of pride. Calvin understands the clause to mean 
that their own breath should kindle the fire that destroyed them. As 
specimens of opposite extremes in exposition, it may be mentioned, that 
J. D. Michaelis applies this last clause to the infection of the plague as com- 
municated by the breath, Cocceius to the evils arising fix^m the abuse of 
religious liberty in Germany and Holland, and especially from efforts to 
reunite the Protestant and Romish Churches. 

12. And nations shall be lime-kilns (or burnings of lime) ; thorns ciU up, 
in the fire they shall bum. By nations we are not to understand the 
different races mingled in Sennacherib's army, but all nations that incur 
the wrath of God. The same word burnings is applied to the aromatic 
fumigations used at ancient burials (Jer. xxxiv. 5), to which there may be 
some allusion here. The Hebrew word according to analogy may be a noun 
of place (Hendewerk), but is commonly supposed to denote burnings. 
Clericus connects the claases by supposing that the thorns are described as 
being burnt in lime-kilns. The ideas expressed are those of quickness and 
intensity. The thorns are perhaps described as cut up, to suggest that they 
are dry, and therefore more combustible. On this same verse J. D. 
Michaelis observes, that the Jews at that time burnt the bodies of the dead ; 
Knobel, that they regarded the custom with abhorrence. The former adds 
that when they burnt the Assyrians they might be said to bum a nation. 
Gill of course refers the verse to the future destruction of antichristian 
Eome. (Bev. xvii. 16, xviii. 8.) 

13. Hear, ye far, what I have done, and know, ye near, my miglU. 
JBjfar and near the Targum understands confirmed saints and repentant 

sinners ; Junius, the Jews and Gentiles ; Hendewerk, the ten tribes and the 
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Jews ; bat Barnes, more natoraUj, all without' exception. - - According to- 
Hitzig, the near are commanded to knovo^ because they can dee for them- 
selyes. • Henderson retains the conmion yerszon, aiknowUd^, 'Accordiog- 
to Hendewerk, this is the b^[inning of a third distinct prediction. It is really 
an apostrophe, expressing the magnitude of the event predicted in the 
foregoing context. 

14. Afraid in Zion are the sinners ; not at or near Zion^ meaning the 
Assyrians (Sanctius), bat tVt Zion, t. e, in Jemsalem, referring to the im- 
pious Jews themselves ; trembling has seized the impious, a parallel expres- 
sion to sinners. The meaning hypocrites is rejected by the modem lexico- 
graphers for that of impure or gross sinners. So Calvin, in the margin of 
his version, has seeleratos. The persons so described are the wicked and 
nnbelieving portion of the Jews. Gill applies the terms directly to formal 
professors in the reformed churches ; Grotius, to such of the Jews as had 
apostatized to heathenism in order to conciliate Sennacherib. On this far- 
fetched hypothesis Yitringa well remarks, that such expedients were un- 
known in ancient warfare, and that Sennacherib probably cared nothing as 
to the religion of those whom he attacked. What follows might be under- 
stood as the language of the Prophet himself, giving a reason for the terror 
of the wicked. Interpreters appear to be unanimous, however, in making 
it the language of the wicked Jews themselves. At the same time, they 
differ greatly as to the time at which these words must be supposed to 
have been spoken. Some refer them to the past, and understand the verse 
to mean that they are now in terror who once said thus and thus. On this 
hypothesis, the words themselves might be explained as the language of 
Who of vs is afraid pW*) of the devouring fire ? Who of us is afraid of 
everlasting burnings ? Or with Yitringa, as the language of complaint, Who 
of us can dwell with (this) devouring fire? Who ofuz can dwell with (these) 
perpetual burnings ? i. e. with a God of such severity ? But the great mass 
of interpreters, both old and new, suppose this to be given not as the former 
but the present language of the wicked Jews, when actually seized wiUi 
terror. Not those wiho once said, but who now say, &c. On this supposi- 
tion, it can be expressive neither of defiance nor complaint, but only of 
alarm and desperation. Ewald, adopting this interpretation in the general, 
gives 'y^^'* the sense of protecting, derived from its primary import of 
sojourning as a guest and a friend ; but this is a gratuitous departure from 
the usage of the language; Those who adhere to it are still ^vided as to 
the application of the figures. Grotius understands by the fire the Assyrian 
host that menaced them. Who can abide this devouring fire f Piscator, 
the fire of God's wrath, as executed by the Assyrians. Aben Ezra, the 
wrath of God as exercised against the Assyrians themselves. This is the 
interpretation commonly adopted. It supposes the words to be expressive 
of the feelings excited by the slaughter of Sennacherib's host. If this be a 
specimen of God's vindicatory justice, what may we expect ? Who of us 
can dwell with (this) devouring fire ? WJio of us' can dwell with these per^ 
petual burnings f Many make the language still more emphatic, by sup- 
posing that the Prophet argues firom the less to the greater. If these are 
God's temporal judgments, what must his eternal wrath be ? If the mo- 
mentary strokes of his hand are thus resistless, who of us can dwell with the 
devouring fire, who of us can dwell with everlasting burnings f The last words 
may then be taken in their strongest and most unrestricted sense. Hender- 
son thinks they have] no meaning if they do not refer to eternal punish- 
ment, yi^^ does not here meany^r us or with us, but is used in its widest 
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sense, as expressive of relatioa in general, to qualify the prononn — Who 
idth rnpect toui^ L e. toho of ub, na opposed to men in geMral. Oesenios 
describes it as an emphatic formula, and yet omits it m the translation. 
IQtzig and Hendewerk take fire and boming as a poetical description of 
the plague, by which they suppose the Assyrians to have perished. Glericus, 
more ttio, understands it of the burning of the villages of Judah by the 
invaders. Enobel says the bummg was called everlasting, because it was 
everlasting in its consequences, i. e, it destroyed what it consumed for 
ever. But who could or would speak, in any language, of a man's being 
hung with an everlasting rope, or killed by an everlasting stroke of 
lightning ? De Dieu*s construction of the last clause, as containing se- 
veral distinct propositions {quiB commorahitur nostrum f ignU devorat, &c.), 
is ingenious, but unnatural and wholly unnecessary. 

15. This verse contains a description of the righteous man, not unlike 
that in the fifteenth and twenty-fourth Psalms. Walking righteousnesses 
L e, leading a righteous life. Walk is a common Scriptural expression for 
the course of conduct. The plural form of the other word may either be 
used to mark it as an abstract term, or as an emphatic expression for ful- 
ness or completeness of rectitude. In order to retain the figure of walk- 
ing, the preposition in may be supplied before the noun ; but in Hebrew it 
seems to be governed directly by the verb, or to qualify it as an adverb. 
And speaking right things, or (taking the plural merely as an abstract) recti- 
tude or righteousness. The idea is not merely that of speaking truth as 
opposed to falsehood, but that of rectitude in speech as distinguished from 
rectitude of action. Bejecting or despising (or, combining both ideas, re- 
jecting with contempt) the gain of oppressions or extortions. Shaking his 
hands from taking hold of the hribej an expressive gesture of indignant 
refusal, which Forerius compares to Pilate's washing his hands, and 
Gataker to Paul's shaking off the viper. Malvenda imagines that the terms 
are so selected as to suggest the idea of a weighty gift. Gesenius and 
others greatly weaken the expression, and indeed destroy its graphic form, 
by rendering the phrase, itAom hand refuses to receive a bribe. The true 
sense is forcibly conveyed in J. D. Michaelis's version, shakes his hands 
that no bribe may stick to them, and in GilFs homely paraphrase, tJiat won^t 
receive any, but when they are put into his hands shakes them out. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase of this first clause contains the expression mammon of 
falsehood, which may be compared with the mammon of unrighteousness in 
Luke xvi. 9. Stopping his ears from hearing bloods, i. e. plans of murder, 
or as Lowth expresses it, the proposal of bloodshed. For the usage of the 
plural farm D^tST, see the note on chap. i. 15. Shutting his eyes from look- 
ing at evil, i. e. from conniving at it, or even beholding it as an indifferent 
spectator. The 3 is then a mere connective, like the English cU or on ; 
but the combination of this verb and particle appears in many cases to 
denote the act of gazing at a thing with pleasure, which idea would be 
perfectly appropriate here. Lowth has against the appearance of evil, 
which does not convey the exact sense of tibe original. According to the 
natural connection of the passage, this verse would seem to contain the 
answer to the question in ver. 14, and is so understood by those who make 
the question mean. Who can stand before this terrible Jehovah ? But on 
the supposition of an allusion to eternal punishment, the answer is absurd, 
for it implies that the righteous man can or will endure it. This may 
either be regarded as a proof that there is no such allusion to eternal 
punishment in ver. 14, or as a proof that this is not an answer to the ques- 
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tion there recorded. The former eonclaslon is adopted by the latest 
OermaQ writers, who nnderstand this verse as meanixig that God is a con- 
gnxning fire only to the wicked* and that the zighteoas man, as here 
described, is perfectly secnre. On the other hand, Henderson separates 
this verse from the preceding context by a laiger space than usual, xnaldng 
this the beginning, as it were, of a new paragraph. To this construction 
there is the less objection, as the sentence is evidently incomplete in this 
verse, the apodosis being added in the next. 

16. He (the character described in ver. lo) hiyh placet tltall inhabit. 
This does not denote exalted station in society, but safety from enezm'es in 
being above their reach, as appears from the other clause. Fastnenea (or 
ntrtmgholda) ofroekt (shall be) his lofty place, t.e. his refage or his place 
of safety, as in chap. xxv. 12. To the idea of security is added that of sus- 
tenance, without which the fast would be of no avail. Bie bread ie given, 
including the ideas of allotment or appointment and of actual supply. 
His water sure, or, retaining the strict souse of the participle, secured. At 
the same time there is evident allusion to the moral usage of the word as 
signifying faithful, true, the opposite of that which fails, deceives, or dis- 
appoints the expectation, in which sense the same word, with a negative, is 
applied by Jeremiah (xv. 18) to waters that /ail, Clericus explains the 
first clause of this verse as a promise that those living in the plain should 
be as safe as if they lived in the mountains. Grotins explains the second 
as a promise of literal deliverance from famine. Knobel arbitrarily applies 
the whole to protection and supply in a time of siege, and then infers that 
the passage must have been composed before Sennacherib approached Jeru- 
salem, because the Prophet afterwards was well aware that no siege had 
taken place at all. This charge of false prediction is exploded by the 
simple observation, that the verse is an assurance, clothed in figurative 
language, of general protection and support to the righteous. Yitringa's 
reference of the words in their lower sense to the support of the Levitical 
priesthood, and in their higher sense to the happiness of heaven, goes as 
much to an extreme, though in an opposite direction. 

17. A king in his beauty shall thine eyes behold. Eimchi, by an 
arbitrary syntax, takes the future as a past tense, and refers it to the king 
of Assyria, whom their eyes had seen but should see no more. Besides 
the grammatical objection to this version, it is inconsistent with the other 
clause, and unless that also be referred to the same subject by supplying 
king before a distant land. Of those who take the futures in ^eir proper 
meaning, some suppose Jehovah to be meant (Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis), 
others &e Messiah (Abarbenel), but most writers Hezekiah, either exclu- 
sively (Geseniusj, or as a type of Christ (Calvin). For this departure from 
his customary mode of exposition, Calvin thinks it necessary to apologise 
by saying, ne quis me hie allegorias sequiputet a quibus sum alienus. To 
see the king in his beauty does not mean in his moral excellence (Hende- 
werk), but in his royal state, with tacit reference to his previous state of 
mourning and dejection (chap. xxxviL 1). They (i.e. thine eyes) shall 
behold a land of distances or distant places. The most natural explanation 
of this phrase would be a distant land, in which sense it is used by Jere- 
miah (viii. 19), and a part of it by Zeehariah (x. 9), and by both in refer- 
ence to exile or captivity. The verse before us, taken by itself, might be 
understood as a threatening that the Jews should see the king ik Babylon 
in his royal state, and in a distant land. Interpreters seem to be agreed, 
however, that in this connection it can be taken only as a promise. Grotius 
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ticcordinglj explains it to mean that after the fall of the Assyrian host, the 
Jews shoold be free to go abroad without restraint, and especially to ^t 
the scene of the catastrophe. This explanation he illustrates by a paraUel 
from Yirgil. PandurUurporicBfjuvat ire et Dorica eastra desertosgue videra 
loeos litusque relictum. Hitzig confines it to their literally teeing &r and 
wide from the walls of Jerusalem, their Tiew being no longer obstructed 
by entrenchments or the presence of the enemy. Luther and others, on 
the contrary, suppose the land itself to be here described as actually widened 
by an accession of conquered territority. To all these explanations it may 
be objected that the Prophet does not speak of distant boundaries or fron- 
tiers, as in chap. xxri. 15, but of a distant land. The only explanation of 
the Terse as a promise, ogaiost which this objection does not lie, is that of 
Henderson, who translates the clause, thef/ shall see distant lands, and ex- 
plains it to mean that instead of being cooped up within the walls of Jeru- 
salem by the Assyrians, the inhabitants should not only freely traverse their 
own land, but visit distant nations. Whether the liberty of foreign travel 
is in this connection an appropriate promise, may be made a question. 
Piscator understands the clause^ to mean that tiieir eyes should see 
ambassadors from a far country, viz. those of Berodach-baladan (2 Kings 
XX. 12). But in this case the most important word of the sentence is 
supplied by mere conjecture. Yitringa applies the whole verse, in its 
lower sense, to the conquest of the Maccabees and their enlargement of 
the Jewish territory, but in a higher sense to the glorious reign of the 
Messiah. 

18. TJiy heart shall meditate terror. This does not mean, it shall con- 
ceive or experience present terror, but reflect on that which is already past. 
What follows is explained by some as the language of the Jews in their 
terror calling for the officers on whom they depended for protection. 
But the officers here named are not those to whom they would pro- 
bably have looked in this emergency. Others more naturally understand 
it therefore as the triumphant exclamation of the people when they found 
themselves so suddenly delivered from their enemies. Where is he that 
counted f where is he that weighed f where is he that counted the towers f 
As a noun, *^&D means a seribCf and is commonly so rendered here. Some 
even give it the New Testament sense of y^fifULTtvg, a learned man or 
doctor of the law. So the Septuagint {y^afifiariKoi), the Vulgate (literatus), 
Luther {Schriftgelehrten), Yitringa (doctus). This leads of course to an 
analogous interpretation of the other terms, as meaning legia verba pon^ 
deranSf doctor parvtdorum, dialecticiis subtUis, &c., &c. Others, adhering 
to the Hebrew usage of the noun ^b, tmderstand by it a secretary, finan- 
cial or military, perhaps a secretary of state, or of war, or an inspector* 
general (Barnes). The clause is stUl more modernized by J. D. Michaelis : 
where is the general f where is ihe engineer f But as Uie second *VDD is 
evidently construed as a participle, and in the primary sense of counting 
it is much more natural to understand the first *^D and 4^ in like man- 
ner, as denoting him who counted, him who weighed. This is Ewald*s con- 
struction {wer zahlte, wer wog), and Lowth gives the same sense to the 
words as nouns {the accomptant, the weigher of tribute). Thus explained, 
they may be applied either to the'^instruments of the Assyrian domination in 
Judea, or to certain necessary officers attached to' the besieging army. The 
coimting and weighing may be either that of tribute, or of military wages 
The second "^DD denotes the same act as the first, but is applied expressly 
to another object The towers are of course the fortifications of Jerusalem. 
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By counting them, some miderstand smrejiog them, either with a view to 
garrisoning or dismantling ; others, the act of reconnoitring them from with- 
oat, which some ascribe particularly to Rabshakeh or Sennacherib himself. 
The general meaning of tiie verse is plain, as an expression o( surprise and 
joy, that the oppressor or besieger had now vanished. The Apostle Paul, 
in 1 Cor. i. 20, has a sentence so much like this, in the threefold repetition 
of the question tckere^ and in the use of the word scribe^ that it cannot be 
regarded as a mere fortuitous coincidence. Of the mutual relation of the 
passages, two views have been taken by interpreters. Junius and Cocceius 
regard that in Corinthians as a quotation of the one before us, and Yitringa 
makes the former determine the whole meaning of the latter. He accord- 
ingly explains the Hebrew words as all denoting some form of worldly wis- 
dom and sagacity, or its possessors, and the whole verse as implying that 
the great deliverance had not been wrought by any such means but by God 
alone. The violence done by this interpretation to the language of the 
Prophet is enough of itself to make the hypothesis on which it rests a doubt- 
ful one. Calvin, on the other hand, denies that Paul has any reference to 
this place, which is going too far, since it is probable, as Henderson ob- 
serves, that the structure of the one passage may have suggested the other. 
The expression t^ u written, in the preceding verse of the epistle, introduces 
a quotation from chap. xxix. 14, but does not necessarily extend to the next 
verse, which may therefore be regarded as a mere imitation, as to form and 
diction, of the one before us. 

19. The fierce (or determined) people thouahalt not see. Thou shalt see 
no more the Assyrians, whose disappearance was implied in the questions 
of the foregoing verse. The essential idea of TyiJ seems to be that of firm- 
ness and decision, perhaps with the accessory idea of agressive boldness. 
It is taken in the stronger sense of impudent by several of the ancient ver- 
sions. De Dieu and Capellus (the two Ludovici, as Yitringa calls them) 

would read Tin? so as to secure a parallel to ^S^^ in the other clause. (Com- 
pare Ps. cxiv. 1.) A people deep of lip from hearing y i, c. too obscure for 
thee to understand. Deep is referred to the sound of the voice, the mode 
of utterance, by the Septuagint (iSa^uf wvov) Clericus (e profundo gutture 
loqnentem), and Yitringa, wha illustrates the expression by the difference 
between the utterance of the Swiss and the Saxons on the one hand, and the 
French and English on the other. But the later writers more correctly 
understand dup as denoting obscure or unintelligible. The preposition be- 
fore hearing, though not directly negative, is virtually so, as it denotes away 
from, which is really equivalent io so as not to hear, or he heard. (See the 
note on chap. v. 6.) Barbarous tongue (or of a barbarous tongue), uithout 

meaning (literally, there is no meaning). The verb ^P, in its other forms, 
means to mock or scoff, an idea closely connected, in the Hebrew usage, 
with that of foreign language, either because the latter seems ridiculous to 
those who do not tmderstand it, or because unmeaning jai^on is often used 
in mockery. Jerome* s translation of the last phrase, in quo nuUa est sapi- 
entia, changes the meaning of the clause entirely. Some of the latest Ger- 
man writers understand it to signify not only unintelligible but unmeaning^ 
and regard the description as an illustration of Jewish narrowness and pre- 
judice. The parallelism might have taught them that no more was meant 
to be conveyed than the actual want of meaning to the hearers. The whole 
is a mere paraphrastic description of a people idtogether strange and foreign. 
Henderson supposes the expressions to refer to Uie Medo-Persian mercen- 
aries in the Assyrian army, but most interpreters apply them directly to the 
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AssjriaoB themselTes. According to OHl, the langnage here meant is the 
Latin ; bnt the people he explains to be both Torb and Papista. . 

20. Behold Zion^ the city of our fettivdU. Instead of the presence of 
foreign enemies, see Jemsalem once more the scene of stated solenmities. 
Honbigant and LoMh, on the alleged aathority of the Targom, read Ihou 
8halt se$f which is not only nnnecessary, bnt less expressive than the direct 
command to see the object as already present. The address is to the people 
as an individual, and not to Zion itseLf, as Lnther sad the Targom have it. 
Hitne eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet hornet a tent {that) shall not be removed 
(or taken dotcn). The whole of this description is drawn from the usages 
of the nomadic life. Its stakes shall not be pulled up for ever, and all its cords 
shall not be bwken, or in our idiom, 7ione of its cords sJudl be broken. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi, ny^7 means for a long time (31 pt) ; according to Hen* 
derson, until the end of the old dispensation. The peculiar beauty of the 
imagery lies in ascribing permanence to a tent, which, from its very nature, 
must be moveable. Tlus may either imply a previous state of agitation and 
instability, or that the church, though weak in herself, should be strength- 
ened and established by the power of God. Gill understands the verse as 
describing what he calls the Philadelphian church state. Conrad Pellicon 
applies it to the rest and peace of heaven ; Yitringa, to the state of the 
Jews under the Maccabees, considered as a type of the Christian Church. 
He also robs the passage of its beautifrd simplicity, by making it the lan- 
guage of a choir of teachers, or of the Prophet speaking in their name, and 
by giving to each port of the tent a specific spiritual sense, the stakes being 
the promises, and the ropes the hope and faith of true believers. On this 
mode of expounding the prophetic figures, see the exposition of chap. v. 8. 
21. But there shall Jehovah he mighty /or us (or in our heJialf). Some 
take the particles ^^ ^3 separately, as meaning b^use certainly. There is 
nokueed, however, of departing from the ordinary sense of but, which the 
phrase has elsewhere after a negation. The connection of the verses is, 
that Zion shall never be weakened or removed, but on the contrary Jehovah, 
&e. The construction of *^nK as a mere epithet of nin^ is forbidden by the 
collocation of the words. The sense seems to be that he will there display 
his power for our protection and advantage. A place of rivers, streams, 
broad {on) both hands (or sides), i, e. completely suiroundii^ her. Cocceins 
connects this clause with the verb of the preceding verse, {thine eyes shall 
aee a place, &c.), and throws the immediately foregoing words into a par- 
enthesis. J. D. Michaelis supplies we have. But most interpreters con- 
nect these words directly with Jehovah, Of these some suppose DlpD to be 
used like the Latin loco meaning in the place, instead, tiie promise then 
is, that Jehovah will supply the place of streams and rivers. Others more 
boldly put U^pO in apposi^on with n^iT, and explain the clause to mean 
that Jehovah will himself be a place of streams and rivers to the people. 
Clericus supposes the allusion to nomadic life to be still continued, and the 
people to be described as encamping on the banks of noble str^mis, but 
without incurring the dangers usually incident to such a situation. Accord- 
ing to Gill, the ideas meant to be conveyed are those of abundance, freedom, 
pleasant situation and security. Many interpreters suppose the situation 
of Jerusalem to be here compared with that of Nineveh, Memphis, and other 
cities situated on great rivers, the want of which advantage was abundantly 
compensated by tiie divine protection. But the latest German writers 
understand the clause as meaning that God himself would be to 2iion what 
moats and trenches are to fortified cities. This idea is neither natural in 
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itself nor natnrallj Boggested bj the words streams and riven, the plurals of 
the terms which are commonly applied to the Nile and the Eaphiates. The 
most obvious explanation seems to be that this clause is an amplification of 
the adverb Df^. Jehovah will he mighty /or us there. What place ia meant ? 
A place of rivers and streams broad on both sides, «. e. spreading in eveiy 
direction. There is the less occasion, therefore, to read 0^ with Lowth or 0^ 
with Koppe. The situation described is one which has all the advantages 
of mighty streams without their dangers. There shall not go in it an oared 
vessel (literally, a «&tp of oar), and a gallant ship shall not pass through it* 
The parallel expressions both refer, no doubt, to ships of war, which, in 
ancient times, were propelled by oars. The antithesis which some assume 
between trading ships and vessels of war would here be out of place. The 
fine old English phrase gallant ship is ill exchanged by some translators for 
mighty or magn^icent vessel, 

22. For Jehovah our Judge, Jehovah our Lawgiver, Jehovah our King, 
he will save us. This is a repetition of the same idea, but without the 
figures of the preceding verse. Ewald agrees with the older writers in 
making Jehovah the subject and the other nouns the predicates of a series 
of short sentences (Jehovah is our Judge, &c.). Gesenius makes them all 
the complex subject of the verb at the end. The general meaning is the 
same in either case. 

28. Thy ropes are cast loose ; they do not hold upright their mast; they 
do not spread the svuL ; then is shared plunder of booty in plenty ; the lame 
spoil the spoil, Cocceius refers the first clause to the tent (thy cords are 
lengthened) and the rest to a ship. Glericus makes the whole relate to a 
tent, and supposes p^l to denote the central pole or post. Interpreters are 
agreed, however, that there is, at the beginning of this verse, a sudden 
apostrophe to the enemy considered as a ship. This figure would be natu- 
rally suggested by those of ver. 21* It was there said that no vessel should 
approach the holy city. But now the Prophet seems to remember that one 
had done so, the proud ship of Assyria. But what was its fate ? He sees 
it dismantled and abandoned to its enemies. The first phrase is rendered 
in Bobinson*s Gesenius, thy taddings are broken in pieces, an expression 
which could hardly be applied to ropes. The Rabbins understand it to 
mean, thy ropes are abandoned by Uie sailors. The Yulgate version is 
laxati sunt The last two explanations may be combined by supposing the 
words to mean that they cast the ropes loose and abandon them. £imchi 
explains p as an adverb meaning well or rigidly ; Cocceius as a noun, 
meaning the base or socket of the mast. This last ia adopted by most of 
the late writers ; but an equally natural construction is to make P an adjec- 
tive meaning upright, which is justified by usage and peculiarly appropriate 
in this connection. Some take 02 in its more usual sense of flag or banner, 
without materially changing that of the whole sentence. TK marks the 

transition from abandonment to plunder, whether past or future. /?^ ^ 
appears to be an emphatic pleonasm or reduplication. The eagerness of the 
pillage is expressed by making the lame join in it. 

24. And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick (or have been side). This 
may either mean that none shall be sick, or that those who have been so 
shidl be recovered. Some interpreters suppose an allusion to the plague* 
3^ people dwelling in it (is) forgiven {its) iniquity. Some suppose this to 
be an explanation of the sicKness mentioned in the first clause, as a spiritual 
malady. Others understand it as explaining bodily disease to be the conse- 
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qnence and pniiishmeni.of sin. <% Ihe words inay be taken in a .wider sense 
than either of these, namelj, that- suffering shall oeasa with sin which is 
its canse.:]. Thus nnderstood, the words. are. strictly; applicable only jto a 
state of things still fatore, eiUier upon earth or in heaven* Xhe last elanse 
shews the absnrdity of making the first mean merely that no one shall ex- 
cuse himself from joining in the pillage on the plea of sickness. 
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V This chapter and the next appear to constitute one prophecy, the first 
part of which (chap. xxxiT.) is filled with threatenings against the enemies 
of the chnrch, the latter part (chap, xzxv.) with promises to the church 
itself. The threatenings of chap, xxziv. are directed, first against the 
nations in general, vers. 1—4, and then against Edom in particular, vers. 
5-15, with a closing affirmation of the truth and certainty of the predic- 
tion, yers. 16, 17. The destruction of the enemies of Zion and the desola- 
tion of their lands are represented by the figures of a great sacrifice or 
slaughter, the falling of the heavenly bodies, the conversion of the soil into 
brimstone and the waters into pitch, and the inhabitation of animals peculiar 
to the desert. 

Babbi Moses Haccohen applies all this to the desolation of Edom in the 
days of Isaiah. Grotius, who adopts the same hypothesis, supposes these 
judgments to have been provoked by the aid which the Edomites afforded 
to the Assyrians in their invasion of Judea, and to have been executed hj 
the Ethiopians. Schmidius also applies the chapter to the literal desola- 
tion of Edom in the days of Isaiah. Eusebius applies it to the day of 
judgment and the end of the world. Cyril makes Uie same application of 
vers. 1-4, but applies the rest to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish commonwealth mystically represented here by Edom. Theodorei 
extends this explanation to the whole, in which he is followed by Cocceius. 
The rabbinical interpreters, with one exception which has been already 
mentioned, explain Edom as a mystical or figurative name for Rome, of 
rather Christendom, of which Rome was once the representative^ and 
understand the chapter as predicting the future downfall of the Christian 
powers in the days of the Messiah. On this same rabbinical hypothesis 
Yitringa rears a Christian exposition, by making Edom the emblem not of 
Christian but of antichristian {i.e. papal) Rome. So J. H. Michaelis, 
QUI, and others, most of whom, however, give the prophecy a greater lati- 
tude of meaning, as a general threatening of destruction to the enemies of 
Zion, but especially to antichrist here typified as Edom. J. D. Michaelis 
regards the prophecy as yet to be fulfilled, and thinks it possible that the 
iiuicient Idomea may hereafter be possessed by an antichristian power whose 
destruction is here foretold. Rosenmiiller and the other recent German 
writers re^^ard the whole as an extravagant expression of revengeful malice 
by a writ^ long posterior to Isaiah. This gratuitous assumption is sus- 
tained by the usual onpirical criticism, which, as we have seen before, may- 
be employed on either side of any question. Hitzig, while complaining of 
the writer's diffuseness and verbosity, heaps up tautological expressions of 
'contempt in his own peculiar style. It is worthy of remark, too, that the 
spirit of this chapter is extremely shocking to these pious unbelievers. 
Leaving these prejudiced interpretations out of view, the reference of the 
prophecy to antichrist may be objected to, upon the ground that the sense 
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which it gives to Edom is'a forced one/not ^sdstaiIied bj.aaj nsaga or 
aathoiity, except certain parts of ^the book of Bevelation, which the older 
writers used as a key to the andeut prophecies, whereas these-j alone &Sbrd 
the key to it.: The simplest and most satis&ctoiy riewof the whole passage 
is the one proposed by Calvin, who r^;ards 'it as a general threatening of 
destruction to the enemies of Zion, Edom being particularly mentioned, as 
an enemy of ancient Israel, peculiarly inveterate and malignant, and thence 
used to represent the whole class of such enemies. Thus understood, the 
prophecy extends both to the past and future, and includes many particular 
events to which interpreters have erroneously endeavoured to restrict it, not 
excepting the destruction of antichrist, as the greatest event of this kind 
which is foretold in prophecy. Compare the note on chap. xi. 4. 

1. Come near, ye tuUions, to hecur; and ye peoples, hearken. , Lowth adds 
to me, on the authority of a single manuscript. Let the earth hear and its 
fulness (that which fills it, all that it contains), the world and all its issues 

(or productions, all that comes forth from it). This may either be explained 
with Calvin as an appeal to inanimate nature, like the one at the beginning 
of the book (chap. i. 2), or as an appeal to men, poetically represented as 
the fruit of the earth, which is the sense given in Uie ancient versions and 
adopted by Yitringa. Ilnobel supposes a climax or anticlimax, the Prophet 
first invoking men {nations ajxd peoples), then brutes (\ke fulness of the earth), 
and then plants (its productions). But the sense thus put upon the fulness 
of the earth is altogether arbitrary. This verse announces, as about to be 
delivered, a prediction of great moment and deserving the attention of the 
whole world. Cocceius understands by nations the heathen, and by peoples 
the tribes of Israel, a distinction which he makes even in the first verse of 
the second Psalm. All other writers take the words as poetical equivalents. 

2. This verse assigns the reason for the invocation in the one before it. 
For (there is) anger to Jehovah. The English Version has, the indignation 
of the Lord is, an idea which would be otherwise expressed in Hebrew* 
The construction is the same as in chap. ii. 12. Jehovah has anger (or is 
angry) against ail the nations. The common version is upon, which is the 
primary meaning of the particle, and is appropriate in this case as suggest- 
ing the idea of infliction. That of hostility is of course implied, even if not 
expressed. .Yitringa needlessly and arbitrarily distinguishes between the 
nations mentioned in the first verse and in this, upon the ground that those 
who were to be. destroyed would not be summoned to hear of their destruc- 
tion. But why not 2 It is exactly like the ' case of an individual convict 
hearing his sentence before its execution. Yitringa also makes p^^^ mean 
nations in general, and DMiin these nations, «. e. the ones to be destroyed. 
But D^^^n ?3 is the strongest expression possible in Hebrew for all nations^ 
'And wrath (is to Jehovah) against all their ho^. Not their armies in par- 
ticular, as.Clericus suggests, but their whole multitude, all that belong to 
them. (Compare the same expression in Gen. ii. 1.) He has doomed them^ 
.or devoted them irrevocably to destruction. For the peculiar .usage of the 
.Hebrew verb, see the note on chap. xL 16.. He has givenf(i.fi. appointed 
And ab^doned) them to the slaughter. The past tense is not a mere jims- 
ieritum. propheticum, implying the certainty of the event although still 
'future, but describes the divine determination or decree as really s^ lite- 
rally past. ,. . , . . • . 

. 8. And their slain shall be cast out. The Hebrew word strictly means 
.iiieir wounded,. sad is so translated in the Septuagint and some other ver- 
..sions. But usage gives it the specific sense of wounded mortally, and for 
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the most part in battle. Ccut out, «. e. imbTiried. This snggeste the several 
ideas of contemptaons neglect, of a mnltitade too vast to be interred, and 
perhaps of snrvivors too few to perform the duty, (Compare chap. ziv. 
lS-20,) They shall not lie nnbnried merely for a time, bat mitil they rot 
npon the gromid. And their eorptet (or careaaes), iheir'dench ahaUgo up. 
iSie first nonn is constmed as an absolute nominative, <u to their eareaseSf 
their $^neh, &c., which is equivalent in onr idiom to Oie stench of their ear- 
eaeet shM ^ up, TVith reference to the same revolting drcnmstance, 
Lncan calls a battle-field olentee agros, (Compare Amos iv. 10, Joel ii. 
20.) And mountains shall he mdted vfith (or by) their Hood, as they are 
sometimes washed away by rains or torrents. ^I^s cannot mean merely 
that blood shall ran down from the hills (Clerieas), bat mast be taken as a 
strong poetical hyperbole descriptive of excessive carnage. 

4. And all the host of heaven (or heavenly bodies) shall consume away. 
This verb is commonly applied to the pining or consumption occasioned by 
disease. In Ps. xzxviii. 6 it means to run as a sore, from which analogy 
Gesenius deduces here the sense of meltingf and adopts "Vitringa's notion 
that the stars are poetically Ukened to wax candles* Maurer, with a better 
taste, supposes the obscuration of the heavenly bodies to be represented as 
a pining away* The ideas of sickly lights and dying lights are not unknown 
to modem poetry. And the heavens shall he rolled up (or together) like a 
scroll^ 1* tf. like an ancient volume {volumen from volvo), or a modem map. 
Grotius explains this as meaning that nothing should be seen in the heavens 
any more than a book rolled up or closed. This idea Umbreit carries out 
by talking of the sky as God's great book, in which he has written his 
eternal name with countiess stars. J. D. Michaelis more naturally under- 
stands the Prophet as alluding to the phenomena of storms, in which the 
sky is first overcast and then covered with clouds, the motion of which gives it 
the appearance of being rolled together. The best explanation seems, how- 
ever, to be that proposed by Pfeiffer in his Dubia Yexata, to wit, that as 
God is elsewhere described as having stretched out the heavens like a cur- 
tain, their destraction or any total change in their appearance would be 
naturally represented as a rolling up of the expanse. In like manner 
Horace says, horrida tempestas eontraxit caelum. The Targum strangely 
makes *VDD3 mean according to the book, i. e, the Scriptures. Montanus 
no less strangely makes it govem D^t3e^ (sicut Itber ecdorum)^ a construc- 
tion utterly precluded by tiie article. (See a similar mistake of Lowth in 
chap. zviL 8.) And aU their host (referring to the heavens) shall fide (or 
fill away) like thefiding of a leaf from a vine. This beautiful comparison 
with the decay of plants makes it the more probable that the preceding 
clause alludes to that of aninud life and not to the melting of wax or tallow. 
And like a fading {leaf) or a withered (fig) from a fig-tree, Enobel ex- 
plains n?3^ as a feminine collective put for tiie plural masculine, an idiom 
•of which there are few if any unambiguous examples. As HtP is masculine, 
the feminine adjective may be referred to a noun understood* J. D. 
Mtehaelis imagines that this clause describes the seeming motion of the 
stars occasioned by a nocturnal earthquake. Grotius supposes the descrip- 
tion of the carnage to be still continued, and the exhalations of the putnd 
corpses to bo here described as veiling the heavens and producing those 
meteoric appearances called shooting stcffs. This extravagant conceit is justiy 
condemned by Gesenius as a most infelicitous conception of a poetic image, 
-and it is certainly worse than his own prosaic supposition of wax candles. 
Such exhibitions may enable us to estimate correctly the aesthetic contempt 
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with which some writers speak of this magnificent passage as plainly be- 
longing to a later age. A similar remark may be applied to Enobel's repe- 
tition of ^^tringa's indiscreet soggestion as^to the popular belief of the 
Hebrews respecting the heavens and the heayenlj bodies. It would be no 
less rational to argae from the foregoing yerse, that thej belieyed in streams 
of blood so yast as to dissolve whole mountains. If the terms of that verse 
are poetical hyperboles, on what ground is this to be explained as a lesson 
in natural philosophy ? Another notion of Yitringa*s» equally unfounded, 
although not adopted by the modem Germans, is that the terms of this 
verse plainly shew that the prediction has respect to some great body politic 
or oiganised society, the sun being the emblem of the civil power, the moon 
of the ecclesiasticaJ, and the stars of distinguished men in Church and State. 
The context clearly shews that the terms used are not symbolical but poeti- 
cal, and that here, as in chap. xiii. 10, the idea which they are all intended 
to convey is that of revolution, of sudden, total, and appalling change. The 
imagery of the passage has been partially adopted in Matt. xziv. 29, and 
Bey. vi. 18, neitiier of which, however, is to be regarded either as a repeti- 
tion or an explanation of the one before us. 

5. There is no need of giving ^3 the sense of yea (Augusti), or of explain- 
ing it as^a mere connective particle fEnobel), since it may be construed, in 
its proper sense, either witbver. 8 (Hitzig), or with the whole of the pre- 
ceding description. All this shall certainly take place, /or my sword (the 
speaker being God himself) is steeped (saturated, soaked) in heaven. Most 
versions, ancient and modem, take the verb here in the same sense of being 
dnmk or intoxicated, either with wrath or with the blood of enemies. It is 
very improbable, however, that two different figures were intended here and 
in ver. 7, where all agree that the earth is described as being soaked or 
saturated with blood. Koppe proposes to read noi"lD sharpened, after the 
analogy of Ezek. xxi. 88. The same sense had long before been put upon 
the common text by Clericus, who supposes an allusion to the wetting of 
the grindstone or the blade in grinding. The Targam has revealed, on the 
authority of which loose paraphrase Lowth reads made bare, addhig with 
great naiveti in his note, whatever reading, different I presume from the 
present, he might find in his copy, I follow the sense which he has given of it. 
This implies that it is not even necessary to know what a reading is before 
it is allowed to supersede the common text. The phrase in heaven has been 
variously explained. Some of the older writers understand it as express- 
ing the certainty of the event (as firm or sure as the heavens) ; others as de- 
scriptive of the great men who were to be destroyed. Gill says it may denote 
the whole Boman papal jurisdiction, and Henderson, who rejects all allusion 
to Home, explains it to mean the Idumean heaven or the ruling power in 
Edam. Gesenius supposes the sword to be here described as drank with 
wrath in heaven before it is drunk with blood on earth ; Ewald, as dropping 
blood in heaven as if by anticipation {y>ie zum voraus). The best explana- 
tion is that of Calvin, who refers the expression to the divine determination 
and foreknowledge. In the sight of God the sword, although not yet actually 
used, was already dripping blood. The sword is mentioned, neither because 
commonly employed in executions (Bames), nor in the sense of a butcher's 
knife (Yitringa), but as a natural and common thongh poetical expression 
for any instrament of vengeance. Enobel is singular in understanding this 
clause as referring to the slaughter of the Babylonians, already past, and 
now to be succeeded by that of the Edomites. Behold, upon Edom it shall 
come down^ Some translate the future as a present, but there is no sufficient 
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reason for departing &om tbe proper sense. Tha Jewish tradition is that 
Edom in the prophecies means Rome. For this opinion Abarbenel endea- 
YOnrs to secnre a historical foundation, by making the Romans actual 
descendants of Esau. Yitringa justly denouneea this as egregious trifling, 
bnt adopts the same hypothesis, only spplyinf; the name to Pagan and Papal 
Rome. At the SFime time, be appears unwilling to aboadon altogether its 
Application to the Jews themselres. Now the only thing common to these 
three distinct enlQects is their malignant hatred of God's people. This nuty 
serve, therefore, to confirm Calvin's doctrine, that the name ishere applied 
to the inreterste enemies of the church at large, and not to any one of 
them eEclasiTely. Henderson, in avoiding Vitringa's error, goes to the 
opposite extreme of confining the prediction to Qis literal and ancient 
Edom. Even the German cntics grant that Edom is here mentioned as a 
representative. The same thing is clear from the whole complexioo of thia 
prophecy and &om the analogy of others like it. The strength of the ex- 
pressions cannot be explained by the gratuitous assertion thut it vxu merdy 
adequate to meet the expectaliom <^ a patruAic Jetu tn rtferenee to the *»• 
fiietion of divine judgmerU on thoie who had heen the andetU and most t'n- 
veterate enemiet of hit country. On the other hand, they are snfGciently 
accounted for, by the supposition that the passage is a prediction of die 
downfall not of £dom only, but of others like him. The fulfilment of these 
threatenings cannot be traced in the history of ancient Edom. They ceased 
to be a people, not by extirpation, but by incorporation with the Jews. The 
name Idumea, as employed byJosepbus, includes a large part of Judea. 
The Herods, Uie last royal family of Judsh, were of Idnmean origin. And 
Ufon theptopU of wy curte or doom, i.e. the people whom I have doomed 
to destruction (see ver. 2). This is not an eitensiou of the threatening 
against Edom^o other nations (Junius), but a repetition of it in a difierent 
form. QBt^D? is not an adyerbial phrase meaning j'tutly, bnt a declaration 
of the end for which the sword was to come down, yiz. for judgment, i. e. to 
^^cnte justice npon Edom. 

6. J timrd (ii) to Jehovah (or Jehovah ha* a ttrorel) ; it itJuU of blood. 
The genitive constmction {the ncord of Jehovah), although not ungram- 
matical, is not to be assumed without necessity.. It it tmeared with fat. \ 
The allusion is not to the fatty part of the blood or to the fat combined with \ 
it (Gesenios), but to fat and blood as the animal snbstances oflered in V 
-sacrifice. With the blood of lambt and goate, mentioned as well-known j 
sacrificial animals, with the fat of the kidneyi (or the kidney iaX) of raint, 
mentioned either as remarkable for fatness or as a paraUel expression to the | 
Ibregoing danae. For there i* lo Jehovah (or Jehova/t hat) a eaerijux in 
^Botrah, and a great elavghter in the land of Edom. TDX is otherwise ez- 

. plained to mean, a viettm (Vulgate), or the preparation for a feast (Cocceius). 
' ;Bozrah was an ancient city of Edom. . Gesenius in his Commentary 

-identifies it with Bostra in Anranitis ; bat in his Thesaoms he agrees wi^ 

:Banmer and Hitzig in making it the same with the modem Biuairth, a 
village and castle in Arabia Petnea, south-east of the Dead Sea (see Bobin- 
son's Palestine, ii. p. 670). Cocceius tbinks Jerusalem is here called 
■Boxrah as being a ttronghold of thieves and robbers. Yitringa applies it to 
Borne, which he derives from HDT, high. Hitzig applies this verse to the 

' literal slao^ter of the Edomitish flocks and herds, which seems inconsis- 
tent with ^ next rerse. ■ - . : 

7. And unicome ehall come doitn with them, and IniSodn vnlk hulU, 
.And their land thaU (e looked (or drenched) with blood, and ihtir duet wAA 
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JaVHiall be fattened. The ancient versions, with great unanimitj and unU 
fonnity, 'explain DKn as meaning the nnicom. This animal has heen 
commonly regarded as flEibalons in modem times ; but of late some traces of 
it have been found in Thibet and other parts of Asia. But even supposing 
it to be a real animal, we have no reason to believe that it was ever common 
in the Holy Land, as the Q^ wonld seem to have been from the frequency 
with which it is mentioned. The explanation of the Hebrew word by 
Aqaila and Saadias, as meaning the rhinoceros, may be considered as ex- 
ploded by Bochart. The modem writers are divided between a certain 
species of gazelle or antelope, and the wild bnffalo of Palestine and Egypt. 
The name may here be used either as a poetical description of the ox, or 
to suggest that wild as well as tame beasts should be included in the 
threatened slaughter. Some understand the term as denoting potent and 
malignant enemies. Grotius gives a distinctive meaning also to the species 
mentioned In the foregoing verse, the lambs being the common people, the 
goats the priests, and the fat rams the men of wealth. This mode of ex* 
position is at variance with the very nature of fi^nurative language. For 
fi^2^Kl ia this verse some of the old Jews read D^DH, Romans. DuH here 
denotes dry soUf which is said to be enriched by the bodies of the slain. 
So Virgil says that Roman blood had twice enriched the soil of Macedonia. 
The field of Waterloo (says Barnes) has thus heen celebrated, since Hie great 
battle there, for producing rank and luxuriant harvests. To come down in 
the first clause is by some explained as meaning to come down to the 
slaughter (Jer. 1. 27, li. 40) ; by others to &11 or sink under the hXal 
stroke (Zech. xi. 2). 

8. For {there is) a day of vengeance to Jehovah, a year of recompences for 
the cause of Zion, i. e. to maintain her cause. Some have taken this in an 
unfavourable sense as meaning to contend with Zion. Cocceius and Umbreit 
regard day and year as a climax, but most writers as equivalent indefinite 
expressions. This verse connects the judgments threatened against Edom 
with the cause of Zion or the church of God, On the constraction and 
the meaning of the first words of the sentence, compare chap. 11.12. 
. 9. And her streams (those of Idumea or the land of 'Edom) shall be 
turned to pitch, and her dust to brimstone, and her land shaU become burning 
pitcli. iThis verse, as Calvin well observes, announces nothing new, but 
repeats the same prediction under other figures, borrowed from the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, which throughout the Bible are set forth 
for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire (Jude 7). To the 
fire and brimstone there mentioned, pitch or bitumen is added, as He^de* 
werk and Knobel suppose, because the soil of Idumea, lying adjacent to 
the Dead Sea, is bituminous, and abounds in veins or springs of naphtha-. 
According to Sanctius, j>itch is mentioned as a substance easily kindled 
and burning long. n^?ru neither means her valleys (Septuagint) nor her 
torrents (Lowth), but her streams in general, as distinguished from her 
dust or dry ground, both being included in the general term land which 
occurs in the last clause (Hitzig). . According to Ilnobel, the suffix in n^HK 
still refers to Idamea, and the noun means surface. Grotius applies this 
description to the burning of the Idumean cities. Clericus explains the 
first clause as meaning that their streams should be as turbid as if turned 
to pitch. Barnes correctly understands it as expressing in the strongest 
terms the idea of utter and permanent destruction, as complete and terrible 
as if Hie streams were turned to pitch. The old editions of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase read here (Ae streams ofEome, fa. According to the Talmud, 
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Borne WEB fbonded on the day that Jerohoam set np the golden ealf, and 
ifl to be destroyed like Sodom and Gomorrah. JJpon this tradition (which 
18 given at length in Boxtorf s Taknndieal Lexicon nnder the irord ^^) 
Oill seizes with avidity, so far as it is snited to his purpose, and applies it 
to the fatnre destmction of Bome by fire, aif predicted in Bev. xvii. 16, 
zviii. 8. ^tringa also thinks it not impossible that even this verse may 
be literally verified in the snlphoreoos soil of Latinm and Campania. He 
seems indeed to have regarded it as an event likely to happen in his own 
day, and cites with great solemnity the similar anticipations of Jerome 
Savonarola, as recorded by Philip de Comines, and the prophecy fonnd, 
according to Matthew of Paris, in the bed-room of Gregory IX. So little 
does the fiedlare of these earlier forebodings appear to have tanght him 
their groundless and unprofitable nature I At the same time he appears 
to allow ample space for the fulfilment by referring to the great fire under 
Nero as a prelude to the final conflagration. 

10. Day and night it shall not he qusnehed ; for ever shall iu imolu go 
yp; from generation to generation shall it lie waste; for ever and ever there 
shall he no one passing throttgh it. The remarkable gradation and accumu- 
lation of terms denoting perpetuity can scarcely be expressed in a truis- 
lation. This is especiaUy the case with Uie last and highest of the series, 
which Lowth renders to everlasting agesy and Henderson io all perpetuity, 
neither of which is stronger than the common version fir ever and ever, 
or approaches much nearer to the strict sense of the Hebrew phrase, to 
perpetuity of perpetuities. The original form of expression, though not 
the exact sense of the words, is retained by Theodotion, i/; te^ara 
ie^druv, Grotius*s characteristic explanation is in these words : id est, 
dtu, Lowth*8 disposition to improve the common version by substituting 
Latin for Saxon words is exempMed in this verse, where he changes vaste 
and quenched into desert and extinguished, Grotius supposes an allusion 
to the long-continued smoking of burnt cities, and quotes parallels from 
Virgil and Seneca. A much more striking puallel is found in the state- 
ment (Gen. xix. 28), that when Abraham looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the amoke of ihe country went up aa the smoke of a frurnace. 
These sublime and fearful images are copied in the book of Bevelation 
(xiv. 10, 11), but it does not follow that the copy, though inspired and 
prophetic, was intended to determine the sense of the original. Bosen- 
miiUer and Enobel understand the last words as meaning that no one shall 
go to it or pass into it, but Gesenius and Ewald with the older writers, that 
no one shall pass through or over it, implying that it shall not be a tho- 
roughfare for caravans or single travellers. Keith, in his Evidence of 
Prophecy, has collected some remarkable illustrations of this pabsage from 
the incidental statements of modem travellers, with respect to what was 
once the land of Edom. Thus Yolney speaks of thirty deserted towns 
within three days' journey ; Seetzen, of a wide tract utterly without a pkce 
of habitation, and of his own route through it as one never before attempted ; 
Burckhardt, of the passage as declared by the people of the nearest inha- 
bited districts to be impossible, in accordance wiUi which notion he was 
unable to procure guides at any price. These are striking coincidences, 
and as illustrations of the prophecy important, but are not to be insisted 
on as constituting its direct fulfilment, for in that case the passage of these 
very travellers through the country would falsify the prediction which 
they are cited to confirm. The truth of the prophecy in this clause is 
really no more suspended on such facts, than that of Uie first clause and 
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of the preceding yerse npon the aetaal existence of biiominons streams and 
a snlphoreons soil throughout the ancient Xdtunea. The whole is a majo^i- 
ficent prophetic picture, the fidelity of which, bo tar as it relates to ancient 
Edom, is notoriously attested by its desolation for a course of ages. In 
this Terse Hitzig represents the writer as attaining his highest point of 
bitterness against theEdomites ; and Knobel, in a kindred spirit* says that 
the repeated threatening of perpetual desolation, while it makes the predic- 
tion more impressive, shews great spite (yerrdth grosHn Htus), an ezpres- ^ 
sion far more applicable to ti^e comment than the text, which is as little ' 
open to the charge of malice as the sentence which a judge pronounces on 
a convict. 

11. Then ahallposaei$ t^ (as a heritage) the pelican and poreupinet tlie^ 
crane and crow shall dwell in it. And he (or one) shall stretch upon it the 
line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. Having declared that man 
should no longer pass through it, he now explains who shall be its inhabi- 
tants. The first verb is rendered by Cocceius shall inherit ; by Junius 
still more fiilly, shaU possess by hereditary right ; but by Gresenius and 
most later writers, shaU possess^ which, though correct, is scarcely adequate, 
as the original word could not fail to suggest to a Hebrew reader the idea 
of succession. These animals should not only occupy the land, but occupy 
it as the successors and to the exclusion of mankind. The HKp is no doubt 
the pelican, as the etymology of the name (from M^p, to vomit) agrees with 
the habits of that bird, and the ancient versions to explain it. In this 
place, it is true, the Septuagint has not «-! Xsxav, as Henderson quotes it, but 
the general term o^vi a, and the Vulgate not pellicanus but onocrotalus. The 
next word has been translated owl (Calvin), and bittern (English Version), 
but is now agreed to mean the porcupine or hedgehog, as explained in the 
Septuagint (c'x'i^)* ^^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ow understood to denote, not an 
owl (Bochart), but a heron or crane ; according to the Septuagint, the ibis 
or Egyptian neron. The essential idea, as Calvin observes, is that of wild 
and solitary animals. (Compare cbap. xiii. 21, 22; xiv. 28, Bev. xviii. 2.) 
Here again a remarkable coincidence is furnished by the statements of 
travellen with respect to the number of wild birds in Edom. Mangles, 
while at Petra, describes the screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
seemingly annoyed at any one approachmg their lonely habitation. Burck- 
hardt speaks of Tafyle as frequented by an immense number of crows, and 
of the birds called katta, which fly in such large flocks that the boys often 
kill two or three at a time merely by throwing a stick among them. In 
this last case the coincidence is verbal also, as the hatta bears a strong 
resemblance to the riKp. The apparent inconsistency between this clause 
and the description of the country in the verse before it only shews that 
neither can be strictly taken, but Uiat both are metaphorical predictions of 
entire desolation. Li the next clause the same idea is expressed by an 
entire change 6i figure. The verb may be construed either with Jehovah 
understood (Eimchi), or indefinitely, as by Junius (quisquU conabitur), 
and Augusti {manzieht), which is really equivalent to the passive form 
adopted in the Vulgate {extendetur). In the use of the words ^nn and ins, 
there may be a distinct allusion to Gen. i. 2, as there is in Jer. iv. 28. 
The line meant is a measuring line, mentioned elsewhere not only in con- 
nection with building (Zech. i. 16), but also with destroying (2 Kings 
xxi. 18). The stones meant are not the black fiints with which the soil 
of ancient Edom is profusely covered (Burckhardt), but stones used for 
weights (Deut. xxv. 18, Prov. xvi. 11), and here for plumb-line or plum- 
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in^. (This sense, wbich is given in the Yolgate {jperpmdiculum)^ is' re-* 
qnired by the parallelism, and assmned by idl interpreters. j.^The same 
figure is employed by (Amos yH. 7-9) to denote a moral test or standard, 
bat in this case as a symbol of destroction. The plummet is here men« 
tioned, not because actually used in the taking down of buildings (Hen- 
derson),' but as a parallel to line (Hitzig), both together expressing the 
idea of exact and careful measurement. The sense of the whole metaphor 
may then be either that God has laid this work out for himself and wil^ 
^perform it (Barnes), or that in destroying Edom he will act with equity 
and justice (Gill), or that even in destroying he will proceed deliberately 
and by rule (Enobel), which last sense is weU expressed in Bosenmiiller*8 
.paraphrase {ad mensuram vastabilurf ad regulam depopulabiUir), Ewald 
seems to xmderstand the clause as meaning that the land should be meted 
out to new inhabitants, but that these should be only Waste and Chaos. 
Calyin and others make it mean that all attempts at restoration should 
be vain ; the line and plummet of the builder should only serve as mea- 
sures of desolation. According to Clericus, the sense is that there should 
be nothing to prevent one from measuring the ruins. The Septnagint 
curiously assimilates the clauses by translating this: Ass-centaurs shall 
inhabit it. 

12. Her caves and there is no one there (i. e. her uninhabited or empty 
caves) they mil {still) call a kingdom, and all her chiefs vcill be cessation 
(t. e, cease to be). Lowth reads n*Tina or n*Tin py, connects it with the 
preceding verse (for which division of the text he cites the authority of 
the Peshito), and translates the last words of that verse as follows :-~ 
And the plummet of emptiness over her scorched plains. Such a sense is 
dearly purchased by an arbitrary change of text, and the introduction of 
a word of rare occurrence, not to say of doubtful meaning. Not content 
with this, however, he reads D^ for 0^, gives K^^ the sense which he 
says it has in Prov. xx. 6, and translates the first clause, No more shall 
they boast the renown of the kingdom I Most other writers take O^n in the 
sense given to it by the Septnagint {i^onni), and Vulgate {nobiles). Mon- 
tanus renders it heroes, Gesenius retains the common meaning, but 
derives it (on the strength of an Arabic analogy) fix)m the primary idea 
of free-bom. It is also commonly agreed since Yitiinga, that this first 
word should be construed as a nominative absolute {<u to her nobles), and 
the first verb as indefinite. That verb has been variously explained here 
as meaning to say (Augusti), to cry (French Version), to lament (Castalio), 
to propose (De Dieu), to name (Forerius), to recall (Grotius), to proclaim 
(Cocceius), and to call in the sense of nominating or appointing (Vatablus). 
No less various are the senses put upon the whole clause, among which, 
however, three may be particularly mentioned. According to the first, it 
means that there shall be none to proclaim the kingdom (Ewald), or to call 
a king (Munster). According to the second, it means tiiat there shall be 
no kingdom. This idea is variously expressed and combined, so as to 
mean that their princes will be princes without land (Luther), or that they 
will lament for the destruction of the kingdom (Castalio), or will cry that it 
is at an end (French Version), or will call for its restoration (De Dieu) ; to 
which may be added Augusti's explanation, that men will say of her princes, 
They have no kingdom t and Grotius*s, that they will call to mind {memO' 
ria reeoleni) their ancient royal race now extinct, in favour of which he 
appeals to the Tai^um, which is here of very doubtful meaning. A third 
sense, preferred by most of the late writers, is that there shall be no one 
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whom they can call to the kingdom. The same elliptical constraction is 
fiupposed to occur in Dent, xxziii. 19. This great variety of -explanationsi 
and the. harshness of constraction with which most of them are chargeable, 
may serve as an excuse for the suggestion of a new one, not as certainly 
correct, bat as possibly entitled to consideration. All the interpretations 
which hare been cited coincide in giving to Q^ the sense of nobler which 
it certainly has in several places. (See 1 Kings xxi. 8, 11 ; Neh. ii. 16, 
iv. 18.) But in several others, it no less certainly means holes or caves. 
(See 1 Sam. ziv. 11, Job zxx. 6, Naham ii. 18.) Now it is matter of his- 
tory not only that Edom was fhll of caverns, bat that these were inha- 
bited, and tlxat the aboriginal inhabitants, expelled by Esau, were ex- 
pressly called Horites (D^H), as being troglodytes or inhabitants of 
caverns (Gen. xiv. 6, xzxvi. 20, Dent. ii. 12, 22). This being the case, 
the entire depopalation of the coantry, and especially the destmction 
of its princes, might be natarally and poetically expressed by saying that 
the kingdom of Edom should be thenceforth a kingdom o( deserted caverns. 
How appropriate such a description would be to the actual condition of the 
country, and particularly to its ancient capital, may be seen from Robinson's 
account of Petra (Palestine, ii. pp. 514-587). Tho supposed parallelism 
between *^''^ and nnz^, which Henderson urges against Liowth*8 absurd 
emendation of the text, can have little weight in a case where the constrac- 
tion is at best so difficult. It is proper to add that this interpretation was 
suggested by the allusion to the Horites which Hendewerk assumes, although 
he gives Qnn the sense of nobles with the great mass of interpreters. 
Gesenius infers from his own interpretation of this clause, that the kinr^dom 
of Edom was elective, and Hitzig adds that they sometimes called a king 
from foreign parts, of which he finds an instance in Gen. xxxv. 87; but 
Hendewerk objects that, on the same grounds, Isaiah iii. 6, 7, would prove 
Jadah to have been an elective monarchy. Gill of course applies this verse 
to the kingdom of the beast (Rev. xvi. 10), and nn^ to the cardinals. 

18. And her palaces (or in Iter palaces) shall come up ^loms, nettleef 
and brambles in her fortresses. The natural consequence of her depopula- 
tion. Here, as in chap. v. 6, Cocceius and Ewald construe the verb 
with the noun of place {increscent spinis) ; but Gosenins, who adopts the 
same construction in the other case, rejects it here, where it is much more 
natural, as it precludes the necessity of supplying a jHreposition. In the 
next clause, Ewald supplies are ; but the preposition hdor^ fortresses makes 
the other construction the more probable. Grotius quotes a beautiful 
parallel from Virgil. Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. The word 
paliurus is itself used in the Vulgate version of this sentence. In nn^3D3 
Gill supposes an allusion to the name Bozrah, Grotius explains the phrase 
to mean within the limits of her ancient walls. The situation here described 
would of course be the resort of wild and solitary animals. And she shall 
he a home of wolves. The Septuagint has sirens and the Vulgate dragons^ 
which is retained in most of the old versions. Gill, who refers it all to 
Borne directly, understands this to mean that as she had been the abode of 
figarative dragons, t. e. of the old dragon, the devil and the beast, with their 
creatures, popes and cardinals, so now she shall be occupied by literal 
dragons, t. e. monsters of the wilderness. Gesenius and Ewald render D^^H 
jackals f but Henderson's version, woUeSf is more! expressive, and the exact 
species meant is both dubious and unimportant. A court (or grass-plot) 
for ostricltes, Gesenius explains "l^Vn as an orthographical variation for 
*lif n, a court or enclosure. Hitzig takes it in its usmd sense of grass. In 
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like munnw it bad beeo szplaiaed u meuiiiiRgrasB or pastnra long before 
l>f Lather {Waide) and Cocceins (^ramen). The general Mnas, in eitber 
case, is that of an enclosed and appropriated spot, a pla;-groiind or a dwell- 
ing-place. The lost place ia rendeidd by Angosti, daughun ofhoycling. 
It is novr nndetstood to mean, not cwla, but female oatriclieB. (See the 
note on chap. siii. 21.) 

14. And wild (or daari) crmluru ihall (there) mat viiih housing ena- 
tura. The verb sometimes means to meet or enconnUr in the- sense of 
attacking (Exodus iv. 24 ; Hosea xiii. 8) ; bnt here it seems to have the 
general sense of falling in with. These lonelj creatnreB, as thej tnversa 
Idnmea, shall encounter none bnt creatnres like themselves. Gesenina and 
Ewald follow Bochart in explaining D"X to mean inU eati. Lowth has 
jaekaU. Moat other writers, with greater prohabilitj, take it in the general 
sense of those inhabiting the wilderness. (Compare the note on chap. xiii. 
21.) In like manner, 0"K maj be nnderstocd, according to its e^^nology , 
as signifying howleis, i. e, howling animals. This is leas arbitrary, 
and at the same time better snited to the context, than the explanation of 
the words as names of particular species. The principal specific meanings 
pat npon Q"K are those of vnltmes (Lntber), thoes * (Bochart), mountain 
cats (Lowth), wild cats (Grotius), wild dogs (Geeenins), and wolves (Ewald^. 
Hendewerk prefers the more general meaning, beasti of prey (Ranbtbiere), 
for which there seems to be no sufficient ground in etymology. Angnsti 
retains both Hebrew words (ZiVii'm and Ijim.) Castolio has S^hani and 
Faunit. Next to the explanation first proposed, the most probable is that 
given by Coeceios and Uie EngUab Version, aild btiuU oj tka datrt and 
viUd beatlt of the island. The antithesis might then he, that between the 
animals inhabiting dry places and those freqaenting marshes or the banks 
of streams (according to the wide sense of the Hebrew 'N, explained in the 
note on chap. xx. 6), implying either the existence of each spots is Idnmea, 
or that the whole deacriptioQ is to be tropically onderstood. By the wild 
bessts of the desert, Cocceins onderstonds the Saracens and Turks, and by 
the wild beasts of the island the Cmsaders. In the words 0"^ and Q">t 
there is a parvnomana bnt not a jnin (Barnes). A pan is the use of one 
word in two senses. A paronomoGia is the likeness of two different words 
in form or sound. And the »haggy montter ihail call to hit fellow. Hitzig 
and Ewald give tVV the sense of meeting, as a parallel to WiB, and sap- 
pose the Eal to be here construed as the Niphal is in Exodns iit. 18. Bnt 
U the Kal itself never means to meet, excepting in a figurative application, 
and as the other explanation gives a perfectly good sense, and adds variety 
to the description, it is better to explain it as most writers have done sinoe 
the Septuagint Version (d«q«rra/). For the tme sense of "fW, see the 
extended comment on the plural form as it occurs in chap. xiii. 21. Ewald, 
who has tatyrt, there, has h«-goal in the case before ns ; and Hen- 
derson, who has ^o^d goat* there, has here the thaggy he-go(U. Other 
writers still give the word, as in the former case, the sense of a hiroiform 
spectre (Bochart), field-spirit (Augosti), field-devil (Lather), wood-devil 
' (J. D. Uichaelis and Geaenias), and the Batch Version makes it flatly mean 
w dutfvei. Amidst these varioas and faucifal interpretations, the most con- 
sistent with itself and with the etymology is still that of the Valgate (pHo- 
Ml). This is preferable even to that given by Henderson and Ewald, on 
the ground that it coiresponds better with the general descriptive meaning, 
which, as we have seen above, most probably belongs to the words Q"V and 
* OrJackaU. 
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D^ in the preceding danse. If that clanse speaks of wild and howling 
beasts, and not of any one class exclosiyeljy it is more natural that this 
should speak of shaggy monsters generally than of goats. Hendewerk's 
eox^jectora that the Prophet here allades to mount Seir pW) is not so 
felicitons as that respecting the allusion to the Horites in rer. 12. Only there 
reposes the ntght-mantiter, and finds /or herself a resttng-place. IX, which 
the older writers render quinimo (Yitrin^), cerU (Cocceias), &o., properly 
a particle of limitation meaning only. The latest writers connect it with Dt^ 
as meaning only thete (Gesenins), or with the verb as meauing only rest 
(Do Wette)» or with ^ v^? as meaning nonnui spectra noctuma (Maorer). 
The word n^7^7, which occnrs only here, has experienced very much the 
same feite with ^W, In itself it means nothing more nor less than noctur- 
naif and would seem to be applicable either to an animal or to any other 
object peculiarly belonging to the night. The Vulgate renders it by lamia, 
a word used veiy much like the English mtch^ but derived from the name 
of a Libyan queen, who, having lost her child, was said to prey upon the 
children of others. With this may be connected another Roman supersti- 
tion, that of the strix or vampyre, which sucked the blood of children in 
the cradle. These superstitions were adopted by the later Jews, and con- 
nected with the world before us, as denoting a nocturnal spectre (or slie- 
demon as Gill calls it), preying upon new-bom children, against which the 
German Jews are said to use traditional precautions. This gratuituous in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew word was unfortunately sanctioned by Bochart 
and Yitringa, and adopted with eagerness by the modem Germans, who re- 
joice in every opportunity of charging a mistake in physics or a vulgar 
superstition on the Scriptures. This disposition is the more apparent 
here, because the writers of this school usually pique themselves upon the 
critical discernment with which they separate the exegetical inventions of 
the Rabbins from the genuine meaning of the Hebrew text. Gesenius, for 
example, will not even grant that the doctrine of a personal Messiah is so 
much as mentioned in the writings of Isaiah, although no opinion has been 
more universally maintained by the Jews, from the date of their oldest 
uncanonical books extant. In this case, their unanimous and uninterrapted 
testimony goes for nothing, because it would establish an unwelcome identity 
between the Messiah of the Old and New Testament. But when the object 
is to fieisten on the Scriptures a contemptible and odious superstition, the 
utmost deference is paid, not only to the silly legends of the Jews, but to 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Zabians, and Russians, which are collated 
and paraded with a prodigal expenditure of trifling emdition, to prove what 
never was disputed, that these superstitions have existed and do still 
exist ; as if it followed of course Uiat they were current in the days of 
Isaiah, and if not believed, are distinctly mentioned by him. But this con- 
clusion would be wholly unauthorized, even if the words of the Prophet at 
first-sight seemed to bear that meaning ; how much more when it can only 
be att^hed to them by violence ? J. D. Michaelis, who stands among the 
writers on Isaiah at the turning-point between belief and unbelief, acquits 
the Prophet of believing in such spectres, but regards it as a case of 
accommodation to popular errors or illusions, the same principle on which 
the demoniacal possessions of the gospel are explained away, and as the 
ultimate result of the same process, Uie historical existence of C^irist himself 
resolved into a mythus. That a similar mode of exposition was adopted by 
such men as Bochart and Yitringa, only proves that they lived before its 
dangerous tendency had been developed. It should also be considered that 
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noctnmal spectres bad not then been ia deoisiTely leferred to ibe eaic^oii^' 
of ideal beings as tbey aze at present. •' Tbese 'remarks are intended merely; 
to prevent an inconsiderate adoption of tbe views in qiiie8tion,'on:tbe: 
authority eitber of tbe older writers or tbe modem Germans. *<<A^pEun8t'tbe* 
views themselves there are substantive objections of the most eondnsive 

kind. Besides the fact already mentioned, that Txh'h strictly means nocturnal 
and that its application to a spectre is entirely gratnitoos, we may' argue 
here, as in chap. xiii. 25, that ghosts as well as demons would be wholly 
out of place in a list of wild and solitary animals. That such animals are 
mentioned in the first clause of this verse and of the next, is allowed by all 
interpreters, however widely they may differ as to the specific meaning of 
the terms employed. Taking Gesenius's interpretation, the fijrst item in 
the catalogue is wild eats, the second wild dogs, the third demons^ the fourth 
hohgMins, and the fifth arroW'Znahes. Is this a nattmd succession of 
ideas ? Is it one that ought to be assumed without necessity ? The only 
necessity that can exist in such a case is that of meetiug tbe conditions of 
the context. The third and fourth particulars in this list must of course be 
something doleful or terrific ; but they need not be more so than the other 
objects in the same connection. It is enough if they belong to the same 
class, in this respect, with wild cats, jackiJs, wolves, and arrow-snakes. 
This is sufficiently secured by making H^t^ mean a nocturnal bird (Aben 
Ezra), or more specifically, an owl (Coceeius), or screech-owl (Ldwtb). 
But the word admits of a still more satisfactory interpretation, in exact 
agreement with the exposition which has been already given of the preceding 
terms as general descriptions rather than specific names. If these terms 
represent the animals occupying Idumea, first as belonging to the wilder- 
ness (D^^^), then as distioguished by their fierce or melancholy cries (Q^^S<), 
and then as shaggy in appearance p^l^}, nothing can be more natural than 
that the fourth epithet should also be expressive of their habits as a class, and 
no such epithet could well be more appropriate than that of nocturnal or 
belonging to the night. Another objection to the meaning spectre is, that 
the poetry and legends of all nations have associated with such beings the 
idea of inquietude. When Hamlet says, Bettj reet, pertuH>eil spirit I he 
virtually tells the ghost to cease to be one. But here, according to the 
fashionable exegesis, the spectre is described, not as flitting or gliding 
through the land or among its ruins, but as taking up its lodgings and 
reposing. Of all the figures that could be employed, that of reslong seems 
to be the least appropriate in the description of a spectre, and especially of 
such as Gesenius describes to us from Eastern story books and rabbinical 
traditions. Of this incongruity he seems to have had at least a vague 
apprehension, as he strangely says that the terms here used imply a rest- 
less wandering state, whereas they seem to imply the very contrary, and no 
less strangely cites Mat. xii. 48, where the evil spirit is expressly said to 
pass through dry places eeeking rest and finding none. On these grounds, 
therefore, that the Hebrew word, according to its derivation, simply means 
nocturnal; that in this sense it suits perfectly the parallelism and tbe con- 
text, as containing names of animals or rather descriptions of their habits ; 
that the action described is peculiarly unsuited to a ghost or a spectre; that 
the Scriptures contain no intimations of the real existence of such beings ; 
that the supposition of a mere accommodation to the popular belief is 
dangerous, unworthy, and gratuitous ; and that the existence of the popular 
belief itself so early is exceedingly improbable ; we may safely set aside the 
spectral interpretation as untenable on philological and historical grounds. 
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and as certainly not worth being tiJcen for granted.' The same considera- 
tions make it nnneccessaiy to retain the Hebrew word (ZiZttA), as Angnsti 
and Henderson have done, as if in obedience to the flippant direction of 
John David Michaelis; that whoever will not tolerate a ghost here most 
retain the Hebrew word and imagine it to mean what he pleases (imu ihm 
helieU), The alternatives in such a ease ckre seldom so few as thej are 
sometimes represented by this learned and. ingenious, bat conceited and 
dogmatical interpreter. It only remains to observe that the Septaagint 
Version, the authority of which has done so much to introduce demons into 
chap. ziii. 28, makes use of the word 6oufM¥ia in this verse too, but as the 
translation of D^V, while its favourite term ivoxivrau^ is employed to repre- 
sent both D^^S( and H^^^^. This absurd interpretation ia so fiEu: consistent 
with itself, that it makes the whole verse a catalogue of nondescript hob- 
goblins, demons, and ass-centaurs, and if not a refutation of the current ex- 
position of Hvv, is at least a severe satire on it. 

15. Several manuscripts and one of the oldest editions read *T1&p as in 
Ter. 11 above, and the Septuagint has •x'^c in both places. Jarchi and 
Kimchi explain the common reading (t^Bp) as a synonyme. It is supposed 
to denote different kinds of birds by Calvin (uZti/a), Junius (merula)^ 
Cocceius (anataria), &c. Bochart objects that if a bird were meant, its 
wings would have been mentioned in the other clause, and not merely its 
shadow. Most of the modem writers follow Bochart in explaining it to 
mean the serpens jaeidus or arrow- snake, so called from its darting or 
springing motion. The same learned writer shews that the use of the 
word nest in reference to serpents is common in Arabic as well as Greek and 
Latin. There is no need, therefore, of giving n^^p a wider meaning as Jerome 
does {habuitfoveam). The next verb is rendered by the Vulgate, enuirivU 
catulos ; by Castaho, as an adverbial expression meaning sqfelyf with 
impunity ; but by the great mass of interpreters, as meaning to lay eggs, a 
sense analogous to that of the cognate form applied in chap. Ixvi. 7 to 
human parturition. Jerome translates the next verb circumfodit, but most 
other writers hatch, the primary sense being that of cleaving. (Compare chap, 
lix. 6.) This meaning Luther seems to give to iTU*l, perhaps by an inad- 
Tertent transposition. Others explain it to mean gather (Junius), hide 
(Augusti), take refuge (BosenmuUer), but the latest writers hrood or cherish, 
after the Vulgate (Jovet). It is here applied to the young when hatched, 
as it is in Jer. xvii. 11 to the eggs of the partridge. Calvin seems to 
refer the suffix in n7V3 not to the animal but, to some other object. 
€trotius*s paraphrase is sub minis. All the modem writers understand it 
to mean, under her own shadow. H^ is either the black vulture (Bochart), 
or the kite (Gesenins). Lowth's translation, every one her mate, may con- 
vey an incorrect idea, as both the Hebrew words are feminine. Cocceius 
disregards the gender and translates the phrase, unus cum altero. As to 
.. the particular species of animals referred to in this whole passage, there is 
no need, as Calvin weU observes, of troubling ourselves much about them» 
{yon est cur in iis magnopere torqueamur,) Thegeneral sense evidently is, 
that a human population should be succeeded by wild and lonely animals, 
who should not only live but breed there, implying total and continued 
desolation. So Horace says of Troy : Priami Paridisgue husto instdtat 
armeniutn, et catulos ferae eelant inuUcs. 

16. Seek ye out of the hock of Jehovah and read. Enobel connects VtHT 
with the preceding verse (each one her mate they seek), and then changes 
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the remainder of this clause so as to read thus : Klp^ niiT "IDDD ^, ly num- 
Vsr will Jehovah call {fh«m). This bears a strong resemblance to Lowth*s 
treatment of the first clause of yer. 12, bat is still more extravagant. The 
look of Jehovah has been Tarioosly explained to mean the book of his 
decrees (Aben Ezra), his annals or record of eyents (Forerins), the Scrip- 
tures generally, or more particularly the book of Genesis, or that part 
which relates to clean and unclean animals (Jarehi), the Mosaic law 
relating to that subject (Joseph Eimchi), the law in general (Calvin), the 
book of Bevelation (Gill), the book of Ftophecy in general (Junius), the 
Prophecies against Edom in particular (Alting), and fiually this vezy pro- 
phecy (David Kimchi). The most natural interpretation seems to be that 
which makes this an exhortation to compare the prophecy with the event, 
and which is strongly reconunended by the fact that all the verbs are in 
the past tense, implying that the Prophet here takes his stand at a point 
of time posterior to the event. The hock may then be this particular pro- 
phecy, or the whole prophetic volume, or the entire Scripture, without 
material change of sense. The persons addressed are the future witnesses 

of the event. /VO does not mean /rom top to bottom, as Vitringa imagines, 
but simply /rom ujxm, as we speak of rea^ng a sentence off a book or paper. 
This expression seems to have been used in anticipation of the verb ^i^, 
which has here the sense of publishing by reading aloud. One of them hoe 
not failed. A very few writers understand this as relating to the evils 
threatened ; but the great majority more naturally apply it to the animals 
mentioned in the preceding verses, as signs of desolation. Ab if he had 
said, I predicted that Edom should be occupied by such and such creatures, 
and behold they are all here, not one of them is wanting. This is a 
lively and impressive mode of saying, the prediction is fulfilled. One 
another they nUss not. The verb has here the sense of mustering or review- 
ing to discover who is absent, as in 1 Sam xx. 6, xxv. 15. The reference 
is not to the pairing of animals (Barnes), because both new and nni]n are 
feminine, and because the context requires an allusion to the meeting of 
different species, not of the individuals of one kind. For my mouthy U has 
commanded ; and his spirit U has gathered themt i.e. the animals aforesaid. 
The last phrase is a more specific explanation of the general expression 
has commanded. To add a suffix to the latter, therefore, would complete 
the parallelism but disturb the sense. The sudden change of person from 
my mouth to his spirit has led to various explanations. Houbigant reads 
Vfi and Enobel in^S, his motUhf which is actually found in a few manu- 
scripts. Lowth reads H^iT for K^n, the mouth of Jehovah, which is not 
only arbitrary but in violation of his favourite principle of parallelism. 
The same objection lies against the explanation of Kin, by Glassius and 
Simonis, as a divine name, and by Bosenmiiller and Dathe, as a substitute 
for it. Such an explanation of the second Kin is precluded by the fore- 
going suffix. A much more plausible solution is the one proposed by Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi, who refer the suffix in Wn to ^B {my mouth and its 
hreath)j and thus makes God the speaker in both clauses. But on the 
whole, the simplest course is either to suppose with Yitringa that Jehovah 
speaks in one clause and the Prophet in the next, an enallage too frequent 
to be inadmissible, or that the Prophet really refers the command to his 
own mouth instrumentally, but then immediately names the Divine Spirit 
as the efficient agent. This is the less improbable because the first clause 
of the verse, as we have seen, contains an appeal to his own written pre- 
diction. The Spirit of God is not merely his power but himself, wiUi 
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special reference to the Holj Ghost, as being both the author and folfiUer 
of the prophecies. 

11. He too ha$ east the lot far them, ani hu hand hoi divided it to them 
hy line. An CTident allusion to the division of the land of Canaan both 
by lot and measuring-line. (See Num. xm, 65, 56 ; Josh, xviii '4-8 ) 
As Canaan was allotted to Isiael, so Xldom is allotted to these doleful 
ereatures. Having referred to the allotment as ahready past, he now de- 
scribes the occupation as future and perpetual Far ever shall they hold it at 
a heritage^ to all generations shall they dweU therein. Cocceius, who applies 
the whole prediction to the unbelieving Jews, thus explains this last clause: 
nunquam restituetur respuhlica Judaarutn in ilia terra. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

A OBEAT and glorious change is here described under the fignre of a 
desert clothed with luxuriant vegetation, vers. 1, 2. The people are 
encouraged with the prospect of this change, and with the promise of 
avenging judgments on their enemies, vers. 8, 4. The same change is 
then expressed, by a change of figure, as a healing of corporeal infirmities, 
vers. 6, 6. The former figure is again resumed, and the wilderness de- 
scribed as free from all its wonted inconveniences, particularly those of 
bairenness and thirst, disappointment and illusion, pathlessness and beasts 
of prey, vers. 7-9. The whole prediction winds up with a promise of 
redemption, restoration, and endless blessedness, ver. 10. 

This chapter is regarded by Eichhom, Bertholdt, and Bosenmiiller, as 
entirely distinct from that before it ; by Hitzig as a separate composition of 
the same writer ; but by most interpreters as a direct continuation of it. 
According to Bosenmiiller, it was written by the author of chaps, xi., xii. ; 
according to Umbreit, by the author of chaps, xl.-lxvi., according to Ewald, by 
another in imitation of that writer ; according to Gesenius, by the auflhor of 
chaps, xiii., ziv., which the passage before us resembles, he says, in its literary 
merit and its moral defect^, especially its spirit of revenge and blood- 
thirsty hatred. All these writers agree that it cannot be the work of Isaiah. 
As a sample of the proofii on which their judgment rests, it may be stated 
that Hitzig makes the use of the form "1^^, and of the phrase y> ^103, a 
proof of later date. He authoritatively sets it down as belonging to the 
period immediately before the termination of the exile. By such assertions 
and pretended proofs, its genuineness is of course unshaken. 

With respect to the subject of the chapter there is no less diversity of 
judgment. It has been explained with equal confidence as a description 
of the state of Judah under Hezekiah (Grotius), of the return from exile 
(Gericus), of the state of Judah after that event (Bosenmiiller), of that 
state and the times of tt^e New Testament together (J. H. Ifichaelis), of 
the calling of the Gentiles (Cocceius), of the Chnstian dispensation (Luther, 
Calvin), of the state of the church after the &11 of antichrist (Yitringa), 
of the state of Palestine at some friture period (J. D. Michaelis), and of a 
future state of blessedness (Gill). These arbitniy hypotheses refiite each 
other. The best description of the chapter is that given by Augusti in the 
title to his version of it, where he represents it as the description of a happy 
condition of the church after a period of snffning. This is no doubt its 
true import, and when thus explained it may be considered as including 
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wions pariicalan, none of which can be regarded as its specific or exclnsiTe 
subject. Gesenios says this prophecy was of course neyer folfiUed ; but so 
far is this from being troe, that it has rather been fiilfilled again and again. 
Without any change of its essential meaning, it may be applied to the resto- 
ration of the Jews from Babylon, to the vocation of the Grentiles, to the 
whole Christian dispensation, to the course of evezy individual believer, and 
to the blessedness of heaven. The ground of this manifold application is 
not that the language of the passage is unmeaning or indefinite, but that 
there is a real and designed analogy between the various changes men- 
tioned which brings them all within the natural scope of the same inspired 
description. 

1. Desert and waste shall rejoice (far) them. The verb is translated 
as an imperative of the second or third person by the Septuagint, 
Cocceius, and others ; and as a descriptive present by Gesenius and some 
later writers ; but there is no sufficient reason for departing from the strict 
sense of the fature. The desert has been variously explained to mean Idumea, 
Judea, the Jewish Church, the Christian Church, the Gentile world, and 
the wilderness separating Palestine from Babylonia. The true sense seems 
to be that given by Gesenius, who suppose^ the blooming of the desert to be 
used here, as in many other cases, to express an entire revolution, the subject 
of the change being not determined by the figure itself but by the whole con- 
nection. The finfld Q has been variously explained, as a suffix, eqivalent to 
Dn3, Dn?, or DDy ; as a paragogic letter, used instead of t, on account of the 
D following ; and as a mere orthographical mistake, arising from the same 
cause. Those who make it a suffix, refer it either to the animals described 
in the close of the preceding chapter, or to the judgments there threatened 
against Edom, or to the Jewish exiles returning from captivity. The suffix 
is not expressed in any of the ancient versions. Eennicott supposes the 
D to have been added merely to complete the line ; but why shoi:dd such a 
form have been perpetuated ? The idea of the first clause is repeated in 
the sVK)nd. And the voildemess shall rejoice and blossom cu the rose. 
This explanation of the last word is given by several of the Babbins, and 
retained by Junius, Cocceius, Lowth, and Augusti. The later writers ob- 
ject that the word, according to its etymology, must denote a bulbous plant. 
The ancient versions, with Luther and Calvin, make it mean the lUy, which 
is retained by Ewald ; but for this flower the language has a difierent name. 
'Baadias and Abulwalid explain it as the narcissus, which is approved by Gese- 
nius in his Commentary, and after him by most of the later German writers. 
But in his Thesaurus he makes it mean the eolchicum autumnale or meadow- 
saffiron. Amidst this diversity and doubt, it is best with Barnes to retain 
the English word rose, as more familiar and as conveying a more striking 
image of beauty. The poetry, if not the botany, of this translation is supe- 
rior to Henderson's {cmd blossom as the crocus), ' ) 
'y,x 2. The same idea of complete and joyfol chajige is again expressed by 
the same figure, but with greater fulness, Uie desert being here described as 
putting on and wearing Uie appearance of the spots most noted £9r luxu- 
riant vegetation. {It^all) blossom^ it sJiall blossom and refoiee; yea, (mth) 
Joy awl shouting ,^ or, yea, joy and shouting (there skaU be). The glory ef 
Ijibanon is given unto it (the desert), the bMuty of Carmel and of Sharon. 
TA^ (who witness this great change) shaU see the glory of J^tavah, the 
•beauty of our Ood, The figures here employed are so iiuniliar, and in 
their obvious^ meaning so expressive, that we only weaken: their e&ct by 
treating them as symbols or an allegory. Thus Jarchi understands by the 
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tgloiy of Lebanon 'ihe temple*; Gill, ehaics and excellent Christiana, &e. 
Afl a cliange in the relative conation of the Jews and Gentiles ia no donbt 
ineladed in the prophecy, there is not the same objection to the opinion of 
Forerins, that the second claase of the Terse denotes ike transfer of Qod*B 
spiritual presence, and the gloiy connected with it, from the Jevmh to the 
Qiristian Church. According to (Ecolampadios, Lebanon, Carmei, and Sha- 
ron are here mentioned, as natoral boundaries or landmarks of the eoontiy. 
Schmidins supposes that a mountain, a cultivated &eld, and an extensive 
.plain, are given as samples of the whole, to intimate that nothing should be 
wanting to the perfection of the state here promised and described* ' But 
Lebanon and Carmei are both mountains, unless we give the latter its generic 
sense oi fruitful field, as Junius and Tremellius do, in obvioos violation 
of the context, since the preceding and the following word are evidently 
proper names. The glory or leauty of the places named, is not fertility, 
as Grotius thinks, but rather its effect as seen in their luxuriant vegetation. 
The reduplication of the first verb in the sentence is regarded by ahnost all 
interpreters as emphatic, though they differ greatly as to its precise force. 
Calvin and Junius make it expressive of abundant and progressive growth, 
as if he had said, ii shall blossom more and more. Hitzig applies it to the 
rankness of the growth (hoch sprosst sie auf\ Knobel to its universality 
(jganz sprosset sie). August! repeats the verb as in Hebrew {hluhenja bluhen) 
and the Vulgate copies the precise form still more closely {germinans ger^ 
minabit) The future translation of f!)? by Calvin and the English Version 
is gratuitous and arbitraiy. The preterite form points out the true re- 
lation of the cause to its effect. It shall rejoice because the gloiy of 
Lebanon has been given to it. The pronoun they is referred by Vitringa to 
the desert, Lebanon, &c. But as these are the immediate antecedents, the 
pronoun would hardly have been introduced, except for the purpose of 
directing attention to some other nominative than the nearest, as in Ps. 
xxii. 18. The true sense is probably that given in the Septuagint {my 
people) and the Targum (the house of Israel), and in a more general form 
by Clericus {qui aderunt). Listead of P"n, the Seventy seem to have read 
py (rcb ipfifJM rmi *Io^dayou), and this reading with a corresponding change 

of the preceding word, is adopted by Houbigant (P^^n T\m), Eennicott 
(p'l^l nna), and Lowth {the weU watered plain of Jordan), The words, 
as they stand in the common text, may be construed either with a preposi- 
tion or the substantive verb understood. Eleven manuscripts readiv 

{to thee) for n^ {to it), which merely converts the description into an 
apostrophe. 

8. With the prospect of this glorious change the people are commanded 
to encourage themselves and one another. Strengthen hands (now) sink' 
ing, and knees (now) tottering make firm, . The hands and knees are here 
combined, as Vitringa observes, to express the powers of action and en; 
durance. The participial forms represent the hands as actually hanging 
down, relaxed, or weakened, and the knees as actually giving way. The 
passage explained is far more expressive than if we make the participles 
adjectives, denoting a permanent quality or. habitual condition. In itself 
the language of this verse is applicable either to self-encouragement or to 
the consolation of others. It is understood to mean renew your own 
strength, by Cocceius and Clericus {reparate vires ve^ras). Most of the 
older writers, and some modems, make the other the prominent idea, and 
suppose the oommand to be addressed to those in office (Barnes), or to 
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ministers (Calyin), or to the prophets (Enobel), or to these and other good 
« men (Grotios), or to the people generally^ (Jnnins). Neither of £bese 
interpretations is erroneous except in heing too ezclasiye. There is no 
reason why the words should not he taken in their widest sense, as 
meaning, let despondency be exchanged for hope. That self-encourage- 
ment is not excluded, may be learned from Paul's use of the words in 
that sense (Heb. xii. 12). That mutual encouragement is not excluded, * 

is sufficiently apparent from the following verse. Thus xmderstood the 
words may be considered as including, but not as specifically signifying 
spiritual weakness or inability to do God^s will (Targum), and the duty of 
encouraging the Gentiles with the prospect of admission to his fayour 
(Menochius). The specific application of the passage to the Boman per- 
secutions (Gurtlerus) is gratuitous. Equally so is the idea that the Jews 
are here encouraged under the depressing recollection of sufferings abready 
past (Grotius), or under the alarm excited by the foregoing threats (Calvin). 
The same objection lies against the exclusive reference of the words to the 
exiles in Babylon who distrusted the promises (Hendewerk), or believed 
themselves to be forsaken by Jehovah (Knobel). As a general exhortation, 
they are applicable to these and to many other situations, none of which 
can be regarded as the exclusive subject of the promise. The figures 
here used are the same with those employed in chap. xiii. 7, and in Job 
iv. 8, 4. The image presented is that of persons who can scarcely lift 
up their hands or stand upon their legs (Gill). The Septuagint supposes 
the command to be addressed to the hands themselves (iey^vean %f/ff;). 
Hitzig gratuitously changes hands to arms, as in chaps, x. 10, 18, xiv. 27, 
xix. 16, XXV. 10, xxvi. 11, &c. 

4. This verse shews how the command in the one before it is to be obeyed, 
by suggesting, as topics of mutual encoDragement, the vindicatory justice 
of God, and his certain interposition in behalf of his people. Say ye to tJie 
hasty of heart (t. e, the impatient, those who cannot wait for the fulfil- 
ment of God*s promise), Be firm^fear not; behold your God (as if already 
present or in sight) ; vengeance is coming, the rHribution of God ; he {him- 
self) is coming, and will save you. The connecting link between his . 
vengeance and their safety is the destruction of their enemies. {Seeing 
it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that 
trouble you, 2 Thes. i. 6.) "tnD^, as a passive participle, corresponds, in 
form and sense, to the English hurried. It has been variously e^lained as 
meaning inconsiderate (Junius), precipitate (Cocceius), inconstant (Yata- 
blus), faint-hearted (Lowth), palpitating (Rosenmuller), ready to flee 

SGesenius), hasty in drawing black conclusions upon themulves and their state 
Gill). But the true sense seems to be the one expressed by Clericusy to wit, 
impatient of delay in the execution of God's promises {qui nullas moras 
esquo animo ferre possunt.) This includes the ideas of despondency and 
unbelieving fear, while at the same time it adheres to the strict sense of the 
Hebrew word. Compare the analogous expression in chap, xxviii. 16, he that 
believeth unU not make haste or be impatient |The construction of the 
second clause is greatly perplexed by making DD^n^K the subject of ^3^. 
Thus the English version, which is founded upon Calvin's, supplies two 
prepositions and assumes an unusual inversion of the terms. Your God will 
come {with) vengeance^ even Ood {with) a reeompence. This construction 
also involves an anticlimax, as Uie simple name of God is of course less - 
emphatic than the full phrase your God. Luther has to vengeance and Ood 
iho recompenses. Jerome makes the construction still more complex by 
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translating K13^ as a eansative (uZtibiMm addueet retributUmis). The trae 
constroction, as given by Jonias, Gocceios, Viiringa, and most later writers^ 
makes behold ywr Ood an exclamation, and vengeance the subject of the 
Terb. Yitringa observes that KU^ is hero used to express both the. present 
and the fatnie, an idea which may be conveyed in English by the idiomatic 
phrase, is coming or about to come. The t<^n might be grammatically con- 

stmed with 710^ (it toiil come), but as the act of saving is immediately after- 
wards ascribed to the same subject, it is better to explain the pronoun as 
an emphatic designation of Jehovah. Not only his vengeance but himself 
is coming. Grotins, true to his principle of seeking the fulfilment of all 
prophecies in the days of the Prophet himself, explains he will sate you as 
meaning he will not Ut the Ethiopians reach you. The excltbive application 
of the threatening here implied to the Babylonians, the Jews, Antichrist, 
or the Devil, is untenable for reasons which have been already given in the 
exposition of the foregoing verse. While Barnes denies that the phrase 
your Ood refisrs to the Messiah, Calovius alleges that the name of Jesus is 
expressly mentioned, being included in the verb ]^. The words are 
really a promise of deliverance to God's people, and include, as the 
most important part of their contents, the unspeakaUe gift of Christ and 
his salvation. 

5, 6. The change in the condition of the people is now represented by 
another figure, the removal of corporeal infirmities. Then (when God has 
thus come) shall ths eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame leap (or bound) as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall sHiout (for joy), because vaten have burst forth in 
the wilderness and streams in the desert. The reason assigned in this last 
clause for the joy to be expressed, shews clearly that the miraculous removal 
of disease and Uie miraculous irrigation of the desert are intended to ex- 
press one and the same thing. The essential idea in both cases is that of 
sudden and extraordinary change. This precludes Grotius's interpretation 
of the fifth verse, as meaning that the most obtuse and prejudiced shall see 
and acknowledge what God has wrought. It also precludes Jonathan's 
symbolical exposition of the words as predicting the removal of spiritual 
disabilities, and the opposite hypothesis, maintained by many of the older 
writers, that Isaiah here explicitiy foretells the miracles of Christ. Calo- 
vius asserts that Christ himself has so interpreted the passage in Matt. xi. 
6 ; Luke vii. 22. ^ But, as Henderson justiy says, there is no proof what- 
ever that Christ refers John the Baptist to this prophecy; he employs none 
of the formulas which he uniformly uses when directmg attention to the 
Old Testament (e.g. in Matt. ix. 16, xi. 10, xii. 17, xiii. 14), but simply 
appeals to his miracles in proof of his Messiahship : the language is similar, 
but the subjects different. Another argument is urged by J. D. Michaelis, 
namely, that the last clause of the sixth verse cannot be applied to the 
miiracles of Christ, and yet it obviously forms a part of the same prophetic 
picture. The evasion of this difficulty, by assuming, as Yitringa seems 
inclined to do, a mixture of literal and figurative language in the parallel 
clauses of the very same description, is one of those- arbitrary exegetical 
expedients, which can only be affirmed on one side and rejected on the 
other. To the question, whether this prediction is in no sense applicable to 
our Saviour's miracles, we may reply with Calvin, that although they are 
not directiy mentioned, they were really an emblem and example of the 
great change which is here described. So, too, the spiritual cures effected 
by the'gospel, although not specifically signified by these words, are included 
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in the glorions revolntion which they do denote. -The Bunple meaning of 
the passage is, that the divine interposition which had jnst been promised 
should produce as wonderfiil a change on the condition of mankind, as if 
the blind were to receire their sight, the dumb to speak^ the deaf to hear, 
the lame to walk, and deserts to be liertilised and blossom as the rose. In 
the process of this mighty transmntation miracles were really performed 
both of a bodily and spiritual nature, but the great change which includes 
these includes vastly more. Gesenius and others understand the sixth verse 
as describing the joy of the returning exiles, which might be compared to 
that of men miraculously healed ; but it is &r more natural to understand 
the healing as descriptive of the change itself, which must therefore be much 
more extensive than the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, althoagh 
this may be one of the particulars included. To the explanation of IPP^ 
as a future, there is the same objection as to that of |n3 in ver. 2. The ori- 
ginal form of expression is not that they shall rejoice for waters sliall burst 
forth, but that they shall rejoice because waters hare burst forth already; 
the last event being spoken of as relatively past, t.^. as previous to the act 
of rejoicing which the future verb expresses. The version tchen tJiey shall 
have burst forth (Cocceius) yields an equally good sense, and indeed the 
same in substance, but departs, without necessity, from the usual and strict 
sense of the particle. The suggestion, which Barnes quotes from Camp- 
bell's travels in South Africa, that lameness and dombness (». e, indisposi- 
tion or inability to speak) are here alluded to as painful incidents to travel 
in the desert, is striking and ingenious, but a little &r- fetched and at variance 
with the context, which requires changes more extraordinaiy than the mere 
relief of taciturnity and footsore weariness. Here, as in chap, xxxiv. 14, J. D. 
Michaelis first suggests a fanciful interpretation (making lameness denote ill 
success in war), and then prescribes, as the only alternative, a reference to 
the paths of virtue and religion, in which those who are deficient may be 
said to halt or limp. Glericus, who usually foUows Grotius in preferring 
the lowest and the most material sense of which the language is susceptible, 
applies these words to spiritual changes, but thinks it necessary to apologise 
for this departure from his usual mode of exegesis, which he does by adding 
to his note upon the sixth verse, ex quibus intelligere Ikehitf quamquam 
propriam verhorum potestatem secUmur quotitscumque licet, nos ubi necesse 
est ad tralatitium adeoque aUegoricum {ut vacatur) sensum devenire. The 
only wonder is, that he was able to overcome his scruples in a case where 
there is no necessity whatever for the so-called allegorical interpretation, but 
a simple instance of poetical metaphor. The verb I^*^, to which the older 
writers gave the sense of singing, is explained by the modern lexicographers 
as properly denoting the expression of joyous feelings by inarticulate cries 
or shouts. 

7. The idea of complete and joyful change is still expressed by the trans- 
formation of a desert, and the consequent removal of its inconveniences, 
among which the Prophet here particularly mentions the tantalising illusions 
' to which travellers in the wilderness are subject. And the mirage shall 
become a pool (or the sand like a water lake, the seeming lake a real one), 
and the thirsty land springs of watery {even) in the haunt of voltes, their 
lair, a court {or field) for reed and rush. Instead of the general meaning 
put upon 2y£^ by the older writers following the Septuagint {&w^s) and 
the Vulgate {qua erat arida), it is now agreed that the word denotes the 
illusive appearance caused by unequal refraction in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, and often witnessed both at sea and land, called in English 
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looming fin Italiim fata morgana, and in French mirage. J.-D. ICchaeliff 
thanks God that the Gennan language has no need of sach a term; but 
Ewald and Umbreit use Kimmung as an equivalent. Other eqaiyalents are 
employed by Hitzig (Wasserschein), Be Wotte {Sandmeer)f Hendewerk 
{Sandschimjner), and Henderson {vapoury illuaion). In the deserts of 
Arabia and Africa, the appearance presented is precisely that of an ezten- 
siye sheet of water, tending not only to mislead the traveller, bat to aggra- 
vate his thirst by disappointment. The phenomenon is well described by 
Qnintios Cortius in his Life of Alexander the Great. {Arenas vapor ostm 

tolia accendit Camporwn non alia quain vasti et profundi aquoris 

species est.) It is thus referred to in the Koran (zxiv. 89) : And as for 

those who disbelieve , their deeds are like the mirage (juj\j^j in the desert; 

the thirsty reckons it for watery till ivhen he comes he finds it nothing. 
More deceitful than the mirage for serah) is an Arabian proverb. Gesenins 
follows Hyde in deriving the Hebrew word from a Persian phrase meaning 
a surface of water. Hitzig explains it as an Arabic derivative denoting an 
abundant flow or stream. Its introduction here adds a beautiful stroke to 
the description, not only by its local propriety, but by its strict agreement 
with the context. The etymology of IH^D suggests the idea of a gushing 
fountain, which is expressed in some translations, particularly those of Lowth 
{puhhling springs) and Augusti {Sprudelquelhn). Gesenius and the other 
recent Gennan writers render D^^fl jackals, as in chap. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 18 ; 
but Henderson's translation {icohes) has a better effect in Ens^lish. The 
essential idea is that of wild and solitary animals. ^^^ and *^^vn are com- 
bined as in chap, xxxiv. 13. The latter word is explained by some as 
meaning grass, and the whole clause as predicting, that hay and reeds and 
rushes (Luther), or grass with reeds and rushes (Junius), shall grow in 
what was once the haunt of wild beasts ; or that grass shall grow instead of 
reeds and rushes (Augusti) ; or that grass shall be converted into reeds and 
rushes (Cocceius). Most writers now, however, give *^^vn the sense of 
court J enclosure, or the more general one of place, and understand the clause 
to mean, that what was once the haunt of wild beasts should become a place 
for the growth of reeds and rushes, which require a great degree of moisture, 
and therefore imply an entire change in the condition of ^e desert. The 
same sense is given by Calvin {locus erit arundini et /unco) and Yitringa 
{late excrescet calamus etjuncus). Enobel, instead of nV3*l, reads HDY^ on 
the alleged authority of the Peshito and the Yulgate {orieiur). In the 
?Munt of jackals springs up grass to (the height of) reeds and rushes, a 
luxuriance of vegetation which of course implies excessive moisture. Even 
if this construction of the particle were natural and justified by usage, the 
change in the text would still be inadmissible because unnecessary. All 
these interpretations understand the last clause as a distinct proposition or 
description of a change to be wrought in the haunts and lairs of desert 
animals. But Ewald regards the whole as a mere description of the desert 
and continues the construction into the next verse. In the haunt ofjackahf 
{in) their lair, {in) the place for reeds and rushes, even there shall he a way, 
&c. As this removes the difficulty of explaining the growth of reeds and 
rushes as a promise, it would seem to be entitled to the preference, but for 
the length of the sentence which it assumes and the conjunction of the 
beginning of ver. 8. These objections may be obviated, and the advantages 
of the construction still secured, by connecting this, as a descriptive clause, 
not with what follows but with what precedes : fountains shaU burst forth in 
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ike haufd oftoolvei, {in) their lair (or reeUng place), (in) the couiri (or grovh 
ing-plaee) of reede and ruehee. We may then sappode either that these 
marahy spots are represented as the fiftToorite resort of certain animals, or 
that two distinct descriptions of the wilderness are given, first by describ- 
ing it as the resort of solitary animals and then as susceptible alike of culture 
and bhabitation. The description, even if bapplicable strictly to the 
same spot, might correctly be applied to different parts of the same wilder- 
ness. The suffix in nvsn refers not to pK understood (De Dieu), but to 
D^^n as a pluralie inhumanue (Gesenius), or to each of the D^^H distribu- 
tively (Junius : cuhilt eujueque) as an individual of the feminine gender 
(Lam. iv. 81). There is consequently no need of reading D^V3*) (Eennicott), 
pD (Houbigant), nns or ^vnD (Lowth). Gesenius supplies a relative be- 
fore nV3*) {which woe xte lair or where its lair was) ; but a much more 
natural construction is proposed by Maurer and Hitzig, who explain it as in 
simple apposition with D^^n ni3. The explanation which has now been given 
of the verse, as a poetical description of complete and joyful change, excludes 
of course the allegorical interpretation of the pools as meaning schools, 
and the fountains teachers (Yitringa), the dragon's den the heatiien world 
(Schmidius), the dragons themselves persecutors, pa^an emperors and papal 
powers (Gill), the reeds and rushes persons eminent in spiritual knowledge, 
authority, and influence (Cocceius). All these particulars may be included 
in the change described, but none of them can be regarded as specifically 
much less as exclusively intended. 

8. The desert shall cease not only to be barren but also to be pathless 
or impassable by reason of sand. And there shall he there a highway and 
a way ; and there shall not pass through (or over) it an unclean {thing or 
person) ; and it shall be for them {alone). Job (idi. 2i) speaks of a )nn 

TTt to {a wilderness in vhich there is no way), and Jeremiah (xviii. 16), 
of a n?1^D H7 yyi {a way not cast up), to both which descriptions we have 
here a contrast. The comparison suggested is between a faint track in the 
sand and a solid artificial causeway. (Bosenmliller : via aggerata. Hen- 
derson : a raised road. Yatablus : exaltaia lapidibus. Glericus : munita 
semita.) Eighteen manuscripts and several ancient versions omit T^\ 
which may be explained, however (with Junius and Tremellius), as a hen- 
diadys, highway and way for high way. The way meant is explained by 
Forerius to be Christ, fiuth, and ihe sacraments ; by Gill, a vay cast up by 
sovereign grace, which is raised above (he mire and dirt of sin, and carries over 
it and from it. Grotius, as usual, goes to the opposite extreme of making 
it denote the way to the temple. Gataker seems to apply it to the improve- 
ment of the roads in Judea. Musculus understands it as ensuring to the 
exiled Jews a free return to their own country. But even this return seems 
to be only one of many particulars included in the promise of a general 
change and restoration, which is reaUy the thing denoted by this whole 
series of prophetic figures. On the form and import of the phrase it shall 
be called, see chap. 1. 26. (J. H. Michaelis : vocabitur quia erit.) For the 
way of holiness, Glericus substitutes the classical expression, via sacra. 
The next clause is paraphrased by Grotius as meaning that no Syrian*, 
Assyrian, Ethiopian, or Egyptian, shall be seen there. Hitzig explains it 
as an exclusion of the heathen generally, and pronounces it a trace of later 
Judaism. Enobel goes further, and describes it as an effusion of ntuional 
hatred. * The obvious meaning of the words is that the people of Jehovah 
shall themselv^ be holy. (Compare chap. i. 25, iv. 8.) This is in &ct 
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the meaniDg even of those Sciiptares which exclude from Zion (or the 
sanctaaxy) ^ Canaanite (Zech. xiv. 21), the nncircumcised (Ezek. zHv. 9), 
and the stranffer (Joel iv. 17). The Kin may be grammaticallj construed 

either with 717DD or with irr, which is sometimes mascoline. It shall be 
for is rendered by Hitzig it belongs tOf withoat a material change of mean- 
ing. The prononn them^ which has no expressed antecedent in &e sentencoy 
has been Tariooslj applied to the blind ^hose eyes were opened (Jonins), to 
the saints (Gataker), to Israel (Eimchi), to the exiles (Hitzig), to those 
recovered from idolatry (Henderson), and to those tmly reformed by suffer- 
ing (Knobel).' Barnes and Henderson refer it, by prolepsis, to Dv1K3 in 
the next verse. This is no doubt sabstantially correct ; but the precise 
import of the original expression seems to be, that the highway shall belong 
exclusively to them for whose sake it was made, for whose use it was in- 
tended. A very different sense is put upon this phrase by Calvin, who 
connects it with what follows, and translates, et erit illis ambitions in via^ 
referring Kin to God himself, and explaining the whole as a promise that he 
would go before them in the way thus prepared, as he went before Israel of 
old in the pillar of cloud and of fire. The same construction is adopted by 
De Dieu {et erit ipse ilUs ambulator via), and Clericus {erit qui prior illis 
viam ingredietur), who applies it expressly to Christ as the dux salutis nos' 
tra, Lowth says that tiie old English versions gave the same sense, but 
that our last translators were misled by the absurd division of the verse in 
the Masoretio text, destroying the construction and the sense. His own 
version is, but He hvmelf shall be with them, walking in the way, which 
he explains to mean, that God should dwell among them, and set them an 
example that they should follow his steps. Among the later writers this 
construction is approved by Dathe and Ewald {und da er den Weg ihnen 
geht). The objections io it, stated by Gesenius, are, the sense which it puts 
upon the particle in w, and the needless violation of the Masoretic accents. 
He, and most of the other modem writers, give precisely the construction 
found in Junius and Tremellius {viator ne stulti qnidem potenmt deerrare), 
* taking T*^ 17n as equivalent to nnx H2V (chap, xxxiii. 8), and though 
singular in form, collective in meaning and construction. The ^ before 
D^^fiC is not expletive (Henderson), but exegetical and emphatic. The 
meaning strictiy is, the travellers and the fools, t. e, the travellers, not 
excepting such as are ignorant or foolish. Dv^K is translated by the Sep- 
tuagint dnevaptuw, and by Cocceius leves, Gataker explains it as denoting 
simple-minded Christians, while Henderson understands the whole clause 
as a promise, that the Jewish exiles, however defective some of them might 
be in intellectual energy^ should not fail of reaching Zion. fiendewerk 
comes nearer to the full sense of the words, which he explains to mean that 
only moral impurity, not ignorance or weakness, should exclude men from 
this highway. But the words, in their primary and strict sense, are de- 
scriptive, not of the travellers, but of the way itself, which should not be a 
faint or dubious tack through shifting sands, but a highway so distinctly 
marked that even the most ignorant and inexperienced could not miss it. 
The straightness or directness of the path, which Grotius and Bosenmiiller 
make a prominent idea, may be implied, but is not expressed. 

9. The wilderness, tiiough no longer, barren or pathless, might still be 
the resort of beasts of prey. The promised highway might itself be exposed 
to their incursions. But immunity from this inconvenience is here promised. 
There shall not be there a lion, and a ravenous beast sliall not ascend it, nor 
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he found there / and (there) ihaU toaUs redeemed (ones), ' Tor a 'similar 
promise, in a still more fignrative dress, see Hosea ii. 18» and for a descrip- • 
lion of the desert as the home of deadly animals, Isaiah zxx. 6. Hende- 
werk refers there and it to the desert, Hitzig and others to the way. Both 
are consistent with the context, which describes all the inconveniences and 
dangers of the desert as removed ; bnt in this place the primary allusion is 
no donbt to the highway described in the foregoing verse. Hence the 
phrase ascend it, t. e, from the level of the sands, through which the road is 
supposed to be cast up. This precludes the necessity of referring, with 
Gesenius, to the use of this verb by Ezra and Nehemiah in reference to the 
journey from Babylon, or by Job in reference to the wilderness itself as 
higher than the ctdtivated country (Job vi. 18). Lowth seems to take f^D 
nvn as a poetical description of the lion {th^ tyrant of the beasts). But the 
first word is an adjective denoting violent, rapacious, ravenous, destructive, 
deadly. It is translated as a simple case of concord by the Vulgate {mala 
hestia), Luther (reissendes Hiier), Tremellius (violenta /era), the English 
Bible {ravenous beast), and Henderson ((destructive beast). The original 
construction is retained by Cocceius {violenta fer arum), while Kuobel sup* 
plies a preposition (ein zerreissendes unter ihnen), and Ewald makes it a 
direct superlative {das gevcUtsamste der Thiere). These terms are applied 
by the Targum to persecuting kings and rulers, by Jarchi to Nebuchadnezzar 
in particular, by Junius to the enemies of the church, and by Augusti to 
the avenger of blood. But they are rather intended to complete the great 
prophetic picture of a total change in the condition of the desert, under 
which general idea we may then include a great variety of suitable particu- 
lars, without, however, mcdcing any one of them the exclusive subject of the 
prophecy. The feminine verb KVOn is well explained by Kuobel, as agree- 
ing in form with nrn, and in sense with r*^B. There is no need, there- 
fore, of reading i<VO' with Lowth on the authority of four Hebrew 
manuscripts. Knobel gives Dv1M:i its original and proper sense of bought 
back, %. e. out of the bondage into which tiioy had been sold. Most other 
writers give it the more general meaning freed or delivered. Junius : 
vindicati. Cocceius : asserti. Barnes understands it in a double sense, 
as expressive both of temporal and spiritual redemption. Augusti refers it 
to the avenger of blood, whom he supposes to be mentioned in the other 
clause {von ihm gesicJiert wandelt man hin). Calvin construes l^/HI as a 
subjunctive {ut rtdempti ambulent.) Yitringa makes the last clause a dis- 
tinct proposition, or rather the beginning of the next verse {et ibunt asserti, 
et redempti, &c,). Ewald adopts a construction somewhat similar {so gehen 
sie erlost, und Jahves losgekaufie u. s. w.). There is no need, however, of 
departing from the simpler and more usual construction, which connects it 
closely with what goes before, supplying there as in the English Bible {the 
redeemed shall walk tJiere), and only as in the version of Gesenius {nur 
Erloste gehen dort). 

10. The whole series of promises is here summed up in that of restoration 
and complete redemption. And the ransomed of Jehovah shall return and 
come to Zion with shouting, and everlasting joy upon their head ; gladness 
and joy shall overtake {them), and sorrow and sighing shaUfiee away. The 
first phrase, which is no doubt equivalent in meaning to D^71K2 in ver. 9, is 
paraphrased as follows in one of the French versions : ceux-la desqueU 
VEtemel aura payi la ranqon. The connection with ihe preceding context 
s needlessly though not erroneously expressed in some versions by trans- 
ating the initial particle yea (Lowth), so (J. H. Michaelis), or therefore 
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(CalTin). Zion is mentioned as the journey's end ; they shall not only 
move towards it bat attain it The words everlasting joy may either be 
governed by the preposition (tn^^ shouting and everlasting joy upon their 
head), or constmed with the substantive verb xmderstood (everlasting joy 
shall be upon their head). The latter construction, seems to agree best with 
the Masoretic accents. Jarchi understands by a7\V Jincc^ ancient joy, or 
the joy of old ; but more seems to be promised. The Gialdee Paraphrase 
supposes the image here presented to be that of a cloud of glory eu compas- 
sing the heady or floating over it. Gataker and Lowth suppose an allusion 
to a crown or wreath, and Umbreit to a sacerdotal crown particularly. 
Yitringa, Gill, and Eosenmiiller understand the Prophet as alluding to the 
festal use of unguents (see Ps. zlv. 8 ; Eccles. ix. 8 ; Luke tU. 46). E^auJos 
combines the figure of a crown with that of unction. Gesenius, ^Vlnurer, 
and Enobel explain joy upon the head as meaning its expression in tiiQ 
countenance. According to Sonctius, head is put for person, or the vfhole 
body, which seems altogether arbitrary. Clericus explains the clause to 
mean that joy shall be at the head, i. e. march before them. It deserves to 
be recorded, as a monstrum interpretationis, that Forerius supposes an 
allusion to the washerwomen's practice of carrying clothes upon their heads. 
In the last clause, joy and gladness may be either the subject or the object 
of the verb. The later construction is given in the English Bible {they 
shall obtain joy and gladness) after the example of the Targum, Peshito, 
and Vulgate. In favour of the other, which is given in the Septuagint 
{xaraXn^tTai aurou;), may be urged the analogy of Deut. xxviii. 2 (all 
these blessings sliall come on thee and overtake thee), and of the last clause of 
the verse, where sorrow and sighing are allowed to be the subjects of the 
verb by all except Cocceius, who consistently translates it, shall escape 
sorrow and sighing. The figures of this verse are applied to the return 
from exile by the Targum {from the midst of their captivity), Henderson 
thinks that deliverance not too trivial to be thus described, and Junius 
applies it in a wider sense to the reception of converts into the church. 
Calvin extends it to the whole course of life and to its close. The Talmud 
applies it to the world to come, and Gill says that '* the highway before 
described not only leads to Zion, the church below, but to the Zion above, ta 
the heavenly glory ; and all the redeemed, all that walk in this way, shaU 
come thither ; at death their souls return to Gk)d that gave them, and in 
the resurrection their bodies shall return from their dusty beds and appear 
before God in Zion." The allusions to the Babylonian exile are cozrectly 
explained by Barnes upon the principle that minor and temporal deliver- 
ances were not only emblems of the great salvation, but preparatory to it. 
The devout Yitringa closes his exposition of the cheering promise, with, 
which Isaiah winds up the first great division of his prophecies, by exclaim- 
ing to his reader, Ora mecum Domintun supplex, ut earn suo tempore propi-^ 
tius impleat; inlerim credens non/estinabit. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

The next four chapters contain a historical appendix to the first part of 
Isaiah's prophecies, relating chiefly to Seimaeherib's invasion and the 
slaughter of his host, to Hezekiah's sickness aud miraculous recovery, and 
to the fiiendly intercourse between him and the king of Babylon. The 
same narratiye is found substantially in the second book of Kings (chaps» 
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xviii.-xx.), and a different acconnt of the same matter in the seoond book 
of Chronicles (chap, zxxii.). The close resemblance of the former passage 
to the one before us has afforded fall scope to the German appetite for 
critical conjecture and ingenious combination. Paulus and Hendewerk 
adhere to the old opinion of Grotins and Yitringa, that the narratiTe in 
Kings is a raried transcript of the one in Isaiah ; but Eichhom, Gesenius, 
Maurer, and De Wette regard the latter as an addition, by the hand of a 
compiler, to the collection of Isaiah's prophecies, abridged and otherwise 
altered from the book of Kings ; while Koppe, Eosenmiiller, Hitzig, XJmbreit 
and Knobel consider the two narratiycs as parallel or collateral abridgments, 
made by different writers, from the same original, viz., a more extended his* 
tory, no longer in existence. This last hypothesis is founded on the diffi- 
culty of maintaining either of the others, a difficulty springing from the 
fJEust that neither of the passages sustains, in all respects, the character of 
an original or an abridgment. Each contains matter which is not found in 
the other, and although Gesenius and Knobel have endeavoured to demon- 
strate that the diction, phraseology, grammatical structure, and even the 
orthography of the passage before us, are symptomatic of a later origin, 
neither the principle which they assume, nor its specific application here, is 
BO unquestionable as to satisfy the mind of any ordinary reader, in .default 
of more conclusiTe evidence. The particular points included in this general 
statement will be noticed in the exposition. From the strong resemblance 
of the passages, and the impossibility of fixing upon either as the more 
ancient and authentic of the two, the natural inference would seem to be, 
that they are different draughts or copies of the same composition, or at 
least that they are both the work of the same writer, and that this writer is 
Isaiah. That the prophets often acted as historiographers, and that Isaiah 
in particular discharged this office, are recorded facts. Nothing can be 
more natural, therefore, than the supposition that ho inserted the same 
narrative in one book as a part of the chronicle of Judah, and in the other 
as an illustrative appendix to his earlier prophecies. To what extent this 
would make him the author of the books of Kings is here a question of but 
little moment. Whether these are to be regarded as complete compositions 
of particular authors, or as continuous official records, formed by successive 
entries, or as abstracts of such records made for permanent preservation, 
the supposition that he wrote both passages is equally admissible. As to 
the variations of the two from one another, they are precisely such as 
might have been expected in the case supposed, that is to say, in the case 
of the same writer twice recording the same facts, especially if we asscme 
an interval between the acts, and a more specific purpose in the one case 
than the other. It must also be considered that on this hypothesis, the 
writer expected both accounts to be within the reach of the same readers, 
and might therefore leave them to illustrate and complete each other. 
That there is nothing in these variations to forbid the supposition of their 
being from the same pen, is evinced by the circumstance that each of the 
parallels has been declared, for similar reasons, and with equal confidence, 
to be a transcript of the other. Against the supposition that Isaiah is the 
author of both or either, even German ingenuity and learning have been 
able to adduce no better arguments than one or two fiimsy philological 
cavils, such as the use of Jewish in chap, xxxvi. 11, and some others 
which will be particularly mentioned in the exposition, together with the 
usual objections founded on the assumed impossibility of miracles and inspi- 
ration. Thus the recession of the shadow, the destruction of Sennacherib's 
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army, the prediction of his own death, and of the length of Hezekiah's life, 
are all alleged with great naivete hy the infidel interpreters as proofs that 
these chapters are of later date, whereas thej only prove that their writer 
was a prophet sent from God. The simple conmion-sense Tiew of the 
matter is, that since the traditional position of these chapters amdng the 
writmgs of Isaiah corresponds exactly to the known fact of his having 
written a part of the history of Judah, the presumption in/avoor of his 
having written both the pass.i2[es in question cannot be shaken by the mere 
possibility, or even the intrinsic probability of other hypotheses, for which 
there is not the least external evidence. The specific end, for which the 
narrative is here appended to tbe foregoing prophecies, appears to be that 
of shewing the fulfibnent of certain prophecies which had relation to a 
proximate futurity, and thereby gaining credence and authority for those 
which had a wider scope and a remoter combination. 

1. And it was (or came to pass) in the fourteenth year aJtJie king Heze^ 
ktah, Sennacherib king of Assyria came up against all tJie fenced (or forti' 
fied) cities of Jndah, and took tliem. The parallel passage in Kings is 
immediately preceded by a summary account of the earlier events of Heze- 
kiah's reign, with particular mention of his religious reformations and his 
extirpation of idolatry, to which is added an account of the deportation of 
the ten tribes by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xviii. 1-12). This visitation is 
referred to the apostasy of Israel as its meritorious cause, and contrasted 
with the favour of the Lord to Hezekiah as a faithful servant. While 
Ephraim was carried away never to return, Judah was only subjected to a 
temporary chastisement, the record of which follows. The verse which 
directly corresponds to that before us (2 Kings xviii. 18) differs from it 
only in the omission of the idiomatic formula ^1^1. The statement in 
Chronicles (xxxii. 1) is, that he entered into Judah and encamped against 
the fortified cities and proposed ("^D^CM) to subdue them to himself. The 
same restricted sense is put by some interpreters upon the stronger phrase 
{and took tJiem) which Isaiah uses. Others, with the same view, limit the 
meaning of the word all before cities. Gesenius understands the cities here 
meant to be those which Behoboam fortified (2 Chron. xi. 5-12). Sen- 
nacherib is mentioned, under nearly the same name, by Herodotus, who calls 
him the king of Assyria and Arabia! This may either be accounted for, as an 
example of the loose geographical distinctions of the ancient writers, or as 
implying that the Assyrian conquests really included certain portions of 
Arabia. Between this verse and tbe next, as they stand in Isaiah, the 
narrative in Kings inserts three others, which relate what immediately 
followed the invasion of the country, and preceded the attack upon Jeru- 
salem. The snbstance of this statement is that Hezekiah sent to Sennacherib 
at Lachish, saying, I have offended (t. «. in renouncing his allegiance to 
Assyria), return from me, that which thon puttest on me I will bear ; that 
Sennacherib accordingly imposed a tribute of three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty of gold, to pay which Hezekiah gave him all the treasures of tbe 
palace and the temple, not excepting the metallic decorations of the doors 
and pillars (2 Kings xviii. 14-16). This last act seems to be entirely in- 
consistent with the view which Calvin takes of Hezekiah*s conduct in this 
whole transaction as entirely innocent and laudable, evincing a pacific dis- 
position and a willingness to purchase peace at any price. He seems indeed 
to have been disposed to buy it far too dearly when he stripped the house o^ 
God to pay for it, an act which certainly implies distrust of the divine pro- 
tection. There is nothing, either in the case before us, or in the general 
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analogy of Scriptoie, to forbid the Bapposition/ that the' narrative waa 
intended to oJiibit the weakness no less than the strength of Hezekiah*8 
fedthy in which case there is no need of laboriously vindicating all his acts 
as p^ectly consistent with a strong and lively fiuth, although his general 
sincerity and godliness cannot be questioned. Another addition to the 
nazrative is found in the second book of Chronicles (xxxii. 1-8), where we 
read that Hezekiah, when he saw that Sennacherib was come, and that his 
face was towards Jerusalem for war, took measures to s^engthen the 
defences of the ciiy, and to cut ofif the supply of water from l£e enemy, 
while at the same time he encouraged the people to rely upon Jehovah, and 
not to be afraid of the Assyrian host. All this is spoken of as having taken 
place before what is recorded in the next verse of the chapter now before us. 
If we suppose it to have followed Hezekiah*s message to Sennacherib and 
payment of the tribute, the inference would seem to be that the invader, 
having received the money, still appeared disposed to march upon the Holy 
City, whereupon the king abandoned all hope of conciliation, and threw 
himself without reserve on the divine protection. 

r«. 2. And the king o/A$syr%a sent Babshakeh Jrom Lachish to Jerusalem, 
to king Bezekiah, with a strong force, and he stood hy the conduit (or aque- 
duct) of the upper pool, in the highway of the fullers field. Besides Bab- 
shakeh, the narrative in Kings mentions Tartan and Babsaris ; that in 
Chronicles uses the general expression his servants, Babshakeh may be 
named aJone here as the chief speaker, or as the conmiander of the expedi- 
tion. The Jews have a tradition that he was a renegado or apostate Jew, 
and one absurd story makes him out to have been a son of Isaiah. Others 
account for his knowledge of Hebrew by supposing him to have acquired it 
by intercourse with captives of the ten tribes. Lachish was a town of 
Judah, south-west of Jerusalem on the way to Egypt. This place Sen- 
nacherib was now besieging (2 Chron. xxxii. 9), and being probably detained 
longer than he had expected, he detached a part of his forces to attack 
Jerusalem, or rather to summon Hezekiah to surrender. That the main 
body of the army afterwards advanced against Jerusalem is nowhere expli- 
citly recorded, although some infer from chap. x. 28-82 that they did so, 
making a circuit to the north for the purpose of surprising the city. It is 
said in Chronicles that Sennacherib was now before Lachish, in the militaxy 
sense, t. e, besieging it, wUh all his force, which some explain to mean tot/A 
a large part of it, others with his court, and the usual accompaniments of an 
Eastern camp, in order to remove a supposed inconsistency with what is 
here said. But the phrase in Chronicles relates to the Assyrian force at 
Ijachish before Babshakeh was detached, and is inserted merely to explain 
the statement that he came /rom Lachish, because Sennacherib had halted 
there with all his army, llie verb "TDST may also be referred to the halt of 
Babshakeh'a detachment, or to the position which they took up on arriving ; 
but it is simpler to refer it to the spot on which Babshakeh himself stoo^ 
during the interview about to be described. The spot was doubtless one at 
great resort. For the localities here mentioned, see the notes on chap. viL 
8, and xxxi. 9-11. The verse in Kings, which corresponds to this, is more 
redundant in expression, from which Gesenias. infers as a matter of course, 
that it is the original and this the copy, as if amplification were not as easy 
as abridgment. ' 

m Z. Then came forth wdo him JSliaJtim, SiUsiah^s son, who was over the 
house, and Shebna the scribe, and Joah, AsapKs son, the recorder, * Hie 
parallel narrative (2 Kings xviii. 18) prefixes to this verse a statement that 
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he called to (or for) ike kingfin answer to which summons these three 
ministers came oat. Eliakim here appears as Shebna*s saccessor, according 
to the prophecy in chap. zsii. 20» and Shebna himself as an inferior office- 
bearer. Interpreters have amused themselyes with trying to discover equiva- 
lents in modem parlance for these three official titles, such as chamberlain, 
steward, major-domo, secretary, master of requests, master of the rolls, 
historiographer, &c. It is enough to know that they probably denote three 
principal officers of state, or of the royal household, which in oriental 
governments is very much the same thing. Clericus, in his version of this 
sentence, omits the name of JboA, and then notes it as an error of the 
Hebrew text, to be corrected by a comparison with 2 Kin^ xviii. 18. 

4. And Rahshakeh said to them: Say fiow (or if you puase) to JTezekiah^ 
Tliue eaith the great king^ the king of Assyria^ What is this confidence which 
tliou covfidcst inf He expresses his contempt by withholding the name of 
king from Hezekiah and calling his own master the great king, a common 
title of the Persian and other oriental monarchs, corresponding to Grand 
Seignior, Grand Jlonarque, and Emperor as a distinctive royal title. The 
interrogation in the last clause implies surprise and scorn at a reliance so 
unfounded. Confide and confidence sustain the same etymological relation 
to each other as the Hebrew noun and verb. 

5. I say (or have said), only word of lips, counsel and strength for the war; 
now on whofn hast thou confided, that thou hast rebelled against tne? The 
parallel passage in Elings has thou hast said, which Lowth assumes to be 
the true text here, while others treat the common reading as an error of the 
writer or abridger. It is muck easier, however, to account for ?7^9 as 
having arisen from ^y*^ a defective orthography for ^?7^¥> ^<ui to deduce 
the latter from the former. The tnth no doubt is that both the readings 
are original, since both may be so explained as to express the same idea. 
Many interpreters regard what follows as a parenthesis (i^ is only word 
of lips, %. e. mere talk). Others make it interrogative {is mere talk counsel 
and strength for the war?). Others suppose an ellipisis in each member (/ 
say you have only word of lips, but there is need oi counsel and strength for 
the war). The simplest construction is : I say, mere word of lips is (your) 
counsel and strength for the war, i, e, your pretended strength and wisdom 
are mere talk, &lse pretension. The allusion is not so much to Hezekiah's 
prayers (Eimchi) as to his addresses to the people, recorded in 2 Chron. 

' xzxii. 6-^. The sense of the other passage (2 Kings zviii. 20) seems to 
be, thou hast said (to thyself, or thought, that) mere talk is counsel and 
strength for the war. The contemptuous import of D^n^S^ 12T is apparent 
from Prov. xiv. 28. The rebellion mentioned in the last clause is Hezekiah's 
casting off the Assyrian yoke (2 Kings xviii. 7). 

6. Behold, thou hast trusted in the staff {or support) of this broken reed, 
in JEgypt, which, {if) a man lean upon it, will go into his hand and pierce 
it : so is Fharaoh king of Egypt to all those trusting in him. He answers 
his own question. The charge of relying upon Egypt may be either 

• regarded as a true one, or as a malicious fabrication, or as a mere infer- 
ence from the analogy of other cases and the habitual relation of the 
parties. Egypt may be called a broken reed, either as being always weak, 
or in allusion to what it had already- suffered from Assyria. Broken of 
course does not mean entirely divided, buUso bruised or shattered as to 
yield no firm support bat rather to do injury. (See chap. xUi. 8, below.) 
Neither Gesenius nor any other critic seems to consider DnVD tP as a 
gloss, a strong proof that such explanatory clauses are not quite se un- 
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natural as they are elsewhere represented. (See the notes on chaps. 
Til. 17, Yiii. 7.) - .. 

- 7. And if thou iay to me^ W$ trust in Jehovah our Godf m it not ho whoso 
hi^h places and whose altars Setehiah hath taken away, and said to Judah 
and to Jerusalem^ Before this altar shall ye worship. The parallel passage 
(2 Kings xyiii. 22) has ye say in the plnrali which Gesenins regards as 
the ori^nal and proper form, because Hezekiah is afterwards mentioned in 
the third person. Bnt what then becomes of the faToorite critical canon, 
that the more difficolt reading is commonly the tnie one, or of the allega- 
tion that the author of the text before us is proved to be a copyist by his 
disposition to nmove irregularities and make the form of eipression uni- 
form ? BabshaKeh's question evidently refers to Hezekiah*s reformation 
of religious worship (2 Kings xviii. 4), which he erroneously regarded as a 
change of the national religion. The paraUel passage adds, at the end of 
the sentence, in Jerusalem^ which is just as likely to hare been added in 
the one copy, as to have been omitted in the other. 

8. And now, engage^ I pray thee, with my lord the king of Assyria, and 
I will give thee two thousand horses, if thou he able on thy part to set riders 
upon them. A contemptuous comparison between the Jews, who were 
almost destitute of cavalry, and the Assyrians, who were strong in that 
species of force (chap. t. 28). 21SfT\n is not to wager, or to give pledges, 
but simply to engage with; whether in fight or in negotiation, must be deter- 
mined by the context. 

9. And how wilt thou turn away the face of one governor (or satrap) of 
the least of my master's servants ? So thou hast reposed thyself on Egypt, 
with respect to chariots and horses. As a man is said to turn his face to- 
wards an object of attack, so the latter may be said to turn back (or away) 
the face of his assailant when he repels him. The last clause is an infer- 
ence from the first, as the first is from the foregoing verse. If Hezekiah 
could not command two thousand horsemen, he was unprepared to resist 
even a detachment of the Assyrian force, and if thus helpless, he must be 
trusting, not in his own resources, but in foreign aid. 

10. And now (is it) without Jehovah I have come up against this land to 
destroy it ? Jehovah said to me, Oo up to (or against) thss land and destroy 
it. Some interpreters suppose that ^e Assyrians had heard of prophecies, 
in which they were described as instruments by which Jehovah meant to 
punish his own people. It is much more natural, howeveir, to regard this 
as a bold attempt to terrify the Jews by pleading the authority of their 
own tutelary deity for this invasion. The parallel passage (2 Kings 
xviii. 25) has place instead of the first land, a clear case, as Knobel ima- 
gines, ot assimilation on the part of the transcriber. But no such infer- 
ence was drawn from the opposite appearance in ver. 7, nor is any attempt 

made to explain why the ^ and were not assimilated also. 

11. Then said Eliakim, and Shehna, and Joah, unto Rahshaheh, Pray 
speak unto thy servants in Aramean, for we understand {it), and ^Pf^ 
not to us in Jewish, in the ears of the people who {are'j on the waU. This 
request implies an apprehension of the bad effect of his address upon the 
multitude. Aramean corresponds very nearly to Syrian in latitude of 
meaning ; but the language meant is not what we call Syriae, but an older 
form, which was probably current, as the French is now, at the courts and 
among the educated classes of an extensive region. Jewish is Hebrew, so 
called by the Jews, as the language of the whole British empire is called 
English, or as German is sometimes called Saxon. The use of this term 
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here'is nrged by some as a proof of later date than the time of Isaiah, on 
the ground that the distinctiye name Jewink could not have been common 
till long after the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which left 
Jndah the only representative of Israel. But how long after this event 
may we assume that such a usage became common ? The ten tribes were 
carried into exile by Sennacherib's father, if not by his grand&ther. It is 
altogether probable that from the time of the great schism between 
Ephraim and Judah, the latter began to call the national language by its 
own distinctive name. At the period in question, such a designation was 
certainly more natural in the mouths of Jews, than IsraelUuh or even 
Hebrew. We tmdersUxnd, literally, we (ere) hearing, i. e. hearing distinctly 
and intelligenUy. 

12. And Rahehakeh said: Is it to thy master and to thee^ that my master 
hath sent me to speak these words ? Is it not to the men sitting on the wall 
to eat their own dung and to drink their own water with you ? The last 
clause might seem to mean, is it not appointed to tJiem, necessary for them, 

or are they not doomed t &c. But since ^ is used in the parallel passage 
(2 Kings zviii. 27) after n^e^ as a simple equivalent to /K, it is better to 
repeat the verb of the first clause at tiie beginning of the second : has he 
not sent me f The last clause is obviously descriptive of the horrors of 
famine in their most revolting form. The same idea is conveyed still 
more distinetiy in Chronicles : ** Whereon do yo trust that ye abide in the 
fortress of Jerusalem ? doth not Hezekiah persuade you to give over your- 
selves to die by fiunine and by thirst, saying, the Lord our God shall 
deliver us out of the hand of the king of Assyria? '* (2 Chron. xzxii. 10, 11). 
So here the people are described as sitting on the wall, t. e, holding out 
against Sennacherib, only that they may experience these horrors. The 
Masoretic readings in the margin of the Hebrew Bible are mere euphemistic 
variations. T^*!^ might seem to mean thy masters, as the singular my 
master is expressed in the same sentence by its proper form. But the 
fact is that the singular tHK is never joined with any suffixes but those of 
the first person. The only form, therefore, in which thy master could have 
been expressed, is that here used. The ambiguity is removed by the con* 
nection, which requires the phrase to be applied to Hezekiah. 

18. And Rabshakeh stood and called with a loud voice in Jewinh (t. e. 
Hebrew), and said. Hear the words of the great king, the king of Assyria. 
In so doing he not only testified his contempt for the king's messengers by 
insolentiy disregarding their request, but made a political appeal to the 
hopes and fears of the multitude. That he stood arid called, is explained 
by some to mean that he assumed a higher position, or came nearer to the 
wbH ; but the simplest and most natural explanation is, that he remained 
where he was before and merely raised his voice. 

14. Thus saith the king: let not Hezekiah deceive you, for he wiU not be 
aJtle to ddit^ you. The repeated mention of the king reminds them, that 
he is not speaking in his own name, but in that of a great monarch. The 
parallel passage (2 Kings xriii. 29) adds, out of his hand. 

15. And let not Hezekiah make you trust in Jehovah, saying, Jehovah wiU 
certainly save us, this eity shaU not he given up into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. The only difference between this and the parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 80) is that the latter inserts HK before this city, a construc- 
tion of the passive verb which, according to Knobel, was considered incorrect 
by the transcriber. The idea of certain deliverance is expressed by the 
idiomatic combination of the future and infinitive. 
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btl^lMiorlmi not to Seuhiah^ far iha'utM the king ofAwfria^ pudsB with 
nwtrhieamg, undcam^inU unto iM/atui §ai ye (mny) man hie own 9%%$ ami 
(MMry) num hie ownfig-tree^ and drink ye(eoery)man the watereofhie own 
.eutem. :<n3n3 nanallj means a hUeoing^hni in a few bstances a ^^ or 
pmontf as a token of good wilL -JSence some explain the phrase here 
vmij make nw a preeentf or male an agreement with me hg a preeent. Others , 
gire the Hebrew word, in this one ease, the sense o( peace, which of course 
suits the connection, because it is in £ftet a mere conjecture' from the con- 
te^ If an unusual meaning of the word must be assumed, it might have 
that of kneeling, as a gesture of submission or an act of homage, from ^09- 
to hwei. It is possible, however, to adhere more closely to Uie usage of 
the term, by taking bUesing in the sense of friendly salutation, which in the 
East is commonly an invocation of the divine blessing. Thus the verb to 
blese is often used to express the act of greeting or of taking leave. To 
make a blessing with one then might mean to enter into amicable inter* 
course. To come out is in Hebrew the common militaiy phrase for the 
surrender of a besieged town. The inducements offered in the last clause 
are in obvious antithesis to the revolting threat or warning in the last clause 
of ver. 12. To eat the vine and fig-tree (meaning to eat their fruit) is an 
elliptical form of speech, which has its anidogies in every language. 

17. Until I come artd take you away to a land like your own land, a land 
of com and wine, a land of bread and vineyarde. The parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 82), adds, a land of oil-olive and honey, that ye may live and 
not die, which has quite as much the aspect of an amplified copy as of a 
redundant original. This reference to the deportation of the people as a 
future event has led some interpreters to the conclusion, that Sennacherib 
was now on his way to Egypt, and deferred the measure until his return. 
It has been disputed what particular land is here meant, some saying Meso- 
potamia, to which others object that it was not a wine-growing country. 
But, as Ejiobel observes, there is no need of supposing that the Assyrian*s 
description was exactly true. He may indeed have intended merely to 
promise them in general a country as abundant as their own. 

18. Let not (or beware leet) Seukiah seduce you, eaying, Jehovah wiU 
deliver ue, Save the gode of the nation* delivered every one hie land out of 
the hand of the king of Assyria f '& is commonly equivalent to lest, and 
dependent on a foregoing verb, but sometimes (like the Latin ne) stands at 
the beginning of a sentence. Here we may either supply take heed, or 
regard |D as equivalent to ^M, which is actually used in the parallel 
passage (2 Kings xviii. 82) with a repetition of the verb W^n (hearken 
not to Snehiah when he incites, or, for he shall incite you, saying). Had 
this been the form of expression in Isaiah, we should have seen it noted as 
an instance of assimilation characteristic of a later writer; but as it xm- 
luokily occurs in the other place, it is discreetly overlooked by the inter- 
preters. The Assyrian here, with characteristic recklessness, fi>rsakes his 
previous position, that he was but acting as Jehovah's instrument, and sets 
himself in disdainful opposition to Jehovah himself. 

• 19. Where {are) the gods of Mamath and Arpad f where the gods of Sip- 
harvaim f and (when or where was it) that they delivered Samaria out of 
my hand f In the rapidity of his triumphant interrogation, he expresses 
hunself darkly and imperfectly. The last clause must of course refer to 
ihd gods of Samaria, though not expressly mentioned. O is not an inter- 
rogative pronoun [who have delivered f) nor an interrogative particle {have 
ihey delivered t), but a connective particle, dependent upon something not 
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eipresaed. For the situation of Hamath and Arpnd, see the note on chap, 
X. 9. Sepharvaim is probably tha Sipp/iara of Ptolem/, a town aad pro^ 
Tince in the aoath of Mesopotamia, aireadj subject to Assym in the azj3 
'of Shalmmieser. The pamllet passage (2 Kings xviii. 84) odds ffetia and 
lovah, vhich are also named with Sepharraim in 2 Kings zix. 18, and Isft. 
zxxvii. 13.' Tha question (in/iera are theyt) seems to implj not only that 
thej had not saved their worshippers, bat thai they had ceased to be. 

20. Wlto [art they) among aU tht gedt of thtte landt, that havt dtliv»r»d 
their land out of my hand, that Jthovdh tkmdd deliver JenuaUm out of my 
hand T The parallel passage (2 Kings zriii. 96) omits theu before land* ; 
another exception to the genentl ststemenf, that tha narrative before ns is 
an abridgment of the other. In this argomentatiTe interrogation, he pats 
Jehovah on a level with the gods of the sDrronnding nations. 'This is still 
more freqaently and pointedly expressed in tha parallel pasEBge in Chronicles : 
" Know ye not what I and my fathers have dbne nnto all the nations of 
the conntries ? Were tha gods of the nations of tha conntrias ahla to de- 
liver their conntty ont of my hand ? Who was there among all the gods 
of these nations, which my fathers utterly destroyed, that was able to deliver 
his people ont of my hand, that your God should be able to deliver yoa oat 
of my hand 7 And now, let not Hezekiah deceive you, and let him not 
eednce you, neither believe him ; for no god of any nation (a kingdom has 
been able to deliver his people out of my hand, and out of the hsjid of my 
&ther3 ; how mnch less shall yonr God deliver you out of my hand ?" 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 13-15). From the same authority we learn that over and 
above what is recorded, Sennacherib's servants " spake still more against 
the God Jehovah and against Hezekiah his servant" (ver. 16), and that 
" they cried with a loud voice in the Jewish language, to tha people of 
Jemsalem who were on the wall, to af&igbt them, and to tronble them, that 
they might take the city ; and they spake against the God of Jemsalem as 
against the gods of the nations of the earth, the work of men's hands " 
(vera. 18, 19). 

' 21. And thty held their peaet, and did not antuer him a leori, for tueh 
teat the eommandment of the king, eaying, Te thaU not aniwer him. Some 
interpreters refer the first clause to Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah ; but the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 36) says expressly that the peopU held their 
peace, which Knobel says is more correct, as if Uis two were inconsistent, 
and gravely adds, that our narrator was thinking of the messengers. The 
notion of some of the old writers, that they did confer with him, notwith* 
■landing what is here said, is gratuitous and arbitrary in a high degree. 

22. Then came Eliakim, HiUeiah't ton, vho (vat) over the houte, and 
Shebna the leribe, and- Joah Aeaph'a ton, the recorder, unto Hetelaah, vith 
tiieir clothee rent (literally, rent of cIocAm), and told him the ttord* of Bab- 
ihakeb. Some of the older writers understand the rending of their gar- 
ments as a mere mgn of their horror at Rabshakeh's hlasphemies ; some 
of the modems as a mere sign of despondency and ahum at the impending 
dangers ; whereas boUi may naturally be included. : ' : 



CHAPTEB XXSVII. 

This chapter is a direct eontdnuation of the one before it. It describes 
the effect of Rabshakeh's blasphemies and threats on Hezekiah, his humi> 
liation ; his message to Isuah, ' and the answer ; the retreat of Bab- 
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flhakehy Sennacherib's letter, Hezeldah's prayer, Isaiah's prophecy, and 
its folfihnent in the slaughter of Sennacherib's army and his o^m flight 
and murder. 

1. And it fooi (or earns to pass) whsn king Heuhiah heard (the report of 
his messengers), that he rent his ehthss, and covered himself with saeh- 
eloth, and went into the house of Jehovah. Gill's suggestion, that he 
rent his clothes because of the Assyrian's blasphemy and put on sackcloth 
because of his threats, appears to be a £uiciful distinction. Both acts 
were customaxy signs of mourning, and appropriate to any case of deep dis- 
tress. He resorted to the temple, not only as a publie'^place, but with 
reference to the promise made to Solomon (1 Kings viii. 29), that God 
would hear the prayers of his people from that place when they were in 
distress. Under the old dispensation there were reasons for resorting to 
the temple, even to offer private supplications, which cannot possibly apply 
to any church or other place at present. This arose partly from the &ct 
that prayer was connected with sacrifice, and this was rigidly confined to 
one spot. 

2. And he sent Eliahim who was over the household^ and Shehna the'seribe^ 
and the elders of the ^'ests, covered with sackcloth, unto Isaiah the son 
of Amo%, the prophet. While he himself resorted to the temple, he sent to 
ask the counsel and the intercessions of the Prophet. Calvin's supposition, 
that Isaiah was directed to remain at home, amidst the general idarm and 
lamentation, ss a test of Hezekiah's fidth, seems at least unnecessary. 
Eliakim and Shebna are again employed in this case, as being qualified to 
make an exact report of what had luippened, and in order to put honour 
on the Prophet by an embassy of distinguished men. In the place of Joah, 
he sends the elders of the priests^ i. e, Sie heads of the sacerdotal families. 
The reference of elders to personal age by Luther {den altesten Priestem) 
and Barnes (the old men of the priests), is less consistent with the context, 
which describes the other messengers by their official titles only, and with 
the usage of D^3pT, as denoting the hereditary chiefs of Levi no less than 
the other tribes. The king applies to the Prophet as the authorized ex- 
pounder of the will of God. Similar applications are recorded elsewhere 
with sufficient frequency to shew that they were customary, and that the 
prophets were regarded in this light. Thus Josiah sent to Huldah (2 Kings 
xxii. 14), Zedekiah to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 8), &c. . The impious Ahab 
required Micaiah to come to him, and that only at the earnest request of 
king Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii. 9). From the mention of the Prophet's 
fiftther two very different but equally gratuitous conclusions are drawn ; 
one by Yitringa, who infers that Isaiah was of noble rank ; the other by 
Hendewerk, who infers that he caimot be the author of this narrative, as 
he never would have called himself the son of Amoz. In the paraUel 
passage (2 Kings xix. 2) the patronymic follows the official title, whereas 
here it precedes it. As this last is the usual collocation, Gesenius appears 
to think that it was substituted for the other by the later writer, while Hit- 
zig, for the very same reason, declares this to be the original reading. ^^The 
plural D W seems to shew that P^ is not here the name of the material 
but of the garment (covered with sacks, or sackcloth dresses). Of the king's 
prompt appeal to Gt>d in his extremity. Gill quaintly says : Hezekiah does 
not sit down to consider RahshakeNs speech^ to take it in pieces and give an 
answer to it, hd he applies unto God. 

3. And they said unto him, Thus saith Setekiah, a day of anguish and 
rebuke and contempt (is) this day, for the children are come to the birth (or 
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to the plaeei of hirth), and there u not Btrengthto bring forth. The indirect 
constmetion of the first words {that they may say to him), adopted bj some 
writers, is not only unnecessary bat foreign from the Hebrew idiom which, 
especially in narTative, prefers the most simple and direct forms of expres- 
sion. That Hezekiah told them thns to speak, is not only implied in their 
doing so, but expressly asserted by themselves, and need not therefore be 
recorded. As the execution of a command is often left to be inferred from 
the command itself (chaps, vii. 3, yiii. 1, &c.), so here the details of the 
command are to be gathered from the record of its execution. The com- 
mon version of iTlV [trouble) seems too weak for the occasion and for the 
figure in the other clause. It is well explained by Yitringa, as denoting, 
not external danger merely, but the complicated distress, both of a temporal 
and spiritual nature, in which Hezekiah was involved hy the threats and 
blasphemies of the Assyrian. Bebuke is applied by the Septuagint (imdi- 
eisMt) and some interpreters to the reproach^ of Rabshakeh ; but ii is more 
agreeable to usage to explain it as signifying the divine rebuke or chastise- 
ment, as in Ps. Ixxiii. 4, cxlix. 7. It is characteristic of the Scriptures and 
the ancient saints to represent even the malignity of human enemies as a 
rebuke from God. The very same phrase {dayofrdntke) is used in the 
same sense by Hosea (v. 9). The verb from wmch nVM3 is derived means 
to treat with contempt, or more specifically, to reject with scorn. It is some- 
times used to denote God*s rejection of his people (Deut. xxxii. 19 ; Jer. 
ziv. 21 ; Lam. ii. 6), and Hitzig accordingly translates the noun rejection 
or reprobation (Fertoef^/txn^). But as the verb more frequently expresses 
man's contempt of God (& g. chap. L 4), interpreters are commonly agreed 
in making the noun here mean blasphemy. The terms employed by Lowth 
(contumely) and Henderson (calumny) are too weak, if the reference be to 
God, as the usage of the verb seems to require. The oral expression of 
contempt for God is blasphemy. The metaphor in the last clause ex- 
presses, in the most affecting manner, the ideas of extreme pain, imminent 
danger, critical emergency, utter weakness, and entire dependence on the 
aid of others. (Compare the similar expressions of chap. xxvi. 18.) The 
reference of the passage to the interrupted reformation of religion, or to 
the abortive effort to shake off the Assyrian yoke, is equally illogical and 
tasteless, while the question, whether Judah is here represented as the 
mother or the child, betrays a total incapacity to appreciate the stren^ 
and beauty of the Prophet's metaphor. There is no more need of mootmg 
' such points than if he had simply said, the present distress is like the pains 
of childbirth. 

4. If peradventure Jehovah thy Ood wUl hear tlie toords of Bdbshakehf 
whom the king of Assyria his master hath sent to reproach the living Ood, 
and will rebuke the words which Jehovah thy Ood hath heard, thm shaU 

ihou lift up a prayer for the remnant (that is still) .^nJ (here). ^^1K may 
generally be expressed by our perhaps, and this tnmslation is adopted here 
by most interpreters, who then take 1 at the beginning of the last clause in 
the sense of therefore. But by retaining what appears to be the primaiy 
and proper force of vlfei, as a contingent and conditional expression, and 
making 1 the usual sign of the apodosis, we may throw the whole into one 
sentence, and make more obvious the connection of the clauses. It was 
because Hezekiah thought Jehovah might hear, that he asked Isaiah's 
prayers in his behalf. The meaning given to vIK in this construction is 
expressed in the English version of Isa. xlvii. 12, and Jer. xxi. 2, and might 
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be siibsiitated (or perhapd in all the ekseB wheria the laiier u employecl id 
represent this particle, in some with great advantage to the deamess or the 

force of th(9 expressions^ Lowth*8 explanation of vIK as an optative par- 
ticle (0 that JAovah thy Ood would hear)\& not justified by nsa^. ' ^ The 
doubt iBxpressed in the first clause, whether God will hear, is viewed by 
some interpreters as inconsistent with the statement in the last clause, that 
he has heard. To remove this imaginary discrepancy, some deny that the 
first clause really expresses doubt or implies contingency ; others allege 
that hear is used in two distinct senses, that of simply hearing, and that of 
regarding or attending to, and acting accordingly. The true solution 
seems to be, that the preterite yt38^ denotes a past time only in relation to 
the contingency expressed by PO^. Perhaps he will Jiear, and then punish 
what he has heard. Both verbs may then be understood in one and the 
same sense, either that of simply hearing, or in that of acting as if one 
heard. The reproach and blasphemy of the Assyrian consisted mainly in 
his confounding Jehovah with the gods of the surrounding nations (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 19), in antithesis to whom, as being impotent and lifeless, he is here 
and elsewhere called the living Ood, The Septuagint, Vulgate, and most 
interpreters, ancient and modem, make n^3in an infinitive, connected by 
the 1 with n*^, and descriptive of Rabshakeh's blasphemies {and to rebuke 
me in the tcordSf &c.). But reprove or rehtJce is a description wholly inap- 
propriate to such a speech, and the Hebrew word nowhere means to rail at 
or revile. Usage, moreover, would require the particle to be repeated before 
this infinitive, and Gesenius (in his Commentary) accordingly assumes that 
n^ini is put for n^3in7l. The grammatical and lexicographical objections 
may be both avoided by taking n^Sin as a preterite with the 1 cohversive, 
as in the English Version {and will reprove). The 3 may then be either 
a mere connective of the verb with its object {rebuke the words)^ or denote 
the occasion and the ground {rebuke him^r the words, &c.). Maurer, who 
successfully defends this construction (in his note on 2 Kings xix. 4), in 
order to shew that he is not alone in his opinion, says, consentientem habeo 
'Fdsium, He might have gone a little further back, not only to Junius and 
Tremellius, but to Jonathan, who paraphrases the expression thus, and will 
take vengeance for the words, &c. The same construction is adopted by 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus. It is also retained in the modem English ver- 
sions, among which that of Lowth puts a peculiar sense upon the clause, by 
making it express a wish that God would refute Babshakeh's words, mean- 
ing no doubt by the actual exertion of the power which he called in question. ' 
But this specific meaning of n^Sin cannot be sustained by usage. To lift 
up a prayer is not simply to utter one, but has allusion to two common 
idiomatic phrases, that of lifting up the voice in the sense of speaking loud 
or beginning to speak, and that of lifting up the heart or soul in the sense . 

of earnestly desiring. The passive partioiple/mnc? is often used in Hebrew 
to'dMiote what is present in a certain place, or more generally what is extant \ 

in exntence, or forthcoming. The meaning left, wluch is expressed in the * 

English and some other versions, is suggested wholly by the noun with 
which the participle here agrees. As to the application of Uie whole phrase^ 
it may either be a general description of the straits or low condition to which 
the i^osen people were reduced (as the church at Sardis is exhorted to 
strengthen the things which remain, Bev. iii. 2), or be more specifically 
understood in reference to Judah as surviving the destruction of the ten , 

tribes (compare^ chap, xxviii. 5), or to Jerusalem as spared amidst the 
general desolation of Judah (compare chap. i. 8). In either case, the king 
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«7eqii08t8 the Prophet to pny for UifflrdeHverance -from 6n&:e.de8traetioif. 

*Thi8' application was made to Isaiah, not as a private person, :howe7er 

-eminent in piety, bat as one who was recognized as standing in an intimate 
relation to Jehovah, and as a constitated mediom of commnnication >with 
him. In like manner God himself said to Abimeleoh of Abraham^ Ae w a 

j)rophet, and bKcUI pray for Me«, and thou shcd^ live (Gen. zx. 7). In 
recognition of the same relation, Hezekiah twice says thy Ood, $.«. thine 
in a peculiar and distinctive sense. This phrase is therefore not to be 
reganied as an expression of despondency, or even of humility, on Heze« 
kiah's part, but as a kind of indirect explanation of his reason for resorting 
to the Prophet at this juncture. 

5. And the s&rvants of king Heukiah came to Isaiah, This is a natural 
and simple resumption of the narrative, common in all inartificial history. 
It affords no ground for assuming^ a transposition in the text, nor for ex- 
plaining PDX^l in ver. 8 as a subjunctive. - 

6. And Isaiah said to them^ Thus shall ye say to your fnaster, Thus saith 
Jehavahy Be not afraid o/" (literally /row hefore or from the face of) the words 
which thou hast heard^ {mth) which the servants of the king of Assyria have 
blasphemed me. The last verb means to rail at or revUe, and when applied 
to God, must be translated by a still stronger term. The word translated 
sertmnts is not the same with that in the preceding verse, but strictly means 
young men or boys, and is so translated in the Targum and Vulgate. 
Many interpreters regard it as a contemptuous description, and it is so 
translated by Hitzig {Knappen), Umbreit {Buhen)^ Henderson (striplings), 
and in other modem versions. 

7. Behold I am putting (or about to put) a spirit in him, and he shall hear 
a noise, and shall return to his own land, and I will cause him to fall by the 
sword in his own land, Calvin translates the first clause ecee opponam 
tUi ventum, and explains it to mean that God would carry him away as with 
a wind (compare chap. xviL 13). The English Version renders it, behold 
I will send a blast upon him, meaning either a pestilential blast or a destruc- 
tive tempest. Others understand by nn the destroying angel, or an evU 
spirit by whom he should be haxmted and possessed. But most inter- 
preters refer the phrase to an effect to be produced upon the mind of the 
Assyrian. Thus some explain nn to mean terror, others courage, others a 
desire to return home, others simply a change of mind. The most probable 
conclusion is, that it does not denote a specific change, but divine mfluence 
as governing his movements. ny^t}(^ strictly means anything heard, and 
Luther accordingly translates the phrase, he shall hear something. Most 
writers understand this as referring to the news mentioned in ver. 9 below. 
But Henderson observes that this news, far from driving Sennacherib 
home, led to a fresh defiance of Jerusalem. He therefore ingeniously sug- 
gests, that this expression has reference to the news of the destruction of 
his.hosi.before Jerusalem while he himself was absent. But in the next 
verse Babshakeh is said to have rejoined his maJster, nor is there any further 
mention of an army at Jerusalem. It is possible, indeed, though not re- 
corded, that Babshakeh left the troops behind him when he went to Libnah. 
under the command of Tartan or Rabsaris (2 Emgs xviii. 17), and this is 
still more probable if, as some suppose, Babshakeh was a mere ambassador 
or herald, and Tartan the real military chief. If it can be assumed, on any 
ground, that the great catastrophe took place in the absence of Sennacherib, 
which would account for his personal escape, then Henderson's explanation 
of 7\V\C^ is more satisfactory than any other. The modem Germans are 
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perplexed by thia Terse. Thej would gladly explain the predictioii in the 
laat clanse as a prophecy ex eventu; bat in that case, how could the alanghter 
of the host have been omitted ? The only escape from this dilemma^ is by 
the arbitrary aUegation that the prophecy was fidsely ascribed to Isaiah by 
a kter writer. U this be bo, we may as well reject the whole ; for what 
assorance have we that a writer, who fisibricates miracles and prophecies, ia 
faithfnl in his history of other matters ? The inconyeniences of this attempt 
to save a part while really discrediting the whole, are cnrionsly apparent from 
Gesenias*8 endeavoor to explain the first clause of this Terse as a sagacioos 
political conjecture, and the other as a subsequent interpolation. 

8. And Rahihaheh returned, and found the king of Aeeyria fighting 
agatntt (i. e. heeieging) Libnah, for he heard that he had decamped from 
Lachish, Both these towns were in the plain or lowlands of Judea, south- 
west of Jerusalem (Josh. xt. 89, 42), originally seats of Canaanitish kings 
or chiefs, conquered by Joshua (Josh. xii. 11, 16). Tiachish was one of 
the fifteen places fortified by Eehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9), and one of the 
last towns taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxiT. 7). It was still in existence 
after the exile- (Neh. xi. 80). Libxiah was a city of the Lerites and of 
refuge (Josh. xxL 18), and appears to haTe been nearer to Jerusalem. 
Henderson infers that Sennacherib had conquered Lachish, most other 
writers that he failed in the attempt. Some of the older writers make 
Libnah an Egyptian city, either because'one of the stations of the Israelites in 
the wilderness bore this name (Num. xxxiii. 20), or because Josephus, in order 
to reconcile Isaiah's narratiTe with that of Herodotus, represent's Sen- 
xutcherib as learing Lachish to besiege Pelusium. The last yerb in this Terse 
properly denotes the remoTal of a tent or an encampment, an idea happily 
expressed in Lowth*s translation by the military term decamped. The sense 
of this Terb can be here expressed in our idiom only by the use of the plu- 
perfect* which form is glTen by most Tendons to the Terb before it likewise, 
and Hendewerk extends it CTen to the Tcrbs of the first clause, which is 
wholly gratuitous. 

9. And he (Sennacherib) heard eay concerning Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, 
He is come forth to make tear with thee ; and he heard {it\ and sent (or tchen 
he heard it he sent) messengers to HezeiUah, saging (what follows in the next 
Terse). On the meaning of the Hebrew name 6^3, see the notes on chap. 
xTiii. 1, and zx. 8. Tirhakah was one of the most famous conquerors of 
ancient times. Megasthencs, as quoted by Strabo, puts him between 
Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar. He is also named by Manetho as one of 
the Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt. He was at this time either in close 
aliance wiUi that country, or more probably in actual possession of Thebais 
or Upper Egypt. The fiact that an Etluopian dynasty did reign there is 
attested by the ancient writers, and confibrmed by still existing monuments. 
The Greek forms of the. name (Tomex^, T<£^(, Ti^xwy) Tary but little firom 
the Hebrew. Barnes and some of tne older writers suppose that Sennacherib 
had already been driTcn out of Egypt by this king, and was now afraid of 
being followed into Palestine; but this conclusion is hardly warranted by 
the &cts of the history, sacred or profime. It is unnecessary to suppose, with 
J. D. Michaelis, that Tirhakah had crossed the desert to iuTade Assyria, 
or cTcn with Bosenmiiller, that he was already on the firontier of Judah. 
The bare feict of his haTing left his own dominions, with the purpose of 
attacking Sennacherib, would be sufficient to alarm the lattor, especially as 
his operations in the Holy Land had been so unsuccessful. He was 
naturally anxious, therefore, to induce Hezekiah to capitulate before the 
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Ethiopians shonld arrive, perhaps before the Jews should hear of their 
approach. That he did not march upon Jerusalem himself is yezy probably 
aecoxmted for by Yitringay on the ground that his strength lay chiefly in 
cayalxy, which conld not be employed in the highlands, and that the poHor- 
oetic part of warfare, or the conduct of sieges, was little known to any ancient 
nation but the Romans, as Tacitus asserts. A peculiar difficulty arose 
also from the scarcity of water in the environs of Jerusalem, which has 
been an obstacle to all the armies that have ever besieged it (see the notes 
on chap. zxiL 9-11). Gesenius supposes that symptoms of the plague had 
begun to shew themselves in Palestine. Instead of /V before Tirhakah, the 

parallel passage (2 Kings zix. 9) has ^^, which is the more remarkable be- 
eause the latter particle is represented by some critics as a fisivourite of the 
copyist or later writer, to whom they ascribe this portion of Isaiah. In- 
stead of the second heard ^ the parallel passage has he returned ^ which, 
according to a common Hebrew idiom, may qualify the next verb {sent)^ by 
giving it the sense of unt again. This, which certainly yields an appro- 
priate meaning, is restored by Lowth in this place as the true text, while 
Gesenius and the later German writers, who are usually bold enough in 
critical conjecture, choose in this case to regard the reading in Isaiah as a 
tautology of the later writer. Yet the variation is precisely such as one 
writer would be apt to make in recording the same matter twice. 

10. Thus ehall ye say to Mezekiahy king ofJudah^ Let not thy God deceite 
thee^ in whom thou truetesty saying, Jerusalem shall not he given into the hand 
of the king of Assyria, This recognition of Hezekiah*s royal dignity, of 
which Rabshakeh seemed to take no notice, if significant at all, as some 
interpreters imagine, may be accounted for upon the ground that in this 
message the design of the Assyrians was not to destroy the people's con- 
fidence in Hezekiah, but the king^s own confidence in God. For the same 
reason, Sennacherib's blasphemy is much more open and direct than that 
of Rabshakeh. The word saying may be referred either to Hezekiah or to 
God. This English Yersion makes the last construction necessary, by 
changing the collocation of the words ; but Luther, Gesenius, and many 
others understand the sense to be, in vhom thou trustesty saying. This is 
in fact entitled to the preference, on the ground that HDU is the nearest 
antecedent. On the whole, it is best, in a case so doubtful, to retain the 
Hebrew collocation with all its ambiguity. The word swrenderedy used by 
Henderson in this verse, is not only less simple than the common version 
given, but confines the clause too strictly to the act of the besieged, instead 
of making it at least include the act of God himself, as the protector of 
Jerusalem. 

11. Behold, thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done to all 
the lands, by utterly destroying them, and thou shalt he delivered! The 
inteijection behold appeals to these events as something perfectly no- 
torious ; as if he had said, See what has happened to others, and then 
judge whether thou art likely to escape. The pronoun thou, in the first 
clause, not being necessary to the sense, is, according to analogy, distinc- 
tive and emphatic, and may be explained to mean, thou tU least hast heard, 
if not the common people. In the last clause, the same pronoun stands in 

* opposition to the otiier kings or kingdoms who had been destroyed. This 
clause is, in most versions, rendered as an interrogation, but is properly on 
exclamation of contemptuous incredulity. AU the lands may either be an 
elliptical expression for all the lands subdued by themy or, which is more in 
keeping with the character of the discourse, a hyperbolical expression of 
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'ihe speakar^B anoganee. ^ DO^Vin? gtrictly meana to doom ^hem^ or devote 
'them iirerocably to destraction, bat in usage commonly inclndea the idea 
!^f execation as well as of design. (Compare the note on chap, zi; 16). 
'From the mention of the hingt of Assyria in the plnral, some writers take 
occasion to accnse Rabshakeh of intending to arrogate the glory of these 
conqaests to Sennacherib ezclnsively, whereas the latter did not dare to do 
80 in addressing Hezekiah. Bat others, with more probability, infer that 
the singalar form, employed by Rabshakeh, is itself to be nnderstood col- 
lectively, like king of Babylon in the fonrteenth chapter. - 

12. Did the godt of the nations deliver them^ which my fathers deetroyed^ 
{to wity) Gozan^ and Maran^ and Reuph^ and the children of Eden which is 
{or who were) in Telassar ? Here again the collocation of the words makes 
the constraction donbtfal, thoagh tiie general sense is clear. DH^K may j 
either be referred to lands in the precedmg Terse (the mascoline form being 

then a licence, or perhaps a sign that by the lands we are to understand 

the people who inhabited them), or to ^17^, or to Q^13, or it may be con- 
nected with "^^^ in the sense of those wltom, which appears to 'be preferred 
by Hitzig. The construction then is, Did the gods of the nations deliver 
Xhose whom my fathers destroyed? With respect to the places mentioned in 
the second clause, all that is absolutely necessary to the just xmderstanding 
of the sentence is, that they were well known, both to speaker and hearer, 
as Assyrian conqaests. The difficulty of identifying some of them affords 
an incidental aj^^ument in favour of the antiquity and genuineness of the 
passage. Gozan is probably the modem KaitsJian, the Gauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, a region of Mesopotamia, situated on the Chaboras, to which a 
portion of the ten tribes were transferred by Shalmaneser. Haran was a 
city of Mesopotamia, where Abraham's father died, the Carrae of the 
Bomans, and famous for the great defeat of Crassus. Rezeph, a common 
name in oriental geography, here denotes probably the Ressapha of Ptolemy, 
a town and province in Palmyrene Syria. Eden means pleasure or delight, 
and seems to have been given as a name to various places. Having been 
thus applied to a district in the region of mount Lebanon, the native 
Christians have been led to regard that as the site of the terrestial para- 
dise. Equally groundless are the conclusions of some learned critics as to 
the identity of the place here mentioned with the garden of Eden. In 
Isa. IL 8, the reference is not to a country well known and distinguished 
Jor its fertility (Barnes), but to the garden of Eden as a matter of history. 
Such allusions prove no more, as to the site of the guden, than the similar 
allusions of modem orators and poets to any delightful region as an Eden 
or a Paradise, Even the continued application of the name in prose, as a 
geographical term, proves no more than the use of such a name as Mount 
Pleasant in American geography. The inference, in this place, is especially 
untenable, because the word sons or children, prefixed to Eden, leaves it ; 
doubtful whether the latter is the name of a place at all, and not rather ^ 
that of a person, whose descendants were among the races conquered by 
Assyria. The relative pronoun may agree grammatically either with sons 
or Eden, and the form of the verb to be supplied must be varied accord- 
ingly. Td'ossar, which Gesenias thinks may be identical with the EUasar 
of Gen. xiv. 1, where it is substituted for the latter by the Targum of 
Jerusalem, appears to be aoalogous in form to the Babylonian names, TeZ- 
-abiby TeUmelah, Tel-hasha^ m iJl of which td means hill, and corresponds 
to the English mount in names of places. 

13. JFhere is the king ofJIamath^ and the king of Arpad, and the king of 
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the eUy Sepharvaim, Hehah and Iwahf ^*The qnestidn implies' iiiai ihey 
"were nowhere, or liad ceased to be. The first three names occur in the 
same^order iix Babshakeh's speech (chap, zzxvi. 19), and the retoaining 
two also in the parallel passage (2 lEUngs xviii. 84). As the love of uni- 
formity and assimilation here betrayed is on the part of the pretended 
older writer, the GermaS critics haTC discreetly overlooked it. Of Hena» 
nothing whatever is known, and of Ivvah only that it may be identical 
with the Awa of 2 Kings xvii. 24, from which Assyrian colonists were 
transferred to Sammaria. The absence of all farther trace of these two 
places, and the peculiar form of the names, led J. D. Michaelis to follow 
Symmachns and Jonathan in making both words verbs or verbal noons, 
impljdng that the kings just mentioned had been ntterly subverted and de- 
stroyed. But this interpretation, although highly plausible in this one 
case, is much less natural, if not wholly inadmissible, in 2 Kings xviii. 84. 
It would be easy to affirm, no doubt, that the writer of the latter passage 
misunderstood the one before us ; but from this suggestion even Gesenius 
and his followers are precluded by their foregone conclusion that the text 
in Kings is the more ancient of the two. Another explanation of these 
words is that suggested by Luzzatto, who regards them as the names of 

the deities worshipped at Hamath, ArpaJ, and Sepharvaim, and takes \PO 
in the sense of idol or tutelary god, which last idea is as old as Clericus. 
This ingenious hypothesis Luzzatto endeavours to sustain by the analogy of 
Adrammelech and Anammdechy the gods of Sepharvaim (2 Kings xvii. 81), 
the second of which names he regards as essentially identical with Hena. 
In favour of this exposition, besides the hci already mentioned that the 
names, as names of places, occur nowhere else, it may be urged that it 
agrees not only with the context in this place, but also with 2 Kings 
xviii. 84, in which the explanations of the words as verbs or nouns is inad- 
missible. This^ explanation, and the grounds on which it rests, are at 
least entitled to* a fsdi comparison with that first given, as the one ap- 
proved by most interpreters. Musculus xmderstands the dual form of 
Sepharvaim as denoting that it consisted of two towns, perhaps on difife- 
rent sides of the Euphrates, and that Hena and Iwah were the distinc- 
tive names of these. The particular mention of the eity Sepharvaim, 
and the construction of that word with /, are peculiarities not easily ac- 
counted for. The substitution of n^K for VK (2 Kings, xix. 18) is of 
course ascribed by Gesenius and Knobel to the later writer's fondness 
for exact uniformity, his own violations of it to the contraiy notwith- 
standing. 

14. And Minekiah took the letters from the hand of the messengers, and read 
ity and went up (to) the house o/Jehovah, and Hezekiah spread it "before Jehovah, 
As nothing had been previously said respecting letters, we must either 
suppose that the preceding address was made not orally but in writing, or 
that both modes of communication were adopted. The latter is most pro- 
bable in itself, and agrees best with the statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 17, 
that besides the speeches which his servants spake against the Lord God, 
and against his servant Hezekiah, Sennacherib vBrote letters to rail on the 
Lord God of Israel and to speak against him. The singular pronoxm {it) 
referring to the plural antecedent (leUers), is explained by David Kimchi 
distributively, as meaning every one of them; by the Taigum, as meaning 
simply one of them, i, e, according to Joseph Elimchi,' the one that contained 
the blasphemy. Luzzatto supposes that it was customary to send duplicate 
of the same letter, as the modem Samaritans did in their correspondences 
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'with Job Lndolf, and that Hezekiah, though he took both or all» had no 
occasion to read more than one of them. This is certainly ingenious and 
plausible ; but perhaps the moBt satisfactory explanation is, that D^CD, like 
the Latin litera^ had come to signify a single letter, and might be therefore 
treated indiscriminately either as a singular or a plural form. This is the 
more probable, because it can hardly be supposed ''that Sennacherib would 
write more than one letter to Hezekiah on this one occasion, unless in the 
way suggested by Luzzato, which is not to be assumed without necessity or 
evidence.' That he wrote at the same time to the chief men or the people, 
is an arbitrary and improbable assumption, and even supposing that he did, 
why should Hezekiah be described as receiving all the letters ? Some ver- 
sions wholly disregard the difference of number. Thus the Septuagint and 
Luther make both noun and pronoun singular, while Calvin and the Vulgate 
make both plural. The parallel passage (2 Kings six. 14) removes all 
appearance of irregularity by reading them instead of it. This is so glaring 
an exception to the sweeping allegation of a constant disposition, in the text 
before us, to remove anomalies and seeming incongruities, that Gesenius is 
under the necessity of finding some expedient for the vindication of his 
darling theory. This he plausibly accomplishes by saying, that as both 
texts have the singular form spread it in the other clause, the later writer 
chose to assimilate the phrase in question to this, and not to the preceding 
plural noun. It does not seem to have occurred to the ingenious special 
pleader, that the last it needs as much to be explained as the first, and that 
such a copyist as he supposes, instead of saying read it, because he was going 
to say spread it afterwards, would naturally first say read them, and then 
say spread them for the sake of uniformity. Such explanations appear 
almost puerile compared with the obvious and simple supposition of two 
draughts or copies by the selfisame writer. Another characteristic observa- 
tion of Gesenius on this verse is, that Hezekiah must have spread the letter 
in the temple in order to let Jehovah read it firom the Holy of Holies, and that 
accordingly in ver. 10, he is called upon to open his eyes, which he says 
reminds him of the praying machines of Thibet. This specimen of exe- 
getical wit is eagerly caught up and repeated by later and inferior writers. 
The spreading of the letter before God is supposed by Clericus to have 
been designed to excite the feelings and the prayers of the people, by 
Calvin to affect the feelings of the king himself. It seems, however, 
to have been no studied, cidculated movement, but a natural expression of 
anxiety and trust in God, as a protector and a confidential friend ; a state 
of mind which to an infidel must needs appear ridiculous. As any man 
would carry an open letter, which troubled or perplexed him, to a fiiend 
for sympaUiy and counsel, so the pious king spreads this blasphemous 
epistle before God, as the occasion and sabject of his prayers. Josephus 
says he left it afterwards rolled op in the temple, of which there is no 
record in the narrative before us. He also says that Hezekiah lay pros- 
trate, in the Jewish manner, in the presence of Jehovah, firom which it 
might seem that he took incnfi^ in Uie sense of stretched hvmsdf^ which 
would' be ungrammatical and contrary to usage. But Yitringa is no doubt 
correct in his opinion, that Josephus had no reference to this word, but to 
the signs of mourning mentioned in the first and second verses, with which 
he would naturally associate prostration as their usual accompaniment. 
(See for example 1 Chron. xxi. 16.) 

16. And Hezekiah prayed to Jehovah, saying (what fisllows in the next 
verse). Hendewcrk observes that this mode of proceeding was eharac- 
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teristie of a person more like David in deToiion than in energy and enter- 
prise. With a fiu: superior appreciation of the good king's character, Gill 
quaintly says that, instead of answering the letter himself, he prays the 
Lord to answer it. Instead of to, the pmllel passage (2 Kings xiz 16) has 
before Jehovah, 

16. Jehovah of hosts. Gad of Israel, dwelling between (or sittinff upon) the 
eheruhim, thou art he, the God (t. e, the only true God), thou alone, to all 
the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made the heavens and the earth. The 
parallel passage (2 Kings zix. 15) omits niK3V, npon which Gesenius 
remarks that me combination here used is very common in the prophecies, 
while it scarcely occurs at all in the historical books. What can be more 
natural, therefore, than that Isaiah shonld employ it in the case before us, 
and the simple prose form in the book of Kings ? This is surely a more 
obvious conclusion than the one which Gesenius draws, viz., that the later 
copyists and compilers of the books of the Old Testament altered the text 
at will, to make it suit the customary form of expression in their own day. 
The cherubim were visible representations of spiritual beings, or, as Bi&hr 
and Hengstenberg suppose, of the perfection of the creature in its highest 
form. The name is most probably derived from 3*^, as a synonyme of 3ip, 
to approach, or as a transposition of 33^, to rids, in allusion to the angels 
as the bearers of God*s chariots. This last verb is connected with the noun 
in Ps. xviii. 11. £ichhom*s attempt to identify the word with the /rjci; or 
griffins of Eastern mythology has been repeated by some later writers, but 
with small success. Some suppose an allusion, in the case before us, to 
Jehovah's riding on the cherubim (Ps. xviii. 11), or angels through the air; 
others to his being enthroned above the material cherubs in tJbe temple. 
This sense is given by Luther and the ancient versions, but Calvin and 
many later writers understand him to be here described as duelling between 
the cherubim. (Compare Exod. xxv. 22.) In either cose there is allusion to 
his manifested presence over the mercy-seat, called by the later Jews 
sheMnah, which word is itself used in the Chaldee Paraphrase of the verse 
before us. Forerius translates the Hebrew phrase without a preposition, 
inhabitant of the cherubim, which would seem, however, to describe God as 
dwelling in the images, not over them or under the shadow of their wings. 
The pronoun Kin is understood by some as an emphatic or intensive addi- 
tion, like the Latin ipse : thou thyself (art) the God, &c. Others regard it 
as an idiomatic substitute for the copula or verb of existence, used with all 
the persons, thou art the God, &c. But on the general principle of adher- 
ing to the strict sense of words where it is possible, it is best to trans- 
late it tliou (art) ho, and to regard what follows as explanatoiy of this 
pregnant and concise expression. The God ofaU the kingdoms of the earth 
is not an exact translation of the Hebrew words, in which the God stands 
by itself as an emphatic phrase, meaning the only God, the true God, and 
what follows is intended to suggest a contrast with the &lse gods of the 
nations. ^3^ is not simply ofaU, in all, for all, or over all, but toith 
respect to all. Thou art the one true God, not only with respect to us, 
but witk respect to all the nations of the earth. The reason follows : be- 
cause thou hast made them all, and not the earth only, but the heavens 
also. All this is indirectly a reply to the Assyrian blasphemies^ which 
questioned the almighty power of Jehovah, and pot him on a level with the 
idols of the heathen. The same antithesis betwen the impotence of idols 
and the power of God as shewn in the creation of the world, occurs in Ps. 
xcvi. 5, and Jer. x. 11. 
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• 17. Soto thiM tar, Jihotah, mtt hear ; open thw «yti, Jahovah, and 
M* ; and ktar aU tht wordi of Sftataefierib, which ha hath itnl (or v>ho hath 
tent) la reproach the living God. : These eipressiona are entirely analogoos 
to thosa in many other places, when God ia entreated to see and hear, i.e. 
to act u if he saw and heard. The attempt of Geaenias and hia followers 
to restrict them to the reading of the letter or tie hearinR it read, neither 
reqnirea nor deserrefl refhtation. Gesenltia algo takes 1^7 as a singnkr, 
Bobstitated for the plural Ti'S of the pitiuUel pUBsge (2 Eings xix. 16), 
throngh the trantcriber'i ignorance of the Hebrew idiom, which always 
speaks of tomiiig one ear, bat of opening both eyes. If this distinction is 
as natural and obTions as he represents, it ia strange that even a ttanscriber, 
to whom the Hebrew was Temacnlar, ahonld not have been aware of it. 
Snpposing, however, that Isaiah wrote both nanatiTee, there would be 
noUuug more snrprising la his saying et/et in one and eye in the other, 
than there is in the coexistence of such forms as uord of God and «ordt of 
God, hit mercy and hit merciet, where the predominance of one form does 
not preclude the occasional occorreoce of the other. Gesenins, moreover, 
did not think it necessai? to ioform his readers of the &ct, which Hender- 
son has brought to light, that more than fifty monnscripts, and nearly 
twenty editions, have the asool plural form I'^f, an amount of evideoca 
ten times as great as that which Gesenins, in other cases, thinks enoagh to 
justify Uie boldest changeB in the text. Still less did he consider himself 
called upon to mention, that the common reading ^3*B itself may be a plural 
form, according to analogy, as stated eipreasly by himself in his Lehrgebaudt 
(p. 216) and his amaller Grammar (| 85, Remark 3). Least of all did he 
see cause to state, that this explanation of the form is rendered almost neces- 
sary here by the parallelism, because if ^3'^ were written instead of ^^'If 
merely because of a pause in the sentonce, then ^)]!*, which occnpies the 
^«Tj some position in the other member, would be written ^JTSj, and aa this 
is not the case, the obvious conclusion is, that the teghol io ^*K is the 
union-vowel of a plural noon before the sufGx, with the * omitted as in 
Ezod. zzxiii. 13, and other cases cited by Gesenins in his grammars. Tha 
&ct that "^ys has a stronger di^uncdve accent than l^TK, instead of weaken- 
ing confirms the argument, because if the former were in pause, the structure 
of the sentence would require the latter to be so too. What Gesenius says 
in reference to the use of the word Hoitt in the preceding verse, viz., that 
it throws light upon other critical phenomena, may be applied with justice 
to his own style of criticism in the case before us. Instead of assuming, 
as he often does without a tithe of the same evidence, that T^'V is the true 
text, or reflecting that yv itself may be a plural according to his own 
shewing elsewhere, and must be a plural according to the favourite rule of 
parallelism, he first takes for granted that it ia a singular, and then makes 
use of it not only as a deviation from the older copy, but as characteristie 
of an ignorant and therefore a later writer. For by some strange process 
it has been discovered, that the later Hebrew writers were not only inferior 
in compomtion, but in knowledge of tha idioms of tha language, whereas in 
Greece and Borne the decline of original composition coincided with th» 
rise and progress of grammatical science. The only end for which these 
incoQsistenciea are pointed out, is that the reader may correctly estimatd 
authoritative dicta of the same kind elsewhere. The simplest venion of 
npt? tPK la, who hat tent. To express the idea, which he hat unt, usage 
would seem to require a suffix with the verb, and accordingly we read in 
2 Kings xix. 16, irtTt? ntStt, i, «, tehich he hat tent, referring irregularly to 
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the plural irorcfs, or xclio has sent him, meaning Rabshakeh, which is the 
construction giTen in the English version of that passage. 

18. It is true, Jehovah, the kings of Assyria have wasted all the lands 
and their land. The first word in the original is a paiticle of concession, 
admitting the truth of what Sennacherib had said, so far as it related merely 
to his conquest of the nations and destruction of thoir idols. The repeti* 
tion, lands and land, has much perplexed interpreters. Vitrin<:;a supplies 
7iations or peoples before hnds, as in 2 Cbron. xxxii. 18. Otbers suppose 
mvnx itself to be here used in the sense of nations, as the singular seems 
sometimes to denote tbe inhabitants of the earth or land. This supposition 
would account at the same time for the masculine suffix in CV^N. Gesenius 
follows J. D. Michaelis and Augusti in giving this suffix a reflexive sense, 
or referring to the Assyrians themselves {their aim land). The meaning 
then is that they had destroyed not only other countries but their own, 
which agrees exactly with the charge against the king of Babylon in chap, 
xiv. 20, thou shah not be joined with them in burial, became thou hast de- 
stroyed thy land and slain thy people. As this sense, however, is not so 
appropriate here, where Hezekiah is coufinning what Sennacherib himself 
had said, it is better to adopt one of the other constniclions, which brings 
the sentence into strict agreement, not as to form but as to sense, with the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 17), where we have the unambiguous term 
nations. This is justly described by Rosenmiiller as the easier construction 
of the two, which would militate against the foregone conclusion of the later 
Germans, as to the relative antiquity and characteristic features of the two 
texts. Gesenias, therefore, while he grants that the form of expression in 
the case before us is harsher and more difficult, alleges, with perverse in- 
genuity, that this arose from the attempt to remove another incongruity, 
to wit, the application of the verb 2in to persons, in avoiding which the 
copyist committed the solecism, lands and their land. But this hypothesis, 
besides its fanciful and arbitrary character as a mere makeshift, and its 
gratuitous assumption of the grossest stupidity and ignorance as well as 
inattention in the writer, is sufficiently refuted by the emphatic combina- 
tion of the same verb and. noun in chap. Ix. 12. Even if that were a com- 
position of a later Tniter than Isaiah, it would prove that such a writer 
could not have been so shocked at the expression as to make nonsense of a 
sentence merely for the purpose of avoiding it. The reader will do well to 
observe, moreover, that the same imaginary copyist is supposed, in different 
emergencies, to have been wholly unacquainted with the idioms of his mother 
tongue, and yet extremely sensitive to any supposed violation of usage. 
Such scruples and such ignorance are not often found in combination. A 
transcriber uzuible to distinguish sense from nonsense would not be apt to 
take offence at mere irregularities or eccentricities in the phraseology or 
diction of his author. 

19. And given (or put) their gods into thefire-^for they {were) no code, 
hut wood and stone, the work of merCs hands — and destroyed them. Most 
interpreters separate the clauses and translate DIISK^I therefore (or so) they 
hare destroyed them. But the true construction seems to be the one pro- 
posed by Henderson, who connects this verb directly with the first clanse, 
and throws the intervening member into a parenthesis. Instead of the 
peculiar idiomatic use of tbe infinite (i^J), the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xvii. 18) has the preterite {^^^X) ^ substitution of an easy for a difficult con- 
struction so undeniable that Gesenius can escape from it only by asserting 
that the form here used belongs to the later Hebrew, an assertion which 
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not one of his followers has ventnred to repeat, while Hendewerk flatly 
contradicts it. Enobel strangely imagines that Hezekiah here acenses the 
Assyrian of impiety towards those whom he acknowledged to be gods, 
whereas throughout this verse, and that before it, he is simply acknowledg- 
ing that Sennacherib had destroyed the idols of the nations, and assigning 
a reason for it, viz. that they were no gods, bnt material idols. The ap- 
plication of the word gods to the mere external image is common in profane 
as well as sacred writings, and arises from the fact that all idolaters, 
whatever they may theoretically hold as to the nature of their deities, 
identify them practically with the stocks and stones to which they pay their 
adorations. 

20. And now, Jehovah our God, save its from his hand, and all the Jiing^ 
dwHs of the earth shall know, that thou Jehovah art alone (or that thou alone 
art Jeho^aJi) The ndverb now is here used both in a temporal and logical 
sense, as equivalent, not only to at length, or before it is too late, but also 
to thertfnre, or since these thiufjs are so. The fact that Sennacherib had 
destroyed other nations, is urged as a reason why the Lord should inter- 
pose to rescue his own people from a like destruction ; and the fact that 
he had really triumphed over other gods, as a reason why he should be 
taught to know the difference between them and Jehovah. The argument 
or motive here presented, although sneered at by the infidel interpreters, is 
not only common in the Scriptures, but involved in the very idea of a God. 
The considerations which make such a motive unbecoming in the case of 
creatures are CDtirely inapplicable to the Supreme Being. The requisition 
of a sentimental modesty on his part only shows that he who makes it has 
no higher conception of a God than as a vague sublimation of humanity. 
The construction of ^yT' as an optative {let all the kingdoms of the earth 
knoic), or a subjunctive {that all the kingdoms of the earth may know), 
although admissible, ought not to be prefen*ed to the future proper, where 
the latter yields a sense so good in itself and so well suited to the context; 
The last words of the verse may either mean, that thou Jehovah art the only 
one {i.e. as appears from the connection, the only true God), or, that thou 
alone art Jehovah, with particular allusion to the pf oper import of that name 
as signifying absolute, eternal, independent existence. The last construc- 
tion is preferred by Hitzig ; but the first, which is adopted by Gksenius, is 
also recommended by its more exact agreement with the Masoretic accents. 
It need scarcely be added that these questions of construction do not affect 
the general sense, which is, that the deliverance of his people from Senna- 
cherib would prove Jehovah to be infinitely more than the gods of the nations 
whom he gloried in destroying. 

21. And Isaiah, the son ofAmoz, sent to Hezekiah, saying, Thuisaith Jeho* 
rahy the 6rod of Israel, {as to) what thou hast prayed to me {with respect) to 
Sennacherib king of Assyria, (the apodosis follows in the next verse). Vit- 
ringa*s supposition that the communication was in writing, is finvoured by the 
ansdogy of ver. 14, and by the length and metrical form of the message itself. 
Enobel suggests that the messenger was probably a younger prophet. 
Why Isaiah corresponded thus with Hezekiah, instead of speakmg with him 
fruse to face, as he did in other cases, both before and after this, none of 
the interpreters have been able to explain, except by resolving it into a 
positive command of God. J. D. Michaelis connects "KS^ with vK in the 
sense of / to whom ; but this use of the first person in immediate combina- 
tion with the third, although not unexampled, is too rare to be assumed 
without necessity. The same objection lies against the explanation of "^GTM 
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as a conjunction meaning as, whereas^ forasmuch, or the like. The same 
essential meaning is obtained by making it as nsnal a relative pronoun, 
construed adverbially, a form of speech which cannot be transferred to our 
idiom without the introduction of .a proposition. Gesenius regards it as an 
idiomatic pleonasm, and accordingly omits it in his version, which is simply, 
thou hast prayedf &c, Lowth follows several of the ancient versions in 
making it the object of the verb ^nyDS^ (/ have heard), which he inserts in 
the text on the authority of the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 20). This 
emendation would be highly probable but lor the fact that the sacred writers 
often intentionally varied their expressions in repeating the same matter, 
for the proof and illustration of which usage see Hengstenberg's exposition 
of the fourteenth and eighteenth Psalms (Commentary, vol. i. pp. 269, 872). 
Be this as it may, no stretch of ingenuity can make the construction in 
Isaiah easier or more obvious than the one in Kings. Gesenius therefore 
contents himself with saying that the later writer omitted ^nVDC^ for the 
sake of brevity, and yet he makes him use '^^ in a sense wholly different 
from that in which he must have used it if ^nyo:^ were inserted. Another 

difference between the two texts is the use of /M here in the place of /y. 
This agrees well enough with the hypothesis that ^^ is a favourite of the 
later writer, but not at all with the assumption that his changes were in- 
tended to remove irregularities and make the construction easy. ^K may 

either be regarded as equivalent to ^V {against) in this connection, or be 
taken in the wider sense of as to or concerning. 

22. TIiU is the word which Jehovah hath spoken concerning (or against) him. 
TJie virgin daughter ofZion hath despised thee^ she hath laughed thee to scorn, 
the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head after thee. There is no need 
of giving word the sense of decree, or even proplucy. The simple meaning 
is that what follows is a revelation from God in answer to the vaunting of 
Sennacherib and the prayers of Hezekiah. The two explanations of the 
preposition 7y, between which interpreters appear to be divided, differ only 
in extent and definiteness. For the meaning of the phrase |VV ns, see the 
note on chap. i. 8 ; for the construction of n^ini, that on chap, xxiii. 12. 
As all interpreters agree that this last word is in apposition (as to sense) 
with T\2, so Hengstenberg supposes the latter to sustain the same relation 
to {W, on which supposition the meaning of the whole phrase is, the virgin 
daughter of Zion, i. s. Zion considered as a daughter and a virgin. It may 
be a personification either of the whole church and nation, or of the city 
of Jerusalem, which last seems more appropriate in this connection. 
J. D. Michaelis and Hitzig understand the figure of virginity as meaning 
that the city was still unconquered. Calvin and Glericus, with strange 
inattention to the form of the original, take virgin daughter of Zion as a 
vocative, and refer the verb to the Assyrian {he hath despised thee, virgin, 
&c.), a construction utterly prohibited, not only by the masculine form 
of the pronoun thee, which might be differently pointed, but by the femi- 
nine termination of the verbs, which is a necessary part of the text. The 
sense of fin^ is not merely at thee, but after thee as thou fleest. Hen- 
derson has behind thee, which is only defective in not suggesting the idea 
of his flight. Luzzatto endeavours, but without success, to explain the 
shaking of the head as a gesture of compassion or condolence, even where 
it is combined with other tokens of contempt. His argument rests wholly 
on a supposititious meaning of the cognate "Tlj. Maurer and Knobel under- 
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«tand by shaking a derisive nodding or yertical motion of the head accom- 
panied by laughter. Gesenius supposes that a wagging or lateral motion 
of the heady althoagh not used by ns for snch a purpose, may haxe been 
common as a gesture of derision in the East, the rather as such signs are 
to a great extent. conventional, and as other derisive gestures mentioned in 
the Scriptures, such as clapping the hands, are equally foreign from our 
habits and associations. Hitzig supposes that the shaking of the bead, 
with the Hebrews as with ns, was a gesture of negation, and that the ex- 
pression of scorn consisted in a tacit denial that Sennacherib had been able 
to effect his purpose. Thus understood, the action is equivalent to saying 
in words, no, no I t. e, he could not do it ! A similar explanation of this 
gesture is given by Hengstenbcrg in his Conmientary on Psalm xxii. 8. 
The meaning of the whole verse, divested of its figurative dress, is that the 
people of God might regard the threats of the Assyrian with contempt. 

28. Whom hast thou reproached and reviled, and against whom hast thou 
raised {thy) roice, and lifted thine eijes {on) high towards (or against) the 
Holy One of Israel ■ This is equivalent to saying, Dost thou know who it 
;s that thou revilest ? To raise the voice may simply mean to speak, or 
more emphatically to speak boldly, perhaps with an allusion to the literal 
loudness of Babshakeh*s address to the people on the wall (chap, xxsvi. 13). 
The construction loftiness of eyes (meaning pride) is inconsistent both with 
the pointing and accentuation. DI'^Q is a noun of place, here construed as 
an adverb, and in sense equivalent to heavenwards or towards heaven. The 
act described is that of looking up to heaven as he uttered his blasphemies. 
The En dish and manv other versions make the last words of the second 
clause an answer to the foregoing question. (Against whom / &c. Against 
the Ilohj One of Israel). This construction is retained by Gesenius, but 
Ewald carries the interrogation through the verse, and renders \ at the 
beginning of the last clause, that or so that, while Hitzig makes the whole 
of that clause an exclamation. This construction is more natural than 
that which makes the answer begin in the middle of the last clause, instead 
of the beginning of the next verse, where he is expressly charged with 
blasphemy against Jehovah. 

24. £g the hand of thy servants hast thou reproached the Lord and said, 
With the multituds of my chariots (or cavalry) I have ascended the height 
of mountains, the sides of Lebanon, and I tcill cut dotcn the loftiness of its 
cedars and the choice of its firs (or cypresses), and I will reach its extreme 
height (literally, the height of its extremity), its garden-forest (literally, 
the garden of its forest). This may be regarded either as the substance of 
another message actually sent by Sennacherib, or as a translation of his 
feelings and his conduct into words. By the hand may then mean simply 
through (as in chap. xx. 1), or refer particularly to the letters mentioned 
in ver. 14. The parallel passage has 1^36(70, thy messengers, a variation 
jnst as likely to be made by the original writer as by a later copyist. The 
textual reading in that passage has ^"H instead of 3*13, which is given in 
the margin. Gesenius points the former 3^^, and translates the whole 
•phrase tuith my chariot of chariots (3p? being often used collectively) t. e. 
my innumerable chariots (compare Nahum iii. 17). Ewald points it 33*1^, 
hy the driving of my chariots, • The reading in the text before us, and in 
the margin of Uie other, is of course regarded as an attempt to simplify 
and clear up an obscure expression, a tendency diligently noted when it 
shews itself on the right or rather the convenient side. Yitringa gives to 
3p!i, here as in chap. xxi. 7, the^ sense of cavalry; but other interpreters 
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appear to be agreed, that there is no sufficient reason, in this case, for 
departing from the usual and proper sense, especially as little would be 
gained by it, lofty and rugged mountains being scarcely more accessible to 
horses than to chariots. Some understand the Mes of Lebanon strictly as 
denoting its acclivities ; others with more probability give it the peculiar 
idiomatic sense of extremities, whether of length, depth, or height, the 
latter being here required by the connection. (See the note on chap, 
xiv. 18.) VnX noip is expkined by Clericus to mean its standing cedars, 
but by other interpreters its lofty cedars, as the parallel expressions mean 
its choice firs or cypresses. (Compare the note on chap. xiv. 8.) The ex- 
planation of Carmel as a proper name can only be admitted on the suppo* 
sition that the pronouns in this clause refer to Hczekiah or to Jadah. If 
on the contrary they refer to Lebanon, which seems the only natural con- 
struction, ?0"^3 must be taken in its primary and proper sense of fruitful 
field, vineyard, garden, orchard, or the like. It is here combined with 
forest, either for the pui-pose of describing the cedar groves of Lebanon as 
similar to parks and orchards, or of designating the spot where the culti- 
vated slope of the mountain is gradually changed into a forest. It was 
long supposed that the only cedar grove of Lebanon was the one usually 
visited near the highest summit of the range ; but, in 1805, Seetzen dis- 
covered two others of greater extent, and the American missionaries have 
since found many trees in difierent parts of the mountain. (Bobinson*s 
Palestine, iii. 440.) Instead of Vvp cnp the parallel passage has P^O 
f^^i? {Jiis extreme abode), a variation both in sense and form, which 
Gesenius and his followers think decidedly more poetical and diflficult 
than that before us, and of course more ancient, as the inference 
happens in this case to favour the foregone conclusion. Such asser- 
tions are best answered by a counter assertion, in itself at least as 
plausible, that the diversity is just such as might have been expected in 
the case of one and the same writer. The reference to Lebanon in this 
verse is by many interpreters Uterally understood ; but why should the 
Assyrian attempt or even threaten so absurd a passage with his mounted 
troops, when a shorter and easier one lay open to him ? Others regard 
Lebanon as a poetical description of the kingdom of the ten tribes, or of 
Judah, or of Israel in general, with special mention of Jerusalem, of the 
temple, or the tower of Lebanon, as its extreme height or abode. But if 
we take into consideration the whole context, and the strongly hyperbolical 
expressions of the other messages and speeches of Sennacherib, it will be 
found most natural to understand this verse as a poetical assertion of the 
speaker's power to overcome all obstacles. 

25. / have digged and drunk water ^ and I will dry up with the sole of my 
feet (literally, steps) all the streams of Egypt. As in the preceding verse, 
he begins with the past tense and then changes to the future, to denote 
that he had begun his enterprise successfully and expected to conclude 
it triumphantly. The confusion of the tenses, as all futures or all pre- 
terites, is entirely arbitrary, and the translation of them all as presents is 
at least unnecessary, when a stricter version not only yields a good sense, 
but adds to the significance and force of the expressions.. According to 
Luzzato, "tip means to spring up or gush forth as a fountain, and the verse 
is a poetical description of the conqueror xmder the figure of a stream which 
drinks in its tributary waters and exhausts all other rivers in its course. 
This last expression the ingenious rabbin wisely disguises in a paraphrase, 
as he could scarcely have foxmd any reader, Jew or Gentile, who would 
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tolerate the figure of one stream drjing up others with the 9oles of its feet. 
Another original interpretation of the verse is that proposed by Barnes, who 
gives the usual explanation of the first word, but applies that clause to the 
supply of the Assyrian cities with water. The obvious objections to this 
exposition are, that it does not follow, because digging of wells is a public 
benefit in desert countries and among nomadic tribes, that the supply of a 
great kingdom like Assyria would be so described ; but secondly and chiefly, 
that the parallelism and indeed the whole connection of the clauses is de- 
stroyed by this interpretation of the first. What coherence is there between 
the assertions that he had supplied his own kingdom with water, and that his 
army was numerous enough to exhaust the streams of Egypt ? Yitringa 
understands the first clause as meaning that he had sated his desire of con- 
quest, he had sought and found, he had dug for water and slaked his thirst. 
The objection to this interpretation is, not that it makes the first clause 
figurative, which agrees exactly with the style of the whole passage, but 
that it makes it too indefinite to match the other clause precisely. If the 
latter, as all except Luzzatto seem to grant, describes the march of a great 
army, there is a natural presumption that the other has respect to the same 
subject. The best interpretation, therefore, on the whole, is that which 
understands the verse to mean that no difficulties or privations could retard 
his march, that where there was no water he had dug for it and found it, 
and that where there was he would exhaust it, both assertions implying a vast 
multitude of soldiers. The drying up of the rivers with the soles of the feet 
is understood by Yitringa as an allusion to the Egyptian mode of drawing 
water with a tread-wheel (Deut. xi. 10). Others suppose it to mean that 
thev would cross the streams di'v-shod, which does not seem to be a natural 
explanation of the words. Bochart understands the sense to be that the 
dust raised by their march would choke and dry up rivers. In favour of 
supposing an allusion to the drawing out of water, is the obvious reference 
to digging and drinking in the other clause. This appears to preclude the 
explanation of the language as a boast that the elements themselves were 
subject to him, not unlike that which Glaudian puts into the mouth of 
Alaric. Suhsidere nostris suh pedihus mantes^ are»cere tidimus amnes. Even 
there, however, the literal and figurative meanings seem to run into each 
other, as the poet adds a few lines lower, fregi Alpea, galeis Fadum victri- 
cibua hausi. That such hyperboles were wont to be applied to the oriental 
armies, we may learn from Juvenal. Credimua alios defecisse amnea, 
epotague flumina Medo. The old interpretation of "^^ VD ^")1fi(\ as meaning 
the waters of Jerusalem while in a state of siege, or the moats of fortified 
places in general, is now universally abandoned for the meaning which the 
same words have in chap. xvi. 6. (See above, p. 826.) 

26. Sast thou not heard ? From afar I have done it^ from the days of 
old, and formed it Xow I have caused it to come, and it shall he {or come 
to pass), to lay waste, {as or into) desolate heaps, fortified cities, Clericus 
makes this a continuation of the speech ascribed to Sennacherib, who is 
here boastmg that he (t. e. Assyria) had created Egypt, meaning that Egypt 
was peopled from Assyria, which was now about to lay it waste. This 
interpretation is refuted at great length by Yitringa, whose main objection 
to it is, that Assyria was no more the founder of Egypt than of any other 
ancient State. Yitringa supposes this interpretation to have sprung from 
an unwillingness to recognise the doctrine of divine decrees. But such a 
motive cannot be imputed to Calvin, who, although he agrees with most 
interpreters in making these the words of God himself, retiers them not to 
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bis eternal purpose, but to bis btving made Jerusalem or Zion wbtt sbe 
was, and to bis fixed determination to preserre ber. In order to sustain 
tbis explanation of the first clause, be is obliged to read the second inter* 
rogativelj, which is altogether arbitraiy. Most writers, ancient and modem, 
are agreed in applying the first clause, either to express predictions, or to the 
purpose and decree of God. The sense is then substantially the same with 
that of chap. x. 5, 15, to wit, that the Assyrian had \iTought these conquests 
only as an instrument in the hand of God, who had formed and declared his 
purpose long before, and was now bringing it to pass. ffaH thou not 
heard f may either be a reference to history and prophecy, or a more gene« 
ral expression of surprise that he could be ignorant of what was so notorious* 

Gesenius directs attention to the form ^ w in the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xix. 25) as less usual ; but the inference, which be evidently wishes to be 
drawn from this Toriation, is precluded by the use of the same combination 

here in the phrase P^rns^. A writer who, through ignorance or want of 
taste, took offence at the double preposition in the one word, could not 
hare retained it in the other. Instead of ^7ip^ Luzzato reads ^7^1, which 
is nnnecessary, as the future is entirely appropriate. Most writers take tbis 
as the second person of the verb, and thou ilialt fre, or that thou shoiddest 
be. Ewald more simply makes it the third person, agreeing with the noun 
to which the pronoun it must be referred, namely, the series of events in 
which Sennacherib had gloried. The parallel passage has the contracted 
form niw^n?, which, as being unusual and irregular, is supposed by Gese- 
nius to have been amended in the later copy. For D*^2 Lowth reads 
D^^J, and translates the whole phrase, warlike nations. Most other writers 
are agreed in making it mean ruined or desolated heaps. The construction 
is that of a double accusative, without an ellipsis of the particle, which may, 
however, be supplied in English. 

27. And their inhabitants are short of hand ; they are hroken and con^ 
founded ; they are grass of the field and green herbage, grass of the house-tofs 
and a field before the stalk (or standing corn), i. e. before the grain 
has grown up. This may be regarded either as a description of the weak- 
ness of those whom the Assyrian had subdued, or as a description of the 
terror with which they were inspired at his approach. In the former case 
this verse extenuates the glory of bis conquest, in the latter it enhances it. 
A short hand or arm impUes inability to reach the object, but does not ne- 
cessarily suggest the idea of mutilation. In a negative sense, it is applied 
to God, Num. xi. 28 ; Isa. I. 2, lix. 1. Here, as in many other cases, the 
particle of comparison is not expressed. Oreen herbage, Uterally, tJie green 
of herbage. Barnes supposes an allusion to the ease with which grass is 
trodden down by an army ; but how does this cohere with the mention of 
grass upon the house-tops 7 In this last expression there is reference at 
once to the flat surface, the earthy material, and the various uses of the 
oriental house-top, in consequence of which seeds would frequently spring 
up there, but without depth of root, and therefore short-lired. The com- 
parison of human frailty and infirmity to grass is very common in the 
Scriptures. Instead of HDlfi^, the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 26) has 
ntn^, blasting or blasted cam, which has led some to regard nOTS^ either as 
an error of transcription or as an orthographical variation of the other word. 
If this be so, the text before us cannot be charged with always giving the 
preference to regular and familiar forms. But as the plural TWOIZ^ is else- 
where used in the sense of fields, this may be here retained, the idea of bhist- 
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ing being eitBer supplied by the' eoDnection, or omitted altogether. In the 
latter case, the comparison is simplj with tiie wealmess and' fragility of im- 
mature grain, field being put bj a common fignre for its contents or pro- 
ducts. The general meaning of the whole verse evidently is that they were 
nnable to resist him. 

28. And thy ntting donm, and thy going out^ and thy coming in, I have 
knownt and thy raging (or provoking of thyself) against me. llie Targnm 
explains sitting to mean sitting in coancO, going otU — going to war, and 
coming in — the invasion of Jadah. It is commonly agreed, however, that 
these phrases are combined to signify all the actions of his life, like sitting 
dovon and rising up in Ps. cxxxiz. 2, going out and coming in^ Dent, xxviii. 6, 
1 Kings iii. 7, and elsewhere, the latter especially in reference to military 
movements (1 Sam. xviii. 16, 2 Sam. v. 2). 

29. Because of thy raging against me, and {because) thy arrogance has 
come up into my cars, I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy 
lips, and I will cause thee to return by the way by tchich thou earnest. The 
sense of tumult, given by the English and other versions to ]^^^, is founded 
on the etymolog}' proposed by Rabbi Jonah, who derives it, through t^^^^, 
from nKC*. The more obvious derivation is from the verb V^^ and its 
root t^C^, meaning to rest or he quiet, from which we may readily deduce 
the ideas of security, indifference, nonchalance, superciliousness, and arro- 
gance. However dubious the etymology may be, the whole connection 
makes it certain that the word is expressive of something in the conduct of 
Sennacherib offensive to Jehovah. In the first clause there is an abrupt 
change of construction from the infinitive to the finite verb, which is not 
nncommon in Hebrew, and which in this case does not at all obscure the 
sense. Another solution of the svntax is to take iP^ as an elliptical expres- 
sion for X*X ir or ^3 ir, as in' Num. xx. 12, and 1 Kings xx. 42, and 
make n7y agree with both the verbal nouns preceding. This is the con- 
struction given in the English Version. The figures in the last clause are 
drawn from the customary method of controlling horses, and from a less 
fiamiliar mode of treating bufialoes and other wild animals, still practised 
in the East, and in menageries. (Compare Ezek. xix. 4, xxix. 4, xxxviii. 4, 
Job xli. 1.) The figure may be taken in a general sense as signifying 
failure and defeat, or more specificaUy as referring to Sennacherib's hasty 
flight. 

30. And this to thee (0 Hezekiah, shall be) the sign (of the fulfilment 
of the promise) : eat, the (present) year, that which groweth of itself, and 
the second year that which sprivgeth of the same, and in the third year sow 
ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof The preced- 
mg verse closes the address to the Assyrians, begun in ver. 22, and the 
Prophet now continues his message to Hezekiah. It is commonly agreed 
that n^BD denotes voluntaiy growth or products, such as spring from the 
seed dropped before or during harvest. Most writers give a similar meaning 
to D^TO' (2 Kings xix. 29, K'^nO), the etymology of which is very doubtful. 
Hitzig applies it, in a wider sense, to spontaneous products generally, such 
as mSk, honey, &c. Aquila and Theodotion render the two words aM/iara 
and aurofufi. Symmachus and Jerome make the second mean apples. As 
to the general meaning of the verse, there are two opinions. Bosenmiiller, 
Angusti, and Gesenius understand the infinitive ^3M as referring to the 
past. The sense will then be that although the cultivation of the land had 
been interrupted for the last two years, yet now in this third year they 
might safely resume it. To this interpretation it may be objected, that it 
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arbitrarilj makes the year mean the year' before the last, and' no less arbi-' 
trarilj assumes that the infinitive is here used for preterite. The later German 
writers seem to have gone back to the old and obvious interpretation, which 
refers the whole verse to the future. This is grammatically more exact, 
because it takes the year in a sense analogous to that of the da\j^ the com- 
mon Hebrew phrase for this datj, and assimilates the infinitives to the im- 
peratives which follow. Thus understood, the verse is a prediction that 
for two years the people should subsist upon the secondon;' fruits of what 
was sown two years before, but that in the third year thoy should till the 
ground, as usual, implying that Sennacherib*s invasion should before that 
time be at an end. But why should this event be represented as so dis- 
tant, when the context seems to speak of Sennacherib's discomfiture and 
flight as something which immediately ensued ? Of this two explanations 
have been given. The one is, that the year in which these words' were 
atttered was a sabbatical year, and the next the year of Jubilee, during 
neither of which the Jews were allowed to cultivate the ground, so that the 
resumption of the tillage was of course postponed to the third. It is no 
conclusive objection to this theory, that the chronological hypothesis which 
it involves cannot be possibly proved. The difficulty in all such cases 
arises from the very absence of positive proof, and the necessity of choosing 
between different possibilities. A more serious objection is, that the mode 
of subsistence for the two first years seems to be mentioned, not as a mere 
preparation for what follows, but as a substantive prediction. Even this, 
however, would be of no weight in opposition to an hypothesis which accounts 
for the known facts and explains the language of the passage. The other 
solution of the difficulty is, that Sennacherib was now on his way to Egypt, 
and that the Prophet expected his return within a year, by which the Jews 
would be again deterred from making the usual provision for their own sub- 
sistence, and thus the crops of two years would be lost. But such an ex- 
pectation of the Prophet would have been falsified by the Assyrian's imme- 
diate retreat to his own countrv, and however this mav recommend the 
supposition to those who refuse to admit his inspiration, it can have no 
weight with those who regard him as a Prophet. The proofs of his divine 
legation and foreknowledge are so many and various, that when two hypo- 
theses present themselves, the one which clashes with his inspiration is of 
course to be rejected. The only remaining question is, wherein the sign 
consisted, or in what sense the word sign is to be understood. Some take 
it in its strongest sense of mtVac/e, and refer it, either to the usual divine 
interposition for the subsistence of the people during the sabbatical years, 
or to the miraculous provision promised in this particular case. Others 
understand it here as simply meaning an event inseparable from another, 
either as an antecedent or a consequent, so that the promise of the one is 
really a pledge of the other. Thus the promise that the children of Israel 
would worship at mount Sinai was a sign to Moses that they should first 
leave Egypt, and the promised birth of the Messiah was a sign that the 
Jewish nation should continue till he came. (See above, vol. i. p. 170.) 

31. And the escaped (literally the escape) of the hotise of Judah, that is 
lefty shall again take root downward and hear fruit upward. This verse 
foretells by a familiar figure, the returning prosperity of Judah. *IPJ usually 
means to add, and is taken here by Hendewerk in the sense of enlarging 
or increasing. Gesenius seems to make it simply equivalent to the English 
take or strike in a similar connection. Ewald and the older writers under- 
stand it as implying repetition, an idea which may be expressed in trans- 
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lation bj again, anew, or afreah. For the peculiar nse of the abstract noun 
nOvB^ see above, chap. iv. 2» x. 20» xr. 9. 

i32. Ibr out of Jerusalem thaU go forth a remnant, and an eeeapefrom mount 
Zion; the ual of Jehotah of host* shall do this. For the meaning of the 
last clanse, see the commentary on chap. ix. 8. The first clause is an ex- 
planation of the use of the words novS and nnsctr^ in the foregoing verse. 
Grotios (on 2 Kings, xix. 81) understands the going forth literally of the 
people being pent up in Jerosalem, bat now set at large by the retreat of 
the invaders, and again quotes from Virgil, Panduntur porta ; jurat ire et 
Dorica castra desertosque riders locos, (See above, on chap, xxxiii. 17). 
But it is much more natural to understand it figuratively like the preced- 
ing verse, and as denoting simply that some in Jerusalem or Zion shall be 
saved. 

88. Therefore (because Jehovah has determined to fulfil these promises), 
thus saith Jehovah {with respect) to the king of Assyria , He shall not come to 
this city, and shall not shoot an arrow there^ and sliall not come before it with 
a shield (or a shield shall not come before it), arid shall not cast up a mound 
against it. Some understand this as meaning simply that he should not 
take the city, others that he should not even attack it. P9 has its ordi- 
nary sense of shield, and not that of euvaeTtsfioc or testudo. In favour of 
the usual construction of n^OTp^ is the fact that all the other verbs have 

Jehovah for their subject. Some translate /K into, which is favoui*ed 
neither by the usage of the particle nor by the contest, which relates to 

movements of the enemy without the walls. Cahin understands by TObo 
the halista, or ancient engine for projecting stones and other missiles, a 
gratuitous expedient to evade an imaginary difficulty, as to the use of the 
verb ISX^, which usually means to i>our, but may also be appHed to excava- 
tion and the heaping up of earth. This verse seems to shew that Jeru- 
salem was not actually besieged by the Assyrians, or at least not by the 
main body of the army under Sennacherib himself, unless we assume that 
he had already done so and retreated, and regard this as a promise that 
the attempt should not be repeated. 

34. By the way that he came shall he return, and to this city shall he 
not come, saith Jehovah. The first clause may simply mean that he shall 
go back whence he came, or more specifically, that he shall retreat without 
turning aside to attack Jerusalem, either for the first or second time. The 
construction given in the English Bible {by the same shall he return) makes 
•^9 emphatic and connects it with the following verb. This is also the 
Masoretic interpunction ; but according to analogy and usage, it belongs to 
what precedes and must be joined with "X^, as the usual Hebrew expres- 
sion for in which. 

35. And I will cover over (or protect) this city, {so as) to save it, for 
my own sake, and for the sake of David my servant This does not mean 
that the faith or piety of David, as an individual, should be rewarded in 
his descendants, but tibat the promise made to him respecting his succes- 
sors, and especially the last and greatest of them, should be faithfully per- 
fonned. (See 2 Sam. vii. 12, 18). It is equally arbitrary, therefore, to 
make David here the name of the Messiah, and to infer, as Hitzig does, 
firom this mention of David, that vers. 82-85 are by a later writer. 
Enobel, on the contrary, notes it as characteristic of Isaiah, and refers to 
chap. ix. 6, xL 1, 10 ; xxix. 1, as parallel examples. Umbreit says the 
genuineness of these verses can be called in question only by a perfectly 
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uncritical scepticism {Ztceifelmcht), The terms of the promise in the first 
clause may be compared with those of chap, xzxiii. 6. 

36. And the angel of Jehovah went farthy and smote in the camp of Assyria 
an hundred and eighty and five thousand, and they (the siirvivors or flie Jews) 
rose early in the morning, and behold all of them (that were smitten) were 
dead corpses. Yurioue attempts have been made to extenuate this miracle, 
by reading 1?S for He?* {chiefs instead of thousands), or by supposing that 
the vast number mentioned were in danger of death from the plague or 
otherwise. Others, unable to explain it away, and yet unwilling to admit 
the fact recorded, resort to the cheap and trite expedient of calliug it a 
myth or a traditional exaggeration. Such assertions admit of no refuta- 
tion, because there is nothing to refute. Receiving, as these veiy authors 
do, the other statements of the context as historical, they have no right to 
single this out as a fabrication. If it is one, then the rest may be so too, 
for we know that fictitious writers do not confine themselves to prodigies 
and wonders, but often imitate the actual occurrences of real life. In the 
fact itself, there is nothing incredible. Those who reject it themselves 
refer to the enormous ravages of the plague. K the population 'of whole 
cities may be buried in a night by a flow of lava, or in an instant by an 
earthquake, what is there to shock the understanding in the statement of 
the text, especially on the supposition, favoured by these same interpreters, 
that the angel of Jehovah is a Hebraism for the plague, or some other phy- 
sical cause or means of destruction. But even if we give the phrase its 
usual sense, *' there is,*' to use the words of Barnes, *' no more improba- 
bility in the existence of a good angel than there is in the existence of a 
good man, or in the existence of an evil spirit than there is in the existence 
of a bad man ; there is no more improbability in the supposition that God 
employs invisible and heavenly messengers to accomplish his purposes than 
there is that he employs men." There is consequently no need of depart- 
ing from the strict sense of the words, or of disputing whether by the angel 
of the Lord we are to understand a storm, a hot wind, or a pestilential 
fever. As little necessity or reason is there for attempting to make the 
verse descriptive of a gradual or protracted mortality, so that every morn- 
ing when they rose there was nothing to be seen but corpses. The terms 
used can naturally signify nothing but a single instantaneous stroke of 
divine vengeance, and the parallel passage (2 Elings zix. 35) says expressly 
that the angel smote this number in that night. Sceptical critics would be 
glad to have it in their power to plead the silence of profane tradition as 
an objection to the narrative before us. But although such an inference 
would be wholly inconclusive, even if the fact were so, it happens in this 
case that the fact is not so. The account which Herodotus received from 
the Egyptian priests, as to Sennacherib's retreat from Pelusium, occasioned 
by an irruption of field-mice, which Vulcan sent to rescue Sethos, who was 
priest to that divinity as well as king of Egypt, is admitted by the latest 
German writers, notwithstanding the denial of Gesenius, to be an evident 
variation of this history, not more corrupt than in many other cases where 
the identity of origin has never been disputed. The transfer of the scene 
of the event to Egypt, and the substitution of Sethos and Vulcan for Heze- 
kiah and Jehovah, are in strict accordance with the common practice of 
the ancient nations, to connect the most remarkable events, by their tra- 
ditions, with their own early history. Even the figment of the mice may 
be regarded as a change of no unusual character or magnitude, unless 
we choose to assume, with J. D. Michaelis, that it was founded on a 
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inisconception of the mouse as the hieroglyphical emblem of destruc- 
tion. The ancient date of the tradition was attested, in the days of 
Herodotus himself, by a statue of Sethos in the temple of Yulcan, 
holding a mouse in his hand, with the inscription ig i/ii n; h^iw tvn^iig 
iffru. The parallel narrative in 2 Chron. xxxii. 21, instead of number- 
ing the slain, says that all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders, 
and the captains in the camp of the Assyrian were cut off. Where this 
terrific overthrow took place, whether before Jerusalem, or at Libnah, or 
at some intervening point, has been disputed, and can never be deter- 
mined, in the absence of all data, monumental or historical. Through- 
out the sacred narrative, it seems to be intentionally left uncertain whe- 
ther Jerusalem was besieged at all, whether Sennacherib in person ever 
came before it, whether his army was divided or united when the stroke 
befell them, and also what proportion of the host escaped. It is enough 
to know that one hundred and eighty-five thousand men perished in a 
single night. 

87. Then decamped, and departed, and returned, Sennacherib king of 
Assyria, and dwelt (or remained) in Nineveh. The form of expression in 
the first clause is thought by some writers to resemble Cicero's famous de- 
scription of Catiline's escape (ahiit, excessit, evasit, erupit), the rapid 
succession of the verbs suggesting the idea of confused and sadden flight. 
His dwelling in Nineveh is supposed by some interpreters to be mentioned 
as implying that he went forth no more to war, at least not against the 
Jews. An old tradition savs that he lived onlv fifty davs after his return : 
but according to other chronological hypothesis, he reigned eighteen years 
longer, and during that interval waged war successfully against the Greeks, 
and founded Tarsus in Cilicia. 

88. And he was worshipping {in) the house of yisroch his god, and 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword, and they 
escaped (literally, saved themselves) into the land of Ararat, and Esarhaddon 
his son reigned in his stead. The Jews have a tradition that Sennacherib 
intended to sacrifice his sons, and that thev slew him in self defence. 
Another tradition is, that he had fled into the temple of his god as an 
asylum. A simpler supposition is, that the time of his devotions was chosen 
by his murderers, as one when he would be least guarded or suspicious. 
Hendewerk cites, as parallel instances of monarchs murdered while at 
prayer, the cases of the Caliph Omar, and the emperor Leo V. For the 
various derivations of the name Nisroch which have been proposed, see 
Gesenius*s Thesaurus, torn. ii. p. 892. The name Adrammelech occurs in 
2 Kings xvii. 81, as that of a Mcsopotamian or Assyrian idol. Berosus has 
ArdumusamtSy and Abydenus Adramelus, which are obvious corruptions of 
the Hebrew or Aramean name. In like manner Esarhaddon is called 
Asordanius by Berosus, and Axerdis by Abydenus, who moreover has 
Nergilus instead of Sharezer, a discrepancy which seems to be explained by 
the combination Nergal-sharezer (Jer. xzsix. 8, 18). Supposing this to 
have been the full name of Sennacherib's son, one half would seem to have 
been preserved by Abydenus, and the other by Isaiah. A rarat, both here 
and in Gen. viii. 4, is the name of a region, corresponding more or less 
exactly to Armenia, or to that part of it in which the ark rested. The 
Armenians still call their country by this name. From the expression 
mountains of Ararat (Gen. viii. 4), has sprung the modern practice of apply- 
ing this name to the particular eminence where Noah landed. The country 
of Ararat is described by Smith and Dwight, in their Bescarches in 
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Armenia, vol. ii. p. 78, &c. The original name is retained in the Vulgate, 
while the Septaogint renders it *A^tvia, 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

This chapter contains an account of Hezekiah's illness and miraculous 
recovenr, together with a Psalm which he composed in commemoration of his 
sufferings and deliverance. The parallel passage (2 Kings sx. 1-11) varies 
more from that before ns than in the preceding chapter. So far as they 
are parallel, the narrative in Kings is more minute and circumstantiali and 
at the same time more exactly chronological in its arrangement. On the 
other hand, the Psalm is wholly wanting in that passage. All these cir- 
cumstances favour the conclusion that the text before us is the first draaght, 
and the other a repetition by the hand of the same writer. 

1. In those days Hezekiah was sick unto death, and Imiah the son of 
Aiiwz, the Prophet, came to him, and said to him, Thus saith Jehovah^ 
Order thy house, for tlwu {art) dying, and art not to live. As Hezekiah 
survived this sickness fifteen years (ver. 5), and reigned in all twenty-nine 
(2 Kings xviii. 2), Uwse days must be restricted to the foui*teenth year, 
which was that of the Assyrian invasion. Whether this sickness was before 
the great catastrophe, as Usher, Lightfoot, and Prideaux suppose, or after 
it, as Calvin, Vitringa, and Gesenius think, is not a question of much 
exegetical importance. The first opinion is sustained by the authority of 
the Seder 01am, the last by that of Josephus. In favour of the first is 
the promise in ver. G, according to its simplest and most obvious meaning, 
though it certainly admits of a wider application. It is also favoured by 
the absence of allusions to the slaughter of Sennacherib's host in the song 
of Hezekiah. But on the other hand, his prayer is only for recovery from 
sickness, without any reference to siege or invasion. Vitringa objects to this 
hypothesis, that the king of Babylon, who was tributary to Assyria, would 
not have dared to send a message of congratulation to Hezekiah before the 
destruction of the host. But even granting this, which might be questioned, 
and admitting the assumed fact as to the dependence of the king of Babylon, 
why may we not suppose that the catastrophe occurred in the interval 
between Hezekiah's sickness and the embassy from Merodach-baladan ? 
Calvin objects to the hypothesis which makes the sickness previous in date 
to the destruction of the host, that it would not have been omitted in its 
proper place. It is altogether natural, however, that the Prophet, after 
carrying the history of Sennacherib to its conclusion, should go back to 

complete that of Hezekiah also. ri^D? strictly means to die, i. «. so as to be 
ready to die, or at the point of death. An analogous Greek phrase {aa$mta 
^hg ^dmrw) is used in John xi. 4, to denote a sickness actually fatal. 
Mere it expresses merely tendency or danger, the natural and necessary 
course of things without a special intervention. /Drder thy house is ambigu- 
ous, both in Hebrew and in English. The / may express relation in 
general, or indicate the object of address. In the former case the sense 
will be, give orders with respect to thy house. (LXX. rogo/ ci^/ rod o7xotf 
ffou). In the latter, order or command thy household, i.e. make known to 
them thy last will. Grotius quotes from Plutarch the analogous expression, 
i^iXkkd^ai roTg o/xs/ofg. In either case, the general idea is that of a final 
settling of his affairs, in the prospect of death. (Compare 2 Sam. xvii. 23). 
There is no need of departing from the strict sense of rip as an active par- 
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ticiple. The modern writers infer from the treatment described in Ter. 21, 
nnd said to be still practised in the East, that Hezekiah had the plagne, 
which wonld make it less improbable that this was the instrument employed 
in the destruction of Sennacherib's army. Of those who make the sickness 
snbsequent to this great deliverance, some suppose the former to have been 
intended, like the Uiom in Paul's flesh, to preserve Hezekiah from being 
exalted above measure. That he was not wholly free from the necessity of 
snch a check, may be inferred from his subsequent conduct to the Baby- 
lonian envoys. 

2. And Hezekiah turned hia face to the wall, and prat/ed to Jehovah, 
Jerome understands by tlie icall that of his heart, Yatablus the side of his 
bed, Jonathan the wall of the temple, towards which Daniel prayed 
(Dan. Ti. 11). But this last was a practice which arose during the exile, 
and even the promise in 1 Kings viii. 25 has reference to that condition. 
The obvious meaning is the wall of the room, towards which he turned, not 
merely to collect his thoughts, or to conceal his tears, but as a natural 
expression of strong feeling. As Ahab turned his face toward the wall in 
anger (1 Kings xx. 2), so Hezekiah does the same in grief. There is no 
need of supposing with Lowth, that the bed was in the comer of the room, 
so that he could not turn either way without looking towards the wall. 
Calvin regards the conduct of Hezekiah in this, and all other parts of the 
narrative, as an eminent example of pious resignation. Vitringa seems to 
admit that the effect here described was connected in some degree with 
Hezekiah's undue attachment to the things of this Ufe. Grotias ascribes it 
to the indistinct views then enjoyed of a future state. Josephus thinks he 
was the more distressed because he had as vet no heir, since Manasseh was 
not bom till three years afterwards (2 Kings xxi. 1). 

3. And he said, Ah Jehovah, remember, I beseech thee, how I have walked 
before thee in truth and with a whole heart, and that which « good in thine 
eyes I have done; and Hezekiah wept a great weeping. The figure of walking 
before God includes the ideas of communion with him and subjection to him, 
and is therefore more comprehensive than the kindred phrase of walking 
with him. By truth we are here to understand sincerity and constancy. 

The explanation of ^^ by Gesenius as meaning devoted (like the Arabic 

>L,n,-c Moalim) is justified neither by Hebrew etymology nor usage, which 

require it to be taken in the sense of whole or perfect, as opposed to any 
essential defect. The reference of this and the following phrase to freedom 
from idolatry and zeal for the worship of Jehovah, is too limited. This 
▼erse is not an angry expostulation, nor an ostentatious self-praise, but an 
appeal to the only satisfactory evidence of his sincerity. Calvin supposes 
Hezekiah to be here resisting a temptation to despondency arising from the 
sudden intimation of approaching death. n|^ is a strong expression of 
entreaty. It is more regularly written elsewhere K|^. Hitzig supposes it 
to be a contraction of k;'7K (Gen. xix. 7) ; but as it is also used where 
there is no negation, it is better to derive it with Gesenius frt>m riK and K|. 

4. And the word of Jelwvah was (or came) to Isaiah, saying (what follows 
in the next verse). Calvin supposes a considerable time to have elapsed 
before this second message was sent ; but he seems to have overlooked the 
more particular statement in the parallel passage (2 Kings zx. 4), that the 
word of the Lord came to him before he had gone out of the middle court 
(according to the keri), or the middle city (according to the kethib). The 
former reading is found in the ancient versions, but the latter as usual is 
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supposed to be more ancient by the latest critics. The middle eiiy may 
either mean the middle of the city {media urhe)^ or a pardcular part of 
Jerusalem so called, perhaps that in which the temple stood, or mote 
generally that which lay between the upper city on mount Zion and tlie 
lower city on mount Akra. The communication may have been tihrougli 
the middle ffate mentioned by Jeremiah (xssix, 8). In either case, tVie in- 
terval could not have been a long one, though, sufficient to try the fidtli of 
Hezekiah. The omission of these words in tbe text before us is ascrib A 
by Knobel to ignorance of the localities on the part of a writer, living af^ 
the exile. It might have been supposed that even such a -writer liviri 
the spot and with the older Scriptures in his hands, wouia have enfo ^ ^^ 
good opportuniiies of understanding such a point as luiobei hfmseJf ^ 

0. Go and say to irezekiah, T/tus naith Jehovah, the Grod ofD.tnd ^f 
father, I have heard tht/ prayi^r, I have seen thy tears (or iceeDntn ' /-z^TT 




(/ am) healing (or about to htal) thee, on the third day thou shah tjo up to 
the house of Jehovah, David is pailicularly meotioned as tbe person to 
whom the promise of perpetual succession had been given (2 Sam. vii. 12). 
The construction of s^PV *;^n U the same as in chap. xxix. 14. Gesenius 
and the rest of that school set this down of course as undoubtedly a pro- 
phecy ex eventu, because (says Ivnobel with great naivete) Isaiah could not 
know how long Hezekiah was to live. Hendewerk adds that Johovah is 
here represented as changing his mind, and directly contradictinj;? himself. 
To this no further answer is necessar}- than what Calvin had said lon^r be- 
fore, to wit, that the threatening in ver. 1 was conditional, and thaf the 
second message was designed from the ijeginning no less than the first. 
The design of the whole proceeding is well explained by Vitringa to have 
been to let Hezekiah feel his obligation to a special divine interposition for 
a recovery \?hich might otherwise have seemed the unavoidable effect of 
ordinary causes. 

6. And out of the hand of the king of Assyiia I will save thee and tJiis 
city, and I tcill cover over (or j^foteit) this city. Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Knobel, with some of the older writers, infer fi-om this verse that the army 
of Sennacherib was still in Judah. Gesenius and Hosenmiiller follow Calvin 
and Yitringa in referring it to subsequent attacks or apprehensions. This 
is really more natural, because it accounts for the addition of this promise 
to that of a prolonged life. The connection, as explained by Calvin, is, 
that he shoold not only live fifteen years longer, but should be free from 
the Assyrians during that time. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 6) adds, 
for my own sake and for the sake of David my servant, as in chap, xxxvii. 

85. Had this addition been made in the text before us, it would of course 
have been anin stance of repetition and assimilation symptomatic of a later 
writer. 

7. And this {shall he) to thee the sign from Jehovah, that Jehovah toiU 
perform this tcord which he hath spoken. The English Version has a sign ; 
but the article is emphatic, the {appointed) sign (proceeding) from Jehovah 
(not merely from the Prophet). The translation this thing, although justi- 
fied by usage, is here inadmissible because unnecessary. The parallel 
narrative in Kings is mnch more circumstantial. What occurs below, as 
the last two verses of this chapter, there stands in its regular chronological 
order, between the promise of recover}- and the announcement of the sign, 
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fio that the latter appears to have been given in eomph'ance with Hezekiah*8 
own request and choice. " And Isaiah said, This (shall be) to thee the 
sign from Jehovah, that Jehovah will perform the thing which he hath 
spoken ; shall the shadow advance ten degrees, or shall it recede ten de- 
grees ? And Hezekiah said, It is a light thing, for the shadow to decline 
ten degrees : nay, but let the shadow return backward ten degrees '* (2 Kings 
XX. 9, 10). As to the transposition of vers. 21, 22, see below. 

8. Behold^ I {am) earning the shadow to go haekj the degrees tchich nt has 
gone down (or which liave gone down) on the degrees of Ahaz with the sun, 
ten degrees haekwird; and the sun returned ten degrees on the degrees which 
it had gone down. As to the nature of the phenomenon here described, 
there are three opinions. The first is, that the Prophet took advantage 
of a transient obscuration, or of some unusual refraction, to confirm the 
king's belief of what he promised. The second is, that the whole is a 
myth or legend of a later date. The third is, that Isaiah did actually 
exhibit a supernatural attestation of the truth of his prediction. This is 
supposed by some to have consisted merely in the foresight of a natural 
phenomenon, while others regard the phenomenon itself as miraculous. 
Of these last, some again suppose a mere miraculous appearance, others 
an actual disturbance of the ordinary course of nature. This last is not a 
question of much exegetical or practical importance, since it neither can 
nor need be ascertained whether the coarse of the sun (or of the earth 
around it) was miraculously changed, or the shadow miraculously rendered 
independent of the sun which caused it. The former hypothesis is favoured 
bv the statement that the sun went hack, if taken in its strictest and most 
obvious sense, although it may be understood as a metonymy of the cause 
for the etiect. At any rate, little would appear to be gained by paring down 
a miracle to certain dimensions, when, even on the lowest supposition, it 
can only be ascribed to the almighty power of God, with whom all things 
are not only possible, but equally easy. The choice is not between a 
greater and lesser mu*acle, but between a miracle, a mjrth, and a trick. 
The last two suppositions are so perfectly gratuitous, as well as impious, 
that no believer in the possibility of either miracle or inspiration can enter- 
tain them for a moment. And if thus shut up to the assumption of a 
miracle, it matters little whether it be great or small. It is enough that 
God alone could do it or infallibly predict it. As to the disproportion of 
the miracle to the occasion, it remains substantially the same on any sup- 
position which involves a real miracle at all. If this be admitted, and the 
historical truth of the narrative assumed, the safest coarse is to expound it 
in its simplest and most obvious sense. Another question in relation to 
this verse, of far less moment in itself, has given rise to a vast amount of 
learned and ingenious controversy. This is the question, whether the de- 
greet here mentioned were the graduated scale of a dial or the steps of a 
staircase. In this dispute, besides the exegetical writers on Isaiah and the 
second book of Kings, we meet with the great names of Usher, Petavius, 
Salmasius, Scaliger, and others of eminent repute but later date. It is 
important to observe that there is no word in the text necessarily denoting 
such an instrument. By comparing the text and margin of the common 
English Version, it would seem that the translators were disposed to put 
this sense upon the words JS^OB'a THK ni^yo, which they render, the sun-dial 
of Ahazy but which literally mean, the decrees of Ahaz in (or by) the sun. 
So, too, the Targam hBS hour-stone (^'V^ pK), and the Vulgate Jwrologium. 
The only word corresponding to all this in the original is Hpyo, which, like 
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ihe Latin gradns, first means step^, and then degrees. The nearest approach 
to the description of a dial is in the words degrees of Aliaz. This circnm* 
stance may shew that the reference to a dial, properly so called, is not so 
obvious or necessary in the Hebrew text as in the English Version. It was 
farther alleged by Scaliger, and other early writers on the subject, that the 
use of dials ^vas unkno^vn in the days of Hezekiah. Later investigations 
have destroyed the force of this objection, and made it probable that solar 
chronometers of some sort were in use among the Babylonians at a very early 
period, and that Ahaz may have bon*owed the invention from them, as he 
borrowed other things from the Assyrians (2 Kings xvi. 10). There is 
therefore no historical necessity for assuming, with Scaliger, that the shadow 
here meant was the shadow cast upon the steps of the palace, called the 
stairs of Ahaz, because he had built them or the house itself. The only 
question is, whether this is not the simplest and most obvious explanation of 
the words, and one which entirely exhausts their meaning. If so, we may 
easily suppose the shadow to have been visible from Hezekiah' s chamber, 
and tho offered sign to have been suggested to the Prophet by the sight of 
it. This h^-pothesis relieves us from the necessity of accounting for tho 
division into ten or rather twenty degrees, as Hezekiah was allowed to 
choose between a precession and a retrocession of the same extent (2 Kings 
XX. 9). These two opinions are by no means so irreconcilable as they 
may at first sight seem. Even supposing the degrees of Ahaz to have 
been an instrument constructed for the purpose of measming time, it does 
not follow that it must have been a dial of modem or of any very artificial 
structure. A Jewish writer, quoted by Grotius, describes it as a globe 
within a concave hemisphere, casting its shadow on the concave surface. 
But besides the arbitrary character of this supposition, it does not account 
for the description of the shadow as descending with the sun, since the 
shadow on such an instrument would ascend as the sun descended. Knobel 
imagines that there may have been an artificial eminence or mound, with 
steps or terraces surrounding it, on which the shadow cast by an obelisk 
or gnomon at the summit would grow longer as the day dechned, or, in other 
words, descend with the descending sun. But a still more simple supposi- 
tion is, that the gnomon was erected on a staircase of suitable exposure, 
or that a column at the top cast a shadow which was found available for a 
rude measurement of time. The minor questions, whether the gnomon was 
designed to be such, or was erected for some other purpose, and whether 
ni7yo means ordinary steps or astronomical degrees, do not afiect the essen- 
tial fact, that the recession of the shadow was perceptible in such a situation 
and on such a scale as to be altogether incontestable. Hvyon may either 
be connected with what goes before (the shadow of the degrees) ^ or construed 
as an accusative of measure {^e degrees which it has gone doicn), 

9. A writing of Snekiah^ king of Judah^ when he was siekf and lived 
{i.e. recovered) /rom his sickness. This is the title or inscription of the 
following Psalm (vers. 10-20), not in3erted by a copyist or compiler, bat 
prefixed, according to the ancient oriental usage, by the author hixnself, and 
therefore forming an integral port of the text. The title DH9Q, prefixed to 
several of the Psalms, is regarded by Gesenius as an orthographical variation 
of the word (^??P) here used. Others derive the former from a difierent 
root, but suppose its form to be copied from the one before us. (See Heng- 
stenberg on Psalm xvi. 1.) The specific senses put upon this word by the 
Septuagint {praijer), the Targum {confession), and Gesenius (song), are 
inferred from the contents of the passage itself, and do not belong to the 
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Hebrew word , which simpi j meaDS a writing. The particle prefixed is strictij 
eqairalent neither to hi nor of^ bnt means belonging to, as in the frequent 
formulas "^n? and HY^O? in the titles of the Psalms, belonging to David (as 
the author), belonging to the chief mtisician (as the performer). The con- 
jecture of Grotius, that Isaiah dictated the psalm, or put it into Hezekiah's 
mouth, is perfectly gratuitous. That Hezekiah should compose a psalm, is 
not more strange than that he should make a collection of Proverbs (Prov. 
XXV. 1). It would have been far more strange if one so much like David 
in character and spirit had not followed his example in the practice of 
devotional composition. The inspiration and canonical authority of this 
production are clear from its having been incorporated bv Isaiah in his 
prophecies, although omitted in the second book of Kings. The questions 
raised by some interpreters, as to its antiquity and genuineness, are founded 
on the mere possibility, that the passage may be of later date and by another 
writer. So far as we have evidence, either external or internal, there is not 
the slightest ground for critical misgiving. The ^ at the beginning of the 
last clause does not mean concerning his sicknesSf indicating the subject 
of the composition, but, as usual before an infinitive, denotes the time of the 
action. This is by most writers understood to be, after he had been sick 
and had recovered, as explained in the Yul^^ate (cum regrotasset et conva- 
luisset). The words, in themselves considered, wonld more naturally seem 
to mean, during his sickness and recorenj, and are accordingly explained by 
Hitzig. There is nothing in the Psalm itself at all inconsistent with the 
supposition, that it was conceived and perhaps composed, if not reduced to 
writing, before the complete fulfilment of the promise in the king's recover}-. 
The contrary h^-pothesis has tended to embarrass and perplex the interpre- 
tation, as will be more distinctly seen below. The idiomatic phrase to live 
from sickness, in the sense of convalescence or recovery, occurs repeatedly 
elsewhere, either fully or in an abbreviated form. (See for example 1 Kings 
i. 2 ; Gen. xx. 7.) 

10. I said in the pause of my dags I shall go into the gates of the grave, 
I am deprived of the rest of my years. The pronoun of the first person 
does not seem to be emphatic or distinctive, as it nsaally is when separately 
written, but appears to be expressed for the sake of a euphonic or rhythmi- 
cal effect. The words 'D* ^D"T3 may naturally qualify either the foregoing 
or the following verb, / said in the pause of my days, or, in the pause of my 
days I shall go ; but the latter construction is favoured by the accents, and 
by the analogy of the following verse, where ^n")DK is immediately suc- 
ceeded by the words which he uttered. The explanation of ^D^ ^tD*T, as 
meaning the blood of my days, is unnatural in itself, and requires an arbit- 
rary change of pointing. Kimchi gives 'D"T the sense of cutting off (nn'T3), 
derived from nD13. (See above, the note on chap. vi. 6.) Most interpreters 
regard it as synonymous with ^Tl silence, stillness, though they differ as to 
the application of the figures. Schmidius supposes it to mean the standing 
still of the sun, or its apparent pause at noonday, and then noon itself, or 
what the Greeks call ti fitetifj^fifta rou jS/ou, and ourselves, the meridian of 
life. This may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version {h r^ it^ti 
ruv fifiu^Siv AMu), in the height (or zenith) of my days, although Clericus and 
others confidentially allege that the Seventy for ^D*T read ^'^, of which there 
is no example elsewhere. Umbreit understands by the stillness of his days 
the period of life when the passions cease to govern and the character 
becomes more calm. Gesenius applies it to the reign of Hezekiah, and 
supposes him to mean that he was about to be cut off when he had every 
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prospect of a peacefnl reign. Even Kiznchi*s sense of cutting off is recon- 
cilable with tMs explanation of ^"T as meaning sHence, then cessation. 
The general idea is correctly given in the Vnlgate {dimidio)^ which Gese- 
nins gratoitonslj thinks may be a mere conjecture from the Liatin. demi 
but which is much more likely to have been suggested by the analogous 
expression in Ps. cii. 25, I sairf, O my God^ take me not away in the midu 
of my days (^O* ^VnS). There is not the slightest ground, however fo 
supposing this last to be the true text here. The preposition before L/ 
may mean either to, through, or into ; but the last is its usual sense aft 
verbs of motion. As parallel expressions, mav be mentioned the gctt^ /- 
death (Ps. ix. 14), and the gates of hell (Mat. xvi. 18). The verb Isq 
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as to make the last clause mean, I shall be missed (by my acquaintances and 

friends) during the rest of my years. But nature and the context shew 

that Hezekiah's thoughts were running upon what he was to miss himself. 

Besides, the future meaning given to the preterite is, in this case, gratuitous* 

and therefore ungnunmatical. A much better use of the same general sense 

is made by those who take the Pnal as a causative passive, / am made to 

miss or lose the rest of my years, or, as the English Version has it, I am 

deprived of them. It is better still, however, because more in accordance 

with the tone and spirit of the whole composition, to understand the verb 

as expressing not mere loss or privation, but penal infliction. It was 

because Hezekiah regarded the tlireatened abbreviation of his life as a 

token of God's wrath, that he so importunately deprecated it. Instead of 

the remainder, Cube and Dathe read the best part of my days, but without 

an adequate authority from usage. 

11. I said, I shall mt see Jah, Jah in the land of the living ; I shall not 
behold man again (or longer) with the inhabitants of the world, n* n^ is not 
an error of the text for ^^*^'' (Houbigant), but an intensive repetition 
similar to those in vers. 17-19. Or the second may be added to explain 
and qualify the first. He did expect to see God, but not in the land of the 
living. Tins is better than to make the second ^ the subject of a distinct 
proposition, as Lnzzatto does, / shall not see Jah, {for) Jah {is only to be 
seen) in the land of the living. The same writer regards this as the appro- 
priate name of Grod considered as a gracious being. He supposes it to have 
been originally an exclamation of delight or joy, correspon^g to n} (ouo^, 
vae), as an exclamation of distress or fear, from the combination of which 
arose the name niiT, denoting an object both of love and fear. For other 
explanations of the name n^, see above, on chap. xii. 1, and xxvi. 4. The 
land of the living is not the Holy Land (Hendewerk), but the present life. 
The preposition DV may connect what follows either with the subject or the 
object of the verb ; / with the inliabitants, or, man with the inhMtants. 
/*in, which strictly means cessation, is regarded by the older writers as a 
description of this transitory life or fleeting world. Yitringa objects, that he 

would not have regretted leaving such a world, and therefore applies ?*Yn to 
the state of death. I, with (or among) Uie inhabitants of {the land of) 
stillness, shall no more see man. This is adopted by Gesenius and the other 
modem writers. It may be objected, however, that it needlessly violates 
the parallelism, on which so much stress is elsewhere laid, and which plainly 
indicates in this case, that the last words of the verse bear the same rela- 
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iioif to I shall not see marif that the words in the land of the litin{f bear to 
/ shaU, not see Jah. If the latter designate the place in which he was no 
more to see God, then the former woald naturally seem to designate the 
place in which he was no more to see man. Another reason for preferring 
the old interpretation is afforded bv the obvious affinity between the expres- 
sion here and that in Ps. xlix. 2. Hear this, all the nations; give ear, all the 
inhabitants of the world ("T/H ^TJ**). That the text in one of these cases is 
to be corrected by the other, or that one of them arose from misapprehen- 
sion of the other, are superficial and uncritical assumptions. That the one 
was suggested by the other, but with an intentional change of form, so as to 
furnish two descriptions of the present life, alike in sound but not identical 
is sense, is not only probable in itself, but perfectly in keeping with the 
genius of the language and the usage of the sacred writers. (See above, 
chap, xxxvii. 24.) As to the objection, that Hczekiah would not have been 
loath to leave a world so transient and unsatisfnn<T, it is not onlv contra- 
dieted bv experience, but admits of this solution, that its transitory nature 
was the verv thing for which he jnieved. 

12. Jf/ dwelUng is plucked up and uncovered hj me (or away from me) 
like a shepherd^ s tent. I have rolled i//;, like the tceaver, my life ; from the 
thrum he will cut me off; from day to night thou wilt finish me. The same 
thing is here represented by two figures. The fii'st is that of a tent, the 
stakes of which are pulled up, and the covering removed, with a view to 
departure. The usual sense of ")i^ {generation) seems inappropriate here. 
For that of age or life there is no authority in usage. That of dwelling is 
founded on the Ai'abic analogy, and yields a good sense, not only here but 

in Ps. xlix. 20. Most interpreters explain n^^; as meaning removed or de- 
parted, a sense which it has not elsewhere. Its usual sense, uncovered, is 
entirely appropriate, and exactly descriptive of a part of the process of strik- 
ing a tent. The ^IP.may then be understood, either as referring the act 
described to the speaker, or as making him the object from which the re- 
moval was to take place. On the latter hypothesis, some of the German 
writers enter into profound discussions whether Hezekiah meant to identify 
the Ich or personal principle with his body or his soul, or with both, 
or with neither. The second figure is that of a web completed nnd removed 
by the weaver from the loom. The old interpretation of ^^1^\? makes it 
mean cut off; the modem one rolled up ; the allusion in either case being 
to a weaver's mode of finishing his work. To make this verb passive or 
reflexive, is entirely arbitrary. Still more so is a change of person from 
the first to the second, since the same succession of the first, second, and 
third persons reappears in the next verse. It is not even necessary to make 
the verb causative (J have caused him to cut out or roll up my life). The 
true solution is proposed by Calvin, viz. that he first thinks of himself as 
the guilty cause of his own death, and then of God as the efficient agent. 
Umbreit imagines that he here describes himself as dying by a voluntary 
tfct, as Schleiermachez is said by one of his biographers to have done, in- 
stead of dying like other men, because he could not help it. This is not 
only unnatural and irrational in itself, but inconsistent with the context, 
where the king is represented as anything rather than a voluntary sufferer. 
According to the latest writers, n^!!P does not mean with pining sickness, 
nor from a state of exaltation, hnt from the thrum (as in the margin of the 
English Bible), i. e, the ends of the threads by which the web is fastened 
to the beam. Lowth gives the same sense by employing the more general 
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term loom. From day to night id commonly explained to mean he/ore to;, 
morrow, within the space of one day. The verb in the last claage might 
without violence to etymology or asage, be explained to mean tJ^^ w}u(or 
do thou) make me whole. Bat interpreters appear to be agreed in mvingH 
the opposite sense of thou wilt make an end of me. Some suppose, more- 
over, that the figure of a weaver and his web is still continued, and tiiat the 
idea expressed in the last clause is that oi finishing a piece of work. 

13. I set (him before me) till the morning {i, e. all night) as a lion (say- 
ing), so will lie break all my hones ; from day to night thou wilt make an end 
of me. Either these last words are repeated in a different sense, or else the 
repetition shews that they have no special reference, in the foregoing verse, 
to the process of weaving. Gesenius seems to treat with contempt the 
suggestion of an inadvertent repetition on the part of some transcriber, 
though he has no difficulty in adopting it when it can serve a useful purpose. 
Most writers disregard the Masoretic interpunction, and connect like a lion 
with the second clause. They are then obliged to take ^^i^Y^ in the sense 
of / reckoned (t. e. counted the hours, or reckoned that as a lion, &c.), or 
as meaning 1 endured, or I composed myself, neither of which has any suffi- 
cient ground in the usage of the language, and the last of which requires 
but U) he arbitrarily applied. Jarchi adheres to the Masoretic accents, and 
explains the first clause, I likened myself to (or made myself like) a lion (t. e. 
roared) until the morning. To this it has been objected, not without reason, 
that as the crushing of Uie bones involves an obvious allasiou to the lion 
(compare Ps. vii. 3), we then have the same figure used to represent both 
the sufferer and the author of his sufferings, which is forced and unnaturaL 
The Masoretic interpunction may, however, be retained without this incon- 
venience, by explaining ^n*-Vy^ in accordance with its usage in Ps. xvi. 8, and 
cxix. 80. In the former case, the Psalmist says, I have set Jehovah before 
me alicaySf t. e. 1 continually recognise his presence, or regard him as 
present. In the other case, the same idea seems to be expressed by the 
verb alone, with an ellipsis of the qualifying phrase. Thy judgments have 
I placed (i,e. before me). Supposing a similar ellipsis here, the sense will 
be, / set him before me, t. e. viewed him as present, imagined or conceived 
of him as a lion, and expected him to act as such, saying, so (t. tf. as a lion) 
he will crush all my bones. If this be the true construction, it removes all 
ground for making /i?ar, or pain, or the disease, the nominative of the verb 
will break, and leaves it to agree with Jeliovah, as the natural subject of 
the sentence. This construction is further recommended by its giving 
uniformity of meaning to the clauses, as descriptive of the sufferer 8 
apprehensions. 

14. Like a swallow (or) a crane (or like a twittering swallow), so I chirp; 
I moan like the dote; my eyes are weak (with looking) upward (or on high); 
Jehovah, I am oppressed, undertake for me (or be my surety). In the 
first clause the meanings of the sufferer are compared, as in many other 
cases, to the voice of certain animals. The dove is often spoken of in such 
connections, and the mention of it here makes it probable that the parallel 
expressions are also descriptive of a bird or birds. D4D is the common 
Hebrew word for horse, and is so explained even here by Aquila, who retains 
"^2]^ without translation. Theodotion retains both, but writes the first e7i 
(D*9), which Jerome thinks is probably the true text. This same reading 
appears as a Keri in the Masoretic text of Jer. viii. 7, the only other plaee 
where the word seems to signify a bird. The old rabbinical interpretation 
gives to D)D the sense of crane, and to ^^^ that of swallow. Bochart re- 
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Tenes them, and nndertakes to shew thai *1)^ is the Hebrew word for cnnitf. 
This word affords a cnrioos instance of the way in which Gesenias some- 
times leaves his followers and transcribers in the larch. In his Com- 
mentary, while he speaks of ^yff as a word of donbtfol import, he gives 
Bochart's explanation as npon the whole the most probable. Some of his 
copyists go further, and allege that it certainly means crant. In the mean 
time, Gesenins, in his Manual Lexicon, rejects Bochart*s proofs as invalid^ 
and explains *^^y as a description of the gyratory motion of the swallow. In 
the Thesanms, this is abandoned in its torn, and the word explained to mean 
chirping or twittering. Maorer objects to the explanation of ^^ as a mere 
descriptive epithet, that in Jer. viii. 7 we have "^I^P DID as two independent 
sabstuitives. To this Gesenias replies, that the epithet is there ased as a 
poetical sabstitate for the noon, or perhaps the name of a particalar species. 
On any supposition, the comparison before as is evidently meant to be de- 
scriptive of inarticulate moans or murmurs. The reference of the verbs in 
the first clause to past time (/ chirped, I moaned), though assumed by most 
interpreters, is perfectly gratuitous, when the future proper yields so good 
a sense. This violation of the syntax has arisen from assuming that the 
clause must be a retrospective description of something already past, and 
not an expression of present feeling such as he might have uttered at the 
moment. That this last is no unnatural hypothesis, is certain from the 
fact that all interpreters adopt it in the other clause. But if that may be 
the language of the sufferer at the time of his distress, it is equally natural, 
or rather more so, to explain the first clause in the same way. Clericus 
understands ^?? as meaning lifted up, which he admits to be a mere con- 
jecture having no foundation in usage, but rendered necessary by the addi- 
tion of DI^C?. Most interpreters regard it as an instance of constrnetio 
prcegnans, and retain the proper meaning of the verb. Hitzig makes HpC^ 

an imperative, and Identifies it with the Arabic ^J^^ to love tenderly or 

ardently. Incline thy heart to me. There is, however, no necessity or 
warrant for departing from the Hebrew usage of pfi^ to do violence or op- 
press. The older writers supply a definite subject, such as death, my 
disease, or the like. Ewald makes it impersonal, it is oppressed to me, t. «. 
I am oppressed. Gesenins treats it as a noun {there is) oppression to me, 
and explains the Metheg as a mere sign of the secondary accent. Junius 
and Tremellius render ^l^Xl weave me through (pertexe me), t. e. do not cut 
out the unfinished web. But this return to the metaphor of ver. 12, after 
alluding in the mean time to a lion, to a swallow, to a crane, and to a dove, 
would be exceedingly unnatural, and although not impossible can only be 
assumed in case of extreme ezegetical necessity, which certainly has no 
existence here. The same word is used in Ps. cxix. 122, in the sense of 
undertake for me or be my surety, i. e. interpose between me and my enemies. 
The reference is rather to protection than to justification. Gill carries out 
the metaphor to an extreme by saying that Hezekiah here represents his 
disease as a bailiff that had arrested him, and was carrying him to the prison 
of the grave, and therefore prays that the Lord would bail him or rescue him 
out of his hands, 

15. What shall I say ! He hath both spoken to me, and himself hath done 
{it) : I shall go softly all my years for the bitterness of my soul. This, which 
is substantially the common version, is the one adopted by most modem 
writers, who regard the verse as an expression of surprise and joy at the 
deliverance experienced. What shall I say I i, e. how shall I express my 
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gratitnde and wonder I He Jiath taid and doru U, he has promised and 
performed, perhaps with an implication that the promise was no sooner 
given than fulfilled. The recollection of this signal mercy he is resolved to 
cherish all his years, i, e, throaghont his life, hj ffoing softly^ solemnlyt or 
slowly, on account of the bitterness of his soul, ». e, in recollection of his snf* 
ferings. Some, however, understand these last words to mean^t/i the hitter' 
ness of my soul, i. e. in perpetual contrition and humility. But the 
preposition /? is properly expressive, not of the manner of his going, bnt 
of its occasion. The verb n^?^ occurs only here and in Ps. xliii. 5, wl^ef^ 
it is commonly agreed to signify the solemn march of the people in proces* 
sion to mount Zion. It would here seem to be equivalent to the plirase 
t3i( l^n applied to Ahab in 1 Kings zxi. 27. Another interpretation of the 
verse, which might, at first sight, seem more natural, regards it as the lan- 
guage of Hezekiah during his sickness, and as ezpressive, not of joy and 
wonder, but of submission. What shall I say, in the way of complaint ? 
He hath both said and done it, <*. e. threatened and performed it. But this 
view of the first clause cannot be reconciled with any natural interpretation 
of the second, where the phrase all my years is consistent with the supposi- 
tion that he expected to die forthwith. 

16. Lord, upon them they live, and as to everything in them is the U/$ of 
my spirit, and thou toilt recover me and make me live. This exceedingly 
obscure verse is now most generally understood to mean, that life in general, 
and the life of Hezekiah in particular, was dependent on the power and 
promise of God. Upon them, the promise and performance implied in the 
verbs said and did of the preceding verse, they live, t. e. men indefinitely 
live. The sense ol^V, when construed thus with n^n, is clear firom such 
examples as Gen. xx. 27, Deut. viii. 6. Some suppose ?3 to govern ^^n, 
notwithstanding the intervening word }n3, and the prefix /, which must then 
be pleonastic. All the life of my spirit {is) in them. A similar construc- 
tion is to make ^37 an adverbial phrase meaning as to (or with respect 
to) every thing. The other attempts which have been made to explain 

DHvy as referring to the bones of Hezekiah, or his years, or his subjects, or 
those over whom (Gt>d is) Lord, are so forced, that Uie one first given, not- 
withstanding its obscurity and harshness, seems entitled to the preference. 
The explanation of the future and imperative in the last clause as referring 
to past time {thou hast recovered me and made me live) is not only arbitrary 
but gratuitous, as it assumes without necessity that such a prayer or expec- 
tation could not have been uttered after Hezekiah's recovery, whereas it is 
a natural expression of desire that what had been begun might be continued 
and completed, ^^^nn is not an infinitive, which would here take the con- 
struct form, but an imperative. In either case, its meaning is determined 
by {he foregoing future, so that both verbs may take the future form in 
translation. The original form of expression may, however, be retained in 
English, by omitting the auxiliary in the second ^ture. 

17. Behold to peace {is turned) my hitter bitterness, and thou hast loved 
my sold from the pit of destruction, because thou hast cast behind thy back all 
my sins. The idea of change or conversion must either be supplied, or 
supposed to be expressed by '^, which is then the preterite of '^^, not 
elsewhere used in Kal, although the Hiphil is of firequent occurrence. 
Most of the late writers understand '^O '**? ID as an emphatic or intensive 
repetition, of which there are several examples in this passage (vers. 11, 19), 
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and snppose the verb to be snppressedy or suggested by the preposition ^. 
The English Bible, and some other versions, put an opposite meaning on 
the clause, as a description, not of his restoration but of his affliction. For 
peace I fiad great hitternen^ or, on my peace {^me) great bitterness. The 
other interpretation agrees better with the usage of the preposition, aud 
makes the parallelism more excct. We have here another instance of preg- 
nant construction, to love from, i. e. so to love as to deliver from. This 
sense is expressed in the English Bible by a circumlocution. V^ means 
properly nonentity, annihilation, here put for perdition or " destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power" (2 Thess. i. 9). 
The last clause shews that Hczekiah regarded the threatened destruction as 
a punishment of sin. To cast behind ooe, or behind one's back, in Hebrew 
and Arabic, is to forget, lose sight of or exclude from view. The opposite 
idea is expressed by the figure of setting or keeping before one's eyes. (See 
Ps. xc. 8, cix. 14, 15, Jer. xvi. 17, Hosca vii. 2.) • 

18. For the grave shall not con/ess thee {nor) death praise thee; theg that 
go down to the ^yit shall not hope for thy truth. Here, as often in the 
Psalms, the loss of the opportunity of praising God is urged as a reason, 
not only why he should be loath to die, but why God should preserve him. 
(See Ps. vi. 6, Ixxxviii. 11, 12.) It does not follow from these words either 
that Hezekiah had no expectation of a future state, or that the soul remains 
unconscious till the resurrection. The true explanation of the word is given 
by Calvin, viz. that the language is that of extreme agitation and distress, 
in which the prospect of the future is absorbed in contemplation of the 
present, and also that so far as he does think of futurity, it is upon the 
supposition of God's wrath. Regarding death, in this case, as a proof of 
the divine displeasure, he cannot but look upon it as the termination of 
his solemn praises. The truth mentioned in the last clause is the truth of 
God's promises, to hope for which is to expect the promised blessing, 
ll^n K7 strictly means, shall not acknoicledge thee, with special reference to 
the acknowledgment of favours, or thanksgiving. The influence of the 
negative extends to the second clause, as in chap, xxiii. 4. (See above 
p. 870.) 

19. The living, the living, he shall thank thee, like me (or as I do) to-day ; 
father to sons shall make known vith respect to thy truth, i. e. the truth of 
thy promises, as in the verse preceding. Only the living could praise God 
in that way to which the writer was accustomed, and on which his eye is 
here fixed, with special reference, no doubt, to the external service of the 
temple. The last clause must be taken in a general sense, as Hezekiah 
was himself still childless. 

20. Jehovah to save me I And my songs tee will play, all the days of our 
ItfOf at the house of Jehovah, The obvious ellipsis in the first clause may 
be variously filled with came, hastened, commanded, w(u ready, he pleased, 
or with the verb m, as an idiomatic periphrasis of the future, is to save for 
will save. The reference to the future and the past is equally admissible, 
since God, in one sense, had already saved him, and in another was to save 
him stiU. nr:iJ is properly the music of stringed instruments, or a song 
intended to be so accompanied. The word may here be used in the more 
general sense of song or music ; but there seems to be no need of exclud- 
mg the original and proper meaning. The singular form, my song, refers 
to Hezekit^ as the author of this composition ; the plurals, toe toiU sing 
and our lives, to the multitude who might be expected to join in his public 
thanksgiving, not only at first, but in after ages. The use of ^ is explained 
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bj some as an allusion to the elevated site of the temple ; but it seems to 
be rather a licence of construction, similar to onr promiscuous use of at &nd 
in, with names of towns. It is a possible bat not a necessary supposition 
that this particle may here denote upward motion, as in a procession from 
the lower city to the temple. We xcill sinff or play my song.% all Vie day$ 
of our lU'en, up to the house of the Lord. Tlie general sense m either case 
is that of public and pei-petual praise, the promise of which closes this re- 
markable production. 

21. And Isaiah saidj Let him take a lump (or cal:c) of fgs, and rub them 
(or lai/ them softened) on the boil (or infiamitiation), and he eJiall live (or let 
him live) i. e. recover. The indirect construction, preferred by most of the 
moJern writers, that tliey should take, and that lie miyht recover^ is entirely 
unnecessary, since the words may naturally be regarded as the very words 
spoken by the Prophet himself. HlJD seems properly to have the sense of 
rubbing, either in reference to the application, or to the preparing of the 
figs by trituration. The latter explanation is now commonly preferred. 
Grotius follows some of the rabbinical interpreters in the assumption that 
the natural effect of such can application would have been injurious. But 
although this may seem to magnify the miracle, it is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, and directly contradicted by the modem oriental practice of appljing 
figs to pestilential pustules, for the purpose of maturing their discharge. 
Such a pustule is commonly supposed to be denoted by pnc^, both here and 
elsewhere, although some choose to adhere to what they think the primary 
sense of inflammation. Hitzig makes this noun the subject of the very ^n^ 
{that it mirjht be healed) on the authority of Lev. xiii. 10, 14, 16 ; but the 
analogy of the first verse of the chapter now before us seems to be decisive in 
favom* of the usual construction, which makes the verb refer to Hezekiah. 

22. And Jlvzekiah said, IVhat sign that I shall go up {to) the house of 
Jehovah / The ellipsis is easily supplied by reading, what sign dost tlwu 
give, or what si(jn is there, or more simply still, what is the sign f The con- 
stru?tion of n!3 as an exclamation of sm-prise (xohat a miracle !) is neither 
natural in itself, nor justified by usage, in a case where the usual interroga- 
tive sense is perfectly appropriate. The question is more fully given in 
2 Kings xz. 8 as follows. And Hezekiah said to Isaialif What sign that 
Jeliovah is about to Jieal me, and that I shall go up, on the third d<tg, to the 
house of Jehovah f The reference is to the promise as recorded in ver. 6 
of the same chapter. Return and say to Hezekiah, the chief of my people. 
Thus said Jehovah, tlie God of David thy father, I have heard thy prayer, I 
have seen thy tears ; behold, I am about to lieal thee ; on the third day thou 
shalt go up to the house of Jehovah, The last two verses of this chapter in 
Isaiah are evidently out of their chronological order, and the question has 
been raised, whether this transposition is to be ascribed to the original 
writer, and if so, how it is to be accounted for. The hypothesis which have 
been proposed may be reduced to three. The first is, that the transposi- 
tion is an error of transcription, arising firom the mere inadvertence of some 
ancient copyist. Besides the difficulty common to all such suppositions, 
that errors of the kind supposed, although they might take place, could 
scarcely become universal, it is here precluded by the fact, that these two 
verses cannot be inserted in the test above without breaking its continuity, 
and cannot therefore have dropped out of it, unless we take for granted also, 
that the text was altered after the omission, which is only adding arbi- 
trarily another to the gratuitous assumptions made before. Some avoid this 
difficulty by supposing that the verses do not properly belong to this text, 
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bnt were added by a later hand, in order to complete the narratiTe as giyen 
in the second book of Sings. Apart from the natural presumption against 
all sach imaginary facts, except where the assuming of them cannot be 
avoided, it can scareely be doubted that a copyist or critic, who would use 
such freedom with the text, would have used more, and inserted this state- 
ment in its proper place. It is only necessary to compare these fanciful 
hypotheses with the obvious and simple supposition that the passage before 
us is the first draught or original form of Isaiah's narrative, in which the 
fsicts recorded in these two last verses were added by a kind of after-thought, 
and that in re-writing the account, as a part of the national history, he 
naturally placed them in their chronological order. It would probably be 
easy to produce many parallel cases from the correspondence of voluminous 
letter- writers, or from other cases of repeated composition on the same 
subject by the same writer. However this may be, it seems clear that the 
explanation now proposed is simpler in itself, and requires less to be ima- 
gined or supposed, than any other, and is therefore, even on the strictest 
principles of criticism, entitled to tiie preference. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

' This chapter contains an account of the Babylonian embassy to' Hezekiah, 
and of his indiscreet and ostentatious conduct, which became the occasion 
of a threatening message by the hands of Isaiah, predicting the Babylonian 
conquest and captivity, but with a tacit promise of exemption to the king 
himself, and to the country, while he lived, which he received with humble 
acquiescence and thankful acknowledgment. 

The chapter is evidently a direct continuation of the narrative before it, 
nor is there any real ground, internal or external, for suspecting its authen- 
ticity, antiquity, or genuineness. 

1. In thai iimef JUerodach Baladarij son of Baladan, king of Babylon^ 
9ent letters and a gift to Hezekiah, and he heard that lie was $ick ana wae 
recovered. The first phrase is used with great latitude of meaning, and may 
either describe one event as contemporaneous with another, or as following 
it, at once or more remotely. Enobel supposes it to mean here simply in 
the days of Hezekiah. Most other writers take it for granted that this mes- 
sage of congratulation must have been sent soon after the recovery of Heze- 
kiflJi. These understand W^!\ as equivalent in meaning to V^ ^? 2 Kings, 
XX. 12, and explain all the^verbs of the last clause as pluperfects {for he had 
heard, &c.). Enobel, on the contrary, gives ^ its usual sense, and understands 
the clause to mean, that the king of Babylon heard of Hezekiah's sickness 
from his ambassadora on their return. Bnt this is inconsistent with the paral- 
lel statement, assumes a needless prolepsis or anticipation, and encumbers 
the narrative with a fact entirely superfluous. What the ambassadors reported 
to the king on their return, is of no importance to the history. Merodach 
occurs in Jer. 1. 2, as the name of a Babylonian idol. Grotius supposes 
that a man of that name had been defiled ; othere, that it was common to 
name men after gods. Hitzig identifies the name with the Persian dimi- 
nutive cJOr« little' man (as a term of endearment), Gesenius with the 
Mars of classical mythology. In 2 Kings xx. 11, it is written Berodach, 
which Hiller explains as a contraction of Bar Merodach^ the son of Mero- 
dach, while Knobel regards it as a mere mistake, and Gesenius as a custo- 
mary variation, b and m being often interchanged. Two manuscripts read 
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Berodach in the ease before ns, and a few have the transposed form Medorach. 
Baladan\ according to Von Bohlen, is a Persian word meaning praised ; 
according to Gesenins, an Aramean componDd meaniDg B$L (is hUi) lord, 
Hitzig explains bal as a connectiye syllable, like pol in Nabopblassar, pal 
in Sardanapalas, &c. Most of the modem writers agree with Vitringa in 
identifying this king with the Mardokempad of Berosus, as preserved in the 
Armenian version of Eosebios ; bat Knobel anderstnnds him as naming 
Merodach Baladan distinctly. The same anthority describes these Baby- 
lonian princes, not as sovereigns, but as viceroys or tributaries subject to 
Assyria. In that case, it is not improbable that Merodach Baladan was 
meditating a revolt, and sent this embassy to gain Hezekiah*s co-operation. 
The congratulation on his recovery may have been a secondary object, or 
perhaps a mere pretest. In 2 Chron. zxxii. 81, a further design is men- 
tioned, namely, to inquire of tlie wonder that was done in the land, whether 
this be understood to mean the destruction of Sennacherib's army, or the 
miraculous recession of the shadow. There is no incompatibility between 
these different designs. Perhaps an embassy is seldom sent to such a dis- 
tance with a single undivided errand. 

2, And Hezekiah was glad ofthem, and shewed them his home of rarities, 
the silver, and t/ie gold, and the spieeSy and the good oil (or ointment), and 
all his hovse of amis, aiid all that was found in his treasures ; tfiere was 
not a thing whicJi Hezekiah did not shew them, in his house and in all his 
dominion. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 18) has Un'hv V^w^^, which 
Knobel understands to mean that he heard of them, but which seems to be 
more correctly rendered in the English Bible, and he hearkened unto them. 
There is no need of regarding either as an error of transcription, or as the 
correction of a later writer. Nothing could be more natural than such a 
variation on the part of the original writer, describing Hezekiah's feelings 
in the one case and his conduct in the other. He hearkened to them cour- 
teously hecatise he was glad of their arrival. Henderson says, he was de- 
lighted with them ; but the context seems to shew that it was not so much 
the company or manners of the men that he was pleased with, as the hon- 
our done him by the king of Babylon in sending them. The practice of ex- 
hibiting the curiosities and riches of a palace to distinguished visitors, 
Yitringa illustrates by the parallel case of Crcesus and Solon, as recorded 
by Herodotus. ri3J has been conmionly regarded as identical with the 
nifeC^ of Gen. xxxvii. 48, and the whole phrase interpreted accordingly, as 
meaning properly a house of spices, and then by a natural extension of its 
import, a depositoiy of rare and precious things in general. The former 
meaning is retained by Aquila {rh o7xov rw a^tafidruv) and the Vulgate 
{cellum aromatum). The other is given in the Targum and Peshito, and 
by nwst modem writers. The Septuagint retains the Hebrew word (vf;^«tfa). 
AbulwaUd derives it from T)2^, to bite, and appUes it to provisions ; Lorsbach, 
from a Persian verb meaning to deposit ; Hitzig, from a Hebrew root of simi- 
lar import. Dv3 n*2 is not a house of jefoels or vessels, but o(arms, i. e, 
an arsenal, most probably the same that is mentioned in chap. xxii. 8. Luther 
has all his arsenals, but this would be expressed in Hebrew by the plural. 
Lowth more correctly has whole arsenal, which is also the meaning of the 
common version, all Hie Iwuse of his armour. The 'goodly or precious oil 
is supposed by Barnes to have been that used in the unction of kings and 
priests, or perhaps applied to more ordinary purposes in the royal house- 
hold. Knobel explains \TO^i^'0 as meaning in his power or possession. So 
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Uie LXX, (f^ouAa). It is more commonly explained, however, as a local 
noun denoting realm or dominions. Hitzig giyes rinv^K the specific sense 
of store-rooms or treasnre-chambers, which is unnecessary. Even on the 
usual hypothesis, the 1 need not be translated among ; but may have its 
usual and proper sense of in, 

8. Tlien came Isaiah the prophet to Uie king Hezelciah, and said to him^ 
What said these men, and whence came tJiey unto thee f And Bezekiah said^ 
From a far coxmtry came they unto mtf from . Babylon, The Prophet was 
not sent for by the king, as in chap, xxxvii. 2 ; but he was no doubt 
sent by God, and came in his official character. The older writers seem 
to regard as the occasion of his visit the vainglory which the king had 
displayed in his entertainment of the strangers. The modems lay the chief 
stress on the political negotiations which had passed between them, and 
which could not be regarded by the Prophet, but with strong disapproba- 
tion. The statement in Chronicles is that God left him to try him, to know 
all in his heart (2 Chron. xxxii. 81). This may include the sins of vain 
ostentation and of distrust in God, shewing itself in a longing after foreign 
alliances. There is no sufficient ground for Hendewerk's assumption, that 
a treaty had actually been concluded. Gesenius observes that Hezekiah 
answers only the second of the Prophet's questions, as if he shrunk from 
answering the first. But this mode of replying to the last interrogation, 
when there is more than one, is natm-al and common in cases where there 
can be no motive for concealment. It is unnecessary, therefore, to suppose 
with Clericus, that a pan of Hezekiah's answer is omitted in the narrative. 
In the last clause, Calvin understands the king as boasting of the distance 
firom which the embassy had come, as implying the extent of his own fame 
and political importance. Vitringa supposes the distance to be mentioned 
as an excuse for his hospitable attentions. Kuobcl thinks it was intended 
to disai-m Isaiah's suspicion of a league, as if he had said, too distant to 
admit of any intimate communion or alliance. All these interpretations 
seem to strain the words beyond their natural obvious import, according to 
which afar country is nothing more than a familiar designation of Baby- 
lon or Babylonia. 

4. And he said. What have they seen in thy Jiousef And Hezekiah 
said J All that is in my house have they seen ; there is not a thing that I have 
not shetced them in my treasures. Some of the later Germans say that 
Hezekiah, finding evasion and concealment impossible, now frankly tells 
the truth. But the frankness of the answer here recorded rather shews 
that there was no attempt at concealment from the first. It was not as 
Calvin well observes, until the Prophet questioned him, that Hezekiah 
became aware of the error which he had committed. Knobel gratuitously 
asserts that the Prophet here shifts his ground from finding fault with what 
had passed in words to blaming what had passed in act, between the king and 
the ambassadors. 

6. And Isaiah said to Hezekiah, Hear the word of Jehovah of hosts. This 
form of expression gives to what follows the solemnity and authority of a 
divine decree. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 16) omits rilKSV, which 
Yitringa' regards as emphatic here, implying a signal exercise of divine pro- 
Tidence and power. 

6. Behold days {are) coming, wJien all tliat (is) in thy Jiouse, and that 
which thy fathers have hoarded until this day, shall be carried to Babylon ; 
there shall not be left a thing (literally a word), saith Jeliovah, Jarchi 
directs attention to the exact con*espondence of tbe punishment with the 
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offence. As the BabyloDians had seen all, thej shonid one day take all.; 
as nothing had been withheld from them now, so nothing should be with- 
held from them hereafter. The German interpreters are at a loss, whether 
to make this explicit prophecy a proof of later date, or to explain it as a 
sagacioQS conjecture, founded on the previous fate of the ten tribes, and on 
the actual relations of the Babylonian monarchy to Judah and Assyria. 
The scale preponderates in favour of the latter supposition, notwithstand- 
ing its absurd assumption of a mere political conjecture as to events which 
did not happen for a hundred years. To those who are under no unbappv 
necessity ot* explaining away the clearest proofs of inspiration and prophetic 
foresight, this passage affords a striking instance of the gradual develop- 
ment of prophecy. The general threatening of expatriation had been 
uttered seven hundred years before by Moses (Lev. xxvi. 88- Deut. 
xx\-iii. 64-67, xxx. 3j. Five hundred years later, Ahijah had declared 
that Israel should be rooted up and scattered beyond the river (1 KiDtTs 
xiv. 15). Within a hundi-ed years, they had been threatened by Amos 
with Cdplivitii beijond Dammciis (Amos v. 27). Isaiah himself had obscurelv 
intimated a future connection between the fortunes of Israel and Babvlon 
(chap. xiv. 1, xxi. 10). But here, for the first time, the Babj'Ionish exili3 
is explicitly foretold, unless the similar prediction of the contemporary 
prophet Micah (iv. 10) be considered earlier. The fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy began in the deportation of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), but was 
described as something still prospective by Jeremiah (xx. 5), in whose 
days, and in the reign of Zedekiah, it was at length fully accomplished 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 18). To the objection, that a national calamity of this 
description bears no proportion to the fault of Hezekiah, there is no need 
of any other answer than the one already given by Vitringa, to wit, that 
Hezekiah's fault was not the cause but the occasion of the punishment 
which fell upon the people, or rather of its being so explicitly predicted in 
the case before us. For, as Calvin says, the punishment of Hezekiah^s 
indindual fault was included in the punishment of Israel for national 
offences. 

7. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, xrhich thou shall beget, shall 
they take away, and they shall be eunuchs in the pala<ie of the king of Babylon, 
The future foim of the expression in the first clause has respect to the 
fact that Hezekiah had as yet no children. (See above onchap.xxxviii. 2). 
Hendewerk regards the terms used as inapplicable to any but immediate 
descendants, in which case the prophecy must be restricted to Manasseh 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). But Hitzig and Knobel justify the wider applica- 
tion of the terms by the analogy of chap. li. 2, and by the constant use of 
father and son in reference to remote descendants or progenitors. The P 
at the beginning of the verse is universally admitted to be partitive. Tliey 
sJuill take may either be an indefinite construction, or agree with tlie Baby- 
lonians understood. D^D^lD is strictly understood by the Septuagint ((rs-a- 
dotrag), and the Vulgate {eunuchi), but explained by the Targum to mean 
nobles (P3131 absurdly rendered in the London Polyglot, nutriti), i. e. cour- 
tiers or household-officers, an extension of the meaning which agrees well 
with the usages of oriental courts. The latter explanation is approved by 
Gesenius in his Commentary for a specified reason. In his earlier Lexi- 
cons he leaves it doubtful ; but in the Thesaurus he contends for the strict 
sense, even in Gen. xxxvii. 86, as well as in the case before us, with respect 
to which he answers his own argument upon the other side, by a counter- 
argument of equal strength. Instead of ^^p\ the parallel passage (2 Kings 
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. 17) has the singolar np^, which is equally correct and regular, in a case 
of indefinite construction. The fulfilment of this prophecy is recorded in 
2 Kings zxiy. 12-16 and Dan. i. 1-7; and that so clearly, that the neo- 
logists are driven to their usual supposition of an interpolation, or of such 
an alteration as to make the terms of the prediction more determinate. 

8. And Hezekiah said to haiah, Good is tJis word of Jehovah which tlion 
hast spoken. And he said, For there shall he peace and truth in my days. 
The word good is here used, neither in the sense of gracious nor in that of 
just exclusiyely, but in that of rights as comprehending both. While the 
king acquiesces in the threatening prophecy as righteous and deserved, he 
gratefully acknowledges the mercy wiUi which it is tempered. That he 
looked upon the woes denounced against his children as a personal mis- 
fortune of his own, is clear from his regarding the postponement of the 
execution as a mitigation of the sentence on himself. The expression of 
thankfulness at this exemption shews how true the narrative is to nature 
and experience. Umbreit has the good sense and feeling to describe it as 
a natural and child-like acknowledgment. The purer taste and loftier 
morality of other German writers can regard it only as naiv-egoistisch 
(Gesenius), or as an expression of true oriental egoismus (Hitzig). Accord- 
ing to these philosophical interpreters, Hezekiah, instead of being thankful 
for the mercy which was mingled with God*s judgments, ought to have 
rejected the promise of peace and truth in his own days, unless extended 
to his children also. This sentimental magnanimity may answer well 
enough in plays and novels, but is equally at variance with human natm-e 
and the word of God. It was not more clearly Hezekiah*s duty to submit 
without a murmur to God's tbreatening, than it was to accept with grati- 
tude the exemption promised to himself. ^* Quamvis enim haec poena aliud 
seculum maneret, tamen pnesentem gratiam amplecti debuit ; et certe 
nostro potissimum seculo servire debemus, ejusque pnecipue ratio habenda 
est; futurum non est negligendum, sed quod prsesens est atque instat 
magis officium nostrum requirit." (Calvin.) Nothing, therefore, as the 
same great writer well says, can be further from the spirit of this answer, 
than that of the Greek sentence, i/ctoD dav^vro; yaTU /m^i^titu «i;^/, or the 
Latin, mihi mortuo omnes mortui sunt, Calvin is also of opinion that the 
phrase, which thou hast spoken, is emphatic, and intended to recognise 
Isaiah as an authoritative messenger from God. There is no need of sup- 
posing that the second "ICK^I means, he said in his heart (Hitzig), or after 
Isaiah was gone (Enobel), much less that it simply means he thought 
(Hendewerk). The obvious sense of the expression is, that these words 
were added to explain his previous acquiescence in the divine determina- 
tion. The repetition of the verb he said, implies a pause or interval^ 
however short. The various explanations of the particle ^3, as meaning 
well, yes, provided, only, yet, that, &e., are mere substitutions of what 
the interpreters think Hezekiah ought to have said for what he did say, 
which is simply this, (J call it good) because there is to he, &q. This exact 
sense of the words is retained in the Targum and the EngHsh Version. 
The optative meaning is expressed in the Septuagint [ytvMu di)), and the 
Vulgate (Jiat tantum). The Peshito simplifies the syntax by omitting and 
he said, and connecting the two clauses directly : good is the word of the 
Lord which thou hast spoken, that there shall he peace and truth in my days. 
But this, besides its arbitrary mutilation of the text, impairs the force of 
Hezekiah's language, by restricting it wholly to the promise. Peace may 
be here taken in the wide sense of prosperity, but with special reference to 
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its proper import, as denoting exemption from war. Trtdh is understood 
by Henderson and Barnes in its modem religions sense of tme religion. 
Cocceins even restricts it to the preaching of the truth. Hendewerk gives 
it the sense of goodness^ as the Septuagint does that of righteousness. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the mutual fidelity of men in their relations to 
each other. But the best interpretation seems to be the one approved by 
Calvin, Vitringa, and Gesenius, who take the word in its primary etymo- 
logical sense of permanence, stability, in which the ideas of fidelity and 
truth may be included, as effects necessarily imply their cause. 

From the foregoing exposition of chapters xxxvi.-xxxix. it may safely be 
inferred, as a legitimate, if not an unavoidable deduction, that they form a 
continuous unbroken narrative by one and the same writer; that this 
^ writer may as well have been Isaiah as any other person, (if we regard 
internal evidence,) and can have been no other, if we regard the imme- 
morial tradition of the Hebrew Canon ; and that these four chapters far 
from having been inserted here at random or through ignorance, are in 
their proper place, as a connecting link between the Earlier and Later 
Prophecies, the threatening in chap, xxxix. 6 being really the theme or 
text of the long prophetic discourse, with which the remainder of the book 
is occupied. 

CHAPTER XL. 

A GLORIOUS change awaits the Church, consisting in a new and gracious 
manifestation of Jehovah's presence, for which his people are exhorted to 
prepare, vers. 1-5. Though one generation perish after another, this 
promise shall eventually be fulfilled, because it rests not upon human but 
divine authority, vers. 6-8. Zion may even now see him approaching as 
the conqueror of his enemies, and at the same time as the shepherd of his 
people, vers. 9-11. The fulfilment of these pledges is insured by his infinite 
wisdom, his almighty power, and his independence both of individuals and 
nations, vers. 12-17. How much more is he superior to material images, 
by which men represent him or supply his place, vers. 18-25. The same 
power which supports the heavens is pledged for the support of Israel, 
vers. 26-81. 

The specific application of this chapter to the return from Babylon has 
no foundation in the text itself, but is supposed by some to be' implied 
in the relation of this chapter to the one before it which contains a pre- 
diction of the exile ; and this prediction is regarded by Hengstenberg and 
others as the text or theme of the prophecies that follow. But the promise 
in itself considered is a general one of consolation, protection, and change 
for the better, to be wrought by the power and wisdom of Jehovah, which 
are contrasted, first, with those of men, of nations, and of rulers, then with 
the utter impotence of idols. That the ultimate fulfilment of ^e promise 
was still distant is implied in the exhortation to £Edth and patience. The 
reference to idolatry proves nothing with respect to the date of the predic- 
tion, although more appropriate in the writings of Isaiah than of a prophet 
in tile Babylonish exile. It is evidently meant, however, to condemn 
idolatry in general, and more particularly all the idolatrous defections of 
the Israelites under the old economy. 

1. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saiih your Ood, This command 
is not addressed specifically to the priests or prophets, much less to the 
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messengers froin Babylon annotincmg the restoration of the Jews, bat to 
any who might be supposed to hear the order, as in chap. xiii. 2, or to the 
people themselves, who are then required to encourage one another, as in 
chap. XXXV. 8, 4. The Vulgate even goes so £ur as to put my people in the 
vocative (popule meus). The imperative form of the expression is poetical. 
Instead of declaring his own purpose, God summons men to execute it. 
Instead of saying, I will comfort ^ he says, comfort ye. The same idea 
might have been conveyed by saying, in the third person, let them comfort 
her, or in the passive voice, let her be comforted. The possessive pronouns 
are emphatic, and suggest that, notwithstanding what they suffered, they 
were still Jehovah's people, he was still their God. There is also meaning 
in the repetition of the verb at the beginning. Such repetitions are not 
unfrequent in the earlier prophecies. (See chaps, xiiv. 16, xxvi. 8, zxix. 1, 
xxxviii. 11, 17, 19.) The use of the future "ION* for the preterite "»C8J 
(saith) is peculiar to Isaiah. Gesenius cites as instances in the other books, 
Jer. xlii. 20, Zech. xiii. 9» and Hosea ii. 28. But in the first and second 
cases, the future has its proper sense, and not that of the present; while in 
the third, the Hebrew word is not "^Q^^* but CKJ. At the same time, he 
omits the only real instance not in Isaiah, viz. Ps. xii. 6. Calvin insists 
upon the strict translation of the future {dicct)t as implying that the order 
to console the people was not to be actually given till a later period, and 
is only mentioned here by anticipation. But even if it be explained as at 
present, it is worthy of remark that this form of expression is not only 
peculiar to Isaiah, but common to both parts of the book. (See chap. i. 
11, 18, xxxiii. 10.) The prefatory exhortation in this verse affords 
a key to the whole prophecy, as being consolatory in its tone and pur- 
pose. There is evident allusion to the threatening in chap, zxxix. 7. 
(See previous page.) Having there predicted the captivity in Babylon, 
as one of the successive strokes, by which the fall of Israel as a 
nation, and the total loss of its peculiar privileges, should be brought 
about, the Prophet is now sent to assure the spiritual Israel, the true 
people of Jehovah, that although the Jewish nation should soon cease to 
be externally identified with the Church, the Church itself should not only 
continue to exist, but in a far more glorious state than ever. This is the 
*' people " here meant, and this the " comfort *' wherewith they were to be 
comforted. 

2. Speak to (or according to) the heart of Jerusalem, and cry to her thai 
her icarfare is accomplished, thai her iniquity is pardoned, thai she hath 
received from the hand of Jehovah double for all her sine. By speaking to 
the heart, we are to understand speaking so as to affect the heart or feel- 
ings, and also in accordance with the heart or wishes, i. e. what the person 
addressed desires or needs to hear. Jerusalem is here put for the Church 
or chosen people, whose metropolis it was, and for whose sake the place 
itself was precious in the sight of God. Those who refer the passage to 
the Babylonish exile are under the necessity of assuming (with Rosen- 
miiller) that the consolation was addressed to those left behind in Judah, 
or (with Gesenius) that Jerusalem means its inhabitants in exile. War- 
fare includes the two ideas of appointed time and hard service, in which 
sense the verb and noun are both applied to the routine of sacerdotal func- 
tions (Num. iv. 28, viiL 24, 25), but here still more expressly to the old 
dispensation, as a period of restriction and constraint. The next phrase 
strictly means, her iniquity is accepted, i.e, an atonement for it, or the 
punishment already suffered is accepted as sufficient, not in strict justice, 
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in reference to God's graciouB purpose. The ^aine idea is dupposed bv 
le to be expressed in the last clause, where D!2?3 {double) is not used 



but 

some ^ ^ ^^^ 

mathematically to denote proportipn, but poeticaUy to denote "abundwicir 
like the equivalent expresssion n^VV in chap. Ixi. 7, Job xlii. 10, Zech. ir^ 
12. The sense will then be that she has been punished abundantlv not 
more than she deserved, yet enough to answer the design of panishment 
But as giving or receiving double, in all the other cases cited, has respect 
not to pimishment, but to favour after suffering, so this clause mav be un- 
derstood to mean, that she has now received (or is receiving) doubleVavours' 
notwithstanding all her sins. The 3 has then the same sense as in chaps' 
V. 25, ix. 11, 16, 20, X. 4, Either of these explanations makes it unneces- 
sary to give sin the rare and doubtful sense of ptitiMhrnent. The verbs are 
prceterita prophet icaf but for that very reason should not be exchanged for 
futures, as we have no right to depart without necessity from the descrip- 
tive form in which it pleased the Holy Ghost to clothe this prophecy. The 
continuance of the ceremonial system, and the hardships of the old dispen- 
sation, are here and elsewhere represented as chastisements due to the de- 
fections of the chosen people, notwithstanding which they should continue 
to exist, and in a far more glorious character, not as a national Church 
but as a spiritual Church, set free from ritual and local fetters. ' 

3. A voice crying — in the wilderness — dear the way of Jehovah make 

straight (or level) in the desert a highway for our God. The Septuagint 
version, retained in the New Testament, is ^wij jSoSyro;, which amounts to 
the same thing. Both in the Hebrew and the Greek, the words in the 
wilderness may be connected either with what follows or with what pre- 
cedes ; but the usual division is more natural, and the other has been 
insisted upon chiefly for the purpose of rendering the verse inapplicable to 
John the Baptist, who came preaching in a wilderness, and to whom the 
words are applied expressly in Mat. iii. 3 ; Mark i. 3 ; Luke iii. 4, as the 
herald of the new dispensation. Those who deny the inspiration of the 
Prophet are compelled to reject this as a mere accommodation, and apply 
the verse exclusively to the return from Babylon, of which there is no men- 
tion in the text or context. It is said indeed that God is here represented as 
marching at the head of his returning people. But in all the cases which 
Lowth cites as parallel, there is express allusion to the exodus from Egypt. 
Here, on the contraiy, the only image presented is that of God returning 
to Jerusalem, revisiting his people, as he did in every signal manifestation 
of his presence, but above all at the advent of Messiab, and the opening oi 
the new dispensation. The verb rendered prepare denotes a particular 
kind of preparation, viz. the removal of obstructions, as appears from Gen. 
xxiv. 31 ; Lev. xiv. 86, and may therefore be expressed by clear in English. 
The parallel verb means rectify or make straight, either in reference to 
obliquity of course or to unevenness of surface, most probably the latter, in 
which case it may be expressed by levd. To a genend term meaning way 
or path is ' added a speciflc one, denoting an artificial causeway, raised 
above the surface of the earth. There is no need of supposing (with Lowth) 
that the Prophet here alludes to any particular usage of the oriental sove- 
reigns, or (with Grotius) that the order of the first and second verses is 
continued (let there be a voice crying). The Prophet is describing what he 
actually hears — a voice crying I — or as Ewald boldly paraphrases the ex- 
pression — Hark I one cries. 

4. Eveiry valley shall be raised, and every mountain and hill brought low, 
and the uneven shall become level, and the ridges a plain. This may be con- 
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sidered an an explanation of the manner in which the way of the Lord was 
to be prepared. Grotins supposes the command at the beginning of the 
ehapter to be still continued {Jlet every vaUeyy &c.), and the latest German 
writers give the same construction of this verse, although they make a new 
command begin in the one preceding. The form of the following verb 
(n^nj), though not incompatible with this explanation, rather favours the 
strict interpretation of the future, which is of course, on general principles, 
to be preferred. The common version [exalted) seems to imply that the 
valleys and mountains were to exchange places ; but this would not facili- 
tate the passing, which requires that both should be reduced to a conunon 
level. — ^The translation crooked is retained and defended by some modern 
writers, on the ground that the parallel expression requires it; but as "tlt^P 
may denote not only lineal but superficial rectitude, so 3PV, as its opposite, 
may naturally signify unevenness of surface, which is more appropriate in 
this connection than obliquity or irregularity of course. D*P?7» according 
to its etymolopy, denotes gorges or ravines, or rather difficult passes ; but 
in this case it seems to be the opposite of flat or level ground, and may 
therefore be expressed b}' ridges. The application of these several terms 
to different moral or spiritual objects, such as various classes in society or 
nations of the earth, rests upon the fiilsc assumption that the features of a 
portrait or the figures in a landscape are to be considered one by one, and 
not in their mutual relations, as composing a whole picture. (Compare the 
comment on chap. v. 8, vol. i. p. 129). The whole impression^here intended 
to be made is that of a way opened through a wilderness by levelling the 
ground and the removal of obstnictions, as a natm*al image for the removal 
of the hindrances to God's revisiting his people. 

6. And the glory of Jehovah shall he revealed, and all flesh shall see {it) 
together, for the mouth of Jehovah speaks (or hath spoken). The subjunct- 
ive construction of the first clause by Junius and Tremellius {lU reveletur) 
is adopted by Hitzig and Ewald, but without necessity. The idea seems 
to be that as soon as the way is opened, the Lord will shew himself. 
yjTyi may express either coincidence of time {at once), or totality altogether)^ 
more probably the latter. Ewald needlessly reads ^Vy*?, which he supposes 
to be implied in the Septuagint version (r6 eurri^tov roD dtoD), retained by 
Luke (iii. 6). But this only shews that salvation was included in the glory 
which should be revealed. Gesenius follows Luther in making the last 
clause express the thing to be seen {shaU see that the month of Jehovah hath 
spoken) ; but this construction is precluded by the fact that this is the only 
case in which the sense thus put upon the formula is even possible ; in aU 
others the meaning of the clause not only may but must be, for {because) 
tJie mouth of the Lard hath spoken, as a reason why the declaration should 
be credited. (See chap. i. 2, 20, xxii. 25, Iviii. 14 ; Jer. xiii. 15 ; Joel 
iv. 8 ; Obad. i. 18.) To this, the only tenable construction, all the later 
German writers have returned. To see God's glory, is a common expres- 
sion for recognising his presence and agency in any event. (See Exod. 
xvi. 7; Isa. xxxv. 2, Ixvi. 18). The specific reference of this verse to the 
restoration of the Jews from exile is not only gratuitous but inconsistent 
with the strength and comprehensiveness of its expressions. The simple 
meaning is, that when the way should be prepared, the glory of God would 
be universally displayed ; a promise too extensive to be folly verified in that 
event or period of history. 

6. A voice saying, Cry ! And he said (or says). What shall Icryf AU 
flesh is grass, and all its favour like a flower of the field ! Here, as in 
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ver. 8, the participle is constraed in the genitive bj the Septaagint (^an^ 
Xf7o>ro«), and the Vulgate {vox dicentu) ; bnt the simplest construction 
makes it agree with votes as on adjective. That two distinct speakers are 
here introduced, seems to be granted bj all interpreters, excepting Junius 
and Tremellius, who refer T??'X and 'V^ to the same subject, and exclude 
the interrogation altogether. A voice aays^ Cry, and it also nays' (or tells me) 
what I shall cry, Cocceius supplies is heard at the beginning. Ewald 
adopts the same form of expression in ver. 3. Hark I one says, Cry. The 
force and beauty of the verse are much impaired by any version which does 
not represent the writer as actually hearing what he thus describes. The 
Septnagint and Vulgate have and I said, either because thoy read "^9"^), 
which is found in one or two manuscripts, or because they understood the 
form used in the common text as cei'tainly referring to the Prophet himself. 
Augusti supplies llie herald says, which is unnecessary. There is a pleasing 
mystery, as Hitzig well observes, in the dialogue of these anonymous voices 
which is dispelled by undertaking to determine too precisely who the speakers 
are. All that the words necessarily convey is, that one voice speaks and 
another voice answers. Interpreters are universally agreed that the last 
clause contains the words which the second speaker is requii*ed to utter. It 
is possible, however, to connect these words immediately with what 
precedes, and understand them as presenting an objection to the required 
proclamation. What shall (or can) I cry, (since) all flesh is grass, &c. The 
advantages of this construction are, that it assumes no change of speaker 
where none is intimated in the text, and that it does away with an alleged 
tautology, as will be seen below. According to the usual construction, we 
are to supply before the last clause, and the first voice said again (or 
answered). Cry as follows: All flesh, &c. The last phrase is here used, not 
in its widest sense, as comprehending the whole animal world (Gen. vi. 7, 
IS, 17), but in its more restricted application to mankind, of which some 
examples may be found in the New Testament (John xvii. 2 ; Rom. iii. 20). 
The comparison of human frailty to grass is common in the Scriptures. 
(See chaps, xxxvii. 27, li. 12; Ps. ciii. 15, 16; James i. 10, 11.) J. D. 
Michaelis supposes an allusion, in the last clause, to the sudden blasting of 
oriental flowers by the burning east wind. The Septuagint and Vulgate 
give ^^pn the sense of glory, which is retained by Peter (1 Pet. i. 24, 
25). From this Grotius, Houbigant, and others infer that the original 
reading was nin. Gesenius rejects this as altogether arbitrary, but with 
as little ground assumes that *tpn, in this one place, is synonymous with 
tn, when used (like the English grace and/arour) in the sense of beauty. 
Eendewerk even goes so far as to say that %ag/i, in Luke ii. 40, has an 
cBstJietic sense. To assume a new sense of "I^P ui this one case is a viola- 
tion of the soundest principles of lexicography, and instead of letting the 
writer express his own ideas, forces upon him what the commentator 
thinks he might have said or should have said. There may be cases where 
a word must be supposed to have a peculiar sense in some one place ; bnt 
such assumptions can be justified by nothing bnt extreme necessity, and 
that no sach necessity exists in this case is apparent from the fact that the 
usual explanation gives a perfectly good sense. The contrast is then 
between the short-lived and precarious favour of man, and the infallible 
promise of God. The quotation in Peter confirms the supposition, here 
suggested by the context, that the words have reference to the preaching 
of the gospel, or the introduction of the new dispensation. 
VOL. n. o 
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7. Dried is the grass, faded the flotoer; for the breath of Jehovah has 
hloion upon it. Surely the people is grass. The present form nsaally 
given to the verbs conveys the sense correctlj as a general proposition, but 
not in its original shape as a description of what has actually happened* 
and may be expected to occur again. — The translation when (instead of 
for), preferred by Gesenius and some older writers, is only admissible 
because it is a needless deviation from the usual meaning of the particle, 
which yields a perfectly good sense in this connection. — If nn does not 
here denote a divine agent, which is hardly consistent with the figurative 
form of the whole sentence, it should b taken in its primaiy sense of 
breath, not in the intermediate one of ii iid; although this, as Gesenius 
suggests, may be what the figure was intc ded to express, the figure itself 
is that of a person breathing on the grass an fiower, and causing them to 
wither. It is strange that Lowth should have overlooked this natural and 
striking image, to adopt the unpoetical and firigid notion, that *' a wind of 
Jehovah is a Hebraism, meaning no more than a strong wind.'* — P^(, which 
properly means surely, verily, is here equivalent to an afiirmative particle, 
yea or yes, and is so explained by Luther. — The treatment which this last 
clause has experienced affords an instructive illustration of the real value of 
the " higher criticism.*' Koppe, the father of this modem art or science, 
rejects the clause as spurious, because it violates the parallelism. He is fol« 
lowed, with some hesitation, by Gesenius, who assigns, as additional reasons, 
that the sense is watery and incoherent, and that the clause is wanting in the 
Septuogint, although he does not hesitate to retain the first clause, which is 
also omitted in that ancient Version. Hitzig grants that this omission may 
have been a mere mistake or inadvertence, but still rejects the clause, upon 
the ground, that it contains a false explanation of what goes before, because 
D]l^n> when absolutely used, must mean the Jews, whereas the reference in 
this whole context is to the Gentiles ; as if the latter allegation did not 
utterly subvert the other, by determining in what sense Cjl^n must here be 
taken. Instead of arguing that, because the Gentiles are referred to in the 
context, therefore they must be meant here likewise, he assumes that they 
are not meant here, and then pronounces the clause inconsistent with the 
context. The clause is retained as genuine by all the German writers since 
Hitzig. Another curious instance of the confidence with which the higher 
critics can affirm contradictory propositions, is the fact that while Hitzig 
says that DJi^n must mean Israel, Gesenius quietly assumes that it must 
mean the Babylonians. 

8. Dried is the grass, faded the flower, and the word of our God shall 
stand for ever. The comparatively rare use of adversative particles in 
Hebrew is apparent from this verse, in which the relation of the clauses can 
be fully expressed in English only by means of the word but. — Kimchi 
explains word to mean &e word of prophecy, while others give it the 
specific sense of promise, and others understand it as denoting the gospel, 
on the authority of 1 Peter L 25. All these explanations can be reconciled 
by snfiering the Prophet to express his own ideas, without any adventitious 
limitation, and admitting, as the only sure conclusion, that by word he 
means neither promise, nor prophecy, nor gospel merely, but every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Ood (Deut. viii. 3 ; Mat. iv. 4). There 
is a tacit antithesis between the word of God and man ; what man says ia 
imcertain and precarious, what God says cannot fail. Thus understood, it 
includes prediction, precept, promise, and the offer of salvation; and 
although the latter is not meant exclusively, the apostle makes a perfectly 
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correct and most important application of the verse when, after quoting it, 
he adds, and this u the word which i$ preached {ihayyiKicQiv) unto you, that 
is to say, this prophetic declaration is emphatically true of the gospel of 
Christ. To stand for ever is a common Hebrew phrase for perpetnity, 
security, and sure fulfilment. The expression our God contains, as usual, 
a reference to the covenant relation between God and his people. Even 
according to the usual arrangement and construction of these verses, the 
emphatic repetition in vers. 7 and 8 can only be thought watery by critics 
of extreme refinement. It is possible, however, to avoid the appearance of 
tautology by means of an arrangement which has been already hinted at as 
possible, although it does not seem to have occurred to any of the inter- 
preters. The proposition is to give the passage a dramatic form, by mak- 
ing the last clause of ver. 6 and the whole of ver. 7 a continuation of the 
words of the second voice, and then regarding ver. 8 as a rejoinder by the 
first voice. The whole may then be paraphrased as follows. A voice 
says, "Cry!" And (another voice) says, ** What shall I cry?" (L e. 
to what purpose can I cry, or utter promises like those recorded in vers. 
1—5), since all fiesh is grass, &c. ; the grass withereth, &c. ; surely the 
people is grass (and cannot be expected to witness the fulfilment of these 
promises). But the first voice says again : ** The grass does wither, and 
the flower does fade ; but these events depend not on the life of man, but 
on the word of God, and the word of God shall stand for ever." There 
are no doubt some objections to this exegetical hypothesis, especially its 
somewhat artificial character ; and therefore it has not been introduced into 
the text, but is simply thrown out here, as a possible alternative, to those 
who are not satisfied with the more obvious and usual construction of the 
passage. 

9. Upon a high mountain get thee «/), hringer of good news, Zion ! liaise 
with strength thy voice, hringer of good news, Jerusalem ! Raise (it), fear 
7iot, sny to the towns of Juduh, Lo, your God! The reflexive form get thee 
tip, though not a literal translation, is an idiomatic equivalent to the 
Hebrew phrase {ascend for thee or for thyself). Some suppose an allusion 
to the practice of addressing large assemblies from the summit or acclivity 
of hills. (See Judges ix. 7 ; Dent, xzvii. 12 ; Mat. v. 1.) J. D. Michaelis 
compares the ancient practice of transmitting news by shouting from one 
hill-top to another, as described by Csesar (Bell. Gall. vii. 8). Celeriter 
ad omnes Gallia civitates fama perfeHur ; nam ubi major atque illustrior 
incidit res, clamors per agros regionesque significant ; huncaliideinceps excipiunt 
et proximis tradunt. The essential idea is that of local elevation as extending 

the diffusion of the sound. — There are two constructions of P*V n!?i^?P and% 

• • • 

the parallel expression. The first supposes the words to be m regimen, the 
other in apposition. According to the former, which is given in the 
Septuagint, Targum, and Vulgate, and retained by Grotius, Lowth, Gese- 
nius, and others, the person addressed is the bearer of good tidings to 
Zion and Jerusalem (compare chap. lii. 7 ; Nah. ii. 1). The feminine form 

is explained by Grotius as an enallage for the masculine, like ri^pP, Preacher^ 
an idiom, as Dathe thinks, peculiar to official titles. Gesenius regards it 
as an instance of the idiomatic use of the feminine singular as a collective, 
like ri^^ for U^^\^ (Micah i. 11, 12), and agrees with the Targum in mak- 
ing the prophets the object of address. But this whole theozy of collective 
feminines is so unnatural, and so imperfectly sustained by the cases which 
Gesenius cites (Lehrg. p. 477 ; Heb. Gr. § 105, 2 c), that if the construc- 
tion now in question be adopted, it is better to revert to the hypothesis of 
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Lowth and J. D. IGcluieliBy that the Prophet aUndes to the practice of 
eelebraibg Tictoriea by the songs of women. (See Exod. xr. 20, 21 ; 
Judges zi. 84 : 1 Sam. xviiL 6» 7.) Bat although this ezpknation is 
decidedly more natnnd than that of Orotias and Gesenios, it is perhaps 
less so than the ancient one contained in the Peshito and the three Greek 
Tersions of Aqnila, Symmachns, and Theodotion, according to which Zion 
or Jerusalem herself is represented as the bearer of good tidings to the 
towns of Jndah. This constmction is further recommended by the beantifol 
personification which it introdaces of the Holy City as the seat of the trae 
religion and the centre of the church. The ofiice here ascribed to it is the 
same that is recognised in chap. u» S: the law shall go forth from Zion, 
and tJte vx>rd of the Lord from Jertualem. Not only in the restoration 
from captivity, or in the personal advent of the Saviour, but in every 
instance of the Lord*8 return to his forsaken people, it is the duty of the 
church to conmiunicate as well as to receive the joyful tidings. The 
explanation of Jerusalem and Zion as meaning their inhabitants among the 
captivity is still more arbitrary here than in ver. 2, because no reason can 
be given why the exiles from Uie Holy City should be called upon to act as 
hexalds to tiie others, whereas there is a beautiiul poetical propriety in 
giving that office to the Holy City itself. Let the reader carefully observe 
how many exegetical embarrassments arise from the attempt to confine the 
application of the passage to the period of the exile, or to any other not 
particularly indicated. The exhortation, fear not, does not imply that 
there was danger in making the announcement, but that there might be 
doubt and hesitation as to its fulfilment. Barnes thinks it necessary to 
prevent abuse of this text by affirming that it " will not justify boisterous 
preaching, or a loud and unnatural tone of voice, alike ofiensive to good 
taste, injurious to health, and destructive of the life of the preacher.** He 
also infers from it t&at '* the glad tidings of salvation should be delivered 
in an animated and ardent manner; the future punishment of the wicked in 
a tone serious, solemn, subdued, awful." 

10. LOf the Lord Jehovah wQl come (or i$ coming) in (the person qf)a 
strong one, and his arm {is) ruling for him. Lo, his hire is with him and 
his wages before him. The double »^Jit} represents the object as already 
appearing or in sight. Of the phrase PJ^^ there are several interpretations. 
All the ancient versions make it mean with strength ; but this abstract sense 
of the adjective is not sustained by usage, and the same objection Hes, with 
still greater force, against Ewald*s version, in victory. Aben Ezra and 
Kimchi supply *^\ {with a strong hand); but wherever the entire phrase 
occurs, the noun is construed as a feminine. Jarchi makes it mean against 
the strong one, which Yitringa adopts and applies the phrase to Satan. But 
usage requires that M13, when it has this sense, should be C4)nstrued with 

its object, either directly, or by means of the prepositions /!, 7^, or <?. 
De Dieu regards the 3 as pleonastic or a beth essentue, corresponding to the 
French construction en roi, in (the character or person of) a king. The 
existence of this idiom in Hebrew is questioned by some eminent gram- 
marians, and is at best so unusual that it should not be assumed without 
necessity. (See the comment on chap. xxvi. 4, voL i. p. 421.) The choice, 
however, seems to lie between this and the construction which explains the 
words to mean that he will come with a strong one ; as in chap, xxviii. 2, 
the Lord is said to have a strong and mighty one, who should cast the crown 
of Ephraim to the ground with his hand. What God is said to do himself 
in one case, he is represented in the other as accomplishing by means of a 
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powerfal insiniment or agent, which, howeTer, is defined no further. The 
essential meaning, common to the two constmctions, is, that JehoTah was 
abont to make a special exhibition of his power. — The participle ruling in 
the next clause, is expressive of eontlnnoos action. The y cannot refer to 
arm, which Oesenins suggests as a possible constmction, because Jfht, 
although sometimes masculine, is here expressly construed as a femim'ne. 
The antecedent of the pronoun must be eiUier Jehovah, or the Strong One,' 
' according to the sense in which P{n9 is taken, asdescriptfye of God himself, 
or of his instrument. Those who understand that phnise to mean against 
the strong one, give the next the sense of ruling over htm. But although 
^ strictly denotes relation in general (as to, uilh respect to), and admits of 
Tarious equivalents in English, it is never elsewhere used in this sense after 
^9^, to rule, which, with scarcely an exception, is followed by the preposition 
^. The true sense of v is probably the obvious one for him, and the clause 
is a poetical description of the arm as acting independently of its possessor, 
and as it were in his behalf. — ^Here, as in £bv. xix. 18, Ps. cix. 20, Isa. 
xlix. 4, ^^y work, is put for its effect, reward, or product. There is no need- 
of assuming with Eimchi, an ellipsis of "Q*^ before it. The word itself, as 
Aben Ezra well explains it, is equivalent in meaning to /)i!^Bn n?'^. — J. D. 
Michaelis considers it as doubtful whether the person here referred to is 
described as dispensing or receiving a reward, since in either case it would 
be his. The former explanation is preferred by most interpreters, some of 
whom supposes a specific allusion to the customary distribution of prizes by 
commanders after victory. Upon this general supposition, Lowth explains 
the phrase he/ore him, as referring to tbe act of stretching forth the hand, 
or holding out the thing to be bestowed. Those who restrict the passage to 
the Babylonish exiles, for the most part understand this clause as promising 
a recompenee to such of the captives as had patiently endured God^s will 
and believed his promises. Eiiobel, however, understands it as referring to 
the redeemed people as being themselves the recompenee of their deliverer ; 
and Henderson adopts the same construction, but applies it to the recom- 
penee earned by the Messiah. This explanation is favoured by what follows 
in the next verse, where Jehovah or his Strong One is described as a shep« 
herd. The two verses may be readily connected, without any change of 
figure, by supposing that the lost sheep which he has recovered are the 
recompenee referred to in the verse before us. Thus understood, the passage 
may have furnished the occasion and the basis of our Saviour's beautiful 
description of himself as the true shepherd, who lays down his life for the 
sheep, as well as of the figure drawn from the recovery of a lost sheep to 
illustrate the rejoicing in heaven over one repentant sinner. But a still 
more decisive argument in ficivour of this interpretation is the fact, that in 

every case without exception where "^^ and n^9 have the same sense as 
here, the hire or vxtges ofe, person is the hire or wages paid to him, and 
not that paid by him. To give it the latter meanmg in this one case, there- 
fore, would be to violate a usage, not merely general, but uniform ; and such 
a violation could be justified only by a kind and degree of exegetical neces- 
sity which no one can imagine to exist in this case. Upon tibese grounds 
it is probable, not only that Jehovah is here represented as receiving a re- 
ward, but that there is special reference to the recompenee of the Messiah's 
sufferings and obedience by the redemption of his people. According to 
the view which has been taken of the nexus between these two verses, &e- 
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/bre Atm may possibly contain an allusion to the. shepherd's following his 
flock ; bat it admits of a more obyions and simple explanation, as denoting 
that his recompence is not only sore, bnt aotnally realised, being already in. 
' his sight or presence, and with him, t. «. in immediate possession. 
,rll> Like a shepherd his flock will he feed, with hit arm will he gather the 
JambSf and in his bosom carry {them) : the nursing (ewes) he will (gently) lead. 
Although the meaning of this Terse is plain, it is not easily translated, on 
account of the peculiar fitness and significancy of the terms employed. 
The word correcUy rendered feed denotes the whole care of a shepherd for 
his flock, and has therefore no exact equivalent in English. To gather with 
the arm coincides very nearly, although not precisely, with our phrase to 
take up in the arms. A very similar idea is . expressed by hearing in tJie 
hosom. The last clause has been more misunderstood Uian any other. 

Most interpreters appear to have regarded i^v^ as denoting pregnant, where- 
as it is the active participle of the verb >iy, to suckle or give suck, and is 
evidently used in that sense in 1 Samuel vi. 7, 10. The former explanation 
^might appear to have arisen from a misapprehension of the Yulgate version, 
fcetas, which, as Bochart has shewn by quotations from the classics, is 
sometime applied to animals after delivery, but while still giving suck. 
But the erroneous explanation is much older, being unambiguously given 

in the Septuagint {h yaer^i ixoueag). Aben Ezra also explains m^ as 
synonymous with i^)"^'7, whereas Solomon ben Melek gives the correct inter- 
pretation (r^pOTv) nip;n3r). The essential meaning of ^H^^. is admitted to 
be that of leading by all interpreters excepting Hengstenberg, who under- 
takes to show that it always has reference to sustenance. (Commentary 
on the Psalms, under Ps. xxiii. 2.) His strongest argument is that derived 
from Gen. xlvii. 17 ; but he seems to have overlooked 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 ; 
and even Exod. xv. 18, which he owns to be against him, cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on his hypothesis. In that case, both the parallelism 
and the construction in the second clause are decidedly in favour of the old 
opinion, from which there seems, upon the whole, to be no sufficient reason 
for departing. From the primary and simple sense of leading may be 
readily deduced that of carefully leading or conducting, which as readily 
suggests the accessory idea of benignant and affectionate protection. Hen- 
derson's statement, that this verse and the one before it exhibit certain 
attributes of the character and work of Christ, is correct, but too restricted, 
since the passage is descriptive of the whole relation which Jehovah sus- 
tains to his people, as their shepherd, and of which inferior but real exhibi- 
tions were horded long before the advent of the Saviour ; for example, 
m the restoration of the Jews from exile, which is no more to be excluded 
from the scope of this prophetic picture than to be regarded as its only 
subject. 

r 12. Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of hU hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and comprehended in a measure the dust of the 
earth, and weighed in a balance the mountains, and the hilh in scales f 
There are two directly opposite opinions as to the general idea here ex- 
pressed. Gesenius and others understand the question as an indirect nega- 
tion of the possibility of doing what is here described. The implied answer 
upon this hypothesis, is. No one, and the verse is equivalent to the excla- 
mation. How immense are the works of God I - The other and more usual 
interpretation understands the question thus : Who (but God) has measured 
or can measure, &c. ? Thus understood, the verse, so far from affirming 
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the immensity of God's works, lepresants them as Iiitls la compmum with- 
him« who measures and distribntes them with perfect ease. The first ex-^ 
planation derives some countenance from the analogy of the next verse/ 
where the question certainly involves an absolute negation, and is tantamount 
to saying, that no one does, or can do, what is there described. But this 
eonsideration is not sufficient to outweigh the argument in fiivour of the 
other explanation, arising from its greater simplicity and obviousness in 
this connection. It is also well observed by Hitzig, that in order to convey 
the idea of immensity, the largest measures, not the smallest, would have 
been employed. An object might be too large to be weighed in scales, or 
held in the hollow of a man's hand, and yet very far from being immense 
or even vast in its dimensions. On the other hand, the smalluess of the 
measure is entirely appropriate, as shewing the immensity of God himself, 
who can deal with thei whole universe as man deals with the most minute 
and trivial objects. — /^ is properly a handful (1 Kings xx. 10, Ezek. 
xiii. 19), but is here put for the receptacle or measure of that quantity.-^ 
By wcUen we are not to understand specifically either the ocean (Grotius) 
or the waters above the firmament (RoseDmiiller), but water as a constituent 
element or portion of the globe. — The primary meaning of isn is supposed 
by Gesenias to be that of weighing, here transferred to the measure of ex- 
tension. Maurer, with more probability, regards it as a generic term for 
measurement, including that of weight, capacity, and extension. — The 
span is mentioned as a natural and universal measure of length, to which 
we must likewise apply Jerome's translation [trihiia digitis), and not, as 
Gill imagines, to the quantity of dust which ** a man can hold between 

his thumb and two fingers." — In every other place where ^^ occurs, it is 

the construct or abbreviated form of 73, the nearest equivalent to our 
aUf but uniformly construed as a noun, meaning properly the whole of any- 
thing. The Septuagint translates it so in this case likewise (mtfav n)p 
ytii), and Gesenius, in his Lehrgebaude (p. 675), gives it as one of the 
cases in which the governing and governed noun are separated by an inter- 
veuing word. In quoting the Hebrew, he inadvertently inserts a makkeph 
(e^^^a"73)), thus conforming the orthography to the usual anabgy. But 

having afterwards observed that the Hebrew text has 73 with a conjunctive 
accent, he corrected the error in his Lexicon and Commentary, and referred 
the word to the root ^3, which does not occur elsewhere in Eal, but the 
essential idea of which, as appears from the Ghaldee and Arabic analogy, 
as well as from its own derivatives in Hebrew, is that of measuring, or 
rather that of holding and containing, which agrees exactly with the common 
English Version {comprehended). It is a curious and characteristic cir- 
cumstance that Hitzig, in his note upon this passage, revives the explana- 
tion which Gesenius had given by mistake, and afterwards abandoned, 

appealing to Ps. xxxv. 10 as an example of the use of 7| (all) with a eon- 
jonctive accent, and to Isaiah xxxviii. 16 as an instance of its separation 
from the dependent noun. To this unexpected defence of his own inad- 
vertent errror Gesenius replies, in his Thesaurus (ii. 665), that clear ex- ' 
pressions are not to be elucidated by the analogy of dark ones, and that a 
verb is needed here to balance the verbs measure^ mete^ and vseigh in the 
other clauses. — The terms used in the English Bible, sedes and balance^ 
are retained above, but transposed, in order to adhere more closely to the 
form of the original, in which the first word is a singular (denoting properly 
an apparatus l&e the steelyard), while the other is a dual, strictly denoting 
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a pair of scales. This is in fact the etymological import otbalaneet accord- 
ing to the nstud explanation of the Latin hilanx^ as denoting a doable dish 
or plate ; but be this as it maj* the English bahmc$ does not, like the 
plnnl ieaUM^ at once suggest the form of the instniment intended. — ^The 
dust of ths earth seems to be here put for the earth itself* and is therefore 

not erroneonslj, thongh freely, rendered in the Ynlgate moUm terra, (0^v^ . . 

is properly a thirds t. e, the third of another measure, probably the ephsJiy . \ \ 

\?hich is often rendered in the Septnagint r{/a /ur^^ while the uah is J ^^ 

translated /imw. The name is analogous to quart (meaning /biirth)^ and 
exactly comcident with tierce, which Skinner defines to be '' a measure so 
called because the third part (triem) of another measure called a pipe," 
but which is also used in old English writers for the third part of other 
measures. (See Richardson's Dictionary, p. 1910.) The ephah, accord- 
ing to the best computation, was equivalent to one Italian modius and a 
half. J. D. Michaelis is probably singular in thinking it necessaiy to ex- j 

press the value of the measure in translation, by making the Prophet ask, 
who measures the dust of the earth with the third part of a bushel. This 
is uot only in bad taste, but hurtful to the sense ; because the literal com- 
prehension of the earth in this specific measure is impossible, and all that 
the words were intended to suggest is a comparison between the customary 
measurement of common things by man, and the analogous control which 
is exercised by God over all his works. For this end, the general sense 
of measure, which the word has in Ps. Ixzx. 6, and which is given to it 

here by the Targum (K7^3D], is entirely sufficient. The exact size of the 

^T^ is of no more importance to the exposition than that of the balance 
or the scales. — The idea of accurate exact adjustment, which by some in- 
terpreters is thought to be included in the meaning of this verse, il expressed 
at all, is certainly not prominent, the main design of the description being 
simply to exhibit, not the power or the wisdom of God as distingaishable 
attributes, but rather the supreme control in which they are both exer- 
cised. — ^Ewald connects this verse with the argument that follows, by 
suggesting, as the answer to the question, that certainly no man, and much 
less the image of a man, could do what is here described. — ^Umbreit con- 
nects it with what goes before, by supposing the Prophet to affirm that the 
gracious Shepherd, just before described, is at the same time all-wise and 
omnipotent, and therefore able to make good the promise of protection to 
his people. 

18. Who hath measured the spirit of Jehovah, and (jucho, as) the man of 
his counsel, will teach him (or cause him to know)! According to J. D. 
Michaelis, the connection between this verse and the one before it is, that 
he who can do the one can do the other ; if any one can weigh the hills, 
&e., he can also measure the divine intelligence. But the natural con- 
nection seems to be, that he who weighs the hills, &c., must himself be 
independent, boundless, and unsearchable. — The various explanations of 
)iP9, as meaning known, instructed, prepared, directed, searched, &c., are 
mere substitutions of what ought to have been said (in the interpreter's 
opinion) for what is said. Although not impossible, it is highly improbable 
that the word should have a diffisrent meaning here from Uiat which it 
evidently has in the foregoing verse, where the sense is determined by the 
mention of the span. What seems to be denied, is the possibility of either 
limiting or estimating the divine intelligence. — According to Calvin, we are 

not to understand by ^n^"^ here the Holy Spirit as a person of the Godhead, 
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bat the mind or intellect of Gk>d. The Tai^gfnm arbitrarilj explains it as 
denoting the Holy Spirit (i.e. inspiration) in the mouth of all the prophets, — 
The last clause is not an answer to the first, bat a continuation of the 
question. Most interpreters suppose the who to be repeated. Luther and 
Bosenmiiller make it agree directly with the followiug phrase. {Wh<it 
counsellor, &c.) The latest writers make the construction relative as well 
as interrogative. Who teas (or is) the counsellor that taught himf A. 
simpler construction is that given in our Bible, which supplies neither in* 
terrogative nor relative: and (beinff) his counsellor, or {as) hia counsellor 
hath taught him. The translation of the last verb as a preterite ia entirely 
arbitrary. Both tenses seem to have been used, as in many otlxer cases 
for the purpose of making the implied negation Qiore exclusive. Who /uis' 
and trAo will or canf — Ewald, rejecting the usual combination of man with 
counsel in the sense of counsellor, makes one the subject, and the other the 
object of the verb, ''and^ reveals — though a man — ^his counsel to him." 
The same construction seems to be at least as old as Arias Montanus, who 
translates the clause nV consilium ejus scire faciei eum. In favour of the 
usual interpretation is its greater simplicity, and the occurrence of the 
plural form, the men of my counsel, in the obvious sense of counsellors, in 
Ps. cxix. 24. — Lowth's translation (0770 of his council) gives a sense to 
ny? not sustained by usage, and Barnes's modification of it {one of his 
counsel) introduces an idea wholly modem and irrelevant. — Calvin supposes 
that the Prophet, having spoken of the goodness of God in ver. 11, and of 
his power in ver. 12, here proceeds to magnify his wisdom. But both 
these verses are designed alike to set forth his supremacy and independence, 
by describing him as measuriog and regulating all things, while himself 
incapable either of measurement or regulation. 

14. Whom did he consult (or vith whom took he counsd) and he made 
him understand, and taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
knowledge, and the way of understanding {who) wiU make him knowf 
The consecution of the tenses is the same as in the foregoing verse. The 
indirect construction of the second and following verbs, by Lowth and the 
later German writers {that he should instruct him, Ac.), is not only forced, 
but inconsistent with the use of the conversive future, and a gratuitous sub- 
stitution of an occidental idiom for the somewhat harsh but simple Hebrew 
syntax, in which the object of the first verb is the subject of Uie second. 
WJiat man did he (the Lord) consult, and he (the man) made him (the 
Lord) to understand, kc. The sense is given, but with little change of 
form, in the English Version, by repeating the inteprogative pronoun. With 
whom took he counsel, and {who) instructed him or made him understand? — 
The preposition before path is understood by Hitzig, Ewald, and Umbreit, 
as denoting the subject of instruction : taught him respecting or concerning 
{Ober) the path of judgment. Gesenius and Hendewerk regard it as a mere 
connective of the verb with its object : taught him the paUi, &c. But the 
most satisfactory explanation is the one proposed by Enobel,. who attaches 
to the verb the sense of guiding, and retains the proper meaning of the par- 
ticle. This is confirmed by the analogy of the synonymous verb n^in, which 
originally means to guide, and is also construed with the same preposition 
(Ps. xxxii. 8, Prov. iv. 11). — ^j judgment we must either understand die- 
eretion, in which case the whole phrase will be synonymous with tray of 
understanding in the parallel clause; or rectitude, in which case the whole 
phrase will mean the right way, not in a moral sense, but in that of a way 
conducting to the end desired, the right way to attain that end. As these 
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are only different expressions of the same essential idea/lhe qiaeistion is of 
little exegetieal importance. — The plaral n\j^3J[l, literally undentandings, is 
not an Arabism, as Enobel elsewhere affirms of this whole class of words,' 
but a genoine Hebrew idiom, denoting fulness or an eminent degree of the 
qaality in question, just as niD^n is used in the book of Proverbs to denote 
the highest wisdom, the sapientia hi/postatiea. [See Hengstenberg on the 
Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 258, and on Psalm zHz. 8 (4).} — Jarchi, with 
oharaeteristio nationality, regards this as a contrast, not between God and 
man, but between Israel and other nations : " With which of the Gentiles 
did he take counsel as he did with the prophets, as it is said of Abraham, 
The Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham what I am about to do ?" — 
Junius and TremeUius make the first verb reciprocal, and all the rest re- 
flexive {Cum quo communicant consilium^ ut instruerit m, &o. ?), which is 
wholly gratuitous and forced. — The first clause of this verse is quoted in 
Bom. xi. 84, with the following words added, or who hath first given to /»tm, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again f As this addition is also found 
in the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint, J. D. Michaelis infers that it 
has dropped out of the Hebrew. It is more probable, however, that the 
words were introduced into the Septuagint from the text in Bomans, where 
they are really no part of the quotation from Isaiah, but the apostle's own 
paraphrase of it, or addition to it, the form of which may have been sng- 
gested by the first clause of Job xli. 8 (in the English Bible, xli. 11). Such 
allusive imitations occur elsewhere in Paul's writings. (See the remarks 
on 1 Cor. i. 20, and its connection with Isaiah xxxiii. 18, p. 14). In the 
present case, the addition agrees fally with the spirit of the passage quoted ; 
since the aid in question, if it had been afforded, would be fiedrly entitled 
to a recompence. 

15. Lo, natiora as a drop from a bucket, and as dust on scales are reclined; 
lOf islands as an atom he will take up. He is independent, not only of nature 
and of individual men, but of nations. The Septuagint gives ti? the Chaldee 
sense of «y, leaving the sentence incomplete notwitiistanding the attempts 
of the modem editors to carry the construction through several verses. By 
supplying are in the first clause, the English Version impairs the compact 
strength of the expression. Both members of the clause are to be con- 
strued with the verb at the end. This verb De Wette and Hendewerk 
explain as meaning are to be reckoned {sind zu aehten) ; but although this 
future sense is common in the Niphal participle, it is not to be assumed in 
the preterite without necessity. , The sense is rather that they are already 
so considered. Luther gives v?P "^9 the sense of a drop remaining in a 
bucket when the water is poured out, corresponding to the parallel expres- 
sion of an atom which remains in the balance after anything is weighed. 
Hitzig also translates the last word in the bucket (im Eimsr), Manrer gives • 
the B&ict translation yrom a bucket, and supposes hanging to be understood 
{de situla pendens). But as this is not an obvious ellipsis, it is better to 
explain the }9 as simply expressing the proportion of the drop to the con- 
tents of the bucket, a drop out of a whole bucket. Next to this, the simplest 
explanation is the one suggested in the English Version, which seems to 
take the phrase as an indirect expression for a drop of water. But as the 
mention of the bucket would in that case be superfluous, the other explana- 
tion is entitled to the preference. Dust of the scales or balance, i. e. dust 
resting on it, but without sensibly affecting its equilibrium. The Vulgate 
version {momsntum statera) seems directly to reverse the meaning of the = 
phrase, in which the dust is obviously spoken of as having no appreciable 
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weight. - The exegetieal tradition is decisiTe in £EiToar of explaining PW^ to 
mean fine dosti while the nniform nsage of the word in other eases would 
require the sense of cloud. . It is possible indeed that the image which the 
Prophet intended to suggest was that of a cloud in the balance^, the idea of 
extreme levity being then conyejed by comparison with the weight of what 
is commonly regarded as imponderable. The weight of authority is all in 
faTour of the other sense, which may be readily connected with the common 
one, by supposing pnc^ to mean first a cloud in general, then a cloud of dust 
in particular, and then dust in general, or more specifically fine minute 
dust P?, from PS?, to crush or pulverize, denotes any minute portion of 
a solid substance, and in this connection may be well expressed by atom. 
The Seventy seem to have mistaken it for P^, saliva, spittle, and trans- 
lates it tf/fXo(. Gesenius gives D\*^ the general sense of lands, and then 
notes this usage of the word as a sign of later date. But why may not 
islands, in the strict sense, be intended here as much as hills and moun- 
tains in ver. 12 ? The only objection is founded on the parallelism ; but 
this is imperfect, even if we give ^^ its widest sense. J. D. Michaelis 
goes to the opposite extreme, by making it mean Europe and Asia Minor* 
Babbi Jonah explains ?1Q! as the Niphal of >^t3 to throw or cast, and this 
explanation is retained by Knobel. In like manner, Aquila has Xs^rrlv 
6a}Jk6fi,t909. But most interpreters agree in making it the future Eal of 

7P;, which in Syriac and Chaldee means to raise or lift up. On the former 
supposition, it must either agree irregularly with the plural islands, or with 
a relative to be supplied (like an atom which is cast away). This last con- 
struction is consistent also with the other derivation of the verb. Thus 
Bosenmiiller has, quern tollit tollens ; and Maurer, which it (the wind) car- 
ries off. Bat the simplest construction is the one which makes D^K the 
direct object of the verb, as in the English Version. Ewald gives the verb 
itself the sense oi poising, weighing, which is too specific. 

16. And Lebanon is not enough for huming, and its beasts are not 
enough for a sacrifice. The supremacy and majesty of God are now pre- 
sented in a more religious aspect, by expressions borrowed from the Mosaic 
ritual. He is not only independent of the power, but also of the good will 
of his creatures. This general allusion to oblation, as an act of homage or 
of friendship, suits the connection better than a specific reference to expia- 
tion. The insufficiency of these ofierings is set forth, not in a formal pro- 
position, but by means of a striking individaalisation. For general terms 
he substitutes one striking instance, and asserts of that what might be 
asserted of the rest If Lebanon could not suffice, what could? The 
imagery here used is justly described by Umbreit as magnificent: Nature the 
temple ; Lebanon the altar ; its lordly woods the pile ; its countless beasts 
the sacrifice. There is a strong idiomatic peculiarity of form in this 
Terse. Tfi^ and *3 are properly both nouns in the construct state, the 
first meaning non-existence and the other sufficiency. The nearest ap- 
proach in English to the form of the original is nothing of sufficiency of 
huming ; but P^» && usual, includes or indicates the verb of existence, 
and ^3 is followed by a noun expressive of the end for which a thing is 
said to be or not to be sufficient Glericus and Bosenmiiller give lE^ 
the sense of kindling, which it sometimes has (e. g. Exod. xxxv. 8, Lev. 
vi. 5) ; but as this differs fix>m burning only in being limited to tiie in- 
ception of the process, and as it seems more natural -to speak of wood 
enou^ to bum than of wood enough to kindle, there is Ho cause of de- 
parting from the usual interpretation. The collective n^ {arUmal &r 
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anifnah)^ haTing no equivalent in English, alihongh common in Hebrew, 
can be represented only by a plural. — n^ is the technical name appro- 
priated in the law of Moses to the ordinary sacrifice for general expia- 
tion. It seems to denote strictly an ascension or ascent, being so called, 
either firom the mounting of the vapour, or from the ascent of the whole 
victim on the altar. As the phrase by which it b commonly translated 
in the English Bible (bumt-offering) is not an exact etymological equiva- 
lent, and as no stress seems to be laid here upon the species of obla- 
tion, the general term offering or sacrifice would seem to be sufficiently 
specific. (Compare witii this verse chap. Ixvi. 1, 1 Kings viii. 27, 
2 Chron. vi. 18, Ps. 1. 8-13.) 

17. All the nations as nothing before Aim, less tlian nothing and vanity are 
counted to him. The proposition of ver. 15 is repeated, but in still more 
absolute and universal terms. Instead of nations^ he says aU the nations ; 
instead of likening them to grains of sand or drops of water, he denies 
their very being. Be/ore htm does not simply mean in his view or esti- 
mation, but in comparison with him, the primary import of ^H being such 
as to suggest the idea of two objects brought together or confronted for 

the purpose of comparison. So, too, the parallel expression v does not 
mean hy him (which is seldom, if ever, so expressed in Hebrew), but 
with respect to him, or simply to him in the same sense as when we say 
that one thing or person is nothing to another, t. e. not to be compared 
with it. The same use of to, even without a negative, is clear from such 
expressions as "Hyperion to a Safyr." That God is the arbiter who 
thus decides between himself and his creatures, is still implied in both 
the phrases, although not the sole or even prominent idea meant to be 
expressed by either. — The structure of the sentence is exactly like that of 
the first clause of ver. 15, and the same remark is applicable, as to the 
insertion of the substantive verb in the English Version. — The particle 
cu may either be a mere connective, reckoned as nothing, i.e. reckoned 
/or or reckoned to he nothing, which is rather an English than a Hebrew 
idiom, or it may serve to soften the expression by suggesting that it is 
not to be literally understood, in which case it is nearly equivalent to 
<u it were. So the Ynlgate: Quasi non sint, sie sunt coram eo. — The 
etymological distinction between 179 and D^^ is that the latter means 
annihilation or the end of being, the former absolute nonentity. In this 
case, the weaker term is assimilated to the stronger by the addition of 
another word, denoting desolation or emptiness, and here used as a 
formula of intense negation. The preposition before D^^ is explained 
by some as connective of the verb with its object, reckoned for nothing ; 
which construction seems to be as old as the Septuagint (i/'c oMv i\oyi6' 
^tfav), but is not sufficiently sustained by the usage of the Hebrew par- 
ticle. Others make it an expression of resemblance, like the Yulgate (guon 
nihilum) ; which seems to be a mere conjecture fr^m the parallelism, and is 
equally at variance with usage. Calvin (followed by the English YersioUy 
Clericus, Yitringa, Umbreit, and Ewald in the first edition of Hs Grammar) 
makes the |9 comparative, and understands the phrase as meaning less than 
nothing. To this it is objected by Gesenius, that it does not suit the 
parallelism (a virtual assertion that a climax is impossible in Hebrew 
composition), and that the idea is too far-fetched {zu gesuclu) ; to 
which Hitzig adds that thero is no word to mean less, and that if the 
IP were really comparative, the phrase would necessarily mean more than 
nothing. These objections are renewed by Enobel, without any notice of 
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Umbreit*8 answer to the last, viz. that the idea of minoritj is suggested by 
the context ; that leu thaii nothing could not well be otherwise expressed ; 
and that even if it meant more than nothing f it would still be an equivalent 
expression, meaning more of nothing than nothing itself. Gesenius, in his 
Commentaiy, makes the 19 an expletive or pleonastic particle, of common 
use in Arabic, so that the phrase means simply nothing. But in his Lexi- 
cons he agrees with Hitzig and Maurer in giving it a partitive sense, o/ 
nothing, u e. a part of nothing, which, as Hitzig says, is here conceived of 
as a great concrete or aggregate, of which the thing in question is a portion. 
But as the whole must be greater than the part, this explanation is essen- 
tially identical with Calvin's {len than noMng), which Gesenius admits, 
but still objects to the latter as being less poetical than mathematical. The 
reader may determine for himself whether it is any more gesucht than that 
preferred to it, or than that proposed by Hendewerk, who seems to under- 
stand the 19 as indicating the material or source, as if he had said, {made 
or produced) out of nothing and vanity. The common ground assumed by 
all these explanations is, tibat the verse contains the strongest possible ex- 
pression of insignificance and even non-existence, as predicable even of 
whole nations, in comparison with God, and in his presence. 

18. And (now) to whom will ye liken God, and what likeness wHl ye cam' 
pare to him f The inevitable logical conclusion from the previous considera- 
tions is that God is One and that there is no other. From this, the 
Prophet now proceeds to argue, that it is folly to compare God even with the 
most exalted creature, how much more with lifeless matter. The logical 
relation of this verse to what precedes, although not indicated in the text, 
may be rendered clearer by the introduction of an illative particle (then, 
therefore, &c.), or more simply by inserting tww, which is often used in 
such connections. (See for example Ps. ii. 10, and Hengstenberg*s Com- 
mentary, vol. i. p. 44.) The last clause admits of two constructions, 
both amounting to the same thing in the end. What likeness or resem- 
blance (i. e. what similar object) will ye compare to him ? Or, what com- 
parison will ye institute respecting him 7 The last agrees best with the 
usage of the verb, as meaning to arrange, prepare, or set in order {to com- 
pare, ooly indirectly and by implication) ; while at the same time it avoids 
the unusual combination of comparing a likeness to a thing or person, 
instead of comparing the two objects for the purpose of discovering their 
likeness. — The use of the diviue name ^l< (expressive of omnipotence) is 
here emphatic and significant, as a preparation for the subsequent exposure 
of the impotence of idols. The force of the original expression is retained 
in Vitringa*s version {Deumfortem). 

19. The image a carver has icrought, and a gilder with gold shaU overlay 
it, and chains of silver {he is) casting. The ambiguous construction of the 
first clause is the same in the original, where we may either supply a rela- 
tive, or make it a distinct proposition. In favour of the first, which is a 
firequent ellipsis both in Hebrew and English, is the fact, that the verse 
then contains a direct answer to the question in the one before it. What 
have you to set over against such a God ? The image which an ordinary 
workman manufactures. It enables us also to account for the position of 
the image at the beginning of the sentence, and for its having the definite 
article, while the following nouns have none, both which forms of expres- 
sion seem to be significant, the image which a workman {i.e. any workman) 
can produce. — The consecution of Uie tenses seems to snew, that the writer 
takes his stand between the commencement and the end of the process, and 
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describes it as EctoAlly going on* ^Tbe carver has already wrought tlie 
image, and the gilder is abont to overlay it. — There is a seeming incon- 
groity between the strict etymological senses of the noons and verb in 

this clause :'<^ is properly a carver/and ^99 & carved or graven image ; 
whereas ^Pj, as descriptive of a process of art, can only mean to melt, cast, 
or fomid. This can only be accounted for upon the supposition, that the 
verb, or the nouns, or both, have acquired in usage a more extensive or 
indefinite meaning. In the translation above given, the discrepancy has 
been removed by giving to the verb the general sense of wrought, and to the 
first noun that of image, which it evidently has in other places, where a 
contrast is exhibited between God and idols, of course without regard to 
the mode of their formation. fSee for example chap. xlii. 8, and the note 
on chap. xxx. 22, vol. i. p. 482.) — ^?V is properly a meZ/er, and is elsewhere 
applied both to the smelter or finer of metals (^ov. xxv. 4), and to the 
founder or caster of images ^Judges xvii. 4). The word gilder, although 
not an exact translation, has oeen used above, as more appropriate in this 
connection than the common version goldsmith. — VJ^^, which elsewhere 
means to beat out metal into thin plates, here denotes the application of 
such plates as an ornamental covering. Henderson repeats this verb, in 
its original sense of beating out, before chains of silver. Hitzig and Ewald 
continue the construction of the first clause through the second, and take 
^ as a noun, repeated for the sake of a sarcastic effect. (And anth silver 
chains the goldsmith,) A similar construction had before been given by 
Cocceius, who supplies the substantive verb {et sunt catena argentta auri- 
fahrx). JBat the different mode of writing the word in the two clauses (^!}'V 
and K^yi seems to favour the opinion of Gesenius and most other writerSi 
that the latter is a verbal form. Lowth reads ^D.y in the preterite, on 
the authority of twenty-seven manuscripts and three editions. Maurer ex- 
plains it as the Prseter Poel, of which, however, there is no example else- 
where. Gesenius regards it as a participle used for the present tense. It 
is really equivalent to our continuous or compound present, denoting what 
is actually now in progress. — ^The silver chains may be considered either 
simply ornamental, or as intended to suspend the image and prevent its 
fiedling. 

20. {As for) the {man) impoverished (hy) offering, a tree (that) vnU not 
rot he chooses, a wise carver he seeks for it, to set vp an image, (that) sIioU 
not he moved. While the rich waste their gold and silver upon idols, the 
poor are equally extravagant in wood. None of the usual meanings of 199 
is here appropriate. F^m the noun ni^^pp (treasures, stores), Babbi 
Jonah derives the sense of rich, while all the modem writers are agreed in 
giving it the opposite meaning, although doubtful and divided as to the 
etymology. As the form is evidently Uiat of a participle passive, the best 
translation seems to be impoverished, and the best construction that pro- 
posed by Gesenius in his Lehrgebaude (p. 821), impoverished by oblaiion 
•or religious gifts. -It is true^ that in his Commentary and Lexicons he 
•abandons this construction, on the ground of an objection made by one of 
his leviewtts, that it does not suit &e context, and adopts the one which 
most succeeding writers have repeated, viz., poor as to offering, that is, 
too poor to make a costly one, or, as Cocceius slightly modifies the sense, 
firugalior MaHonis, To this there is a strong philological objection, 
that nip)*^, though a very common word, is nowhere else applied to an 
image, and that an image could not be naturally called an offering. On 
the other hand, the objection firom the context, so submissively allowed by 
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Chsesins, is not only vagne bnt founded on a snperficial Tiew .'of the con- 
nection. To say that the poor man uses wood instead of gold and silTer, 
is coherent and appropriate, bat far less significant and striking than to 
say, that the man who has already rednced himself to want by lavish gifts 
to his idol, still continues his devotions, and as he no loDger can afford an 
image of the precious metals is resolved at least to have a durable 
wooden one. Thus understood, the verse adds to the general description 
a particular trait highly expressive of the folly of idolaters. The desertion 
by Gesenius of his first opinion differs from Uiat mentioned in the exposi- 
tion of ver. 12 in this respect, that while he there relinquishes his former 
ground as having been assumed through inadvertance and mistake, he here 
continues to assert that what he first proposed is still the most grammati- 
cal construction (as evinced by the analogy of chap. i. 20, 1 Kings xxii. 
10, Ex. xxviii. 11, &c.), but abandons it in deference to an unmeaning and 
gratuitous objection. The obscurity of this phrase, even to the ancient 
writers, is apparent from its omission in the Septuagint and Ynlgate, and 
from Jerome's explanation of ammchan as a kind of wood. — ^In the next 
clause, the Yulgate makes D^n E^hn the subject of the verb {artifex iapiena 
guerit quomodo, &c. ; but the common construction is more natural, be- 
cause it makes the conduct of the devotee still the subject of description. 
Wise is here used in what appears to be its primary meaning of artistically 
skilful. (See the note on chap. iii. 8, p. 1 10.) ^^ may either be. reflexive (for 
himseif), as some consider it in ver. 11, and as all admit k to be in ver. 
9, or it may be refered to YV.. Having secured the stuff, he seeks for it a 
skilful workman. As Y9- is an obvious antecedent, and as the reflexive use 
of the pronouns is comparatively rare, this last construction seems entitled 
to the preference. — Although to prepare is a very common meaning of Tpn, 
its primaiy sense of setting upright or erecting is entitled to the preference, 
not only upon etymological grounds, but because it agrees better with the 

following expression, OltD? M7, which stands in antithesis, not to the pre- 
paration of tiie image, but to its erection or establishment, in which the 
previous preparation is of course implied. — ^As kinds of wood regarded by 
the ancients as perfiectly durable, Grotius enumerates the cypress, grape- 
vine, juniper, and mulberry ; BoseDmuller the olive, cedar, fir, and OBk ; to 
whidi Gesenius adds the lotus and the fig-tree. There is no need, how- 
eyer, of supposing a specific refsrence to any one or more of these varieties. 
21. WiU you not knowf will you not hsarf has it not been told you from 
the first f have you not understood the foundations {or from the foundations) 
of the earth f The tenses of the verbs in the first clause haye been variously 
and arbitrarily explained by different interpreters. The English Version and 
some others exchauge both the futures for praeters (have ye not known f 
have ye not heard f) without any satis&ctory reason or authority. So far 
is such a reason from being afforded by the addition of the preterite *f }n in 
this place, or the use of the praeters ^l and ^PO^ in ver. 28, that it 
rather proves the contraiyj and makes it necessary to retain the strict sense 
of the fritxures. Still more capricious is the explanation of the first verb as 
a present, and the second as a praeter, by the Vulgate and some modem 
writers {do you not knowf have you iiot heard f). With as much or as little 
reason Gocoeius combines the present and the future {do you not know f 
wiU you not heart). There is less objection to the rendering of both verbs 
in the present tense by Luther {know you notf hear you notf). But the 
most satisfactory, because the safest and most regular construction, is the 
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strict ODO giTen in the Septnagint (ou ynH&t^; oux axov^ntftfi ;)» roTiTed bj 
Lowth (vill you not knotcf will you not hearf), and approved by Ewald 
(o wolU ihr nicht erkennenf o woUt ihr nielu horenf). The clause is then 
not a mere expression of sorprise at their not kDowing» bat of concern or 
indignation at their being unwilling to know. There is no inconsistency 
between this explanation of the first two questions and the obvious meaning 
of the third, because the proof of their unwiUiugness to hear and know was 
the fact of their having been informed from the beginning. — (^^ is not 
a mere indefinite expression meaning long ago, of old, or the like, bat must 
refer to some specific tertninua a quoy which Aben Ezra takes to be the 
beginning of life. This would be more appropriate if an individual were 
the object of address. Others understand it to mean, from the beginning 
of your national existence, which supposes too exclusive a reference to the 
Jews in exile. Neither of these objections Hes against the reference of the 
words to the beginning of the human race, or of the world itself, which is, 
moreover, favoured by the subsequent appeal to the creation. Kimchi 
explains vTKip as an idlusion to the cabbalah or Jewish tradition, and Hitzig 
likewise thinks there is a twofold appeal to nature and tradition, or, as 
Calvin more scripturally states it, to the word and works of God. But 
although this afibrds a good sense, it may perhaps be too great a refinement 
on the plain import of the words, which would seem to refer simply to the 
testimony of external nature, and to mean that they who question the exist- 
ence or supremacy of one God are witiiout excuse^ as Paul says, because the 
inrisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, to wit, his eternal power and God- 
head, (Rom. i. 20. Compare Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24.) — ^In the last clause 
Gesenius and most of the later writers connect the verb directly with the 
noun, as meaning, have you not considered (or hare you not understood) the 
foundations of tlie earth f Others, adhering to the Masoretic accents, which 
forbid the immediate grammaticid conjunction of the verb and noun, prefix 
a preposition to the latter. Have you not understood {from) the founda- 
tions of the earths The particle thus supplied may either be a particle of 
time, as explained by Junius and Ewald {since the creation), or indicate the 
source of knowledge {from the creation), as explained by Calvin. The 
latter is more obvious and simple in itself, but the other is favoured by the 
parallelism, as (^IP is universally allowed to have a temporal meaning. 
Lowth's emendation of the text, by the actual insertion of the proposition, 
is superfluous, and therefore inadmissible. — ^j^'b foundations of Uie earth 
we are not to understand a literal description of its structure, nor an allusion 
to the four elements of earth, air, fire, and water, upon which Kimfthi here 
inserts a dissertation, but as a substitution of the concrete for the abstract, 
the foundations of the earth being put, by a natural and common figure, 
for its being founded, i.e. its creation. 

22. Ths {one) sitting on (or over) the circle of the earth, and its inha* 
bitants {are) as grasshoppers (or locusts) ; the one spreading like a veil (or 
awning) the heavens, and he stretches them out like the tent to dwell in. The 
relative construction, he that sitteth, is substantially correct, but it is better 
to retain, as far as possible, the form of the original, as given above. The 
words may then be construed with the verb of existence understood, as in 
the English Version {it is he that sitteth), or with the last verb in the pre- 
ceding verse {have ye not considered the one sitting* &e.). — ^The circle of the 
earth may either mean the earth itself, or the heavens by which it is sur- 
mounted and encompassed. (Solomon Ben Melek, pfiq IZW^ 5jb4.) This 
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expression has been urged with equal propriety by Gill as a proof that the 
Prophet was acquainted with the true shape of the* earth, and by Enobel as 
a proof that he had a false idea of the heavens. On the absurdity of such 
conclusions, see p. 20. As a parallel to this may be mentioned the 
remark of Hendewerk, that God is here described as bearing just the same 
proportion to mankind that the latter bear to insects 1 The same comparison 
occurs in Num. xiii. 88. 3}n is now commonly explained to mean a species 
of locitst, which of course has no effect upon the point of the comparison, 
the essential idea being that of bestiola (Calvin) or minuta animantia 
(Grotius). — p'^ is properly a fine cloth, here applied, as Lowth supposes, to 
the awning spread over the open courts of oriental houses. It has been 
disputed whether the last words of the verse mean for himself to dwell in, 
or for man to dwell in. But they really form part, not of the direct 
description, but of the companson, like a tent pitched for dwelling in, an 
idea distinctly expressed in Uie translation both by Henderson {a dwelling^ 
tent) and Ewald {das Wohnzelt), — With this verse compare chaps, zlii. 5, 
xliv. 24 ; Job ix. 8 ; Ps. civ. 2. 

23. The {one) bringing (literally giving or putting) princes to nothing^ 
the judges (or rulers) of the earth like emptiness (or desolation) he has made. 
Not only nature but man, not only individuals but nations, not only na- 
tions but their rulers, are completely subject to the power of God. The 
Septuagint understands P.K? as meaning so as to rule over nothing (ws 
oudfv o^x*'^).* implying the loss of their authority. The Vulgate strangely 
renders D^^li"^ secretorum scrutatores, a version probably suggested by the 
Chaldee ^?, a secret. 

24. Not even planted were they, not even jotrn, not even rooted in the 
ground their stock, and he just breathed (or blew) upon them, and they 
withered, and a whirlwind like the chaff shall tciu them up (or away). 
The Targum gives ^i ^^ the sense of though (v^SX), Aben Ezra and 

Eimchi that of as if (p^^), which last is adopted by Luther and Calvin. 
Gesenius and the later German writers all agree that the compound phrase 
has here the sense of scarcely. ^K by itself denotes accession, and may 
sometimes be expressed by yea or yes, sometimes by also or even. It is not 
impossible that in the present case the ^K in one clause, and the correspond- 
ing Dj in the other, were intended to connect the statements of this verse 
with the one before it. As if he had said, not only can God ultimately 
. bring them to destruction, but also when they are not yet planted, &c. ; not 
only by slower and more potent means, but also by breathing on them. 
Another possible solution is that yes and no are here combined to express 
the idea of uncertamty, as if he had said, they are and are not sown, 
planted, &c., i. a. when they are scarcely sown, or when it is still doubtful 
whether they are sown. But perhaps the simplest and most natuiral con- 
struction is the one assumed above in the translation, where the phrase is 
taken as substantially equivalent to our not even, yielding the same sense 
in the end with the usual modem version scarcdy. The future form which 
some give to the verbs is wholly arbitrary. He is describing the destruc- 
tion of the great ones of the earth as already effected ; and even if the 
pneters he praterita prophetica, there is no more need of giving them the 
future form in English than in Hebrew. The transition to the future in 
the last clause is analogous to that in ver 19, and has the same effect of 
shewing that the point of observation is an intermediate one between the 
beginning and the end of the destroying process. The essential meaning 
VOL. n. B 
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of the whole Terse is/ihat God can extirpale them, not only in the end,- 
bnt in a moment; not only in the height of their prosperity, bat long- 
before they hare attained it. 'J. D. Michaelis supposes a particular alia- 
sion to the frequency with which the highest families became extinct, so 
that there is hot now on earth a royal house which is the lineal representa- 
tiTO of any race that reigned in ancient times. It is possible, however, 
that the words may hare reference to the national existence of Israel as a 
nation, the end of which, with the continued and more glorious existence of 
the church, independent of all national restrictions, may be said to con* 
stitute the great theme of these prophecies. 

25. And now to {yohom) will ye liken me, and {to whom) ihallihe equal t 
saith the Holy One. He winds up his argument by coming back to the 
triumphant challenge of Ter. .18. This repetition does not seem to haTO 
struck any one as indicating a strophical arrangement, although such a 
conclusion would be quite as yalid as in many other cases. The indirect 
construction of the second verb as a subjunctive {tJiat I may or should be 
equal), although preferred by Luther, Calvin, and most modem writers, is 
much less simple in itself, and less consistent with the genius and usage of 
the language, than its strict translation as a foture, continuing directly the 
interrogation of the other clause. — The epithet Holy is in this connection 
well explained by J. D. Michaelis as including all that distinguishes be- 
tween God and his creatures, so that the antithesis is perfect. (Compare 
chap. vi. 8, vol. i. page 147.) J 

26. Lift up on high your eyet and see — who hath created these f — {and 
who is) the {one) bringing out by number their host t — to all of thtm by 
name will he call— from abundance of might and {because) strong in power 
— not onefaileth (literally a man is not missed or found wanting). The 
same exhortation to lift up the eyes occurs elsewhere in Isaiah (chap, 
xxxvii. 28, xlix. 18, Ix. 4. — The construction is not, see {him) who created 
these, or, see u^ho created these, but, as the accents indicate, see, behold, the 
heavens and the heavenly bodies, and then as a distinct interrogation, who 
created these? There is more doubt as to the question whether the 
following words continue the interrogation or contain the answer to it. In 
the former case, the sense is, Wlio created these t {who is) the {one) biingin^ 
out, &c. ? In the latter case. Who created these f The {one) bringing out, 
&c. This last is favoured by the anology of chap. xli. 4, 26, xlii. 24, and 
other places, where a similar question is immediately succeeded by the 
answer. But in this case such an answer would be almost unmeaning, 
since it would merely say that he who rules the heavenly bodies mado 
them. It is much more natural to understand the last clause as completing 
the description. — To bring out is a military term, as appears from chap. 
zliii. 17, and 2 Sam. v. 2. It is applied as here to the host of heaven in 
Job. xxxviii. 82.— Instead of by number, Zwingle and Henderson under- 
stand the phrase to mean in number, i. e. in great numl ers, just as 0^9^ 
means vith might or mightily. But the common explanation of the phrase 
as denoting order and arrangement is favoured not only by the military form 
of the whole description, but by the parallel expression by name, which ia 
not used to qualify the noun but the verb, and to shew in what way the 
commander of this mighty host exerts his power, in what way he biings 
out and calls his soldiers, viz., by number and byname. The reference of 
these clauses to the rising of the heavenly bodies makes them too specific, 
and colifounds direct description with comparison. The sense is that the 
stars are like an army which its leader brings out and enumerates, the 
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particular points of the resemblance being lefi to the imaginatiQiDL tTbe 
explanation of T^^ hj Geseoins and . others as an abstract ^meaning 
strength is neither jostified by usage nor required by the context, Wice the 
word may be applied as a descriptive epithet to God, who ia the subject of 
the sentence. It is an old aud singular opinion that the strength here 
spoken of is that residing in the stars themselves. "^?9) K/ may also be 
\ regarded as a military phrase. The feminine form of the same ex- 

\ pression occurs in a different application, chap, xxxiv. 16. (See p. 81.) 

27. }Vhy wiU thou say, Jacob, and why {thus) gpeak, hrael f Hid- 
den 18 my way from Jehovah, and from my God my cause willjHue (or %$ 
about to pass) away. The future verbs in this verse hare been rendered 
as variously as those in ver. 21. The precise question asked by the Pro- 
phet is not why hast thou said, why dost thou say, or why shouldest thou say 
but why wilt thou still go on to say, implying that it has been said, was 
still said, and would be said again. — The two names of the patriarch are 
here combined, as in many other cases, to describe his offspring.— ^tcfc2en 
may either mean unknoum, or neglected, or forgotten, ia which last sense it 
is used below in chap. Ixv. 16. The same verb is applied in Gon. zzxi. 
49, to persons who are absent from each other, and of course oat of sight! 
— Way is a common figure for the course of life, experience, or what the 
world calls fortune, destiny or fate. — The figure in the last clause is forensic 
the idea being that of a cause or suit dismissed, lost sight of, or neglected 
by the judge. The expression is analogous to that in chap. i. 23, where 
it is said of the uojust judges, that the cause of the widow does not come 
unto them or before them. (See p. 91.) The state of mind described is 
a sceptical despondency as to the fulfilment of God's promises. Since this 
form of unbelief is more or less familiar to the personal experience of believera 
in all ages, and the terms of the expostulation here are not restricted to 
any single period in the history of Israel, the grave conclusions drawn 
by Gesenius and EDobel with respect to the prevalence of an epicurean 
scepticism at the period of the Babylonish ex&e, have an air of solemn 
trifling, and the proofs of later date which they afford are ^* like unto them." 

28. Hast thou not known f hast tliounot heard f The Ood of eternity (or 
evei'lasting God), Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, will not faint, 
and will not tire ; there is no search {with respect) to his understanding. 
Most of the modem writers prefer Lowth*s construction, that Jehovah (is) 
the everlasting God; but this, by making several distinct propositions, im- 
pairs the simplicity of the construction. The translation of the futures 
in the present or potential form {does not or cannot faint), though not 
erroneous, is inadequate, since both these senses are included in the pro- 
miscuous foiTu or future proper. That he wUl not faint or tire, implies 
sufficiently in this case that he neither does nor can, while it expresses his 
unwillingness to do so. The ends of the earth is a common Hebrew phrase 
for its limits and all that they include. The Septuagint makes the Pro- 
phet say that Jehovah will not hunger (o& mradi/). — This verse contains an 
answer to the unbelieving fears expressed in that before it, which ascribed 
to God an imperfection or infirmity with which he is not chargeable. The 
last clause may either be a general assertion that he cannot leave his people 
unprotected through a want of understanding and of knowledge, or, as 
Hitzig supposes, a snggestion that his methods of proceeding, tiiough in- 
scrutable, are infinitely wise, and that the seeming inconsistency between 
his words and deeds, far from arguing unfaithfulness or weakness upon 
his part, does but prove our incapacity to understand or fathom his pro-. 
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found designs. Even snpposing that the former is the strict sense of the 
words, the latter is implicitlj contained in them. 

. 29. Oivtng to the faint (or veary) strmgthf and to the povoerUu might will 
he increase. He is not only strong in himselfy bat the giver of strength to 
others, or, to state it as an argument a fortiori^ he who is the only source 
of strength to others must be strong himself, and able to fulfil his promises. 
— ^The construction is similar to that in vers. 22, 23, not excepting the 
transition from the participle to the finite verb. 10^ is not strictly a peri- 
phrasis for the present tense, as rendered in the English Version, but 
agrees with Jehovah as the subject of the preceding verse. The position 
of this word at the beginning and of the corresponding verb at the end of 
the verse is emphatic and climactic, the first meaning simply to give^ the 
other to give mores or abundantly. — The Septuagint has, giving to the 
hungry strength, and to those that grieve not sorrow. 

80. And (yet) weary shall youths he and faint, and chosen {youths) shall 
be weakened, be weakened. There is here an obvious allusion to the terms 
of ver. 28. What is there denied of God is here affirmed, not only of men 
in general, but of the stoutest and most vigorous, aptly represented by the 
young men chosen for military service, which appears to be a better ex- 
planation of DV))n3 than the one given by Gesenius, viz. choice, or chosen, 
m reference to personal beauiy. (Compare chap. ix. 16, vol. i. p. 216.) Fiirst, 
with still less probability, supposes the essential meaning to be that of 
growth or adolescence. That the prominent idea here conveyed is that of 

manly strength and vigour, is not questioned. — ^For the evidence that ^^?9 
strictly means to grow weak or be weakened, see 1 Sam. ii. 4., Zech. 
xii. 8, and Gesenius's Thesaurus, tonu ii. p. 720. — The intensive repeti- 
tion of the verb may either be expressed by the addition of an adverb, as 
in the English Version {utterly fadJ), or retained in the translation as above. 

81. And (on the other hand) those waiting for Jehovah shall gain new 
strength; they shall raise the pinion like the eagles, they shaU run and not 
he weary, they shaU walk ana not faint. The marked antithesis between 
this verse and that before it, justifies the use of ^ in English, although 
not in the original. HJjJ is to wait for or expect, implying fidth and patience. 
This is also tibe old English meaning of the phrase to wait upon, as applied 
to servants who await their master*s orders ; but in modem usage the idea 
of personal service or attendance has become predominant, so that the 
English phrase no longer represents the Hebrew one. Jehovah's waiters, 
which is Ewald's bold and fiiithful version {Jahve*s Harrer), would convey, 
if not a fidse, an inadequate idea to the English reader. The class of 
persons meant to be described are those who shew their confidence in God*s 
ability and willingness to execute his promises, by patiently awaiting their 
fdlfilment The restriction of these words to iJie exiles in Babylon is 
entirely gratuitous. Although applicable, as a general proposition, to that 
case among others, they admit of a more direct and striking application to 
the case of those who under the old dispensation kept its end in view, and 
still ** waited for the consolation of Israel,*' and ** looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem *' (Luke i. 25, 88). — ^The phrase translated they shall gain new 
strength properly means they shall exchange strength; but the usage of the 
verb determines its specific meaning to be that of changing for me better 
or improving. The sense is therefore correctly given in the English Ver- 
sion {they shall renew their strength). — Of the next phrase there are three 
distinct interpretations. 1. The English Bible follows Luther in explain- 
ing^^/B]!. as the future Eal, and ^Vf as a qualifying noun, equivalent to the 
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ablatiTe of instnuneni in Latin {they ahaU mount up with wings). This 
eonstraction is also adopted by Jnnins, Cocceios, Yitringa, Angosti, Hen- 
derson, and Barnes. 2. The second opinion is expressed in Lowth's trans- 
lation : they shall put forth fresh feathers like (Ae nuntUing eagle. The 
reference is then to the ancient belief of the eagle's great longevity, and of 
its frequently renewing its youth (Ps. ciii. 5). The rabbinical tradition, 
as recorded by Saadias, is, tibiat the eagle, at the end of eyery tenth year, 
soars so near the sun as to be scorched and cast into the sea, from which 
it then emerges with fresh plnmage, till at the end of the tenth decade, or 
a centory complete, it sinks to rise no more. This explanation of the 
phrase before us is given not only by the Septuagint (vrt^wiewM), and 
the Ynlgate {assument pennas), but by the Taigum and Peshito, although 
more o^urely. In later times it is approyed by Grotius, Clericus, J. D. 
Michaelis, Bosenmiiller, Ewald, and De Wette. The principal objections 
to it are, that ^/S,! has nowhere else the sense of putting forth (idthoogh 
the root does sometimes mean to sprout or grow), and that "^2$ does not 
denote feathers in general, but a wing-feather or a pinion in particular. 
8. A third construction, simpler than the first, and more agreeable to 
usage than the second, gives the verb its ordinary sense of causing to ascend 
or raising, and the noun its proper sense of pinion, and connects the two 
directly as a transitive verb and its object, t^iey shall raise the pinion (or 
the wing) like the eagles. This construction is adopted by Calvin, Hensler, 
Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, Umbreit, Hendewerk, and Enobel ; and, though 
charged by Beck with enormous flatness, is even more poetical than that 
whidb supposes an allusion, not to the soaring, but the moulting of the 
eagle. In the last clause the verbs V}1 and ^ are introduced together for 
the third time in a beautiful antithesis. In ver. 28 they are applied to 
Jehovah, in ver. 80 to the strongest and most vigorous of men, as they are 
in themselves, and here to the waiters for Jehovah, the believers in his pro- 
mises, who glory in infirmity that his strength may be made perfect in their 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9). — ^Enobers comment on this promise is charac- 
teristic of his age and school. After condescendingly shewing that the 
thought is a correct one {der .Gedanke ist richtig), he explains himself by 
saying, that trust in divine help does increase the natural powers, and that 
this effect is viewed by the pious writer (t. e. Isaiah) as a direct gift 
of God in requital of the confidence reposed in him. All this, though 
absolutely true, is relatively fi&lse, so fitr as it implies superiority in point 
of elevation and enlargement, on the part of the expounder as imagining 
himself to be more than a prophet (Luke xi. 9). i 

CHAPTER XLI. 

TTntil the ends of Israel's national existence are accomplished, that 
existence must continue ^in spite of hostile nations and their gods, who 
shall all perish sooner than the chosen people, vers. 1-16. However 
feeble Israel may be in himself, Jehovah will protect him, and raise up the 
necessary instruments for his deliverance and triumph, vers. 17-29. 

1. Be silent to me, islands, and the nations shall gain new strength ; 
they shall approach, then shall they speak, together to the jadgment-seat will 
we draw near. Having proved the impotence of idols in a direct address 
to Israel, Jehovah now summons the idolaters themselves to enter into 
controversy with him. The restriction of islands here to certain parts of 
Europe and Asia seems preposterous. The challenge is a general one 
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direeted to the whole heathen world, and itilanSs is a poetical Tariation for 
landi or at the most for maritime lands or sea-coasts. Silence in this con- 
nection implies attention or the fact of Hsteningi which is expressed in Job 
zxxiiL .81. The imperative form at the beginning gives an imperatiTe sense 
likewise to the fntnre, which might therefore be translated let them approach^ 
kc, * . There is an obTions allnsion in the first clause to the promise in chap. 
zl. 81. As if he had said : they that hope in Jehovah shall renew their 
strength ; let those who refhse, renew theirs as they can. — ^The particle 
then makes the passage more graphic by bringing distinctly into view the 
Buceesdve steps of the process. This seems to recommend Uie explanation 
of C9^ M & local rather than an abstract nonn. The same judicial or 
forensic figure is applied to contention between God and man by Job (ix. 
19, zz. 82). Lowth's paraphrase of this verse is more than usually languid 
and diluted : e, g, let the distant naliont repair to me with new force of 

if^i^d letui enter into solemn debate. The same writer reads 

IB^nn on the authority of the Septuagint (f^xaiti^itf^f), and says that the 
same mistake occurs in Zeph. iii. 17. But the Hiphil of ^n does not occur 
elsewhere, and the common text is confirmed by Aquila (xwf fjtfan) and 
Symmachus {eikieart)^ as well as by the other ancient versions. 

2. Who hath raised up (or awakened) from the east? Bighteousnesi 
shall eaU him to its foot ; it shall give nations before him, and cause him to 
tread upon kings ; it shall give {them) as dust to his sword, and as driven 
stuhble to hie bow. The simplest construction of the first clause is that 
which assumes an abrupt transition from the form of interrogation to that 
of prediction. The speaker, as it were, interrupts his own question before 
it is complete in order to supply what must otherwise be presupposed. 
Instead of going on to ask who brought the event to pass, he pauses to 
describe the event itself. The same sense is obtained, but with a change 
of form, by supplying a relative and continuing the interrogation. Who 
raised up from the east (him whom) righteousness , &c. The old construction, 
which makes righteousness the object of the verb, and regards it as an ab- 
stract used for a concrete (righteousness for righteous one), is wholly arbitrary 
and at variance with the Masoretic accents. Gesenius and the later Ger- 
man writers understand the clause to mean whom victory meets at every step. 
This new sense of p^Y is entirely gratuitous, and violates the fundamental 
laws of lexicography, by multiplying senses without any necessity and con- 
founding the definition of a term with its application. Here and elsewhere 
PJlf means the righteousness of God as manifested in his providence, his 
dealings with his people and their enemies. (See chap. i. 27, vol. i. p. 98.) 
Because it suggests, in such connections, Uie idea of its consequences 
or effects, it no more follows that this is the proper meaning of the word, 
than that wrath means euffering, because the wraUi of God causes the suf- 
ferings of the guilty. Another objection to this version of the clause is its 
giving K^ the less usual sense of meet, and v^ri^ that of at every step, 
which is certainly not justified by the obscure and dubious analogy of Gen. 
zzz. 80, especially when taken in connection with the usage of the same 
phrase elsewhere to mean in the footsteps, train, suite, or retinue of any 
one. (See 1 Sam. xzv. 42 ; Job zviii. 11 ; Hah. iii. 5.) In his lexicons, 
Gesenius admits the idea to be that oi foUovcing, and actually introduces 
that verb into the clause, a virtual concession that his own translation of 
K^. is at variance not only with usage but the context To call to on/s 
foot 18 a Hebrew idiom for calling to one's service, or summoning to take a 
place among one's followers. Tbis act is here ascribed to the divine right- 
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^oosness as a personified attribate. The other verbs may agree 'with 'the 
same subject or direetlj with Jehovah. — ^In the last clause Gesenius and 
|he later Germans make the sufElxes coUectiye, and by his sword, his bow^ 
understand the sword and bow of the nations or their kings. As the modern 
writers are so much accustomed to reject the old interpretations with con- 
tempt, it may not be amiss to mention here, that this construction is as old 
as Elmchi, and that it is set aside by Yitringa as an expositio violenta qua 
nUiil sani prafert. The enallage of number is in fact too violent fo be 
assumed without necessity. Yitringa himself supposes the sword and bow 
to be those of the conqueror, and to be described as like, dust or chaff in 
rapidity of motion. But the image, which is that of dust or chaff driven 
by the wind, is always used elsewhere in a passive and unfavourable sense, 
never as expressive of activity or energy. On the whole, there seems to 
be DO construction more free from objection than the old one of the Eng- 
lish Yersion, the Targum and the Yulgate, which gives |0! the same sense, 
the same subject, and the same object as in the preceding clause. The 
difficulty which arises from supposing an ellipsis of the preposition, before 
sword and bow, may be removed by taking these words as adverbial or quali- 
fying nouns, a Hebrew idiom of constant occurrence. This construction 
becomes still more natural if we understand the clause to mean that he 
makes the enemy like dust or chaff witli or by means of his sword and bow. 
In that case, the verb may be construed either with njn^ plV or the con- 
queror himself. The construction may be rendered clearer by restoring 
the Hebrew collocation. Kings he shall subdue (and) shall make like dust 
{with) his sword and like driven chaff (with) his bow, — The explanation of 
the futures as preterites is wholly arbitrary, and even the descriptive present 
appears inadmissible when the strict sense is so perfectly appropriate. — 
The question, whose appearance is predicted in this verse, has been always 
a subject of dispute. Eusebius, Theodoret, and Procopius understand it as 
describing the triumphs of the true religion, or the gospel, here called 
righteousness. Cyril and tTerome apply it to the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
as the Righteous One, or the Lord our Righteousness. Cocceius stands 
alone in his application of the verse to the apostlo Paul. The Jews make 
Abraham the subject of the passage, excepting Aben Ezra, who, with Yit- 
ringa and all the latest writers, understands it as a prophecy of Cyrus. The 
inappropriateness of the terms employed to our Saviour or the gospel, to 
Abraham or Paul, is almost self-evident, and equally clear is its appropriate- 
ness to the case of Cyrus. The argument in favour of the latter applica- 
tion, drawn from the analogy of chaps, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, is less conclusive, 
because he is there expressly named. The truth appears to be that this is 
a more general intimation of a great eventful movement from the East, 
which is afterwards repeated with specific reference to Cyrus and his con- 
quests. It might even be supppsed without absurdity that there is here an 
idlusion to the general progress of the human race, of conquest, civilization, 
and religion, from the East to the West. Umbreit supposes a specific 
reference to the course of the sun, from which the name of Cyrus was de- 
rived, as we shall see. 

8. He shall pursue them; he shall pass (in) peace (or safety); a path with 
his feet hs shall not go. There is the same objection here as in the preced- 
ing verse to the explanation of the verbs as preterites ; but most interpre- 
ters, not content with this, make the future in the last clause a pluperfect 
{fhe way that he had not gone with his feet). This method of translation 
involves the whole subject in uncertainty. If the past and the future 
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senses may be interchanged at pleasure and without necessity, the interpre- 
ter may make the author say what he pleases. In the case before us, J. 
' D. Michaelis adheres to*the proper future sense, and explains the clause to 
mean that he shall not have occasion to retrace his steps. But as this, 
like the common explanation before mentioned, leayes the phrase vnih hia 
feet pleonastic and unmeaning, the preference is due to EwfJd's supposition 
that the clause describes the swiftness of his motions, as flying rather than 
walking on foot. This, which would be natural and striking, CTcn in itself 
considered, is confirmed by the analogy of Daniel viii. 5, where we read 
that an he-goat came from the wetton the face of the whole earthy and touched 
not the ground, 

4. Who hath wrought and done it, calling the generations from the begin- 
ning f I Jehovah, the first and with the last, I (am) he. Another con- 
struction of the Terse, preferred by the latest writers, includes the last part 
of the first clause in answer to the question. Who Juith wrought and done 
itf He thai calleth t/ie generations, &c. But besides the unequal distribu- 
tion of the verse which thus arises, this construction makes the answer 
speak of God both in the first and second person, and gives to the indefi* 
nite k;?P the sense of the emphatic K^»3, neither of which departures from 
tho ustu loguendi, though admissible in case of necessity, ought to be 
assumed without it. — Calling the generations may either mean calling them 
into existence or proclaiming them, i. e, predicting them ; probably the 
latter, since the event itself, although it proved a superhuman agency, did 
not prove it to be that of Jehovah, which could only be established by the 
fulfilment of predictions uttered in his name. With the last, does not 
simply mean the last, which is the form employed in chap. xli. 21-25, xlvi. 
8-10, but coexistent with the last, a mode of expression which would seem 
to imply that although Jehovah existed before all other beings, he will not 
outlast them all. K^n ^;^ is explained by some of the older writers as 
meaning / am God ; by the latest, I am tlie same (i,e, unchangeable) ; but 
the simplest construction is the common one, I am he, «. e, the being to 
whom the interrogation has respect, I am he who he has wrought and done it, 

5. The isles have seen it and are afraid, the ends of the earth tremble ; theg 
have approached and come. Some regard this as a description of the effect 
produced by the foregoing argument, but others as a part of the argument 
itself, drawn from the effect of the appearance of the person mentioned in 
ver. 2. As an instance of the length to which specific historical interpreta- 
tion can be carried by the new as well as by the old school of interpreters, 
it may be mentioned that Hendewerk, with the first book of Herodotus 
before him, explains islands here to mean the Greek states in the west of 
Asia Minor, — their approach, — the message which they sent to Cyrus after 
the defeat of Croesus, — the mutual encouragement described in the next 
verse, — the deliberations of the Panionion! All this, however, he supposes 
to be here described, not by a prophet in the proper sense, but by a con- 
temporary writer. 

6. A man his neighbour {i.e, one another) they will help, and to his 
brother {one) will say. Be strong ! This general description is then filled 
up, or carried out into detail in the next verse,' both containing a sarcastic 
description of the vain appeal of the idolaters to the protection of their 
tutelary deities. 

7. And the carver has strengthened the gilder, the smoother with the ham- 
mer, the smiter on the anvil; he says (or is saying^ of the solder, It is 
good; and lie has strengthened it with nails; it shall not be moved. The 
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sarcasm consists in making the idolaters dependent npon idob, which are 
themselTes dependent npon common workmen and the most trivial mecha- 
nical operations for their form and their stability. Hence the particular 
ennmeration of the different artificers employed in the manufacture of these 

deities. J. D. Michaelis explams oy^ D<n to mean the treader on the 
bellows, i.e. the bellows-blower. — The text of the English Version has, it 
is ready for the soldering; but the other construction is now universally 
adopted. The last clause implies that the strength of the idol is not in 
itself, but in the nails that keep it in its place, or hold its parts together. 

8. And thou Israel my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of 
Abraham my friend. The prominent idea is still that of the contrast be- 
tween Israel as the people of God, and the heathen as his enemies. The 
insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, thou art Israel my 
servant (Yitringa), or ^lou Israel art my servant (English Version), is un- 
necessary. This whole verse with the next may be understood as a 
description of the object of address, or of the person to whom the exhorta- 
tion in ver. 10 is directed. The two names of Jacob are again combined 
in application to his progeny. The race is described as God^s servant and 
his elect, or, combining the two characters, his chosen servant, chosen to 
be his servant. Vitringa understands t^is last term as including the 
idea of a worshipper or votary ; and Hitzig compares it with Abdastartus, 
a servant of Astarte, and the favourite Arabic name Abdallah or a wor- 
shipper of Allah. — ^The people are here described not only as the sons 
of Jacob, but of Abraham. ^?0i< cannot of itself denote an object of 
divine love, as it is explained in the Septuagint {h riyd'S'riffa), nor can it be 
both active and passive, amans and amatus, as Vitringa supposes. The 
latter idea is implied but not expressed. The same honourable title is be- 
stowed on Abraham in 2 Chron. 2lx. 7 : James ii. 28, and in the common 

parlance of the Arabs, by whom he is usually styled i]^\ JjJ^ the friend 

of God, or absolutely, Jjli^t the Friend. 

9. Thou whom I have grasped from the ends of the earth, and from its 
joints (or sides) Juive called thee, and said to thee, My servant (art) thou 
I have chosen thee and not refected thee. The description of the object of 
address is still continued. The essential idea here expressed is that of 
election and separation from the rest of men, a bringing near of those who 
were afar off. Interpreters have needlessly disputed whether the vocation 
of Israel in Abraham, or at the exodus, is here particularly meant ; since 
both are really included in a general description of the calling and election 
of the people. The objection that Israel distinguished from Abraham in 
ver. 8, is of no weight except against the supposition (if maintained by 
any) that Abraham himself is here the object of address. The application 
of analogous expressions to the exodus from Egypt, in Deut. xxxix. 10 ; 
Ezek. XX. 5, only proves that this was one of the great crises or junctures 
in the progress of the people, at which their election or vocation was de- 
clared, and as it were renewed. The question in what sense Egypt could 
be called the ends of the earth, is as trifling as the answer which some give 
it, that it was remote from Babylon: The phrase in question is a common 
idiomatic expression for remoteness, often used without reference to parti- 
cular localities (see chap. v. 26, xiii. 2). The idea meant to be conveyed 
is identical with that expressed by Paul when he says (Eph. ii. 18), bfjuTi oi 
wm hru fiax9av iyyu; i/fy^^jjrf. The translation I have taken is inade- 
quate, the Hebrew verb meaning to holdfast, and the idea of removal being 
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rather, implied than expressed. . The parallel expression (9*<^V^) is ex- 
plained by Gesenios from the analogy of /lf9t nde,hj Manrer from that of 

^^*V^» ajoirUf which seems to be also presupposed in the version of Sym- 
machoa {oLyxuvm), The rabbinical interpretation, chief rMn, is founded on 
the analogy of Exod. xxiv. 11. Some of the Jewish writers understand 19 
as meaning in spite of, others in preference to, but both without authority. — 
Lowth*s translation of T'l^P^? fts a future is entirely arbitrary, and over- 
looks the peculiar Hebrew idiom of saying the same thing positively and 
negatively. (See chap. iii. 9, vol. i. p. 114.) 

r 10. Fear thou not, /or I {am) with thee; look not around, for I (am) thy 
God; I liave etrengthened thee, yea I have helped thee, yea I have upheld 
thee with my right hand of righteoiuness. This may be regarded as the 
conclusion of the sentence beginning in ver. 8, as the address to which the 
two preceding verses are an introduction. — Yitringa derives VJ^l^ from )P^. 
Ewald makes it an orthographical variation of n^ri^ri (Gen. xxiv.^ 21). 
Gesenins and most other modem writers make it the Hithpael of n]^, and 
explain it to mean, do not look around fearfully as if for help. Hitzig 
compares it with the Homeric verb ravraim, — The ^K, which might be 
rendered nay more, seems to give the last clause the form of a climax, 
although such a progression cannot easily be traced in the thoughts. The 
English Version, which adheres to the strict translation of the preterites in 
ver. 9, here gratuitously employs the future form, which wholly changes the 
complexion of the sentence. It is not a simple promise, but a reference to 
what God had already done and might therefore be expected to do again. 
The present form employed by Bosenmiiller [corrohoro te) is less objection- 
able than the future, but in no respect preferable to the sbict translation. — 
Equally arbitrary is the introduction by the later Germans of their favourite 
idea that P^^ in these prophecies means prosperity or success, whereas it 
does not even suggest that notion, except so far as it flows from the right- 
eousness of God as an effect from its cause. Hitzig*s translation gracioue 
arm is at once a departure from the old and the new interpretation. It is 
not even necessary to assume with Lowth that P^lf here denotes the faith- 
fulness of God, and to translate accordingly my faithful right hand. The 
true sense is the strict one of righteouanese or justice, the appeal to which 
in such connections has already been explained. (See above, on ver. 2.) 
The right hand of my righteousness supposes the attribute to be personifled ; 
a supposition which may be avoided by referring the suffix to the whole 
complex phrase, my right hand of righteousness or Just right hand, — ^As 
specimens of ultra-specific exposition, without any foundation in the text, 
it may be mentioned that Knobel understands this as an exhortation to the 
Jewish exiles not to be afraid of Cyras. 

11. Lo, ashamed and confounded shall he all those incensed (or inflamed) 
against Uiee; they shall he as nothing (or cu Plough they were not), and 
destroyed shall he thy men ff strife (or they that strive with thee). Not only 
shall Israel himself escape, but his enemies shall perish. To be ashamed 

.and confounded, here as usual, includes the frustration of their plans and 
disappointment of their hopes. On the meaning of as noUUng, see above, 
p. 108. The construction of the phrase thy men of strife, is the same as 
that of my right hand of righteousness in ver. 10. i 

12. Thou shalt seek' them and not find them, thy men of guarrfi; they 
aJiaU he as nothing and as nought, thy men of war, («. e, they who quarrelled 

,and made war with thee). The firat clause contains a common Hebrew 
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figure for complete disappearance and desiraeiion. (See Ps.- xxxvii. 86 - 
Jer. 1. 20 ; Amos yiii. 12 ; Hos. v. 6). ^K and D^N strictly denote non- 
existence and annihilation. (See above, on chap. zl. 17). « 

18. For J, Jehovah thy Ood, {am) holding fast thy right hand; the {one) 
saying to thee. Fear not^ I have helped thee, u e, I, who command thee not 
to fear, have ahready helped thee, or secured thy safety. J, D. Michaeb's 
gives p^Dp the causative sense of strengthening ; but this sense is rare 
except in a few of the later books, and the other is recommended here 
not only by the general agreement of interpreters, but by the analogy of 
ver. 9. 

14. Fear not, thou worm Jacob and ye men o/ Israel; I have helped thee, 
saitli Jehovah, and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. The same en- 
couragement is here repeated, but with a direct contrast between Israers 
weakness and the strength of God. — The feminine form of the verb has 
reference to that of the noun ny^liH. This epithet expresses not merely 
the contempt of others, as in Ps. xzii. 7, much less the Babylonian 
oppression of the Jews, as J. H. Michaelis and others think, but the 
real meanness and unworthiness of man, as in Job xxv. 6. As the 
paralleiism seems to require an analogous expression of contempt in the 
next clause, some either read ^D9 {dtad men) with Aquila {rtdn^ru), 
Theodotion (yfx^o/), and Jerome {qiU mortal estis ex Israel), or regard ^D^ 
as a modification of that word denoting mortals. Yitringa and Hitzig gain 
the same end by explaining it as an ellipsis for "»9pp ^09, men of number, 
%. e, few men, Ps. cv. 12. So the Septuagint has 6}^yoer6g, but omits uwrm 
altogether. Ewald completes the paralleiism in a very summary manner, 
by reading y^^ nsi, and translating it gekrummtes Israel Maurer, on 
the other hand, discovers that the parallelism is *not always perfect, and 
advises the reader to translate it boldly {redde intrepide) men of Israel, 
which seems to be the simplest and most obvious course, leaving the acces- 
sory idea of fewness or weakness to suggest itsel£ — The word ?^i, redeemer, 
would suggest to a Hebrew reader the ideas of a near kinsman (Lev. xxv. 
24, 25) and of deliverance from bondage by the payment of a ransom. Its 
highest application occurs here and in Job xix. 25. The reference to the 
Son' of GK>d, although it might not be perceptible of old, is now rendered 
necessary by the knowledge that this act, even under the old dispensation, 
is always referred to the same person of the Trinity. The substitution of 
the future for the preterite by the English and some other Versions has 
already been seen to be gratuitous and arbitrary. 

15. Behold I have placed thee for {i. e. appointed thee to be, or changed 
thee into) a threshing-sledge, sharp, new, possessed of teeth (or edges) ; thou 
slialt thresh mountains and beat {them) small, and hUls like the chaff shcUt 
thou place (or make). The erroneous idea that he simply promises to fur- 
nish Israel with the means of threshing mountains, has arisen from the 
equivocal language of the English Version, I will make thee, which may 
either mean, / will make for tltee, or will make thee to become, whereas the 
last sense only can by any possibility be put upon the Hebrew, as literally 
translated above. The oriental threshing machine is sometimes a sledge of 
thick planks armed with iron or sharp stones, sometimes a system of rough 
rollers joined together like a sledge or dray. Both kinds are dragged over 
the grain by oxen. (See Robinson's Palestine, iii. p. 148.) — Pi?? is pro- 
perly to crush, pound fine, or pulverize; ni*9^9 strictly denotes mouths; 
but like the primitive noun from which it is derived, it is sometimes applied 
to the edge of a sharp instrument, perhaps in allusion to the figure of 
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deroTXTiDg. Here it signifies the edges, blades, or teeth, with which the 
threshiDg-wain is armed. The rednpUcated form is supposed to denote the 
number of snch parts by Ewald {yUbpUxig) and Enobel {vieUelineidtg). 
The literal sense of /S3 is possessor, owner. There seems to be no ground 
for the common assumption that hills and mountaini are specific eniblems 
here for States or goyemments. The image presented is the strange but 
stroDg one of a down* trodden worm reducing hills to powder, the essential 
idea being that of a weak and helpless object OTercoming the most dispro- 
portionate obstacles, by strength derived from another. 

16. Thou shall fan (or winnow) them, and a wind shctll take them tip, 
and a whirlwind shall scatter Otem, and thou shall joy in Jehovah, in the 
Holy One of Israel shall thou boast (or glory). The figure of the preced- 
ing verse is hero carried out and completed. The mountains, having been 
completely threshed, are winnowed, in the usual oriental mode, by being 
thrown to the wind. Israel, on the other hand, is safe, not through his 
own strength but in that of his protector, in trAom, t. e. in his relation to 
whom, he finds his highest happiness and honour. The writer's main de- 
sign is evidently still to exhibit the contrast between God and his people 
on the one hand, and the idols and their people on the other. 

17. Tlie suffering and the poctr {are) seeking water, and it is not {there is 
none) ; Iheir tongue with thirst is parched. I Jehovah will hear (or answer) 
them, {I) the Ood of Israel will not forsake them. The first clause describes 
the need of a divine interposition, the last the interposition itself. The 
images are so unlike those of the foregomg verse that they might seem to 
be unconnected, but for the fact that the whole passage is entirely meta- 
phorical. Thirst is a natural and common metaphor for suffering. Those 
who restrict the verse to the Babylonish exile are divided on the question 
whether it literally describes the hardships of the journey through the wilder- 
ness, or metaphorically those of the captivity itself. Both suppositions are 
entirely arbitiury, since there is nothing in the text or context to deprive the 
passage of its genuine and full sense as a general promise, tantamount to 
saying. When my people feel their need, I will be present to supply it. 
Snch a promise those in exile could not fail to find appropriate in their case ; 
but it is equally appropriate in others, and especially to tibe glorious deliver- 
ance of the church from the fetters of the old economy, n^^ is not to hear 
in general, but to hear prayer in a flEtvourable sense, to answer it. The 
conditional turn given to the sentence in our version {when the poor and 
needy seek, &c.) is substantially correct, but a needless departure from the 
form of the original. 

18. I will open upon bare hills streams, and in the midst of valleys foun- 
tains; I will place the desert for {i.e. convert it into) a pjol of water, and a 
dry land for (or into) springs of water. The same figure for entire and 
joyful change occurs in chap. xxx. 25, and chap. xxxv. 7, and with its op- 
posite or converse in Ps. cvii. ^8, 85. It is now commonly admitted that 
D^?9^ includes the idea of barrenness or nakedness. Compare n^J from the 
same root (chap. xiii. 2). 

19. I wtU give in the wilderness cedar, acacia, and myrUe, and oil-tree ; 
IwiUplace in the deeertfir, pine, and box together. The main idea, com- 
mon to all explanation of Uiis verse, is that of trees growing where they 
never grew before. It is comparatively unimportant therefore to identify 
the species, although J. D. Michaelis supposes them to have been selected 
because such as do not naturally grow together. With respect to the 
cedar and the myrtle there is no doubt. Yitringa regards n^K^ (which has 
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no and before it) as ux epithet of T;*^, and translatea it eedrw vtfj^in'n 
Uuima. Since Lowth, however, it has been commonly rejrarded J^ 
Hebrew name of the acacia, a thorny tree growing in Arabia and ^ . 
(See Robinson's Palestine, vol. ii. p. 349).— By the oU-trtt is m ^Jpt, 



'"'*~"***& -^ ^— "' .—WW- ^..~w««^^a, ->•/-.' 19 jucAuier uie pine, the elz& 
plane-tree, but the ilex, holm, or hard oak, so called from liTn to * ^^^ ^^ 
last. By the same writers •«cy«^ is understood to be a species of th^*'^"'^^ ^^ 
Lebanon, so called from its erectness and loftiness. ^ cedar of 

20. Thai they may see, and know, and consider, and undentand # r 
that th$ hand of Jehovah hath done this, and the Holy One off ^^^ 
created iu The verbs in the first clause may refer to men in ffen I ^^^ 
those immediately concerned as subjects or spectators of the ch ^^a^ 

ibed. W^, they may place, seems to be an elliptical expre^on f 



scribed, 



t . - - - - — r^'^*** «>Ji^pre8sion tor 

3?. ^D^?^ may place their heart, i. e. apply their mind, or give attention 
. There is no need of introducing 3^. mto the text, as Lowth does sinrA ih 
very same ellipsis has been pointed out by Kocher in Judges xix ^0 Sm 
less ground is there to amend the text with Houbigant by readinir ^©y» 
(may be astonuhed).— There is a climax in the last clause : he has not onl ^ 
done it but created it, i. e. produced a new effect by the exertion of almigM 

21. Present your cause (literally brinff it near or cause it to approach i e 
into the presence of the judjjre), saith Jehovah; bring forufard your defences 
(or strong reasons), saitJi the kingqf Jacob. The Septuagint changes the whole 
meaning of the sentence, by making it a simple affirmation (your judgment 
diaweth near). — Jerome applies the last clause to their idols : accent 
idola vestra ^ics putatis esse fortissima. But most interpreters refer it to 
the arguments by which they were to maintam their cause. The metaphor 
is commonly supposed to be that of bulwarks or entrenchments ; but this 
as Knobel has observed, is hardly consistent with the call to bring them 
forward. It is better therefore to give the word its wider sense of strength 
or strong thing. 

22. They nhall bring forward (or let them bring forward) and shew /orth 
to us the [things) which are to happen ; the former things, what they were, 
shew forth, and we will set our heart (apply our mind, or pay attention to 

• them), and know their issue ; or {else) die coming (everits) make us to hear. 
The prescience of future evente is here appealed to as a test of divinity. 
(Compare Deut. xviii. 22, Jer. xxviii. 9, and chap, xliii. 12, below). 
Yitringa, Lowth, and others, understand by former things a proximate 
futurity ; but the antithesis between this and coming things shews that the 
former must mean prophecies aheady fulfilled, or at least already published. 
They are required to demonstrate their forelmowledga, either by shewing 
that they had predicted something, or by doing it now. Knobel's question 
whether im and us mean God alone or God and the Prophet together, is not 
in the best taste or particularly reasonable, since the whole idea which the 
text conveys is that of two contending parties at a jadgment-seat. They 
means the party of the Mae gods and their worshippers, vie that of Jehovah 
and his people. 

23. Shew forth the (things) to come hereafter, and we will know that ye 
are gods ; yes, ye shall do good or ewl, and we wUl look about and see toge- 
ther. The subjunctive construction, that we may know, gives the sense of 
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the originaly but with a needless change of form. The same remark applies 
to the imperatiYe translation of the fatnres in the next elanse {do good, do 
evil). The nse of the disjunctive, on the other hand, is rendered almost 
nnavoidable by an entire difference of idiom, the Hebrews constantly em- 
ploying and where or in English seems essential to the sense. The verbs 
in this claase are strictly and distinctly understood by Yitringa, as relating 
to the reward of worshippers and the punishment of enemies. Henderson 
explains the clause as challenging the false gods to perform a miracle. But 
most interpreters retain the idiomatic meaning of the same expressions else- 
where, namely, that of doing anything whatever, good or bad. (See Jer. x. 5, 
Zeph. i. 12.) Lowth and Henderson understand *^^^ as denoting terror, 
and change the pointing so as to derive the following verb from KT to fear. 
Gesenius makes the former verb synonymous with *^^^n (2 Kings, xiv. 8), 
let us look one another in the face, i, e. confront one another in dispute or 
battle. It is much more probable, however, that the word has the same 
sense as in ver. 10 above, where it seems to express the act of looking 
round or about upon those present, in that case with the secondary notion 
of alarm (as lookmg round for help), but in this case with that of inspec- 
tion or consideration (we will look about us). Hitzig refers the word (oge- 
Hier to the two acts which the verbs express ; but it is much more natural 
to understand it as denoting that the two contending parties unite in the 
same act. 

24. £o, ye are of nothing (or less than nothing) and your vork of nought 
(or less than nought) ; an abomination {is he that) chooseth (or vill choose) 
you. This is the conclusion drawn from their failure or refusal to accept 
the challenge, and to furnish the required proof of their deity. For the 
meaning of t?^Q, see above, on chap. xl. 17. The parallel term V^^ is re- 
garded by some of the Rabbins as synonymous with n$^^ {worse than a 
viper) ; but the context requires an expression not of quality but of non- 
entity. Solomon Ben Melek makes it a synonyme of D^$, Yitringa an 
orthographical variation of the same; either of which is better than the sup- 
position now most commonly adopted of an error in the text, the retention 
of which, even supposing its occurrence, it would not be very easy to account 
for. Augusti and Hitzig understand the phrase to mean of nothing or 
belonging to nothing, which Enobel explains as tantamount to saying that 
they had no work, or in other words, that they could do nothing. — n^I^A 
is a strong expression often used to describe an object of religious abhor- 
rence. On the choosing of gods, compare Judges v. 8. 

25. I have raised up {one) from the north, and he has come; from the 
rising of the sun shall he call upon my name ; and he shall come upon pnnces 
as upon mortar, and as a potter treadeth clay. This is correctly understood 
by Enobel as a specific application of the general conclusion in ver. 24. If 
the gods of the heathen could do absolutely nothing, it was impossible that 
they should be the authors of any one remarkable event, and especially of 
that on which the Prophet has his eye. The expressions are remarkably 
similar to those in ver. 2, so that the Prophet may be here said to resume 
the train of thought which had been interrupted at the end of ver. 4. 
Having taken occasion to describe the effect of tiie event foretold upon the 
worshippers of idols, and from that to shew the impotence of the gods 
themselves, he returns to the event which he had been describing, and con- 
tinues his description. As before, he takes his stand at an intermediate 
point between the b^inning and the end of the whole process, as appears 
from the successive introduction of the preterite and future. This peculiar 
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feature of the passage is obscared if not efiaced by rendering them all alike; 
or by arbitrarily distingnishing between the tense of ^^^^TVp and HKM. 
With the single substitution of he has come for he shall come^ the common 
version is entirely correct. The mention of the north and east together 
has been varionsly explained. * Jerome and Luther understand the clause 
to mean, that he was called from the north, but came from the east. 
Eosebius, Cyril, and Jerome refer the first clause to the nations, and the 
last to Christ, which is entirely gratnitous. Calvin refers the first to the 
Chaldees and the last to Cyrus, which is better, bat still arbitrary. J. D. 
Michaelis supposes the two subjects of the clause to be Darius or Cyazares 
the Mede and Cyrus the Persian, whose respective countries lay to the 
north and east of Babylonia. The later writers modify this explanation by 
referring all to Cyrus, here considered at the same time as a Persian and a 
Mede. A still more satisfactory hypothesis, perhaps, is that the subject of 
this passage is not a determinate individual, but tJie conqueror indefinitely, 
who is not identified till afterwards. The use of the word Q^JjP, which is 
the appropriate description of the Babylonian nobles, contains a covert 
intimation of the particular events in view. Instead of shewing that the 
passage is of later date, as some imagine, it afibrds a remarkable example 
of prophetic foresight. The act of calling on the name of Jehovah is com- 
monly regarded as an allusion to the profession of the true religion, or at 
least the recognition of Jehovah as the true God, on the part of Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 2j. — Compare the figures of the last clause with chaps, x. 6, 
XXV. 10. 

26. Who declared from the beginning ? {Say) and we will know ; and 
beforehand f and we will say. Right (or True). Nay, there was none that told; 
nay, there was none that uttered ; nay, there was none that heard your words. 
Because the adverbs of time do not necessarily express remote antiquity, 
Knobel infers that they here mean since the first appearance of Cyrus. But 
such an appeal to the prediction of what one man could foresee as well as 
another would be simply ridiculous. The sense of P^?y is determined by 
that of niplf in chap, xliii. 9. The meaning of the whole verse is that the 
events in question had been foretold by Jehovah and no other. 

27. First to Zion, Behold, behold them I and to Jerusalem a hringer of 
good news will I give. This very peculiar idiomatic sentence may be para- 
phrased as follows : I am the first to say to Zion, Behold, behold them I 
and to give Jerusalem a bringer of good news. The simplest construction 
is to make the verb at the end govern both clauses ; but in English the 
sense may be expressed more clearly by supplying the verb say. The com- 
mon version of the last clause is correct, but that of the first appears to 
have no meaning. The sense is not the first shall say, but / firsts i. e. 
before any other god or prophet. 

28. And I will look, hut tliere is no man ; and of these, but there is no 
one advising (or informing) ; and I wUl ask them, and they will return a 
word (or anstoer). He fJlows them as it were another opportunity of 
proving their divinity. In the first two clauses, the expectation and the 
disappointment are described together; in the third, the expectation only is 
expressed, the result being given in the following verse. First he looks, 
but finds not what he seeks. Then again, but with the same result. Once 
more he interrogates them and awaits an answer, but (as the next verse 
adds) discovers them to be impostors. There is something singularly beau- 
tiful in this peculiar structure of the sentence, which is wholly marred by 
the indirect constructions that are commonly adopted, that when lashed them 
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(key eoidd aruwer a word^ or, that I ihould ^tie$tion them and they rehim 
an answer. The yerse ia fall of laconie and elliptical expressions, which, 
however, may be easily completed, as will appear from the following brief 
paraphrase. I will look (once more to see whether any of these idols or 
their prophet can predict the future), hU there u no one (who attempts it). 
From among (all) theee (I seek for a response, bat there is none). Yet 
once more I will cuk them^ and (perhaps) <Aey will return an anewer. The 
same application of the verb HC ^ the prediction of the fatore occars 
below in chap. xliv. 26. The form here ased is to be strictly constraed as 
a participle. 

29. Lo, they {are) aR nought, nothing their worksy wind and emptiness 
their molten images. This is, at once, the termination of the sentence 
began in the last clause of the verse preceding, and the summary conclu- 
sion of the whole preceding controversy as to the divinity of any gods 
except Jehovah. To the usual expressions of nonentity the Prophet adds 
two other strong descriptive terms, viz. wind and emptiness. 






CHAPTER XLIL 

This chapter exhibits to our view the Servant of Jehovah, t . e. the 
Messiah and his people, as a complex person, and as the messenger or 
representative of God among the nations. His mode of operation is de- 
scribed as being not violent but peaceful, vers. 1-5. The effects of his 
influence are represented as not natural but spiritual, vers. 6-9. The 
power of Qod is pledged for his success, notwithstanding all appearances 
of inaction or indifference on his port, vers. 10-17. In the latter portion 
of the chapter, the Church or Body of Christ, as distinguished from its 
Head, and representing him until he came, is charged with unfaithfulness 
to its great trust, and this unfaithfulness declared to be the cause of what 
it suffered, vers. 18-25. Several important exegetical questions with 
respect to the Servant of Jehovah will be fully canvassed in the exposition 
of Uie chapter. 

1. Behold my servant ! I will hold him fast ; my chosen One {in whom) 
my soul delights ; I have given (or put) my Spirit upon him ; judgment to 
the nations shall he cause to go forth. There is no need of assuming (with 
the English Version) an ellipsis of the relative twice in the same clause. 
The separate construction of the first two words, as an introduction to the 
following description, makes them far more impressive, like the ecce homo 
(7dt 6 avi^AMToc) of John xix. 5. — The first verb, construed as it is here, 
signifies to hold &st, for the most part with the accessory idea of holding 
up, sustaining, or supporting, ^ec^ or chosen does not mean choice or 
excellent, except by implication ; directly and strictly it denotes one actually 
chosen, set apart, for a definite purpose. — nyn is the verb applied in the 
Law of Moses to the acceptance of a sacrifice, firom which some have in- 
ferred that there is here an allusion to expiatory merit ; but this, although 
admissible, is not an obvious or necessary supposition. — ^By Spirit, as in 
all such eases, we are to understand, not only divine influence, but the divine 
person who exerts it. (See vol. i. pp. 128, 249.) — ^The use of the phrase 
on him, where in him might have seemed more natural, is probably in- 
tended to suggest the idea of descent, or of an influence from heaven. — 
The last clause is understood by Grotius ns denoting that the person here 
described should denoxmce the penal judgments of Jehovah on the Medes 
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.and Babylonians. Bat besidea the nnieasonable limitation of the words 
to these two nations, this explanation is at yarlance with the usage of the 
singnlar OB^ and with the context, which describes the servant of Jeho- 
vah as a source of blessing to the Gentiles. The same objection does not 
lie against an explanation of Q^P^ by Clericus as meaning justice or just 
government; but this is too restricted, as appears from the subsequent 
context. The most satisfactory interpretation is the common one, which 
understands this word as a descriptioa of the true religion, and the whole 
clause as predicting its diffusion. The office thus ascribed to the servant of 
Jehovah, both here and in the following context, as a teacher of the truth, 
makes the description wholly inappropriate to Cyras, who is nevertheless 
regarded as the subject of the prophecy, not only by Saadias among the 
Jews, but by Hensler, Koppe, and even Ewald, though the last combines 
this application with another which will be explained below. Aben Ezra, 
Grotius, and some later writers, understand the passage as descriptive of 
Isaiah himself ; and this hypothesis is modified by De Wette, and Gese* 
nius in his Commentary, so as to embrace all the prophets as a class. 
Besides the objection to the first of these opinions, somewhat flippantly 
alleged by J. D. Michaelis, that if Isaiah had thus spoken of himself, he 
would have proved himself a madman rather than a prophet, it may be 
objected to the whole hypothesis, that the prophets of the old dispensation 
are invariably represented as the messengers of God to the Jews and not 
the Gentiles. And the same thing is still more emphatically true of the 
Levitical priesthood. Of some, but much less weight is the objection to the 
later form of the same theory, that the collective sense which it puts upon 
the phrase is neither natural nor coimtenanced by any satisfactory analogy. 
There is, indeed, as all admit, such a collective use of the phrase, 9ervanl 
of Jehovah, in application not to any rank or office or profession, but to 
Israel, the chosen people, as such considered. Of this usage we have 
already had an example in chap. xli. 8, and shall meet with many more 
hereafter. The distinction between this application of the title and the one 
which De Wette proposes, is, that in the former case the national pro* 
genitor is put by a natural metonymy for his descendants, whJBreas there 
is no such individual prophet (not even Moses) in whom the whole succes- 
sion is concentrated, either by natural association or by established usage. 
A third objection to this theory may be drawn from tiie analogy of other 
places, where the same great servant of Jehovah is described, not only as 
a sufferer, but as an atoning sacrifice. Even admitting the gratuitous 
assumption, that the prophets, as a class, were habitually subject to 
malignant persecution, the representation of these sufferings as vicarious 
and expiatory would be forced and arbitrary in itself, as well as contra- 
dicted by the tenor of Scripture. This last objection also lies against the 
exclusive application of the title to Israel as a people, or to the pious and 
believing portion of them, which has been maintained by various writers 
from Solomon Jarchi down to Enobel, who supposes that the servant of 
Jehovah sometimes means the whole body of the Jews in exile who ex- 
ternally adhered to the worship of Jehovah, sometimes the real spiri- 
tual Israel included in this number. But the representation of the 
Jewish nation as atoning for the sins of the Gentiles, or of the pious 
Jews as atoning for the sins of the whole nation, is without analogy in 
any other part of the Old Testament. The objections which have now 
been stated to these various hypotheses may negatively serve to recom- 
VOL. n. I . 
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*mend the one adopted in the Targnm and by Eimchi and Abarbenel, 
who represents the champions of the others as stmck with judicial 
blindness. This ancient doctrine of the Jewish Church, and of- the great 
. inajorify of Christian writers, is that the servant of the Lord is the Messiah. 
The lengths of paradoxical extravagance to which the unbelieving critics 
are prepared to go rather than admit this supposition, may be learned 
from EnobeFs positive assertion, that the Old Testament Messiah is no- 
where represented either as a teacher or a sufferer, and that the later 
chapters of Isaiah contain no allusion to a Messiah at all. In favour of 
the Messianic exposition may be urged not only the tradition of the Jewish 
Church already cited, and the perfect facility with which this hypothesis at 
once accommodates itself to all the requisitions of the passages to which it is 
applied, but also the explicit and repeated application of these passages to 
Jesus Christ in the New Testament. These applications will be noticed 
seriatim as the texts successively present themselves. To this first verse 
there are several allusions more or less distinct and unequivocal. Besides 
the express citation of it, with the next three verses in Mat. xii. 19-21, 
there is an obvious allusion to its terms, or rather a direct application of 
them made by God himself, in the descent of the Holy Spirit on our 
Saviour at his baptism, and in the words pronounced from heaven then and 
at the time of his transfiguration : This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased (Mat. ii. 17, xvii. 5). The connecting link between the Servant 
of Isaiah and the Son of Matthew, is afforded by the craTi of the Septua- 
gint, which includes both ideas. According to the explanation which has 
just been given, vth; is neither a translation of ^^S., nor a perversion of its 
meaning, but a clearer designation of the subject of the prophecy. That 
Christ was sent to the Jews and not the Gentiles, is only true of his 
personal ministry and not of his whole work as continued by bis followers, 
who were expressly commissioned to go into all the world, to make dis- 
ciples of all nations, the only restriction imposed being that of beginning at 
Jerusalem. It only remains to be considered, whether this application of 
the title and the description to our Saviour is exclusive of all others, as its 
advocates commonly maintain. This inquiry is suggested by the fact, 
which all interpreters admit, that Israel, the chosen people, is not only 
called by this same name, but described as having some of the same 
attributes, not only elsewhere, but in this very context, and especially 
in vers. 19, 20, of this chapter, where any other explanation of the terms, 
as we shall see, is altogether inadmissable. Assuming, then, that the 
Messiah is the servant of Jehovah introduced at the beginning of the 
chapter, there are only two ways of accounting for the subsequent use of 
the same language with respect to Israel. The first way is by alleging 
' a total difference of subject in the different places ; which in fact though 
not in form is to decline all explanation of the fact in question, as being 
either needless or impossible. That such a twofold application of equi* 
-Talent expressions to entirely different subjects is conceivable) and must 
-in certain cases be assumed, there is no need of denying. But unless 
*we abandon all attempt to interpret language upon any settled principle, 
' we cannot but admit that nothing short of exegetical necessity can justify 
the reference of the same descriptive terms to different subjects in one and 
the same context. If then there is an exegetical hypothesis by which 
these applications can be reconciled, without doing violence to. usage or 
- analogy, it seems to be clearly entitled to the preference. Such a hypo- 
thesis, it stiems to me, is one obscurely stated by some older writers, but 
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'which may he more satisfaciorilj propoanded thus, that by the iervarU of 
Jeliovah in these Later Prophecies of Isaiah, we are to understand the 
church with its Head, or rather the Messiah with the church which ia his 
body, sent by Jehovah to reclaim the world from its apostacy and rain. 
This agrees exactly with the mission both of the Redeemer and his people 
as described in Scripture, and accounts for all the variations which em- 
barrass the interpretation of the passages in question upon any more 
<exclusire exegetical hypothesis. It is also favoured by the analogy of Deut. 
xviii. where the promised Prophet, according to the best interpretation, is 
not Christ exclusively, but Christ as the Head of the prophetic body who 
possessed his spirit. Another analogy is furnished by the use of the 
phrase Ahrduims seed, both individually and collectively. He whom Paul 
describes as the seed of Abraham, and Moses as a prophet like unto him- 
self, in a personal but not an exclusive sense, is described by Isaiah as the 
servant of Jehovah, in his own person, but not to the exclusion of his 
people, so far as they can be considered his co-workers or his representa- 
tives. Objections founded on the want of agreement between some of these 
descriptions and the recorded character of Israel, are connected with a 
8up6r£cial view of Israel, considered simply as a nation and like other 
nations, except so far as it was brought into external and fortuitous con- 
nection with the true religion. An essential feature in the theory proposed 
is that this race was set apart and organised for a specific purpose, and 
that its national character is constantly subordinate to its ecclesiastical* 
relation. There is precisely the same variation in the language used 
respecting it as in the use and application of the term UxXngia in the New 
Testament. Israel is sometimes described as he was meant to be, and as 
he should have been ; sometimes as he actually was. The name is some- 
times given to the whole race and sometimes to the faithful portion of it ; 
or, which amounts to the same thing, it is sometimes used to denote the 
real, sometimes the nominal Israel. The apparent violence of applying 
the same description to an individual person and a body, will be lessened 
by considering, that the former, i. e. Christ was in the highest and truest 
sense the servant of Jehovah and his messenger to man, but that his body, 
church, or people, was, and is, a sharer in the same vocation, under the 
gospel as an instrument or fellow- worker, under the law as a type or repre- 
sentative of the one who had not yet become visible. Hence the same 
things might be predicated to a great extent of both. As the Messiah was 
the servant and messenger of God to the nations, so was Israel. It was his 
mission also to diffase the true religion and reclaim the nations. From 
the very first it was intended that the law should go forth from Zion and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. (Chap. iL d.) The national restric- 
tions of the old economy were not intended to exclude the Gentiles from 
the church, but to preserve the church from assim'dation to the Gentiles. 
All the world might have come in if they would, by complying with the terms 
prescribed ; and nothing is more dear from tlie Old Testament than the 
fact that the privileges of the chosen people were not meant to be restricted 
even Aien to the natural descendants of Israel, for this would have excluded 
proselytes entirely. Multitudes did embrace the true reUgion before 
Christ came ; and that more did not, was partly their own fault, partly the 
fault of the chosen people, who neglected or mistook their high vocation 
as the Messiah's representative and as Jehovah*s messenger. If it be asked, 
how the different applications of this honourable title are to be distinguished 
80 as to avoid confusion or capricious inconsisteiicy, the answer is as follows : 
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* Where the terms are in their nature applieahle both to Christ as the Head 
and to his church as the Body, there is no need of disUngoishing at all 
between them. Where sinful imperfection is implied in what is said, it 
jmust of course be applied to the body odIj. Where a freedom from such 
' imperfection is implied, the language can have a direct and literal reference 
only to the Head, but may be considered as descriptive of the body, in so 
for as its idea or design is concerned, though not in reference to its actual 
condition. Lastly, when anything is said implying deity or infinite merit, 
the appUcation to the Head becomes not only predominant but exclusive. 
It may further be observed that as the church, according to this view of 
the matter, represents its Head, so it is represented by its leaders, whether 
prophets, priests, or kings ; and as all these functions were to meet in 
Christ, so idl of them may sometimes be particularly prominent in prophecy. 
With this explanation, the hypothesis proposed may be considered as ap- 
proaching very nearly to the one maintained by Umbreit in his work upon 
the Servant of God (Knecht GoUes, Hamburg, 1840), as well as in his 
Commentary on Isaiah. A similar theory is broached by Ewald, but with 
this essential difference, that he excludes all reference to Christ, and iden- 
tifies the Messiah of these prophecies with Cyrus. A correct view of the 
manifold and variable usage of the title *^t^) l^^ is given by Gesenius in 
his Thesaurus and the later editions of his Lexicon. How far the theoiy. 
Jiere stated with respect to the njn^ ^^V, is either necessary to explain the 
prophecies or really consistent with their terms can only be determined by 
a specific application of the principle to the successive parts of the descrip- 
tion. If applied to this first verse, it would determine its interpretation, as 
describing Israel, the ancient church, to be in a peculiar sense the servant 
of Jehovah, protected and sastained by Him, enlightened by a special reve- 
lation, not for his own exclusive use, but as a source of saving light to the 
surrounding nations. At the same time it would shew him to possess this 
character, not in his right, but in that of another, as the representative and 
instrument of one who, though he was with God and was God, took upon him 
the form of a servant, and received the Spirit without measure, that he might 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles as well aa the glory of hie people Israel. (Luke 
ii. 32.) The reference to Christ is here so evident, however, that there is 
no need of supposing any distinct reference to his people at all, nor any 
advantage in so doing, except that of rendering the subsequent verses still 
more significant, as descriptive, not only of his personal ministry, but of the 
spirit and conduct of his people, both before and after his appearance. 

2. He shall not cry (or call aloud), and he shall not raise (his voice), and 
he shall not let his voice he heard in the street (or abroad, without). The 
Vulgate strangely supplies D^)9 ^^^ ^^ {f^^^ accipiet personam), and so 
obtains the customary technical expression for respect of persons or judicial 
partiality. This construction, which was probably suggested by the sup- 
posed analogy of chap. xi. 8, 4, is precluded by its want of agreement with 
what goes before and follows. The same objection Ues, though in a less 
degree, against Cocceius's construction of the verb as a reflexive (m effifret), 
which is, moreover, not grammatically tenable. It is not even necessary 
to assume an ellipsis of the noun voice in the first clause, although this 
may be required to make the sense clear in a version. The Hebrew con- 
struction is continued through both clauses, i. e. both verbs govern the same 
noun. He s?uiU not raise nor svjfer to he heard in the street his voice. The 
simple meaning of the verse is, he shall not be noisy, but quiet Grotius 
supposes an allusion to the &ct, that angiy persons often speak so loud 
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at home as to be heard in the street. Clerieus jnstlj denies any^ special 
reference to anger, bnt perhaps goes too far when he translates S^Pt^, dabit 
operam ul audiattur. The idea seems rather to be that of suffering the yoice 
to be heard in public places. As applied both to Christ and to the chnrch, 
this yerse describes a silent, nnostentations method of proceeding. The 
quotation in Mat. zii. 18 is commonly explained as referring to our Saviour's 
mild and modest demeanour ; but it rather has respect to the nature of his 
kingdom, and to the means by which it was to be established. His for- 
bidding the announcement of the miracle is not recorded simply as a trait 
of personal character, but rather as implying that a public recognition of 
his claims was not included in his present purpose. 

8. A bruised (or cnuhed) reed he will not break, and a dim wick he will 
not quench ; ly the truth will he bring forth judgment. The verbs of the 
first clause have no exact equivalents in English. The first appears to 
mean broken but not broken off, which last is denoted by the other. Cleri- 
eus supposes an allusion to the growing plant, which may be broken and 
yet live, but if entirely broken off must die. — The common version, amok- 
ing flax, is that of the Septuagint and Vulgate. The Hebrew noun really 
denotes fiax (Exod. ix. 81), but the adjective means faint or dim ; so that 
in order to convey the meaning in translation, the former must be taken in 
the specific sense of wick, which it also has in chap, xliii. 17. The appli- 
cation of these figures to the sparing of enemies, or the indulgence of weak 
friends, or the sustentatiou of sincere but feeble faith, is too specific and 
exclusive. The verse continues the description of the mode in which the 
Messiah and his people were to bring forth judgment to the nations, or in 
other words, to spread the true religion. It was not to be by clamour or 
by violence. The first of these ideas is expressed in the preceding verse, 
the last in this. That such is the true import of the words is clear from 
the addition of the last clause, which would be unmeaning if the verse re- 
lated merely to a compassionate and sympathetic temper. That this verse 
is included in Matthew's quotation (chap. xii. 19), shews that he did not 
quote the one before it as descriptive of a modest and retiring disposition. 
For although such a temper might be proved by Christ's prohibiting the 
publication of his miracles, this prohibition could not have been cited as an 
evidence of tenderness and mildness. The onlv wav in which the whole 
quotation can be made appropriate to the case in hand, is by supposing that 
it was meant to be descriptive, not of our Saviour's human virtues, but of 
the nature of his kingdom and of the means by which it was to be estab- 
lished. That he was both lowly and compassionate is true, but it is not 
the truth which he established by his conduct upon this occasion, nor the 
truth which the evangelist intended to illustrate by the citation of these 
words. As well in their original connection as in Matthew's application of 
them, they describe that kingdom which was not of this world ; which came 
"not with observation" (Luke xvii. 20) ; which was "neither meat nor drink, 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" (Bom. xiv. 17); 
which was founded and promoted, not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord ; and of which its Founder said (John xviii. 86), If my kingdom 
vcere of Uiis world, then would my servants flght, that I should not be delivered 
'to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence* And again (John xviii. 
27), when Pilate said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, 
Thou sayest (rightly) t/uU lama king ; to this end was I born, and for this 
cause eaune Unto the world, that I should bear witness to ths truth ; every one 
that is of the truth heareih my voice. How perfectly does this august descrip- 
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Hon taUy with the great prophetic pictmiB of the Serrant of JehoTah who 
was to hring forth judgment to the nations, and in doing so was not to cry, 
or raise his Toice, or let men hear it in the streets, not by hmtal force to . 
break .the crashed reed or qacnch the dim wick, bnt to conquer by healing 
and imparting strength. This passage also throws light on the true sense 

of the somewhat obscure phrase ^P.^^, by showing that it means with re- 
ipect to the tTuih, which is here eqaivnient to sayiog hi/ the truth. This con- 
struction, by presenting an antithesis between the true and false way of 
bringing forth jadgment to the Gentiles, is much to be preferred to those 
constructions which explain the phrase as simply meaning in trutiiy (/. 0. - 
truly), or in permanence, (t. e, surely), or unto truth, (t. e. so as to establish 
and secure it). All these may be suggested as accessory ideas ; but the 
main idea seems to be the one first stated, namely, that the end in question 
is to be accomplished not by clamour, not by violence, bat by the truth. 

4. He shall not be dim, and he shall not be crushed, until he shall set 
judgment in the earth, and for his law the islea shall wait. He shall 
• neither conquer nor be conquered by violence. This verse is a new proof 
that the one before it does not describe mere tenderness and pity for the 
weak. The antithesis would then be, he shall neither be unkind to the 
infirm nor infirm himself. On the other hand, the sense is clear and per- 
tinent, if ver. 8 means that he shall not use violence towards those who are 
weaker than himself, and ver. 4 that he shnll not suffer it from those who 
are more powerful ; or rather that he shall not subdue others, nor himself 
be subdued by force. Some interpreters have been misled, by not observing 
the exact correspondence of the verbs nn?^ and ^^^l with the adjectives 
i^i}^ and P^' The same oversight has led Cocceius and Yitringa to derive 
|^"t^ from V^"^! to run, and to understand the clause as meaning that he shall 
neither be remiss nor precipitate. This construction, it is true, makes the 
clause itself more antithetical and pointed, but only by the sacrifice of an 
obvious and beautiful antithesis between it and the first clause of ver. 8. — 
To set or place judgment in the earth is to establish and confirm the true 
religion. — ^By his law we are to understand his word or revelation, con- 
sidered as a rule of duty. — Here again the islands is a puetical expression 
for the nations, or more specifically for the transmarine and distant nations. 
The restriction of the term to Earope and Asia Minor (J. D. Michaelis) is 
as false in geography as it is in taste.— On the ground that the heathen 
could not wait or hope for that of which they were entirely ignorant, some 
understand the last verb as meaning they shall trust {i.e. after they have 
heard, they shall believe it). Besides the preference thus given to a second- 
ary over & primary and proper sense, the general meaning of the claase, 
and its connection with what goes before, appear to be misapprehended. 
The hope meant is not so much subjective as objective. The thing de- 
scribed is not the feeling of the Gentiles towards the truth, bat their de- 
pendence on it for salvation, and on Christ for the knowledge of the truth 
itself. For his law the isles are waiting (or must vait), and till it comes, 
they must remain in darkness. 

* 5. Thus saith tlie mighty {God), Jehovah, creating the heavens and 
stretching them out, spreading the earth and its issues, giving breath to the 
people on it, and spirit to those walking in it. Ewald refers thus saith to 
the preceding verses, which he supposes to be here described as the words 
of God himself. But as the following verses nlso contain the words of God, 
there is no need of departing from the ordinary usagi of the Scriptures, 
according to which the name of the speaker is prefixed to the report of what 
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he says. We may indeed assnxne an^qvud eonnection with what goes be&re' 
i and follows, as if he had ^ said, Thu9 hath Jeliovah tpoken^ and he tpeak$ 

I ^ BtiU further. — ^The appeal is so directly to the power of Jehoyah, that the 

name /($I7, which is expressive of that attribute, onght not to be resolved into 
the general term God, (See chap. v. 16, toI. l p. 186.) — ^The sabstitntion 
of the preterite for the participle in the Engl^ Version {he t/iat created 
the heavens, and stretclied them out) is not only a gratoitoos departure from 
the form of the original, but hides from the English reader the allusion to 
the creative power of God, as constantly exercised in the continued existence 
of his works. The same figure is exhibited more fully in chap. xl. 22, and 
the places there referred to. (See above, p. 112, 118.) — ^This clause is not 
a scientific, but a poetical description. To the eye, the heavens have the 
appeamnce of a canopy or curtain, and the verdant surface of the earth that 
of a carpet. There is no need, therefore, of supplying a distinct verb to 
govern its issues, yS?> though originally used to signify the beating out of 
metal into thin plates, has acquired in usage the more general sense of 
spreading or expanding, and is equally applicable to the earth as an appa- 
rently fiat surface, and to its vegetation as the tapestry which covers it. 
The Prophet's picture is completely marred by making V^ mean consoli- 
dating, which is wholly inappropriate to I7^^V^^» and has no etymological 
foundation. Even V\^ in the first chapter of Genesis means an expanse; 
the idea of a firmament comes not from the Hebrew, but the ancient ver- 
sions. No single English word is so appropriate as issues to express both 
the meaning and the derivation of the corresponding one in Hebrew, which 
denotes the things that come out of the earth, its produce, growth, or vege- 
tation, with pai-ticular allusion here to grass. — ^Here, as in chap. xl. 7, the 
\f Old people is evidently used in application to the whole human race, a fact 
of some importance in the exposition of what follows. Cocceias alone 
supposes an antithesis between the people (i,e. Israel) and the rest of men. 
If this had been intended, the word spirit would no doubt have been con- 
nected with the former. By the side of this may be placed Eimchi*s notion, 
that a contrast was intended between men and brutes, on the ground that 
n^V^f is limited in usage to the former. Dr^^C^^ in the first clause of this 
verse is explained by some as tkpluralis majestaticus, by others as a singular 
form peculiar to the ff^ verbs and their derivatives. (See vol. i. p. 184.) 
— ^The enumeration of Jehovah's attributes in this verse is intended to 
accredit the assurances contained in the context. 

6. I Jeliovah have caUed thee in righteousness, and will lay hold of thy 
hand (or /told it fast), and will keep tJiee, and tpiU give Hieefor a covenant of 
the people, for a light of the Gentiles, — The act of calling here implies 
selection, designation, and providential introduction to God's service. — In 
righteousness, t. e, in the exercise of righteousness on God's part, including 
the fulfilment of his promises as well as of his threatenings.— >{7nto righteous- 
ness, i.e.- to be righteous, is an idea foreign from the context^ and one which 
would not have been thus expressed in Hebrew. Lowth's translation (fbr 
a righteous purpose), although too paraphrastical, may be considered as 
substantially identical with Uiat first stated. Those of Gesenius (to salva- 
tion) and Hitzig {in grace) are equally gratuitous, and contrary to usage. — 
I will liold Hieefast, and thereby hold thee up, sustain thee. (See above, 
yer. 1.) — ^Lowth and Barnes esteem it an improvement of the common Eng- 
lish Version, to change keep into preserve, — / will give tlieefor, i.e. create, 
appomt, or constitute thee.-^Hitzig understands by D]^ ^'^'^ a covenant- 
people (Bundesvolk), Ewald a mediatorial people (Mittelsvolk), both 
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denoting a people called or sent to aot as a mediator or a bond of union 
between (rod and the nations. But this, although it yields a good sense, • 
18 a German and English rather than a Hebrew construction, the instances 
in which a prefixed noun qualifies the other being yery rare and dubious. 
This oljeetion is sufficient, without adding that the phrase as thus explained 
would be inapplicable to an individual, whereas the other epithets employed 
are equally appropriate to persons and communities. Most other writers 
are agreed in adhering to the obvious construction and in understanding by 
a covenant of the people a negotiator between God and the people. This use 
of oovenant^ although unusual, is in itself not more unnatural or forced than 
that of Ught in the next phrase. As light of the natiom must mean a source 
or dispenser of light to them, so covenant of people, in the very same sen- 
tence, may naturally mean the dispenser or mediator of a covenant with 
them. The only reason why the one appears less natural and simple than 
the other, is that light is habitually used in various languages both for the 
element of light and for its source or a luminous body, whereas no such 
twofold usage of the other word exists, although analogies might easily be 
traced in the usage of such words as justice for judge, counsel for counsellor, 
' in both which cases the functionary takes the name of that which he dis- 
penses or administers. — ^But supposing this to be th^ true construction of 
the phrase, the question still arises, who are the contracting parties, or in 
other words, what are we to understand by people? The great majority of 
writers make it mean the Jews, the chosen people of Jehovah, and the cove- 
nant the mediator or negotiator of a new covenant between them and Jeho- 
vah, according to the representation in Jer. xxri. 81-88. To this it may 
*be objected &Bi DI{ has not the article as usual when employed in that 
sense, and that even with the article it is applied in the preceding verse to 
mankind in general. To this it may be added that the word nati<^i in the 
next clause may as well be exegetical o{ people as in contrast with it. The 
first supposition is indeed much more natural, because the words are in such 
close connection, and because there is no antithesis between the correlative 
expressions, Ught and covenant. To this it is replied, that the reference to 
Israel in this case is determined by the clear unambiguous analogy of chap, 
xlix. 8, where the phrase recurs and in a similar connection. This conclu- 
sion not only rests upon a fidse assumption as to the meaning of the context 
there, but is directiy contradicted by the language of ver. 6, where it is ex- 
pressly said that it was not enough for Christ to be the restorer of Israel, he 
must also be a light to the Gentiles; and in direct continuation of this pro- 
' mise it is added in ver. 8, without the show of a distinction or antithesis, 
that he should be a covenant of the people, (i. e, of the nations), to restore or 
re-esta bl i s h the earth (not the land, which is a perfectiy gratuitous restric- 
tion), to cause to be inherited the desolate heritages, (t. e. the ruins of an apos- 
tate world), and to say to the prisoners, Go forth, the arbitraiy reference of 
which words to the Babylonish exile is in &ct the only ground for the opi- 
nion now disputed. So hx is this passage, then, from disproving the wide 
explanation of the word DS{ in the place before us, that it really afibrds a 
very strong analogical reason in its &vour, and we need no longer hesitate 
to understand the clause as a description of the servant of Jeihavah in the 
eharacter, not only of a light (or an enlightener) to the nations, but of a 
mediator or negotiator between God and the people, i. «. men in general. 
These are epithets applying in their highest sense to Christ alone, to whom 
they are in fact applied by Simeon (Luke ii. 82), and Paul (Acts xiii. 47). 
That neither of these quotes the phrase a covenant of tite people, does not 
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proye that it lias no relation to the Gentiles, but only that it does not 
relate to them exclusively, but to the whole human race; whereas the other 
phrase, as applying specifically to the Gentiles, and as being less ambignons, 
was exactly suited to Paul's pnrpose. — ^At the same time let it be observed 

' that this description is entirely appropriate, not only to the Head but to the 
Body also in subordination to lum. Not only the Messiah but the Israel 
of God was sent to be a mediator or connecting link between Jehovah, and 
the nations. The meaning put upon D]|f nn^ by Hitzig and £ wald, althoagh » 
not philologically accurate, is pcorfectly consistent with the teachings of the 
Old Testament respecting the mission and vocation of Israel, the ancient 
Church, as a covenant-race or middle-people between God and the apostate 
nations. 

7. To open blind eyes^ to bring out fi-om prison the bondman^ from the 
house of confinement the dweUera in darkness. This was the end to be ac- 
complished by the Servant of Jehovah in the character or office just ascribed 
to him. The spiritual evils to be remedied are represented under the figures 
of imprisonment and darkness, the removal of the latter having obvious 
allusion to the light of the nations in ver. 6. The fashionable explanation 
of these words, which refers them to the restoration of the Jews from exile, 
is encumbered with various and complex difficulties. What is said of bon- 
dage must be either strictly xmderstood or metaphorically. If the former 
be preferred, how is it that the Prophet did not use expressions more 
exactly descriptive of the state of Israel in Babylon ? A whole nation car- 
ried captive by its enemies could hardly be described as prisoners in dark 
dungeons. Knobel, with readiness almost rabbinical, supplies the neces- 
sary fact by saying that a part of the Jews were imprisoned. But even 
granting that they were in prison, were they also blind ? If it be said that 

' this is a figurative representation of confinement in the dark, the principle 
of strict interpretation is abandoned, and the imprisonment itself may be a 
metaphor for other evils. There is then left no specific reason for apply- 
ing this description to the exile any more than to a hundred other seasons 
of calamity. Another and more positive objection to this limitation is that 
it connects this verse with only part of the previous description, and that 
the part to which it bears the least resemblance. Even supposing what has 
been disproved, that covenant of the people has respect to Israel alone, how 
is it that the other attribute, a light to the Gentiles, must be excluded in 
interpreting what follows ? It was surely not in this capacity that the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah was to set the Jewish exiles free. If it be said that this 
verse has respect to only one of these two characters, this supposition is 
not only arbitrary, but doubly objectionable ; first, because it passes over 
the nearest antecedent (D^)^ "^^K) to connect the verse exclusivdy with one 
more distant (D^ '^^^)y and then, because it passes by the very one to 
which the figures of this verse have most analogy. The opening of the 
eyes and the deliverance of those that sit in darkness are correlative expres- 
sions to the light of the Gentiles, which on this account, and as the nearest 

. antecedent, must decide the sense of this verse, if that sense depend on 
either of these attributes exclusively. I irill make thee a light to the Gen* 
tiles, to open Uie blind eyes, &e., cannot mean, I will make thee an instruc- 
tor of the heathen to restore the Jews from captivity in Babylon. Whether 
the verse before us therefore be strictly or figuratively understood, it cannot 
be applied to the captivity without doing violence at once to the text and 
context. The very same reasoning appUes to the analogous expressions 
used in chap. xlix. 9, and thus corroborates our previous conclusion, that 
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the context iniiieitlier of these places fkyours, mneli less requires, the re- - 
Btrietion of ^V ^^^ ^ ^^ Jews. . The only natural interpretation of the ' 
Terse before ns is that which makes it figurative like the one preceding it, 
and the only natural interpretation of its figures is the one which under- 
stands them as descriptive of spiritual blindness and spiritual bondage, 
both which are metaphors of constant application to the natural condition 
of mankind in the Old as well as the New Testament. The removal of 
these evils is the work of Christ, as the revealer of the Father who '* has 
brought life and immortality to light ;" but in subordination to him, and 
as his representative, his church may also be correctly represented as a 
covenant of the people and a light of the nations ; since the law, though 
a divine revelation, was to go forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. 

8. / am JeJiouah, titat ia my name, and my glory to another will I not 
give, and my praise to graven images. The name Jehovah is here used 
with emphasis in reference to its etymological import as descriptive of a 
self-existent, independent, and eternal being. There is no sufficient ground 
for the opinion that the pronoun fi<^n is ever used as a divine name, cog- 
nate and equivalent to Jehovali. In this case, the obvious and usual con- 
struction is entirely satisfactory. Graven images are here put, as in many 
other cases, for idols in general, without regard to the mode of their for- 
mation. The connection of this verse with what precedes may seem obscure, 
but admits of an easy explanation. From the assertion of Jehovah's power 
and perfection as a ground for his people's confidence, the Prophet now 
proceeds, by a natural transition, to exhibit it in contrast with the impo- 
tence of those gods in whom the Gentiles trusted. These are represented 
not only as inferior to God, but as his enemies and rivals, any act of wor- 
ship paid to whom was so much taken from what he claimed as his own, 
and as his own exclusively. The general doctrine of the verse is that true 
and false religion cannot co-exist ; because, however tolerant idolatry may 
be, it is essential to the worship of Jehovah to be perfectly exclusive of 
all other gods. This is included in the very name Jehovah, and accounts 
for its solemn proclamation here. 

9. The first {or firrmer) things — lo, they have come, and new things I {am) 
telling; before they spring forth {sprout or germinate) I will'maJce {or let) you 
hear {them). This is an appeal to former prophecies already Terified, as 
grounds of confidence in those jet unfulfilled. The attempts which have 
been made to give specific meanings to former things and new tilings, as 
denoting certain classes of prophecies, are unsuccessful, because peifectly 
gratuitous. The most plausible hypothesis of this kind is Yitringa's, which' 
applies the one term to the prophecies respecting Cyrus and the Babjlonish 
exile, the other to the prophecies respecting the Messiah and the new dis- 
pensation. But the simple meaning of the words appears to be, that as 
former prophecies (not of Isaiah but of older prophets) had come to pass, 
so those now uttered should be likewise verified. The strong and beauti- 
fid expression in the last clause can only mean that the events about to be 
predicted were beyond the reach of human foresight, and is therefore de- 
structive of the modem notion, that these prophecies were vrritten after 
Cyrus had appeared, and at a time when the further events of his history 
could be foreseen by an observer of unusual sagacity. Such a prognosti- 
cator, unless he was also a deliberate deceiver, a charge whidi no one 
brings against this veriter, could not have said of what he thus foresaw, 
that he announced it before it had begun to germinate, i. e, while the seed 
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was in the earth, and before any outward indications of the plant could be 
perceived. As tiiis embraces aU the writer's prophecies, it throws the date 
of composition back to a period before the rise of Cyrus, and thereby helps 
to inTfdidate the arguments in fiftyour of regarding it as contemporaneous 
with the Babylonish exile. 

10. Sing to Jeliovah a new iong^ hU praise from tJie end of the earth 
(ye) going down to the sea and its fulnese, teles and their inhahitanta I To 
sing a new song, according to Old Testament usage, is to praise God for 

j some new manifestation of his power and goodness. It implies, therefore 

j not only fresh praise, but a fresh occasion for it. Reduced to ordinary 

I prose stylo, it is a prediction that changes are to take place joyfuJJj affect- 

ing the condition of the whole world. That this is a hyperbole, relating 
to the restoration of the Jews from Babylon is too gratuitous and forced 
a supposition to bo imposed upon any reader of the prophecy against his 
will. Let those who can, receiye and make the most of it. The great 
majority of readers will be apt to reject an assumption which has no foun- 
dation in the text, and which reduces a sublime prediction to an extrava- 
ganza. — Gcsenius, for some reason not explained, chooses to read at instead 
oifrom the end. The obvious meaning of the phrase is, that the sound 
of praise should be heard coming from the remotest quarters. 7/5 fulness 
may either be connected with the sea, and both dependent on go down (to 
the sea and its fulness), or regarded as a distinct object of adJress. In 
the latter case, the marine animals would seem to be intended ; in the 
former, the whole mass of water with its contents ; the last is more 
poetical and natural. The antithesis is then between the sea with its 
frequenters on the one hand, and the isles with their inhabitants on the 
other. 

11. Tlie desert and its towns shall raise (the voice), the enclosures (or en- 
campments, in which) Kedar dwells ; the dwellers in the Hock shall shout, 
from the top of mountains shall they cry aloud. This is a direct continua- 
tion of the previous description, in which the whole world is represented as 
exulting in the promised change. The reference of this verse to the course 
of the returning exiles through the intervening desert is forbidden by the 
mention of the sea and its fulness, the isles, and the ends of the earth, in 
the preceding and following verses. If these are not all parts of the same 
great picture, it is impossible to frame one. If they are, it is absurd to take 
the first and last parts in their widest sense as an extravagant hyperbole, 
and that which is between them in its strictest sense as a literal descrip- 
tion. The only consistent supposition is, that sea, islands, deserts, moun- 
tains, towns, and camps, are put together as poetical ingredients of the 
general conception, that the earth in all its parts shall have occasion to re- 
joice. — ^The mention of cities as esdsting in the wilderness appears less 
strange in the original than in a modem version, because both the leading 
words (*979 ^^^ *^^V) ^^^^ ^ greater latitude of meaning than their usual 
equivalents ; the first denoting properly a pasture-ground, and being applic- 
able, therefore, to any uncultivated region, whether uninhabited or not, the 
other answering to toton in its widest English sense, inclusive of both villages 
and cities. . There is no need, therefore, of supposing a particular allusion 

1 to oases in the arid desert, or of assuming, as Gcsenius does in his Thesau- 

rus, that "^^V sometimes means nothing more than a military station, post, 
or watch-tower (See chap. i. 8.) — The translation of D^^D by villages is too 
restricted, since the Hebrew word is applicable also to collections of tents or 
nomadic encampments, which appears to be the prominent idea here. Eedar 
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was the second son of Ishmael (Gen. zxr. 18). Here, as in chap. xxi. 16, the 
name is put for his descendant, or by a natural metonymy for the Arabians 
in general. The rabbinical name for the Arabic langaage is ih» tongue of 
Kedar. The Septuagint takes it as the name of the country {and thote tn- 
habiting Kedar). The Valgate makes this clause a promise {Kedar shall 
duM in housei), and the preceding verb a passive (Jet the desert and its 
towns he exalted), Cocceius has the same constructiooi but gives both the 
verbs an imperative meaning, and follows the Septuagint in explaining 
Kedar {efferat se desertum et oppida ejus ; per pagos hMtetur Kedarena), 
Most writers, ancient and modem, have regarded a relative construction as 
more natural (which Kedar doth inhahit.) The use of Kedar as a feminine 
is contrazy to general usage, which distinguishes between the name of the 
country as feminine and that of the nation possessing it as masculine. The 
rabbins explain it by supposing an ellipsis of niS before-it. More probably, 
however, it is an irregularity or licence of construction, such as we have 
seen already in chap. xxi. 2, and elsewhere. — ^Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, and 
some later writers, explain ifZ^ as the proper name of Petra ; but the whole 
connection renders it more natural to take it in its general sense of rock, and 
as corresponding, not so much to Kedar as to the appellatives, desert, towns, 
encampments, mountains. 

12. They shall place (or give) to Jeliovah honour, and his praise in the 
islands they sJudl shew forth (or declare). Still another mode of saying, 
the whole world shall praise hmi. The islands are again mentioned, either 
as one out of several particulars before referred to, or with emphasis, as if 
he had said, even in the islands, beyond sea, and by implication in the 
furthest regions. — As the verb to give, in Hebrew usage, has the secondary 
sense of placing, so the verb to place is occasionally used as an equivalent 
to that of giving. (See vol. i. p. 425.) The translation of the verbs 
in this verse as imperatives [let them give glory and declare), although 
substantially correct, is a needless departure from the form of the original, 
in which the idea of command or exhortation in sufficiently implied, though 
not expressed. The verbs do not agree with the series of nouns in the 
foregoing verse (desert, towns, &o.), for these could not celebrate Jehovah 
in the islands. The construction is indefinite, they, i. e. men in general, a 
form of speech of far more frequent occurrence in Hebrew than would be 
suspected by a reader of the English Bible. 

18. Jehovah, like a strong one, wiU go forth ; like a warrior (literally a 
man of battle) he will rouse (his) zeal; he will sliout, yea, he will cry; against 
his foes wU make (or shew) himself strong. From the effect he now reverts 
to the efficient cause. The universal joy before described is to arise from 
Jehovah's triumph over his enemies. The martial figures of the verse are 
intelligible in themselves, and all fi^milmr to the usage of the Scriptures. 
Lowth and Barnes amend the common version of the first clause by read- 
ing, he shall march forth like a hero. The modem Germans also use the 
word Held (hero). Luther and Calvin prefer gianJt. It may be doubted 
whether any English word is more appropriate or striking than the strict 
translation strong or mighty. To go forth is the common Hebrew phrase 
for going out to war or battle. (See above, on chap. xl. 26.) Junius and 
Tremellius understand the plural battles as a superlative expression, and 
translate the phrase vir bellicoeissimus evigilans zdo. The versions of 
Clericus (vir militaris), and "^tringa (peritus beUator) greatly weaken the 
expression, n^?? may either have its general sense of ardour, strong and 
violent affection of whatever kind, or its more specific sense of jealousy, or 
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BensitiTe regard for bis own honour and for the welfare of lug people. 
(See Tol. i. p. 206.) The idea is that of an ancient warrior ezeitinff 
his own courage by a shout or war-ciy. The last clause maj be under- 
stood to mean, he aliall prevail aver kia enemies ; but although this idea 
is undoubtedly included, it is best to retain the reflexive form and import 
of the verb, as far as may be, in translation. 

14. / have long been stillf (saying) / will hold my peace, I will restrain 
myself. (But now), like tJie travailing (icoman) I will kkriek, 1 will pant 
and gasp at once. The consecution of the tenses in the first clause has 
occasioned the most opposite constructions. Of these the most yiolent and 
ungrammatical is that of Augusti, who translates all the verbs of the verse 
as preterites. With this exception, it appears to be agreed on all hands 
that the verbs of the last clause are either futures proper, or descriptive 
presents, and the only question is in reference to those o£ the first. Ac- 
cording to Luther, these are all presents ; while the Vulgate, followed by 
most modem writers, makes them all refer to past time. That such assimi- 
lations do occur, is certain ; but a general maxim of interpretation makes 
it highly desirable to regard the distinction of the tenses, where we can, as 
intentional and significant. Lowth and Ewald accordingly follow the Sep- 
tuagiDt in retaining the future form of the second and third verbs, but read 
them interrogatively (I have long been silent ; shall I hold my peace and 
restrain myself for ever ?) This involves the necessity of reading D^3^n 
{/or everf) and connecting it against the accents with what follows. It is 
true that interrogative sentences, without the interrogative particle ex- 
pressed, are not unknown to Hebrew usage ; but their occurrence is com- 
paratively rare, and oaght not to be assumed without necessity, which of 
course has no existence if the clause can be affirmatively read without 
abandoning the strict sense of the future. This can be done, as may be 
seen in the translation above given, by regarding the second and third verbs 
as the expression of his own determination or intention while the silence 
lasted. The omission of the verb to say before such repetitions or citations 
is not only frequent in general usage, but the more natural in this case from 
the fact that this whole verse is universally regarded as the words of God 
. himself, although he is not expressly introdaced as the speaker. The 
necessity of supplying (at least in thought) the words hut now before the 
last clause, is not peculiar to this view of the passage, but common to it 
with all others, except Aogusti*s paradoxical construction. The word H^^ 
is twice used elsewhere by Isaiah (xxx. 6, lix. 5) as a noun meaning a viper 
or some other venomous serpent, in which sense it is also used by Job (xz. 
16). The general principles of analogical interpretation would require this 
sense to be retained here ; but the only writers who have ventured so to do 
are Junius and Tremellius, who translate the clause, lU parturientem viperam 
desolabo. Even the Babbins give the word the sense of crying, which is 
plainly a conjecture from the context. Bochart attempts a compromise 
between the two opinions, by supposing that the word originally means to 
hiss like a serpent; and Gesenius connects it with n^9 ^ ^^< The only 
objection to the common version, shriek or scream, is that it seems too strong 
both for the etymology and the analogy of the verbs which follow, and which 
seem to denote a suppressed sound rather than a loud one, / will pant and 
gwtp at once. There is indeed another very ^cient explanation of these 
two verbs, given in the Vulgate and by Calvin, Grotius, Hitzig, and Hende- 
werk, as well as in the English Version, / will destroy and devour at once. 
This refers DQ^$ to the root 0?^ to lay waste (and more generally to destroy), 
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And gives ^^ the sense of swallowing, and then (like 929) tbat of destroy- 
ing. Bat ^^ means elsewhere to pant or gasp; and DB^ may be readily 
regarded as a synonyme, if derived from ^V} to breathe,'of which it wonld be 
the natural fntnre. It is tnie that this verb does not oeeor elsewhere, bat 
its derirative *^7 breath is of perpetaal occarrenee ; and the very some 
writers who reject the derivation from ^V} on this groand, assame that of 
f^^ from ni^S, not only in the absence of any other in&tance, bat in opposi- 
tion to the asage which determines it to be a noan. The anthority of 
Gesenias may be cited npoa both sides of this qaestion, not only from his 
earlier and later works, bat from the last edition of his Lexicon, in which 
the two explanations of this claase are separately given as correct, the one 
xmder ^^^f which is explained as meaning to breathe hard, to pant, to blow, 
" e. ^. of an angry person, Isa. xlii. 14,'* tiie other ander CQ^, where the two 
verbs are translated, ** I will destroy and galp down together." The para- 
phrase added in the latter case, " my wrath, long restrained, I will now 
let break forth,'* is no doabt the trae sense of the verse on either sapposition. 

15. / ictU lay waste monntawt and hilla, and all their herbage toill I dry 
up; and I toill turn (literally place) streams to islands, and pools (or lakes) 
will I dry up. Having described the effect and the cause of the great 
future change, he now describes the change itself, ander the common form 
of a complete revolution in the face of nature, sometimes with special re- 
ference to the heavens (chap. ziii. 10), sometimes (as here and in chap. 
XXXV. 6, 7) to the earth. It is strange that, with these analogies in view, 
and after such descriptions as those previously given, any should still sup- 
pose that by mountains and hills we are here to understand States and 
governments, and by their herbs the citizens or subjects. There is more 
probability in the opinion that the verse contains an allusion to the 
ancient cultivation of the hills of Palestine, by means of terraces, many 
of which are still in existence. (See vol. i. p. 182.) fioubigant 
and Lowth read D^!V {dry deserts), which is not only needless but contrary 
to usage, as D\*y nowhere signifies deserts themselves, but always their in- 
habitants. Gesenius and the other modem writers suppose D^!^ to be here 
used in the sense of dry land as opposed to water. The necessity of this 
explanation may, however, be avoided by adopting the ingenious suggestion of 
Clericus, that what is here described is the actual appearance of islands in 
the channels of the streams on the subsiding of the water. — The drying of 
the bed of the Euphrates by Cyrus can at tibe utmost only be the subject 
of an indirect allusion. A literal prophecy of that event would be entirely 
misplaced in a series of bold metaphorical descriptions. Bosenmiillergoes 
to an extravagant length in attempting to connect this verse with the pre- 
ceding context by explaining it to mean that the excited warrior will dry up 
vegetation with his burning breath. 

16. And I win make ihe blind toalk in a way t?iey knew not, in paths 
they knew not I will make them tread; I will set (or turn) darkness before 
them to light, and obliquities to straightness, Hiese are the words ; / have 
made them (or done them) and have not left them. The particle before the 
first verb is conversive, i.e. gives a friture meaning to the preterite, because 
preceded by the futare proper.* (See Nordheimer, § 219.) The ellipsis of 
the relative, which twice occurs in this clause, is precisely the same both in 
Hebrew and in English. — D^^j^ niay be toinslated crooked or uneven 
places, as opposed to what is level, or to superficial rectitude. (See above, 
on chap. xL 4, p. 95.) The combination of these two antitheses (light and 
dark, crooked and straight) shews clearly that they are both metaphorical 
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expressions for the same thing that is represented under other figures in 
the Terse preceding, viz., total change; in what respect and by what means, 
the metaphors themselves do not determine. And yet some writers xmder- 
Btand the first clause as specifically meaning that the exiles in Babylon 
should be delivered at a time and in a manner which they had not expected; 
while another class apply the words exclusively to spiritual exercise or reli- 
gious experience. To both these objects the description admits of an easy 
application ; but neither of them is to be considered its specific subject. 
It is impossible, without the utmost violence, to separate this one link from 
the chain of which it forms a part, that is to say, from the series of strong 
and varied metaphors, by which the Prophet is expressing the idea of 
abrupt and total change. The same thing that is meant by the wasting of 
cultivated hills, the withering of herbage, and the drying up of streams and 
lakes, is also meant by the leading of blind men in a new path, i.e. causing 
them to witness things of which they had had no previous experience. — The 
usual construction of the last clause supplies a relative before the leading 
verb and takes it suffix as a dative — ** these are the words or things which 
I have done for them and have not left them.** Another construction 
separates the members as distinct propositions — *< these are the words (or 
the things which I have promised to the people) ; I have made them and 
have not forsaken them.*' The simplest and most regular construction is 
that given by Jerome and Gocceius, which refers the pronouns not to a 
noun understood, but to the expressed antecedent : These are the words 
(i. e. my promises), I haw performed them and have not abandoned them, 
that is to say, I have not relinquished my design until it was accomplished. 
(Compare the last clause of Ezekiel, xvii. 2-4.) The translation of these 
verbs as fixtures has arisen merely from a feeling on the part of the inter- 
preter that the words ought to contain a promise ; whereas the promise is 
implied, or rather superseded by the declaration that the work is done 
already, or at least that the effect is already secured. The usual con- 
struction, which makes one a preterite and one a future, is doubly arbitrary 
and capricious. 

17. Tliei/ are turned hack, they shall he ashamed' with shame (t. e* 
utterly ashamed), those trusting in the graven im^e, those saying to the moU 
ten image. Ye are our gods. This verse describes the effect to be produced 
by the expected changes on the enemies of God and the worshippers of 
idols. They are turned hack, utterly defeated, foiled in their malignant 
opposition. Nor is this all ; for they are yet to be utterly ashamed, con- 
founded, disappointed, and disgraced. In the last clause it is plain that 
the graven and molten image are separated only by the parallelism, because 
the address at the end is in the plural form, not thou art, but ye are our. 
gods. On the usage of these two nouns, see vol. i. p. 482. 

18. Ye deaf, hear! and, ye blind, look to see/ From the connection, this 
would seem to be a call upon the worshippers of idols, to open their eyes 
and ears, and become conscious of their own delusions. — ^The infinitive at 
the end of the sentence does not express the manner but the purpose of 
the act required. Yitringa's version therefore {videndo iniuemini) is less 
correct than that of Jerome (intuemini ad videndum). 

19. Who (is) blind but my servant, and deaf Wee my messenger (ichom) I 
will send f Wlio (is) blind like the devoted one and blind like the servant of 
Jehovah / Why should he call the heathen blind and deaf, when Israel 
himself, with all his honours and advantages, refiised to see or hear ? The 
very people whose mission and vocation it was to make the Gentiles see 
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and hear, seemed to emulate their insensibility. The most difficult ex- 
pression in this verse is C3^^, which the Seventy seem to have read t]^^ 
and understood as meaning those that have dominion over them. The 
various explanations of the common text may all be reduced to two dis- 
tinct senses of the verbal root, viz., that of being at peace and that of being 
perfect or complete. The latter meaning is assumed by Luther, Calvin, 
Cocceius, and Yitringa ; while Clericus modifies it so as to mean a man of 
eonsumnuUe wisdom, and Lowth one perfectly instructed. On the other 
hypothesis, Junius renders it donatus pace; Gresenius, the friend of God; 
Hitzig, Ewaldy and Umbreit, the devoted or the God-devoted. This last is 

fJEivoured by the analogy of Ju^o in Arabic, the name by which the 

Mohammedans describe themselves, and which denotes one who gives him- 
self to God. From the use of the Piel in the sense of completing, making 
good, repaying, are derived the Vulgate version {yenundaius) and that of 
BosenmiiUer (redemptus). As to the application of the term here, Clericus 
supposes that it means the High Priest or some eminent person of the 
sacerdotal order. But the great majority of writers understand it as de- 
scriptive of Israel, the chosen people. The objections arising from the use 
of similar expressions at the beginning of the chapter with respect to the 
Messiah is usually set aside by arbitrarily assuming entire diversity of sub- 
ject. Henderson alone has the intrepidity to understand this verse of the 
Messiah likewise, accounting for the application of such epithets to such a 
subject by assuming that it expresses the opinion of the unbelieving Jews 
respecting Christ. The obvious objection to this mode of exposition is, 
that it opens the door to endless Ucence of interpretation, by admitting 
that a passage may be referred at will to the subject which it is least 
adapted to describe, by simply making it express the mind not of the 
writer, as it seems to do, but of another party not expressly mentioned. A 
purely arbitrary supposition cannot be justified by the assumption of another 
like it. The true solution of the difficulty seems to be the one already 
given in explaining the first verse, viz., that the Servant of Jehovah is a 
title applying not only to the Head but to the Body also. Here, where 
the language implies censure and reproach, the terms must be referred ex- 
clusively to Israel, the messenger whom God had sent to open the eyes of 
the other nations, but who had himself become wilfully blind. The future 

n^^ implies that the mission was not yet fulfilled. Jerome's construction, 
unto whom I sent my messengers, is wholly nngrammatical, and a mere 
expedient to avoid a seeming d^culty. It is scarcely credible that Clericus 

seems half inclined to take ^?¥<9 &s ^he proper name of Malachu 

20. I%ou hast seen many things and vfiit not observe. (Sent) to open 
ears ! and he wiU not hear. In the first clause he turns to Israel and 
addresses him directly ; in the last he turns away from him again, and, as 
it were, expresses his surprise and indignation to the by-standers. The 
sense of the whole, leaving out of view this difference of form, is the same 
as in the foregoing verse, namely, that Israel had eyes bat saw not, and 
instead of opening the ears of others was himself incapable of hearing. The 
sentence may be said to exhibit a climax. In the first clause the contrast 
is between the blindness of the people and the light which they enjoyed ; in 
the last it is between their deafriess and their high vocation to open the ears 
of others. Hence the abrupt and impassioned form of expression in the 
latter case. The marginal reading ni(9, though susceptible of explanation 
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as an infinitiTe, is an mmeeessary emendation of the textool tyV^. The 
infinitiYe 0P9 might be considered as deriTing a preterite sense from the 
preceding verb; bnt a better explanation is afforded hj the analogy of rer. 
Ij where the same infinitive describes the end for which the Senrant of 
Jehovah was sent. 

21. Jehovah (if) noiUing for his rigkteofuness^ sake; he wxU magnify the 
law and make it honourable. The people, being thus anfaithfxd to their 
trust, had no claim to be treated any longer as an object of Jehovah's 
favonr ; and yet he continues propitious, not on their accoxmt, but out of 
regard to his own engagements, and for the execution of his righteous pur- 
poses. For these reasons he will still put honour on the chosen people and 
the system under which they lived. Gesenius and Hitzig arbitrarily construe 
Ypn with ^^?^!, is pleased to magnify, of which construction there is no 
example elsewhere, and then make tins an idiom of the later Hebrew. Still 
less grammatical is the construction of the ancient versions,- '* it pleased 
God to justify or sanctify him," whether this be understood to imply the 
reading Ip'^V, or taken as a paraphrase of the common text. The applica- 
tion of the words to the righteousness of Christ is inconsistent with the 
terms of censure and disapprobation which precede and follow. 

22. And {get) it {is) a people spoiled and rohhed, ensnared in holes aU of 
them, and in houses of eonfinetnent they are hidden. They have become a spoil; 
and there is none delivering; a prey, and there is none saying, Eestore. Here 
another contrast is brought into view. As the conduct of the people 
did not answer to their high vocation, so their treatment does not answer 
to the preceding declaration of God*s parpose. If he still designed to 
honour them, though not for their own sake, how was this to be reconciled 
with what they suffered at the hands of their enemies ? The terms are no 
doubt metaphorical, and therefore not exclusively descriptive of literal cap- 
tivity. At the same time it may be admitted that the sufferings of Israel 
in exile furnished one of the most memorable instances of what is here de- 
scribed in general — D^T^na is explained in the ancient versions, and by 
many modem writers, to mean youths or c^sen men, as it does above in 
chap. xl. 80. But why should this class be described as in captivity? 
Cocceius and Yitringa change the meaning of the clause by making Of^n tiie 
infinitive of n^B, to blow or puff, and explaining the whole phrase, '' tiiey are 
all the puffing of the young men," 1. e. objects of derision and contempt. 
But this construction violates the parallelism for the sake of an extremely 
forced and fiur-fetcbed meaning. Most of the modem writers follow Luther 
in explaining D^n^ to mean in holes or pitfalls, corresponding to ^B^ 

^^^i^ in the other member. 

28. Who among you will give ear to this, wHl hearken and hear for the 
time to come / By this we are not to understand merely the &ct recorded 
in the foregoing verse, but the doctrine of the whole preceding context as 
to the vocation and mission of Israel, and as to his actual conation. God 
had appointed him to be a source, or at least a medium, of light and bless- 
ing to the nations ; but instead of acting up to this high chfmicter, he not 
only left the nations without light, but was wilfully blmded and insensible 
himself. Yet God would still be true to his engagements, and put honour 
on the special revelation which he had ahready given. Why, then, it might 
be asked, was Israel suffered to fall before his enemies ? The answer to 
this question is introduced by an indirect caution to consider it and bear it 
in mind. The interrogative form implies the possibility of their neglecting 
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or refusing to obey it.-^Tho last phrase is explained to mean' behind or- 
backwards by Yitringa (a ter/jo) and Ewald {zttruckwdits)^ who seem to - 
understand it as denoting reflection on the past, or the act of meditating 
upon what they heard. — ^Most other writers understand it as relating either 
to the time of hearing {henceforth or liereafter) on the subject of the declara- 
tions to be heard {concemwff tlie future), 

24. IFTio has given Jacob for a prey, and Israel to spoilers? Has not 
Jehovah, against tchom tee have sinned y and they tvere not tcilling t'n hit 
ways to tcalk, and did not hearken to his law ? This was what they were 
to bear in mind, viz., that what they suffered was ordained of God and on 
accotmt of their iniquities. The errors of which this verse is the negation 
are those of supposing that they suffered without fault, and that they suf- 
fered, as it were, in spite of God*s protection, or because he was unable to 
prevent it. The interrogation makes the statement more emphatic : Who 
else can be imagined to have done it, or for what other cause except our 
sins ? The change of person in the last clause is a common Hel rew 
idiom, and does not seem to be significant. (See vol. i. p. 94.) If 
the Prophet identifies himself with the people in the first phrase, he 
cannot be supposed to exclude himself in that which follows. — Hitzig*s 
translation of the last word (Jiis instruction) is too weak, as it fails to sug- 
gest the idea of obligation. It is also at variance with usnge, x\ hich requires 
nnm to be taken not in its etymological sense merely, but in that of law. — 
This verse is strictly applicable to the sufferings of the Jews in Babylon, 
and it was no doubt so applied by them ; but in itself it is a general decla- 
ration of a fact which has been often verified and was especially exemplified 
in ancient Israel, viz., that the sufferings even of God's people are the 
consequence of sin. 

25. And he {Jehovah) poured upon him {Israel) fury {er'en) his wrath and 
the strength (or violence) of war : and it set him on fire round about, and lie 
knew {it) not ; and it burned him, and he will not lay it to heart. This continues 
and concludes the description of God's judgments and of IsraeFs iusensi- 
bility. Most writers explain nipn as an obsolute form used for the construct 
{fury of his anger). Junius and Yitringa make it an adverbial expression 
qualifying 1B^ {excandescentid or cum excandescenlid iram). The simplest 
construction is to put the nouns in apposition, either as mere equiviilents 
{my anger as fury), or as exegetical the one of the other {fury, to wit, my 
anger). — He knew not does not here mean unatoares, without his knowledge, 
but, as the parallel clause shews, implies extreme insensibility. The 
translation of the last verb as a preterite is nngrammatical, and the assimi- 
lation of the two as presents, an evasion. That a preterite precedes, 
instead of shewing that the future must refer to past time, shews the con- 
trary, by leaving us unable to account for the difference of form if none of 
meaning was intended. However necessary such assimilations may be 
elsewhere, they are inadmissible in cases like the present, where the change 
of tense admits of an easy explanation, to wit, that the writer intended to- 
describe the people'not only as having been insensible before but as likely 

. to continue so in time to come. — On the usage of the phrase to put or laif 
Upon the hearty see above, p. 125. 

• • 

CHAPTER XLIIL 

Teb main subject of this chapter is the true relation of Israel to Jeho- 
vah, and its application in the way both of warning and encouragement* 
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The doctrine taught ia that their segregation from the i:e8t of men, as a- 
peculiar people, was an act of soyereignty, independent of all merit in 
.themselves, and not even intended for their benefit exclusively, but for tho 
accomplishment of God*s gracious purposes respecting men ,in general. 
The inferences drawn from this fact are, that Israel would certainly escape 
the dangers which environed him, however imminent, and on the other hand 
that he must suffer for his unfaithfulness to God. In illustration of these 
truths, the Prophet introduces several historical allusions and specific pro- 
phecies, the most strildug of the former having respect to the exodus from 
Egypt, and of the latter to the fall of Babylon. It is important to the just 
interpretation of the chapter that these parts of it should be seen in their 
true light and proportion, as incidental illustrations, not as the main subject 
of the prophecy, which, as already stated, is the general relation between 
God and his ancient people, and his mode of dealing with them, not at one 
time but at all times. 

Israel is the peculiar people of Jehovah, cherished and favoured at the 
expense of other nations, vers. 1-4. But these are one day to become 
partakers of the same advantages, vers. 5-9. The proofs of the divine 
protection are afforded by the history of Israel, vers. 10-18. One of the 
most remarkable, yet future, is the downfall of Babylon and the h'beration 
of the exiles, vers. 14, 15. An analogous example in more ancient times 
was the deliverance from Egypt, vers. 16, 17. But both these instances 
shall be forgotten in comparison with the great change which awaits the 
church hereafter, vers. 18-21. Of all these distinguishing favours none 
was owing to the merit of the people, but all to the sovereign grace of God, 
vers. 22—25. The people were not only destitute of merit, but deserving 
of punishment, which they had experienced and must experience again, 
vers. 26-28. 

1. And noto, thuB saith Jehovah, thy Creator, Jacob, and thy Former ^ 
Israel, Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name, 
thou art mine (literally to me art thou). The juxtaposition of this promise 
with the very different language at the close of the preceding chapter has 
led to various false assumptions as to the connection of the passages. 
Some give and now the sense of yet or nevertheless, while others understand 
it as referring to a period following that just mentioned ; as if he had said. 
After these things have been suffered, fear no longer. But this interpreta- 
tion is forbidden by the reasons here suggested for not fearing, viz., that 
Jehovah was already their Creator and Bedeemer, and had already called 
them and made them his peculiar people. It will also be observed that 
in chap. xlii. as well as here, there is the same alternation and apparent 
confusion of the encouraging and minatory tone, which cannot therefore be 
explained by referring any one part of the context to a particular period of 
history. Another solution of the difficulty is that the ^ophet has in view 
a twofold Israel, the &lse and true, tbe carnal and spbritual. This is correct 
so far as what he says relates to internal character ; but it is evident that 
he has reference likewise to the outward fortunes of God's people. as an 
organised body. The simplest and most satisfactory hypothesis is that, in 
this whole context, he is accounting for the sufferings of Israel and his 
preservation from destruction on tbe same ground, namely, that Jehovah 
had chosen them and therefore would preserve them, but that they were 
unfaithful and must therefore suffer. The intermiogling of the promises and 
threatenings is not to be explained by supposing a reference to different 
periods or different subjects ; nor is it to be set down as capricious and 
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iinmeanmg, bnt as necessary to the Ptophet's purpose. The now will then 
have a logical rather than a temporal meaning, as introdactoiy to an expla- 
nation of the strange fact that the bosh was homed bat not consumed. — 
CrtaU and ybrm have reference not merely to the natural creation, nor to 
the spiritual renovation of individuals, but to the creation or constitution of 
the diurch. Ood was the maker of Israel in a peculiar sense. He existed 
as a nation for a special purpose. — Ftar nai^ t. e. fear not that thou canst 
be utterly destroyed. It is not an assurance of immuuity from suffering, 
the experience of which is implied and indeed expressly threatened in what 
follows. — / Aav0 redeemed thee. There is here an allusion to the redemption 
of the first-bom under the Mosaic law, as appears from the metaphor of 
substitution used in vers. 8 and 4. Thus understood, the meaning of this 
clause is, thou art not like the other nations of the earth, for I have pur- 
chased or redeemed thee to myself as a peculiar people. — To call hy name 
includes the ideas of specific designation, public announcement, and solemn 
consecration to a certain work. This and the other clauses of the verse 
can be applied to the election and vocation of individuals only by accommo- 
dation, and only so far as the case of the individual members is included in 
that of the whole body. It is a curious idea of Menochius, that nriKT? is 
the name assigned, as if he had said, I have called thee by thy name Li-attah 
{Thau-art-mine), The true sense is, thou art mine because I have ex- 
pressly called thee so to be. — BosenmiUler discovers here another obstetrical 
allusion in the phrase 117)^. (See vol. i. p. 429.) 

2. When thou paseest Hirough the waters^ I will be with thee ; and through 
the riverSf they shall not overflow thee : when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou ahalt not be scorched, and the flame shall not bum thee. Fire and water 
are common figures for calamity and clanger. (See Ps. Ixvi. 12.) To ex- 
plain one as meaning civil and the other religious persecutions, as Yitringa 
does, is wholly arbitrary, and might be reversed with just as much or 
rather just as Httle reason. — ^Although when conveys the true sense here, 
and is given in the Lexicons as a distinct meaning of the Hebrew ^9, the 
latter really retains its proper meaning, /or, because. It is the genius of 
the language to delight in short independent clauses, where we use more 
involved and complicated periods. < * For thou shalt pass through the waters, 
I will be with thee," is the idiomatic Hebrew mode of saying. If or when 
thou passest, &c. — ^The last clause might be rendered, when thou walkest 
in the fire, the preposition through being used even in the first clause only 
because the English idiom requires it after pass. — ^Hitzig gives HJ^JH a re- 
flexive meaning (bum thyself), which is unnecessary, although it agrees well 
both with Hebrew usage and the English idiom. Augusti takes the same 
verb in the more specific sense of being branded, •• e, marked by the fire. 
(Compare the derivative noun ^9, chap. iii. 24.) But this does not suit the 
more indefinite expressions in the parallel clauses. — ^The common version 
of the last words, shall not kindle upon thee, is of doubtful authority, and 
seems to introduce a needless anticlimax, as burning is much more than 
kindling. — ^The application of this promise to individual believers is an ac- 
commodation, but one justified by the natural relation between the body 
and its several members. 

8. For I, Jehovali, thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour, have 
given {as) Ay ransom Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, instead ofQiM. This is 
an amplification of the phrase / have redeemed thee in ver. 1. As the 
Israelite under the Mosaic law was obliged to redeem his first-bom by the 
payment of a price, or by the substitution of some other object, so Jehovah 
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secured Israel as his own by giving np the other nations, here represantod 
by a single gronp, jnst as the forest &ees are represented in chap. zli. 19 
by a few well-known species. The group here selected is composed of 
three contigaons and cognate nations. CimA, which was placed by the 
older writers either wholly or partly in Arabia, is admitted by the modems 
to be coincident with the Ethiopia of the Greek geographers. Seha is now 
commonly sapposed, on the authority of Josephus, to be Meroe, a part of 
Ethiopia surrounded by the branches of the Nile, and celebrated by the 
ancient writers for its wealth and commerce. The connection of the coun- 
tries was not only geographical but genealogical According to Gen. x. 6, 7, 
Cush was the brother of Mizraim and the father of Seba. According to 
this exegetical hypothesis, the same essential meaning might hare been con- 
veyed by the mention of any other group of nations. At the same time it 
may be admitted, that the mention of Egypt was probably suggested by its 
intimate connection with the history of Israel, and by its actual sacrifice, 
in some sort, to the safety of the latter at the period of the exodus. Many 
interpreters go further, and suppose that the words would have been appli- 
cable to no other nations than those specifically mentioned, and that the 
Prophet here alludes to the real or anticipated conquest of these countries 
by Cyrus, as a sort of compensation for the loss of Israel. But the neces- 
sity of this prosaic explanation is precluded by the prophetic usage of 
specifying individuals as representatives of classes, while the sense thus put 
upon ransom or atonement is extremely forced and far-fetched. That the 
terms, although specific, were designed to have a wider application, may be 
safely inferred from the generic expressions substituted for them in the next 
verse. — The essential idea of "193> ^^^^ ^^^ elsewhere, is that of vicari- 
ous compensation. — The insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, 
so as to make it a distinct proposition (7 am Jehovah)^ greatly weakens the 
whole sentence. The description of the speaker in the first clause is in- 
tended to conciliate regard to what he says in the other. It was in the 
character, oot ouly of an absolute and sovereign God, but in that of Israel's 
God, his Holy One, his Saviour, that Jehovah had thus chosen him to the 
exclusion of all other nations. 

4. Sincfi thou watt precunu in my eyesj thou hoit been honoured^ and I 
have loved thee, and wnl give man inetead of thee, and natiom instead of thy 
soul (or) life. There is precisely the same ambiguity in tinee as in the 

Hebrew *l^p. Both expressions may be taken either in a temporal or 
causal sense. Beeatue thou waei precious, or, from ihe time that thou wast 
precious. The former sense is resily included in the latter. If Israel had 
been honoured ever since Jehovah called him, it is pliunly implied that this 
vocation was the cause of his distinction. — ^The first cause, as the whole 
context clearly shews, does not refer to intrinsic qualities, but to an arbitrary 
sovereign choice. Since I began to treat thee as a thmg of value, thou hast 
been distinguished among the nations. The verse, so far firom ascribing any 
merit to the people, refers all to God. Some contmue the construction 
through the whole verse, making the apodosis begin with the second clause, 
since thou art precious in my sight, and art honoured, and I love thee, I will 
give, &c. This yields a good sense, but is grammatically inadmissible, 
because it supplies a conjunction in the first clause, and omits one in the 
second. Either of these assumptions might be justified by usage and 
analogy ; but the coincidence appears unnatural, and makes the whole con- 
struction harsh. At the same time, this construction weakens the sentence 
by making it a mere repetition of what goes before, whereas it is a repeii- 
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iion with a points affinnation thai the nation owed its eminence entirely 
to God. — ^The future {Ivnll give) shews that the substitution mentioned 
in ver. 8 did not relate merely to the past^ but to the future also.-^ifan is 
here used collectively or indefinitely for other men or the rest of men, as 
in Judg. xvi. 7 ; Ps. Izxiii. 6 ; Job. xxxi. 83 ; Jer. xzzii. 20. Thy soul, 
li/e, or person^ seems to be an allusion to the usage of the same Hebrew 
word in the I^w, with respect to enumeration or redemption. (See Ezod. 
xiL 4 ; Lev. zxvii. 4.) The general terms of this clause make it wholly 
improbable that ver. 8 has specific and exclusive reference to the nations 
named there. * 

5. Fear not, for I {am) with thee ; from the eaet will I make (or let) thy 
eeed eome, and from the west will I gather thee. The reference of this 
verse to the restoration of the Jews from Babylon is not only arbitrary 
and without foundation, but forbidden by the mention of the west as well 
as the east. That it refers to any restoration is the more improbable, be- 
cause the Prophet does not say bring hack but simply bring,— The only 
interpretation which entirely suits the text and context, without supplying 
or assuming anything beyond what is expressed, is that which makes the 
verse a promise to the church that she should be completed, that all her 
scattered members should be ultimately brought together. (Compare 
John xi. 52 ; Bom. iii. 29 ; 1 John ii. 2.) — Thy seed has reference to 

' Israel or Jacob as the ideal object of address. 

6. / ioill say to the north, Give, and to the south, Witlihold not, let my 
sons come from far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth. This is 
a poetical amplification of the promise in the foregoing verse. As it was 
there declared that God would bring and gather the whole seed of Israel, 
so here he represents himself as calling on the north and the south to 
execute his purpose. The feminine form of the verbs is explained by the 
rabbins on the ground that the address is to the north and south vcind, as 
in Cant. iv. 16. Gesenius makes the words themselves of common gender. 
Perhaps the case falls under the same general principle with names of 
cotmtries, provinces, &c., which are uniformly feminine. Hitzig's sugges- 
tion that ^K^^ri does not here mean bring but suffer to come, is favoured by 
the juxtaposition of withhold not, 

7. Every one called by my name, and for my glory 1 have created him; 
I have formed him, yea, I have made him. The construction is continued 
from the foregoing verse. My sons and my daughters, even every one 
called by my name. Augusti*s construction, Every one of them is called by 
my name, is forbidden by the article. — The reflexive sense, that calls him- 
edf, implying profession rather than divine vocation, is wholly unnecessary, 
and less agreeable to general usage. — And I have created him is a com- 
mon Hebrew idiom, equivalent to whom I have created. — The distinctions 
drawn by some between created, formed, and made, are more ingenious than 
well-founded. Thus Yitringa runs a parallel between the creation of matter 
out of nothing, its configuration; and the completion of its parts ; the 
regeneration of the soul, its conformation to Gk>d's image, and its ultimate 
perfection. It seems to be rather an exhaustive accumulation of synony- 
mous expressions. — For my glory is emphatic. God had not only made 
them what they were, but he had done it for his own sake, not for theirs. 
So likewise he now speaks of their being called by his name, as he did 
before of his calling them by their name, the latter denoting special designa- 
tion, the former special authority and right. 

- 8. Be hath brought out Hie bUnd people, and tliere are eyes (to them) ; 
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' end theJec/, and {there are) ears to them,' - The- two clauses are so con* 
stracted as to sapply one another's ellipsis. Most writers make M^yin l^i- 

i perative {bring forth) after, the example of the Vulgate {edue). But as 

this form in tlurty-five places is the pneter, and in thirty the infinitiTe» 
wliile the imperative without an augment always elsewhere takes the form 
^)f^»^, such an assumption is in the highest degree unsafe and precarious. 
Some more correctly make it the infinitive {to bnng forth), which yields a 
good sense, and is justified hy the analogy of Ops in xlii. 20. The pre- 
terite construction, however, is not only simpler in itself, but agrees better 
with the ^ which follows, and which is usually found in affiximative pro- 
positions. The first verb may then be construed either with Jehovah, or 
with the subject of the preceding sentence, t. e, the chosen people or the 
individuals composing it, whose work or office is declared to be that of 
turning the heathen ** from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God" (Acts xsvi. 18). A very difierent sense is put upon the verse 
by those interpreters who take Ol^^y, ^.t as descriptive of the blind people 
{tJiat liave eyes), and apply it to the Jews, who, in spite of their advantages, 
were blind to spiritual objects. This agrees well with chap. xlii. 19, 20, 
as explamed above. But it then becomes difficult to understand in what 
sense they are said to be brought out. On this hypothesis the best ex- 
planation is that they are summoned to behold the demonstration of Jeho- 
vah's prescience, either as adverse parties or spectators. This would 
require the imperative construction of K^V^n, the grammatical objections 
to which have been already stated. On the whole, the most satisfactory 
interpretation of the verse is that which understands it as descriptive of 
the change wrought or to be wrought in the condition of mankind by Jeho- 
vah, through the agency of his people, whether the latter be expressly 
mentioned here or not. He (i. e. God, or Israel as his messenger) hath 
hroiujht out a people (once) blind, and (now) thetj have eyes, and (once) deaf, 
atid (now) thq/ have ears, t. e. of course, seeing eyes and hearing ears. 
This agrees perfectly with all that goes before and follows, with respect to 
the mission and vocation of God's people. 

9. All the nations are gatJiered together, and. the peoples are to be os- 
sembled. Who among tJiem icill declare this, and let us hear the first things? 
Let ihem give (or produce) their witnesses and be justified; and (if they can- 
not do this) let them liear (my witnesses), and say, (It is) the truth. The 
translation of the first verb, by Boseumiiller and others, as a future or 
imperative, is wholly unauthorized by usage, the cases cited to establish it 
being themselves of very doubtful import. At all events, it is incompar- 
ably safer ..and more satisfactory to retain the proper meaning when it 
yields a tolerable sense, than to proceed upon the strange assumption, that 
when a writer deliberately uses two distinct forms, he intended them to be 
received as one. Here the sense would seem to be, that the nations have 
been gathered, but that the process is not yet completed. This gathering 
of the nations has been commonly explained as a judicial metaphor like 
that in chap. xli. 1. In that case the verse describes the heathen as as- 
sembled at the judgment-seat to plead their cadse against Jehovah. This 
agrees well with the forensic terms employed in the subsequent context. 

I It- is possible, however, that this first clause may have been intended to 

describe not the process but the subject of adjudication. The gathering of 
the nations will then denote their accession to the church, as predicted in 
vers. 5-7 ; and this, in the next clause, will refer to the same event. Who 
among them (t. e, the nations) could have foretold their own change of 
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condition ? • Oo the other supposition, (Au most either be indefinite, or 
mean the restoration of the Jews from exile, of which, as we have seen, 
there is no specific mention in the foregoing context. In either case, the 
nsnal alternative is offered, Tiz. that of pointing ont some previous instance 
of foreknowledge and prediction. — The last clause admits of two construc- 
tions. It may either be read, let them be just (or candid) and hear and 
say it is the truth ; or, let them be justified (by the witnessess whom they 
produce), and (if not) let them hear (my witnesses) and say, it is the truth. 
The latter seems more natural, because the other connects ^P?^! not with 
its own part of the clause but with what follows. T\'g^ is here equivalent 
to !>"?¥ in chap. xH. 26. 

10. Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehorah, and my servant tehom 1 have 
chosen, that ye may Ktiow and believe me, and may understand that lam He; 
before me was not formed a god, and after me tftere shall not be. Some 
regard the heathen as the object of address in the first ckuse, and under- 
stand my servant as denoting Israel. But there is no consistent sense 
in which the former could be cited as witnesses against themselves; and this 
application is besides forbidden by the obvious analogy of ver. 12, where 
the same words are explicitiy applied to Israel. Of those who correctiy 
understand them so, in this case likewise, the greater number refer my 
servant to a dififerent subject, either Isaiah, or the prophets as a class, or 
the Messiah. Ye (the Jews) are my witnesses, and (so is this) my servant. 
But the simplest and most natural construction of the sentence is to make 
my servant not a subject, but a predicate. Ye are my witnesses and (ye are) 
my servant whom 2 have chosen (for this very purpose). The combination 
of the plural witnesses with the singular servant, although straoge in itself, 
is in perfect agreement with the previous representations of Israel both as 
a person and a body politic. On the other hypothesis, the relative clause, 
that ye may know, &c., depends upon witnesses, and the words whom 1 hare 
chosen form a pleonastic adjunct to the phrase my servant. But according 
to the explanation just proposed, tJuU ye may know depends upon the words 
immediately preceding, whom I have chosen, and the clause declares the 
purpose not only of the testimony here adduced, but of the election and 
vocation • of his servant. The witness to whom God appeals is Israel, his 
servant, constituted such for the very end that he might know, and under- 
stand, and believe that of which all other nations were entirely ignorant, 
viz., that Jehovah was he, i.e. the being in question, the only wise Ood, 
the only infallible foreteller of futurity. — ^Various attempts have been made 
to explain away the singular expression, there was no god formed before me, 
as a solecism, or at least an inaccuracy of expression ; whereas nothing else 
could have conveyed the writer's meaning in a form at once sarcastic, argu- 
mentative, and graphic. Instead of saying, in a bald prosaic form, all other 
gods are the work of men's hands, but I am uncreated, and exist from all 
eternity, he condenses all into the pregiumt declaration, there was no ^od 
manufactured before me, i.e. all other gods were made, but none of them 
was made before I had a being. There is not even such an incongruity of 
form as some suppose, — a notion resting on the fabe assumption that before 
,me must in this connection mean before 1 woe formed, whereas it only 
means before I existed, just as the pantUel phrase after me does not mean 
after I am formed, but after I sJuUl cease to exist. The sarcasm is rendered 
still more pungent by the use of the divine name ^^, thus bringing into the 
most revolting contrast the pretended divinity of idols and their impotence; 

u if he had said, None of these ahnighty gods were made before I had a 
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bemg. — t3K) is probably a passiye participle used as a aoan, like tbe Latin 
diction, and exclnslTelj applied to divine commonications. 

11. /, 7, Jehovah, and besides me (or apart from me) tJiere is no Saviour, 
In the first clause we may simply supply am, as in the En^jflish and most 
other versions, or am He from the preceding verse, and in the sense there 
explained. The exclusive honour here claimed is not merely that of infal- 
lible foreknowledge, but of infinite power. Jehovah was able not only to 
foretell the salvation of his people, but to save them. These terms are not 
to be restricted, if applied at all directly, to the final salvation of individual 
believers. There is evident allusion to the deliverance of Israel as a people 
from external sufferings or dangers, of which one signal instance is referred 
to in ver. 14, and another in ver. 16. At the same time, the doctrine here 
propounded, or the character ascribed to God, afibrds a sure foundation for 
the personal trust of all who have really a place amoDg his people. 

12. / have told and hare saved and have declared (or let you hear before- 
hand), and Hiere is not among yon {any) stranger; and ye are my witnesses, 
saith Jehovah, and I {am) God, Having laid claim successively to divine 
prescience and power, he here combines the two, and represents himself 
both as the foreteller and the giver of salvation. The expression of the 
first idea twice, before and after the expression of the other, does not seem 
to have any special meaning, as some interpreters imagine, except 90 far 
as it gives special prominence to the divine omniscience and the proof of it 
afforded in prediction, as the Evidence of deity which he had particularly 
urged before, and which he is about to urge again. — The emphatic insertion 
of the pronoun I at the beginning of the verse can only be expressed in 
English by a circumlocution, it is I that have told, &c. — Yitringa and 
Bosenmiiller omit the substantive verb in the last member of the first clause 
as superfluous, and construe the words thus, / have declared and no strange 
{god) among you, t. e. no strange god declared it. But in that case Hebrew 

usage would require K^ instead of P^, which is not an adverb of negation, 
but an idiomatic equivalent to the negative verb of existence, and can only 
mean there is not or there vas not. Most of the modem writers refer it to 
past time, and explain the clause as an assertion that the prophecies in 
question were uttered at a time when idolatry did not prevail in Israel. It 
• is more agreeable, however, both to usage and the context, to translate it in' 
the present, as a declaration that Jehovah was the only God whom they had 
reason to acknowledge, from their own experience and observation. — \ 
which is a common term for stranger, used in reference to men, may be 
here considered an ellipsis for the fall phrase "^l ^^, which is not uncommon 
elsewhere. 

13. Also (or even) from the day lam Jle, and there is no one freeing from 
my hand; ItviU do, and who will undo it? The assonance in the last 
clause is not in the original, which literally means, I will act { or make), 
and who will cause it to return, t.«. reverse or nullify it? The interrogative 
form implies negation. A similar expression of the same idea is found in 
chap. xiv. 27. What is said specifically in the first clause of delivering 
from Jehovah's power, is extended in the last to all counteraction or reversal 
of his acts. The Q| at the begmning indicates a climax not only now, or 
on any occasion, but D^^. This last is understood by some as referring 
to a specific terminus a quo, such as the origin of Israel as a nation, the 
exodus, &c. Others make it indefinite, of old or long since. But the 
best interpreters explain it as meaning since the first day, or since time 
began. The words are then universal, both in the extent of power claimed^ 
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and in relation to the time of its execution. . Over every object, and in 
evezy age, the power of Jehovah had been clearly proved to be snpreme 
and absolute. . . 

14.' Thu8 saith Jehovah, your Redeemer, the Holy One oflerael: For your 
sake 1 have sent to Babylon, and have hrouyht down (or made to deeeend) 
fayitivee aU of them; and the Chaldeans, in the ships their shout (or sony). 
This is a particolar instance of the general protection vouchsafed by Je- 
hovah to his people, and more especially of that providential substitution 
or redemption of which we read above in vers. 8, 4. The inference before 
drawn from the general terms of ver. 4, that the nations mentioned in ver. 
8 are only representatives or samples, is confirmed by this explicit mention 
of the fall of Babylon as an example of the same great truth. — ^The titles 
added to Jehov^*s name are not mere expletives or words of course, 
but intimate that he would bring this great event to pass in his dis- 
tinctive character as the Redeemer and die Holy One of Israel. — ^From 
the past tense of the verb (/ have sent), some infer that this verse was 
written after the event, while others endeavour to avoid this conclusion by 
translating it as future (7 wiLl send). One of these inferences is just as' 
groundless as the other. The event, although still future to the writer, is 
described as past, in reference not only to the purposes of God, but also 
the perceptions of the Prophet. As presented to his view by the prophetic 
inspiration, the destruction of Babylon was just as truly a historical event 
as that of Pharaoh and his host. This is what is meant by the praeteritum 
proplieticum, to render which as future is a wanton violation of the form of 
the original, and a gratuitous confounding of the text and comment. — ^The 
Targum strangely understands this clause, as referring not to the downfall 
of the Babylonians, but to the deportation of the Jews. Behold, on account 
of your sins I sent {you) to Babylon. But this agrees neither with the usage 
of DpjiyD?, nor with the meaning of the other clause. Interpreters are com- 
monly agreed that the object of the verb is Cyrus, or the Medes and Per- 
sians. — ^From the earliest times tD^nn^ has received a twofold explanation, 
viz., that of fugitives, as in the Septuagint, and that of bars, as in the 
Yulgate. The same question arises in the exposition of chap. xv. 5. (See 
vol. i. p. 815.) But there the pointing favours the last sense, whereas 
here it seems to recommend the other. Of those who prefer the mean- 
ing bars even here, some suppose a literal allusion to the gates of 
Babylon, others a figurative one to its protectors. The other sense of 
fiigitives is applicable either to the Babylonians themselves, or to the 
foreigners resident among them. (See chap. xiii. 14, and vol. i. p. 
277). W^yf^ is the proper name of the foreign race by which Baby- 
lonia had been occupied before Isaiah wrote. (See chap, xxiii. 18, and 
vol. i. p. 898). It is an interesting fact, that recent etymological 
research has identified the D^^n*^ of the Hebrew ethnography, not only 
with the XaXdouoi of the Greeks, but with the Kurds of modem Asia. 
Here, however, they are mentioned simply as the inhabitants of Babylonia. 
-—The last two words are variously construed and explained. Some con- 
nect them only with what goes before, as a description of the Chaldeans, 
whose cry is in the ships, implying their devotion to nautical pursuits ; 
or, wfiose shout (or song) uku in tlie ships, implying their habitual use of 
ships or boats for pleasure. The same idea is otherwise expressed by 
those who read in the ships of their joyful cry (i. e. their pleasure-ships). 
On this, which is Gesenius*s interpretation, Hitzig observes, with a play 
apon words which cannot be retained in a translation, that the pleasure- 
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-ships are air-ships (die Luftaehtfe nnd Lusischiffis) %. e. imaginary or ficti- 
iioas. ' The same thing has been said of the naval or maritime actiyity 
of Babylon ; but Lowth has made it probable at least, that it really 
existed in very early times. — Another construction of these closing words 
connects them \nth ^i!)"{?n, « and brought down the Chaldees into the 
ships of their triumph or delight.'* Hitzig makes T\V2l^ the plural of n^^^ 
(chap. xsix. 2), and understands the clause to mean that God had brought 
down the rejoicing of the Chaldeans into lamentations. But this requires 
a didcrent pointing of riV^K from the one attested by the critical tradition 
of the Jews, and a very harsh construction of DH&O. Hitzig's construc- 
tion is adopted by Ewald, who moreover changes aP2 D^nna into tJ^nny^ 
D^S3 (their harp or music into groans), on the authority (as he affirms) of 
Zeph. i. 14, and Job xxx. 81. Either of the old interpretations, whether 
that which makes the clause descriptive of the Chaldees or of their destruc- 
tion, yields a better sense, withoat the arbitrary violence of these pretended 
emendations. 

15. IJehorah, your Sohj One, the Creator of Israel, your King, This 
verse may possibly have been intended merely to identify the subject of the 
one before it. I sent to Babylon^ &c., even 7, Jehovah, your Holy One, &c. 
It is simpler, however, and more in accordance with the usage of the lan- 
guage, to make this a distinct proposition by supplying the verb of existence. 
/ am Jehovah, or, I Jehovah am your Holy One, &c,, or I Jehovah, your 
Holy One, am the Creator of Israel, your King, Even in this case, the 
event predicted in ver. 14 is referred to, as the proof of his being what he 
here asserts. 

16. Thus eaith Jehovah, the {one) giving in the sea a way, and in mighty 
waters a path. As the participle is very commonly employed in Hebrew to 
denote continued and habitual action, this verse might be regarded as a 
general description of God's usual control of the elements and conquest of 
all difficulties. Bat the terms of the next verse, and the subsequent con- 
trast between old and new deliverances, have led most interpreters to 
understand this likewise as an allusion to the passage of the Bed Sea. — 
Somoj however, follow Aben Ezra in applying the words to the passage of 
the Euphrates by Cjrus, a gratuitous departure from the strict and custo- 
mary sense of sea. — Q*fl?, besides its etymological meaning, strong or mighty, 
suggests the idea of impetuons, violent, and fierce. 

,17. The {one) bringing out chariot and horse, force and strong ; together 
they shall lie, they shall not rise; they are extinct, like tow (or like a wick) 
they are quenched. TUV is properly an adjective, and may be understood as 

qualifying ^7? a force and (i. e, even) a strong one. Some, however, regard 
it as indefinite or abstract {strong for strength), and an equivalent or pandlel 

to ^?n. . Some suppose a new sentence to begih with this verse, and make 
K^y^Dn collective : those bringing out the chariot and the horse shall lie 
together, they^shaU not rise, &c. But most interpreters continue the con- 
struction from the foregoing verse, and make the first word agree directly 
with Jehovah, Of these, however, some understand the verse as having 
reference to a naval victory of Cyrus over the ChalHeans, others as relating 
to the destruction of Pharaoh and his host. It is no objection to the latter 
that ^33^ is future, as this verb denotes not merely the act of lying down, 
but the state of lying still, and is therefore a poeticcd equivalent and parallel 
to sliall not rise. That something long past is intended, may be gathered 
from the exhortation of the next verse. 
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. 18. JRememher not foriMT things^ and M ihmgi consider not. Ab if he- 
bad said, Why should I refer to ancient instances of God's ahnighty inter- 
Tention in behalf of his people, when otbers equally remarkable are yet to- 
come ? Some refer tbis to tbe advent of Glmsti but most to the &11 of* 
Babylon, and restoration of the Jews from exile. The necessity of this 
specific application by no means follows from the express mention of tbat 
event in ver. 14 ; because, as we have seen, it is there introduced as a. 
single illustration or example of a general truth, which had before been 
stated, and which may possibly be here repeated. This supposition is at 
least sufficient to meet all the requisitions of the text and context. 

19. Behold I {am) doing {something) new, it is now (or yet) to sprout (or* 
germinate) ; do you not know it f Yes, I will place in the wilderness a way^ 
in the desert streams. The now does not necessarily denote a proximate 
friturity, but only that the thing is yet to happen, or in other words, that 
it is something 7^eWf as distinguished from all former instances. As if he 
had said, it is still future. The figure of germination implies that as yet 
there was no appearance of the final issue. (See the same expression in 
chap. xlii. 9). Z>o you not know it, t. e. know what it is ? Or, wiU you 
not knofo it, i. e. are yon not willing to be convinced ? Or, shaU you not 
know it, «. e. is not the event to be attested by your own experience ? — The 
^^ may be regarded as equivalent to yea, yes, or as indicating something* 
more than had as yet been experienced. Not content with having made a: 
way through the sea, he would make one through the desert. Now, as this 
is really a less extraordinary act of power than the other, it would seem to 
favour the opinion, that ver. 16 and the one before us do not relate indefi- 
nitely to the exhibition of Jehovah's omnipotence, but specifically to the 
exodus from Egypt and the restoration of the Jews from exile. Even on 
this hypothesis, however, the terms of this verse must be understood not 
as a description of the literal return, but as a figurative representation of 
deliverance and relief, whereas ver. 16 describes a literal deliverance. On 
the whole, therefore, it is best to take both verses as strong metaphorical 
descriptions of deliverance from suffering and danger by a direct divine in- 
terposition. Even supposing an allusion to the literal journey throng the 
desert, what is said of rivers must be figurative, which makes it probable- 
that the whole sentence is of the same description. Thus xmderstood, the 
Prophet's language means that God could (^ange the face of nature and. 
control the angry elements in fJEivour of his people ; that he had so done in 
times past, and would again do so in time to come. 

20. The living ereature of the field shall honour me, Jackals (or wolves) and 
ostriches; because I have given in the wilderness waters, vnd streams in the 
desert, to give drink to my people, my chosen. The change is further 
described by representing the irrational inmates of the desert as rejoicing 
in its irrigation. This bold conception makes it still more evident that 
what precedes does not relate to the literal journey of a people through a 
literal desert. As the first phrase seems to be a general one, including the 
two species afterwards mentioned, the translation beast is too restricted,;'and 
should give way to that which is etymologically most exact, viz., Tmw 
animal, or living creature. The form is singular, the sense collective. 
The two species represent the whole class of animals inhabiting the wilder- 
ness. (Compare chap. xiii. 21, 22.) The common version of the last 
words of this verse is the coirect one. My chosen people would be other- 
wise expressed. To the simple designation of my people, he adds, by a 
kind of after thought, my dtosen or elect. 
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21 . The peoph (or Am people) IJunoeformed fer myeelf; my piroiM ehall 
', they recount (or they are to recount my praise). Another decmration of 
i the end for which Inrael existed as a nation.. This brings us back to the 
] main proposition of the chapter, namely, that Jehovah had not only made 

them what they were, but had made them for the purpose of promoting his 
own glory, so that any claim of merit upon their part, and any apprehension 
of entire destmetion, must be equally unfounded. 

22. And not me haei thou called^ Jacob ; for thou hast been weary of me, 
Israel, Interpreters, almost without exception, give riKijJ here the sense 
of called upon, invoked, or worshipped. There is much, however, to be 
said in favour of the sense attached to it by J. H. Michaelis, namely, 
tfiou hast not called me, I have called thee ; as our Saviour says to his 
disciples, ye hare not chosen me, but I have chosen you (John zv. 16). 
Having thus &r represented the vocation of Israel as a sovereign act on 
God*s part, he now presents the converse of the same proposition. This 
construction is further recommended by its accounting for the unusual posi- 
tion of the words at the beginning of the verse, wiUiout resorting to the 
arbitrary supposition that it is characteristic of a later age than that of 
Isaiah : q, d. it is nut I thcU have been called by you, — According to the 
usual construction of the first clause, the second may be rendered either 
when or because thou wast weary of me. The common version of the ^? as 
but, and Gesenins's unnatural construction thou /tost not called upon me so 
as to be troubled with me, although very dififerent, are equally gratuitous.— 
It is not easy to determine whether labour or fatigue is the primary mean- 
ing of y^^ Sometimes the one idea is more prominent, sometimes the 
other. In this case both would naturally be suggested, as in the following 
paraphrase : It is not I that have been called by thee ; for so fJEir from 
manifesting such a preference, thou hast been wearied and disgusted with 
the labour which attends my service. The indirect construction, that thou 
shouldst be weary of me, is only admissible in case of extreme exegetical 
necessity. 

23. Thou hast not brought to me the sheep of thy bumt-offering, and {with) 
thy sacrifices thou hast not honoured me. I have not made thee serve with 
oblation, and I have not made thee labour (or wearied thee) with incense. 
The whole Mosaic ritual is here represented by an enumeration of some of 
the principal offerings : the olah, or general expiation ; the zebahim, or 
animal sacrifices in general: the mihhah, or meal-offering; and the lebonah, 
or aromatic fumigation. — n^ includes the goat as well as the sheep, and is 
therefore correctly rendered in the English Version by the phn^ small 
cattle, — Of the whole verse there are several distinct interpretations or 
rather applications. Some place the emphasis upon the pronouns. It is 
not to me that thou hast offered all this, but to idols. This, though a pos- 
sible construction, is not the one most readily suggested by the words. Nor 
is it easy, upon this supposition, to account for the total want of any distinct 
reference to idols in the context. Another class of writers understand the 
passage strictiy as charging the Jews with culpable neglect of the cere- 
monial law. But of this they were not generally guilty ; and the restriction 
of the charge to the reign of Ahaz or to any other limited period is gra- 
tuitous, and hardly consistent with the general expressions of the context. 
A third hypothesis applies the passage to the unavoidable suspension of 
the ceremonial service during the captivity in Babylon, which it supposes 
to be here urged as a proof that the deliverance of Israel from exile was an 
act of mercy, not of righteous retribution for their national obedience and 
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fidelity. This explanation, although mnch more plausible than either bf 
the others, is open to the same charge of gratuitons restriction, without 
anything to indicate it in the text or context. It may also be objected, 
that the error thus supposed to be refuted by the Prophet, is one which 
could not possibly be entertained ; for how could the exiled Jews imagine 
that their liberty was bought by services which not only had not been, but 
could not have been rendered ? If it be said that this is merely a specific 
illustratiou of the general truth that they were not saved by any merit of 
their own, it still remains incredible that this truth ehoidd have been 
exemplified by reference not to a real case, but to one wholly imaginary aod 
impossible. How much more natural and satisfactory to give the words 
the general and unrestricted meaning which they naturally bear as a descrip- 
tion of the peopIe*s conduct, not at one time or at one place, but throughout 
their history. The last clause is by some understood to menn, tbat the 
system imposed upon the people was not burdensome. But this is con- 
sistent neither with the circumstances of the case, nor with the statements 
of the New Testament respecting them (Acts xv. 10, Gal. v. 1), nor with 
the parallel clause, in which it is simply said that Israel had not offered 
what was due. The most satisfactory interpretation of the verse, and that 
which best agrees with the whole context, is, that it has reference not 
merely to the outward or material act, but to its moral volue and effect. 
You have not so performed your ceremonial duties as to lay me under any 
obligation to protect you. You have not really given me your cattle, you 
have not truly honoured me with sacrifices. The best explanation of the 
last clause is, I have not succeeded in inducing you to serve me, I have 
not prevailed upon you to exert yourselves, much less weaned or exhausted 
you in ceremonial services. . . 

24. Thou hast not bought for me sweet cane with money, and {with) the 
fat of tJiy sacrifices thou hast not drenched me ; thou hast only made me 
serve with thy sins, and made me toil (or wearied me) with thine ini^ities. 
According to Jarchi, the sweet or aromatic cane is mentioned as a common 
product of the Holy Land, which they were consequently not obliged to 
purchase in order to the preparation of the holy ointment (Exod. xxx. 
28). But Eimchi and most other writers proceed upon the contrary 
assumption, that this cane was an exotic, which could only be procured 
with trouble and expense. This particular is mentioned, like the others 
with which it stands connected, as a specimen or sample of the whole con- 
geries of ceremonial services. The antithesis between the clauses seems to 
shew that the idea meant to be conveyed in this whole context is, that their 
external services were nullified by sin. So £si from being satisfied or pleased 
with what they offered, God was only vexed with their tnpisgressions and 
neglects. 

25. I^ I am he lloUing out thy transgressions for mine own sake^ and thy 
sins J will not remember. This is the conclusion to which all that goes 
before was meant to lead, *to wit, that God's goodness to his people is 
gratuitous. If they, instead of choosing God and his service, were averse 
to both, — ^if, instead of pleasing him by their attentions, they had grieved 
Vim by their sins, it.foUows of course that he could still shew them favour 

mly by gratuitously blotting out their sins from his remembrance, or, in 

>ther words, freely forgiving them. 

26. £emind m$: let us plead together (or judge one another); stats {thy 
:ase) that thou mayest be justified. After asserting, in the foregoing verse, 

the total want of merit in the people, and their dependence upon God's 
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grainitons compassion, ne noiv, as it were, allows them to disprove his 
allegation, by reminding him of some foi^otten merit on their part. The 
badness of their case could not have been more strongly or sarcasti- 
cally stated than in this ironical invitation to plead their o^wn cause and 
establish their own rights if they could, with a tacit condition, not expressed 
but implied, that if they could not justify themselves in this way, they 
should submit to the righteousness of God and consent to be justified by 
grace. 

27. Thy frzt father sinned, and thy interpreters rebelled aaainat me 
Gesenius and some others give the first words a collective senge^ as sicnifv- 
ing either the succession of priests or ancestors in general. The older 
writers, for the most part, give the singular its strict sensc^ and apply it 
either to Ahaz or Maoasseh, as kiogs, and therefore bound to be the fathers 
of their people, or to Abraham as the progenitor of Israel, or to Adam as 
the father of the human race. Yitringa even makes it mean Uriah, the 
unfaithful high priest in the reign of Ahaz. This and the first interpreta- 
tion mentioned are entirely arbitrary. That which understands the phrase 
of Abraham is supposed by some to be at variance with the uniform men- 
tion of that patriarch in terms of commendation. But these terms are 
perfectly consistent with the proposition that he was a sinner, which may 
here be the exact sense of K^n. To the application of the phrase to Adam 
it has been objected, that he was not peculiarly the father of the Jews. 
To this it may be answered, that if the guilt of the national progenitor 
would prove the point in question, much more would it be established by 
the fact of their belonging to a guilty race. At the same time it may be 
considered as implied, that all their fiathers who had since lived shared in 
the original depravity, and thus the same sense is obtained that would 
have been expressed by the collective explanation of frst father, while the 
latter is still taken in its strict and full sense as denoting the progenitor of 
all mankind. — Inierpreters, or organs of communication, is a title given 
elsewhere to ambassadors (2 Chron. xxxii. 81) and to an interceding angel 
(Job xxxiii. 23). It here denotes all those who, under the theocracy, 
acted as organs of communication between God and the people, whether 
prophets, priests, or rulers. The idea, therefore, is the same so often ex- 
pressed elsewhere, that the people, and especially their leaders, were un- 
faithful and rebellious. 

28. And I will profane the holy chiefs, and will give up Jacob to the 
curse and Israel to reproaches. The character just given of the people in 
all ages is urged not only as a proof that God*s compassion must be per- 
fectly gratuitous, but also as a reason for the strokes which they experi- 
enced. The vav before the first verb is not conversive but conjunctive, so 
that the reference is entirely to the fdture, or to the universal present, as 
explained by Kimchi, who observes that vav has pattcth because it does 
not express past time ; but the sense is, that in all ages God profanes the 
holy chiefis. This last phrase is descriptive of the same persons called 
interpreters in ver. 27, namely, all the official representatives and leaders 
of the holy (t. e. consecrated and peculiar) people. Its specific application 
to the priests in 1 Chron. xxiv. 5^ no more proves that this is its whole 
'^' meaning, than it proves that D^*^ always means religious officers. The 

name includes the priests, no doubt, but it includes much more. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

This chapter opens, like the fortieth and forty-third, with cheering pro- 
mises to Israel, followed by reasons for confiding in them, drawn from the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of Jehovah. 

The specific promise, which constitutes the theme or basis of the pro- 
phecy, is that of abundant spiritaal inflaences and their fraits, not only 
internal prosperity, bnt large accessions from without, vers. 1-5. — The 
pledge for the fulfilment of this promise is afforded by the proofs of God*s 
omniscience, as contrasted with all other gods, vers. 6-9. — The folly of 
image-worship is then established by two arguments. The first is that 
idols are themselves the creatures of mere men, vers. 10-14. The other 
is that they are not only made, and made by man, but made of the veiy 
fiame materials applied to the most trivial domestic uses, vers. 15-20. — 
From this demonstration of the power of Jehovah to perform his promise 
we are now brought back to the promise itself, vers. 21-24. This is again 
confirmed by an appeal to God's creative power, and illustrated by the 
raising up of Cyrus as a deliverer to Israel, vers. 25-28. 

Here again it is important to the just interpretation of the passage that 
we keep in view the true relation which the main theme (the safety and 
prosperity of Israel) bears to the arguments and illustrations drawn from 
God*s foreknowledge as established by prediction, from the impotence of 
idols, and the raising up of Cyrus. Through all these varied forms of 
promise and of reasoning there runs a thread uniting them, and this thread 
is the doctrine of the church, its origin, its design, and its relation to its 
Head and to the world around it. 

1. And now hear, Jacob my servant, and Israel I have chosen him (f. e. 
whom I have chosen). The transition here is the same as at the opening 
of the foregoing chapter, and the now, as there, has rather a logical than a 
temporal meaning. For reasons which have been already given, there is 
no need of supposing that a different Israel is here addressed (Cocceius), 
viz. the penitent believing Jews in exile (Grotius) ; or a different period 
referred to, namely, that succeeding the calamities before described ; nor 
even that the and is here equivalent to notwithstanding, as explained by 
Eimchi. It is simply a resumption and continuation of the Prophet's 
argument, intended to exhibit the true relation between God and his 
people. The election here affirmed, which Calvin understands directly of 
a personal election from eternity, is better explained by J. H. Michaelis as 
the choice and separation of the church, or God's peculiar people, from 
the rest of men. 

2. Thus saith Jehovah, thy maker and thy former from the tconib icill help 
thee ; fear not, my servant Jacob, and Jeshurun \rhom I have chosen. It 
has been a subject of dispute among interpreters, whether 1999 ought to be 
connected with 7?Y^ (as it is in the Septuagint and by the rabbins), or 
with ??tV! (as in tiie Taigum and the Vulgate). The Masoretic accents 
are in flavour of the first construction ; but Gesenius rejects it as not yield- 
ing a good sense, and reads, who helped thee from the womb. But this 
translation of the future as a praeter is entirely gratuitous, and therefore 
nngrammatical. The simplest construction is to mako the words of- 
Jehovah begin with thy maker, the transition from the third to the first 
person being altogether natural and one of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah. 
27ty maker will help thee is equivalent to /, who am thy maker, will help 
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• (Aee. Bat even on the common opposition, that the words of God begii 
with the second clause, it is hetter to take he wiU help thee as a short inde 
pendent clause, parenthetically thrown in to complete the description or in 
connect it with what follows. Thtu eaith thy maker arid thy former fron 
the tvomh — he will help thee — Fear not, &e. As to the comhination makei 
from the tcombf it can seem incongruous only to a hypercritical grammarian 

. so that there is no need even of adopting J. H. Michaelis*s suggestion, thai 
t9|9 means ex gtco in utero esse eoepisti. The use of these expressions ic 
addressing Israel, only shews that the conception present to the writer*^ 
mind is that of an individual man. Although the specific explanation oi 
the figures here used has heen sometimes pushed too fiur, there can he nc 
douht that the maturing of Israel as a nation in Egypt is often represented 
as a period of gestation, and the exodus as a hirth ; hut whether there ic 
any such allusion here may he considered douhtful. — Jeehurtai occurs onlj 
here and in Dent, xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26. Some of the old attempts tc 
ascertain its etymology were ludicrous enough. Thus Yitringa quotes 
Forster as deriving it from '^, an oXf and Gocceius from ^"^(^ they shah 
eee, t. e, the people who should see Christ in the flesh, quod nemo dixerii 
nan eeae hyperholicum et remotum (Yitringa). Grotius's derivation of the 

word firom /^n^ is a philological impossihility ; hut his explanation of ii 
as a diminutive or term of endearment is now commonly adopted, hut witl} 
reference to the root ^, upright, as an epithet of Israel, not '' in consider- 
ation of their entire ahandonment of idolatry,*' as Henderson supposes, hui 
in reference to their normal or ideal character, the end for which thej were 
created, and the aspect which they ought to have exhibited. Hengsten- 
berg gives the same sense to the word as a proper name, but not as 
a diminutive or term of endearment, which he rejects as unsustained bj 
etymological analogy and wholly inappropriate in the places where it if 
originally used. (See his History and Prophecies of Balaam, pp. 98-101.] 
The word is rendered, as a general expression of endearment, by th( 
Septuagint (jiyavfi/imi), and with closer adherence to the etymology by the 
other Greek versions {Mltg, ivdiraroi). The diminutive form is imitated ii 
Latin by Gesenius (ree/u/tM, justulus), and in German by Hitzig and Ewalc 
(Frommchen), Bosenmiiller's version {fortunate) is supported only by th< 
mlse analogy of PJlf as denoting good luck or prosperity. 

3. For I Will pour watert on the thirsty and flowing {waters) on the dri 
{land); IwiUpour my Spirit on thy seed, and my blessing on thine offspring 
This is the grand reason why God's people should not despair. The tw( 
clauses explain each other, the water of the first being clearly identica 
with the spirit of the second. This is a conmion figure for influences fron 
above. (See chap, xxxii. 16, Ezek. xxxiv. 26, Mai. iii. 10.) Knobe 
indeed understands the two clauses strictly and distinctly, taking the firs 
as a promise to the land, and the second as a promise to the people. Bu 
MP-y most probably refers to persons, as it is not feminine like n^^^ 
Grotius xmderstand[s this as a promise to send prophets to the Jews u 
exile, such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi 
Gesenius also seems to think the promise here made strictly coinoiden 
with that in Joel iii. 1, 2. But it is more extensive, and includes all th 
influences of the Holy Spirit. — ^The offspring of the people, as distinguishes 
from itself, is supposed by Enobel to denote the individuals of whom th 
aggregate body was composed. Jarchi and Yitringa apply it to the stranger 
or proselytes who were to be added by conversion to the natural Israel 
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The simplest and most obyioos interpretation is, that the ideal object of 
address is Jacob as the national progenitor, and that the Jews themselyeB 
are here described as his descendants. :■ Even this, however, ' does not 
necessarily exclude the spiritual o£(spring of the patriarch, who are explicitly 
referred to in the context. 

4. And they shall spring up in the midst of the grass, like toiUaws on (or 
hf) the water-courses. This verse describes the effect of the irrigation . | 
and effasion promised in the one before it. There is no need, however, { 
of making the construction a subjunctive one (so that Utey shall spring tip), \ 
as Luther and some later writers do. — The subject of the verb is not the 
Spirit and blessing of Jehovah, as Aben Ezra strangely imagines, but the 
offspring or descendants of Israel, by whom the blessing was to be ex- 
perienced. — Lowth and Ewald read "^^V^ ^^ Pi^?, lifce grass amidst the 
water i on the authority of the Septuagint version («( atafueov v6arog 
v^^o;), which seems, however, to be simply a paraphrase or free trans- 
lation. Gesenius retains the comparative form of expression {as among) ^ 
but without a change of text, by making the particle itself comparative, an 
idiom of which there is no clear example elsewhere. All these expedients 
are intended to remove the imaginary solecism in between. But the true 
explanation has been long since given by Yitringa, namely, that T^ has 
here its primitive and proper use, as a noun corresponding to the English 
midst. So far is the common text from being incorrect or irregular, that it 
is really the only form in which the idea could have been expressed, since 
Pd as a preposition always means between or among, and is followed by the 
plural noun. When, on the contrary, a singular noun is to be used, as 
here, the Hebrew idiom prefixes not the preposition but a noun meaning 
midst (P^ or *l^n) with a particle before it. — The grass and the willows are 
separated only by the rhythmical arrangement of ^e sentence. The simple 
meaning of the whole verse is, that they shall grow as willows grow among 
the grass, t. e, in the moist or marshy spot. The question, who are meant 
by the grass as distinguished from the willows, is absurd. It might as 
well be asked, when an object is compared to the rose of Sharon, what is 
meant by Sharon as distinguished from the rose. Lowth seems to look 
upon aqueducts as more poetical and better English than the common ver- 
sion, water-courses, 

5. This shall say. To Jehovah I {belong) ; and this shaU call on (or by) 
the name of Jacob; and this shall inscribe his hand (or with his hand\ To 
Jehovah, and with the name of Israel shall entitle. The repetition oi tho 
pronoun this implies, according to Eimchi*s explanation, persons of various 
classes or from different quarters. It is commonly agreed that this verse 
predicts the accession of the Gentiles, whom it represents as publicly pro- 
fessing their allegiance to Jehovah and attachment to his people. The act 
of calling one by name, and that of calling on his name (invoking him), are 
intimately blended in Uie Hebrew usage. Most interpreters understand it 
here as meaning to praise or celebrate. Some of the older writers follow 
•Symmachus in giving it a passive sense {this shall he called), either reading 
^^, for K^p?, or supplying the reflexive pronoun after it. The same diver- 
isity exists in reference to the last verb in the sentence, n|3^y which some 
understand to mean he shall surname himself (or 5^ sumamed), others he 
shall name the name of Jacob in a flattering or respectful manner. — Of the 
intermediate clause there are two ancient explanations, one of which makes 
it mean he shall write {with) his hand in allusion to the signing of contracts 
(Jer. xxxii. 10, Neh. ix. 88) ; the other, he shall write upon {inscribe) Hie 
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,hakd, in allnsion io .the aDdeht eizsiom/ixidniioned by Procopini^ of mark- 
ODg soldiers, slayes, and other dependents, with the name of tiieir soperior, 
:to which there seems to be a reference in Exod. ziii. 9, and Rey..ziii. 16. 
•This last sense is supposed to. be expressed in the Septaagiht version 

6. ^Au4 aaith Jehovah, king of hrcuH^ and his redeemer^ Jehovah ofhosU : 
I (am) firUf aiid I {am) laU, and without me there i$ no God. 'This is a 
description of the God whom the nations, in the preceding verse, are repre- 
sented as acknowledging. The attributes ascribed to 1^ afford, at the 
•same time, a sufficient reason for confiding in his promises. In like man* 
Jiear Zeus, the supreme god of the Greeks, is described by Orpheus as 
being d^ii mvruf cairwy rt rfXin}, and in another place, ZiO; '^^Sirog Mvtro 
Ztug ucrarog, Henderson points out the appropriation of the terms here 
used to the Lord Jesos Christ in Bev. i. 18, ii. 8, xxii. 18. — There is no 
need of giving to npSD, in this and the parallel places, the restricted sense 
lendeSf which is really included in the usual and strict sense of tvithota, 
t. e. withoat my knowledge and permission, or without subjection to my 
sovereign authority. The meaning is not simplr, that there is no other 
true God in existence, but that even the XtyofAtfOi ^toi (1 Cor. viii. 5) exist 
only by his sufferance, and cannot therefore be his equals or competitors. 

7. And who, like me, will calif and tell it, and state it to me, since I placed 
the ancient people; and coming things and things which are to come will tell 
to them (or for themsdves) f There is no reason why the interrogation should 
not be considered as extending through the verse, the rather as a different 
construction splits up the sentence, and arbitrarily explains some of 
the futures as imperatives. Still more objectionable is the construction 
of K^l?^ AS a preterite, which is given by all the later writers except Ewald. 
The question who has called like me is in no respect more pertinent than 
the question, who will (or can) call as I have doncj which leaves the refe- 
rence to past time equally explicit, without doing any granmiatical violence 
to the form of expression. The usual construction of the next words is, 
let him tell it, &c. ; but this imperative meaniog is sufficiently implied in 
the strict translation of the words as interrogative fatures, w?u) will teU 
it f &c. Knj? is to call aloud or publicly annomice. It differs from the 
next verb, if at all, by denoting an authoritative call, and suggesting the 
idea not only of prediction but of creation. — ^ is correctly explained 
by Gesenius as a forensic term meaning to state a ease. The sense of 
comparing, preferred by Ewald, is less frequent elsewhere and less appro- 
priate here. The words since I placed, &c,, are to be connected with 
^)lDp, who can call, as 1 have done, ever since I placed, &c. To place is 

here to constitute, create, or give existence. Of the phrase D^JilTDS there 
are three interpretations. The first is that of the z^bins, who explain 
it to mean ancient people; this is retained in the English and some other 
versions. The second makes it mean eternal people, but refers it simply 
to the divine purpose or decree of election. The third gives it the sense 
of everlasting people^ t. e. a people who shall last for ever; - In all these 
senses the description is appropriate to Israel, not simply as a nation 
but a church, the existence and prerogatives of which are still continued 
in the body of Christ Ecdesia corpus Christi est, quo nihil antiquius 
aut majus esse potest (Calvin). It may be doubted, however, whether any- 
thing more was here intended than a reference to the origin of the humaa 
race. (See above,, on chap. xlii. 6, 6.) — ^According to Kimchi, Grotius, 
and Yitringa, the last clause contains a distinct reference both to a proxi- 
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• xnaie and remote fhiorify. This diBiinetioxi is icjeeied by Geseniiuiy 
, without any other reason than the gronndless one, that synonymee are 
. characteristic of thU writer, t. e. the writer of these later prophecies, as 
distingnished from the genuine Isaiah. Bat this is, to some extent, charac- 
teristic not of one but of all the Hebrew writers, and abundant illostration 
might be drawn from the earlier and even from the undisputed passages. 
The truth, howcTer, is that the distmction made by T^'^^ft^' is so natural 
and simple, and agrees so well with the context and analogy, that it would 
be entitled to consideration, even if the two forms of expression in them- 
selves appeared to be entirely synonymous. Much more, when such a dif- 
ference is indicated by the vezy form. Not only are two different verbs used, 
(which might be otherwise explained, and by itself can have no weight), 
but one is in the participial form, the clearest mode in Hebrew of express- 
ing present action or a proximate futurity, the other in the future proper. 
Wherever there is a difference of form, there is presumptively a difference 
of meaning ; and if any such difference is here intended, it can only be the 
difference between things actually coming to pass now, and those which are 
to come to pass hereafter. 

8. Quake not cmd fear not ; have I not since then let thee hear and told 
{thee)y and are ye not my wiineueaf Is there a Ood toithout met And there 
is no rock, I know not {any). The alternation of the singular and plural 
form in reference to Israel, is peculiarly appropriate to an ideal or collec- 
tive person, and in strict agreement with the usage of the Pentateuch, 
especially with that of Deut^nomy, in which the same apparent confu- 
sion of numbers is not a mere occasional phenomenon, but one of per- 
petual occurrence. — The verb ^'TU?, which occurs only here, is derived by 
Hitzig from nrn, by Gesenius from >^ri ^^d explained by Ewald as an 
error of the text for.^^'T'?. It is more probably to be derived from the 
synonymous and cognate ttv. — ^t^ is usually ta^en in the vague sense of 
long ago; but it may here be strictly understood as meaning since that time, 
which Jarchi refers to the giving of the law on Sinai, Knobel to the first 
appearance of Cyrus, and Maurer, with more probability than either, to the 

event mentioned in the preceding verse, viz. the constitution of the D<>y*DB« 
— And ye are my toitnesses is usually construed as an indopendent clause ; 
but a possible construction is to include it in the question as above. — 
Yitringa*s explanation of T^ as an intetrogative particle is anything but 
justified by the analogy of 1 Sam. xxii. 8, to which he appeids. — Here, 
as in many other cases, Gk)d is called a Bock, as being the refrige of his 
people, and the firm foundation of their hopes. 

9. ilie image-carvers all of them are vanity ^ and their desired (or beloved) 
ones are worthless ; and their toitnesses themselves vnU not see and will not 
know, that they may he ashamed. Having fortified his promise by a solemn 
affirmation of his own supremacy, in contest with the ignorance and impo- 
tence of idols, he now carries out this contrast in detail. The lit^al 
meaning of the first phrase is the formers of a graven image, here put for 
idols in general. — Vanity is here to be taken as a negative expression of 
the strongest kind, denoting the absence of all life, intelligence, and power, 
and corresponding to the parallel expression they cannot profit, t. e, they are 
worthless. The desired or fiftTourite things of the idolaters are the idols 
themselves, upon which they lavish time, expense, and misplaced confi- 
dence. The next phrase is commonly explained to mean their vitnesses 
are themselves, u e, they are their own witnesses, which may either represent 
the idols as witnessing against their worshippers, or the worshippers against 
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the idols, or either of these classes against themselTes. Coceeios eonnects 
these words with the following verbs {testes illorum tpsi rum viderU),^vfhieh 
construction is sabstantially renewed by Ewald, and approved bj Umbreit. 
The meaning then is» that the idolaters who bear witness to the divinity of 
their idols are themselves blind and ignorant. The puncta extraordinaria 
over n^ri were designed, sajrs Henderson, to fix the attention of the reader 
on the dumb idols being constituted witnesses against the stupidity of their 
worshippers. But why in this particular case ? A much more probable 
explanation is that the Masoretic critics considered the word doab^ul, per- 
haps because it appeared pleonastic, whereas it is in &ct emphatic. There 
is no need of giving know the vague and doubtful sense of having knoW' 
ledge; the meaning rather is, they will not see or know it, t, e. what has 
just been said, as to the impotence of idols. The last clause is explained 
by Gesenius as meaning that they are given up to blindness, that they may 
be ashamed or confounded. Umbreit, on the other hand, supposes it to 
mean that they have not knowledge or sense enough to be ashamed ; an 
aggravation of the previous description. 

10. WTio formed the god and cast the image to no tue {or profit) f Most 
interpreters regard this as an exclamation of contemptuous surprise, im- 
plying that no one in his senses would do so. (Grotius: quis nisi demensf) 
But Uie true sense is the one proposed by Gesenius, who explains what 
follows as the answer to this question Having affirmed the worthlessness 
of idols in general, he now proceeds to prove it from their origin. — So far 
from being makers, they are made themselves, and who made themf This 
is the precise force of the verse before us. Here as elsewhere there is 
pungent sarcasm in the application of the name ^^ (mighty Ood) to idols. 

11. Lo all his fellows shall be ashamed, and the worhnen themselves are 
of men; thegsliall assemble all of them, they shall stand, they shall tremble, 
tliey shall be ashamed together, Jarchi, followed by Lowth, Eichhom, Ge- 
senius, Maurer, and Ewald, refers the suffix in ^^90 to the maker of the 
image, and understands by his fellow his fellow-workmen or fellow-wor- 
shippers. But why should the workman's fellows be ashamed and not 
himself? A much more natural construction is the one given in the 
Targum, and approved by Yitringa, Bosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Enobel, who 
refer the suffix to the idol itself, and by his fellows understand all who have 
anything to do with it, either as manufacturers or worshippers. (Compare 
Num. XXV. 8; Deut. xi. 22, xxx. 20; Isa. Ivi. 8, 6; Hosea iv. 17; 1 Cor. 
X. 20.) — Lowth affirms that the common text of the next clause yields no 
tolerable sense, and is unworthy of the Prophet ; for which reason he pro- 
poses to read D*1XD as a passive participle meaning reddened, and transJates 
accordingly, even the workmen themselves shall blush, adding that if any one 
should think the singular irregular, he may read D^DIXD; and the one as- 
assumption is undoubtedly as reasonable as the other. It is worthy of 
remark not only that this emendation has commended itself to no later 
writer, but also that the common text is universally regarded as affording 
a perfectly appropriate sense and one essential to the Prophet's argument, 
viz. that the makers of the idol are themselves mere men, and cannot there- 
fore produce anything divine. Yitringa's explanation of Q'lK as meaning 
«< common people '* QUebs) is destructive of the argument, as well as con- 
trary to usage. The comparative sense put by some upon the phrase, as 
meaning that they are less than men (Cocceius), or that they shall be ashamed 
more than other men (Junius), is too unnatural to need refutation. The 
meaning of the verse is that the senseless idol and its human makers shall 
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be. witnesses against each other,' and shall be inTolved in the same condem-^ 
nation and confusion. ,', . . / . * '.'-. .-.' . » - t^'- 

. 12.. He haaMrvediron (ioith) a graver, and ha* wrought (it) in the eoaU,'i 
and ynth tite hammera he will shape itf and then work it with hia arm of 
strength. Beeidee (or moreover\he i% hungry and hat no atrengihf he ha$ 
f%ot^ drunk water and u faint. The construction of ^r| as a rerb, which is 
given in the Targnm, is much the simplest and most obvioos; though most 
interpreters regard it as the construct form of the derivatiye noun ^oy\ a 

workman (as in Exodus zzviii. 11), with 7|^3 added to restrict its applica- 
tion to a worker in trtm, i, e. a smith ; as D^VK Cnri in the next Terse is 
supposed to signify a worker in wood, i. e, a carpenter. (Compare the 
plural D^VS T^n, 2 Sam. t. 11.) Those who agree in this explanation of 
the first two words differ as to their construction with what follows. Apart 
from Lowth*s gratuitous emendation of the Masoretic pointing by proposing 
to read IVPO as a participle of "^V1{, to cut, and the suggestion of Cappellus 
that it is synonymous with }f^}, the English and some other Versions take 
it in the sense of tongs, a mere conjecture from the context; but most of the 
modem writers paake it mean an axe, as in Jer. x. 8, or more generically 
any sharp or pointed instrument. The noun thus explained is construed 
with what goes before in three different ways. Tbe older writers generally 
understand it as a noun of instrument. Thus the English Version has the 
emith with the tonga, &c. Vitringa, Gksenius, and others moke the noun 
the object of a verb to be supplied (the smith makes an axe), and understand 
the verse as describing the formation, not of the idol itself, but of the tools 
to be employed in maJking it. Ewald and Enobel explain "^VSP as a second 
term used to qualify Bnn, or in other words as qualifying the complex phrase 
before it. To the whole expression Ewald gives the sense of an iron and 
file worker, t. e. one who works with iron and the file ; Enobel that of a 
tool-smith or a maker of edged tools. Both make this complex name the 

subject of the verb ^9i &nd the 1 before it an idiomatic pleonasm. But as 
both these grammatical assumptions are without satisfactory authority from 
usage, they are only admissible in case of exegetical necessity. Hitzig like- 
wise makes the first two words the subject of the verb, but ttdces the third as 
its object, and understands the clause to mean that the smith converts an 
axe inta an idol, as in chap. iL 4 the sword becomes a ploughshare and the 
spear a pruning-hook. Enobers objection that the idol would be too small 
is of no great moment, if it can be assumed that images were ever made of 
iron ; but in that case tiie most satis&ctoiy construction is the one first given, 
which makes the verse describe the proceedings not of the professional smith, 
but of the laborious worshipper himself. The common version, strength of 
hia arms, is a needless and enfeebling transposition. The true sense of the 
words is hia arm of strength « Vitringa directs attention to the beautiful 
parallel in Virgil (Geo. IV. 170-175), and especially to this line : iUi inter 
aeae magna vi brachia toilunt The description in the last clause seems 
intended to convey these several ideas ; that the man who undertakes to make 
a god, is himself a mortal, subject to ordinary human infirmities ; that his 
god is utterly unable to relieve him or supply his wants ; and that neither 
fiiese considerations nor the toil which he must undergo in order to attain* 
• his end, are sufficient to deter him from his self-tormenting efforts. 

13. Se haa carved wood, ha haa atreUhed a line, he wiU mark it with the 
awl (or graver), he wiU form it with the ehiaela, and with . the eompaaa (or- 
eirele) he will mark it, and then make ii (or now he haa made it) like the 
atrueture (•'. a. after the model) of a ma$i, like the heautg of mankindy to 
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4wdL in a houii.—Jn Uiis tranalaiioii fi^ri Ig taken as a Verb and refened 
to the same subject as in ver. 12, t. e. the idol-maonfactnrer, who eoes 
through all. these laborious processes himself, in order to prodace a sod 
But the great majority of writers here resume a transition S'om the iJ^er 
of metallic idols to the maker of wooden ones, or from the smith who makes 
the carpenter's tools to the carpenter himself, O^fV. ^JJ, the worker in wood. 
— ^In this Terse, as in that before it, the alternation of the preterite and 
future introduces us into the very midst of the process, and describes it as 
already begun but not yet finished. This distinctive feature of the passage 
is destroyed by making all the verbs indiscriminately present. The conver- 
sive future at the opening of the second clause may either denote simply 
that the act described is subsequent to that just mentioned, or it may re« 
present what was just now future as already done, thereby rendering the 
view of a progressive operation still more vivid. The two markings or 
delineations mentioned are commonly supposed to have respect to the 
general dimensions of the figure, and then to its precise form and pro- 
portions. Henderson arbitranly translates the same verb first he sketched 
its figure i and then he marked it off; which, even if it gave the sense, 
would not convey the form of the original. — According to the rabbins, t;^^ 
means a " red or other coloured string '* used by workmen in their 
measurements (Montanus:^^ titicto\ It is applied to the colouring 
substance by Luther {RothelUem) and Lowth {red ochre I). Gesenius and 
the other modem writers draw from the Talmudical and Arabic analogy 
the sense of a sharp tool or graving instrument. — Q7¥ &Qd ^i< seem to 
have their strict sense here, as a generic and specific term, the beauty of 
man, the structure of a man. The Targum seems to find a reference to 
both sexes ; in support of which some of the old Jewish writers refer to 
Num. xxxi. 85, where 01$ is applied to women alone. Jarchi gains the 
same end in a different way, by saying that the woman is the gloiy of her 
husband (o>:;3 p'jjj^p j>';7C o:f);? fi'c). — Jerome and Rosenmiiller seem to 
understand the last words of the verse as meaning that the idol has to stay 
at home because it cannot move. Gesenius gives TVl^ the specific sense of 
temple. Gill supposes a particular reference to household gods. But the 
meaning seems to be that the idol, being like a man in form, is, like a man» 
to dwell in a house. 

14. To hew him down cedars; and (noio) he has taken a cypress and an 
oak — and has strengthened (i, e. raised it) for himself among Ske trees of the 
forest — he has planted a pine, and the rain shall increase (it, t. e. make it 
grow). To shew more clearly the absurdity of ascribing deity to material 
images, he here goes back, not only to their human origin and their base 
material, but to Uie very generation of the trees by which the wood is fur- 
nished. The particulars are stated in an inverse order. He begins with 
the felling of trees, but interrupts himself in order to go still further back 
to their very cultivation. The essential idea is that man, instead of being 
the creature, is in some sort the creator of the wood he worships, since it 
does or may owe its existence to his agency. The supposition just sug- 
gested of an interruption in the syntax seems more natural than that of a 
grammatical ellipsis. Few interpreters, indeed, would go so far as Clericus, 
who introduces at the beginning of the sentence these words, mittit ad 
Libanum JiomineSf and adds, with characteristic coolness, hacfuerufU neces' 
sario supplenda; although in the very next sentence he observes of the 
Septuagintand Vulgate Versions, constructiones quam non inveniebant de euo 
concinnarunt, Ewald, in his larger Grammar (p. 622) enumerates this . 
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among the examples of an infinitiye denoting neceBsitj or obligation, just as 
we might say familiarly in English, h€ hat to cut, &e. But in his exposition 
of the passage, he agrees with Gesenins and others in making it equivalent 
to a finite verb, witii the additional suggestion that it may be an ortho- 
graphical mistake for ri''D\ — The modem writers seem to be agreed that 
the n}"^ is a species of oak, so called firom its hardness, like the Latin 
robur. To avoid tautology and pedantry, however, the common version 
eypreu may be retained, as it yields an appropriate sense, and as botanical 
precision is in this case of no exegetical importance, since the meaning of 
the verse would be the same whatever species had been mentioned. — ^Most 
writers give Hr^ the sense of choosing, designating, here and in Ps. Ixxx. 
16, which they suppose to be easily deducible from that of strengthening, 
confining, fixing. Ewald even goes so £Eur as to take nr9 in the sense of 
choosing, on the alleged authority of Jer. x. 8. This is purely arbitrary ; 
and as )^, in every other case where it occurs, admits of the translation 
strengthened, it cannot be consistentiy abandoned here without necessity ; 
and this necessity cannot exist, because the strict sense of making strong is 
not only relevant in this connection, but corresponds exactiy to that of making 
great expressed by 7.?.^^, both meaCning here " to cause to grow.** Thus 
understood, the word helps to bring out with more strength and clearness the 
main idea of the verse, viz. that the idolater not only chooses suitable trees, 
but plants and raises them for the purpose. It is not necessary to suppose 
that this is a description of a usufd or frequent custom. It is rather an 
ideal exhibition of the idol-manuflEUsture carried out to its extreme. If so, 
the active subject of the whole description is the self-deluded devotee ; 
which furnishes another reason for believing that the smith and the car- 
penter are not distinctiy mentioned in the two preceding verses. It also 
removes the seeming incongruity of making the carpenter raise his own 
timber, whereas the same thing, when alleged of the idolater, is perfectly in 
keeping with the rest of the description. — ^The object of the verb p^i ^^J 
be either the trees previously mentioned, or more indefinitely, trees in 
general. Lowth arbitrarily translates this clause, and layeth in good store of 
the trees of the forest, Clericus, still more boldly and extravagantiy, makes 
it mean tiiat he furnishes his workshop with the trees of the forest. Less 
absurd, and yet untenable, because not justified by usage, is Henderson's 
translation, and what he deemethfirm among the trees of the forest, Umbreit's 
suggestion, that the last clause was designed to intimate the man's depend- 
ence after all upon the rain of heaven for the very material of which he 
makes his god, is not entirely natural. The clause is rather added to com- 
plete the picture of the natural origin and growth of that which the idolater 
adores as superhuman and divine. In this as well as the foregoing verses 
the confusion of the tenses in most versions greatiy mars the force and 
beauty of the Prophet's language. — ^What is gained by the violent and un- 
grammatical construction, hi has planted and the rain has nourished, or the 
vague and evasive one, hs plants and the rain nourishes; when the exact 
tnmslation, he has planted and the rain will nourish, is not only just as 
dear, coherent, and appropriate, but far more graphic and expressive, as it 
hurries us at once in mediae res, and exhibits the work described as partly 
past, partiy future ? At the same time it implies the patient perseverance 
of the devotee, who first does his part and then waits for natural causes to 
do theirs, and all for the production of an idol ! 

15. And it shall be to men for burning {i,e, for fdel), and he has taken of 
them and warmed himself; yes, he wUl kindle and bake bread ; yes, he wUi 
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form a god and fall prostrate; he- has made U a graven image and hovoed 
down to them. The foture meaning of the first verb is detennined \>y its 
intimate connection with the last word of the foregoing verse. (See l^ord- 
heimter, § 219.) D?^ very seldom means an individnal man, and seems 
here to, be used indefinitely for man or men in general. The singular verb 
n@! does not refer to this noun, but to the worshipper or devotee ^who is 
still the subject of description. The plural form Cnp is referred by Hitzig 
to the trees of the forest mentioned in ver. 14, by Koobel to the &^W. or 
sticks of wood into which the tree must be divided. The same ezplaiiation 
may be given of ^07, although Ewald and Hitzig maintain that this snfiSx 
is employed as a singular by later writers (e.g. chap. liii. 8; Ps. zi. 7). Bu^ 
even admitting the existence of this usage, which Gesenius utterly dem'es 
the strict and usual meaniog is to be retained where possible, and therefore 
here, where the Prophet seems designedly to interchange the singular and 
plural forms, in order to identify with more effect the idol worshipped and 
the sticks consumed. He takes of them (the sticks), kindles a fire, warms 
himself, bakes bread, then makes a god, and worships, yes, bows down 
before them (the sticks of wood). The argument of this and the succeeding 
verses is intended to exhibit the absurdity of worshipping the same material 
that is constantly applied to the most trivial domestic uses. All the inter- 
preters since Calvin quote the striking parallel from Horace (Sat. i. 8). 

Olim tnincnfl eram ficalnns, inutile h'gnnra ; 
Quum faber, incertna scamnum faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit esse Deum. 

16. Haif of it Jut hath burned in the fire j on half of it he mil eat fleshy 
he tcill roast roast and he filled; yea, he icill warm himself and say. Aha, 
I am warm, I have seen fire. fioiL etymology and usage give ^VD the sense 
of half, i. e. one of two parts into which a given whole may be divided, 
whether equal or unequal. The indefinite translation jMzr/, given in all the 
English versions except that of Noyes, is intended to avoid the incongruity 
of making two halves and a remainder. But this incongruity, although 
justly chargeable on Umbreit's version, which distinctly mentions the one 
half, the other half, and the remainder, has no existeoce in the original ; 
because, as all the other modem writers are agreed, the first and second 

^^V? of ver. 16 are one and the same half, and the other is not introduced 
until the next verse. Henderson indeed refers the second to the wooden 
dish or platter upon which the meat was literally eaten. But this disturbs 
the parallel between the two main uses of the wood, as fuel and a god, 
which is so distinctly carried out in the preceding and the following context. 
It is better, therefore, to explain the phrase, on ludf of it he eats fiesh, as a 
pregoant or concise expression of the idea, that over or by means of the fiire 
made with half of it he cooks flesh for his eating. The obscurity of this 
clause is immediately removed by the addition of the unambiguous words, 
he roasts a roast and satisfies himself The force of ^^, both here and in 
the foregoing verse, appears to be equivalent to that of our expression nay 
more, not only this, but also, or moreover. — Gesenius and others give 
^0^^? in the last clause the generic ^nsAolperceivinghj the senses; Hitzig 
the more specific one of feeling, in support of which he quotes the obser- 
vation of Schelling, that the skin is the eye for warmth, whereupon Hende- 
werk no less eharacteristieally says that the Prophet may with more 
probability be supposed to have ascribed these words to the idolater in the 
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flense of an ancient fire-worshipper than in that of a modem pantheist. 
The tmth is, that the Hebrew verb not only may, bat mnst have here its 
proper meaning / liavt seen, becanse the nonn which follows does not de- 
note the heat of fire, bat its Ught^ and there coold not be a more natoral 
expression of the feeling meant to be conveyed than by referring to the 
cheerM blaze of a large wood fire. To the indiscriminate translation of 
the verba both in this verse and the next as descriptive presents, the same 
objections may be made as in the foregoing context. 

17. And the rest of it {Le. the other half) lie hae made into a god, into 
hit graven image; lie mil how down to it^ and wiU worship^ and mil pray to 
it, and say, Deliver me, for thou (art) my god. The consecntion of the tenses 
is the same as in the preceding verse, and has the same effect of fixing the 
point of observation in the midst of the process. He has kindled his fire, 
and will ase it to prepare his food. He has made his idol, and will isJl 
down and pray to it. The pronoon at the end may be regarded as empha- 
tic, and as meaning thou and thou alone, 

18. They have not knoicn, and they will not understand , for lie hath 
smeared their eyes from seeing, their hearts from doing wisely. The combina- 
tion of the preterite and futare makes the description more complete and 
comprehensive. Some give ^9 the sense of that, and make it indicate the 
object of their ignorance and inconsideration. Jnnias and Tremellins, who 
adopt this constmction, refer HO to the idol ; they do not know that it has 
blinded them. The Septaagint explains the verb as a passive ploral, and 
Gesenias has the same form in his version {their eyes are smeared), which 
he resolves, however, into an indefinite constmction {one has smeared their 
eyes). Bat the analogy of chaps, vi. 10, xxix. 10, Job xvii. 4, confirms Aben 
Ezra's statement, that Jehovah is the agent or sabject (DCr^^o5:;i^?). 
As the smearing of the eyes is merely a figare for spiritoal blindness, it 
is here extended to the heart, of which it is not literally predicable. 
As tbe ase of the Hiphil form in any bat an active sense is csdled in qaes- 

tion by some eminent grammarians, /^?^n may here, as in some other cases, 
have the sense of acting wisely. 

19. And he will not bring it home to himself {ot to his heart), and {there 
is) not knowledge, and {there is) not understanding to say, Half of it I have 
burned in the fire, and liave also baked bread on its coals, I wUl roast flesh 
and eat, and tlie rest of it I will make to {he) an abomination, to a log of wood 
(or the trunk of a tree) I will cast myself down. The essential meaning is, 
that they have not sense enoagh to describe their condact to themselves in 
its tme colonrs ; if they did, they woald stand amazed at its impiety and 
folly. In the form of expression the writer passes firom the plond to the 
singalar, i.e. firom idolaters in general to the individaal idolater. — ^The first 
phrase does not correspond exactly to the English lay to heart, bat com- 
prehends reflection and emotion. The constmction of the last clanse as an 
explanation or an interrogation has arisen firom a wish to avoid the incon- 
gmity of making the man call himself a fool, or express his resolntion to 
perform a foolish act. Bat this very incongmity is absolately necessary to 
the writer's parpose, which is simply to tell what the infataated devotee 
woald say of his own condact if he saw it in its tme light. Instead of 
saying, I will worship my god, he woald then say, I will worship a stick of 
wood, a part of the very log which I have jnst bamed, apon which I have 
Jnst baked my bread, and on which I am jast aboat to cook my dinner. 
The more revolting and absard this langaage, the more completely does it 
soit and carry oat the writer's parpose. Hence, too, the ase of the term 
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/Uwmtnationf i.e. object of abhorrence, not in the worshipper's actual belief 
bat as it would be if his eyes were opened. '^• 

20. Feeding an ashes, {his) heart %s deceived, it has led him astray, and Ar 
cannot deliver himself (or Aw soul), and he will not say. Is there not a lie in 
my right hand f Another statement of the reason why he cannot see his 
conduct in its just light, or describe it in correct terms, viz., because his 
very mind or heart is deceived, and this because it feeds on ashes. This 
last expression is strangely understood by some interpreters, foUowinff the 
Targum, to describe the idol as a piece of half-burnt wood ; and even Um- 
breit seems to recognise such an alius ion iu the sentence But tbA \ 
majority of writers, far more naturally, make it a figure for the love^^*^ 
prosecution of unsatisfymg objects, analogous io feeding on mnd Hos ti? o 
Gesenius in his Commentary says, that the translation /^^d^f/i on La^T' • 
in no case appropriate (m keiiiem FcUle passend). He accordin^l^f ^ 
lates it there «ecr(Uur cinerem ; but in his Thesaurus he abandonrlhi; 
gratmtous multiphcation of senses, and explains it as a figurative aonlfLf • 
of the common meaning, " pasci aliqua re, metaph. i. q. delectari re " T?^ 
word, however, denotes somethmg more than simply to take pleaani-fl in 
object, and suggests the idea of choosingr it and resins in it as a nortion ^ 
The usual construction of the next words, a deceived heart has seduced hii^ 
IS commonly explamed by assuming an eUipsis of the relative (his\ A^«rJ 
{which) is deceived has seduced him. But the simplest and most natmal 
construction is the one proposed by Knobel, who makes two short indent 
dent clauses, the heart is deceived, it leads him astray. The futures of the 
last clause have in part, if not exclusively, a potential meaning. It is best 
perhaps, to combine the ideas of unwillingness and inabilitv. — The conclud- 
ing question is equivalent in import to the long speech put into the mouth 
of the idolater in ver. 19. By a lie we are to understand that which pro- 
fesses to be what it is not, and thereby deceives the hopes of those who trust 
in it. (See Jer. x. 14 ; Ps. xixiii. 17.) This description some apply to 
the idol itself, as if he had said. Is not this which I carry in my right hand 
a deception ? But as this makes a part of the interrogation literal and a 
part metaphorical, most writers give it uniformity by understanding all the 
terms as figurative : Is not this, about which I am busied, and upon which 
I am spending sfarength and labour, a deception ? To any one rational enough 
to ask the question, the reply would be afl5rmative of course. 

21. Remember these {things), Jacob and Israel, for thou art my servant; 
I have formed thee, a servant unto me art thou; Israel, thou shalt not be 
forgotten by me. Having completed his detailed exposure of the folly of 
idolatry, or rather of the impotence of idols, as contrasted with the power 
of God, he now resumes the tone of promise and encouragement with which 
the chapter opens, and assures the chosen people, here personified as Israel 
or Jacob, that having been constituted such by Jehovah for a special pur- 
pose, they could not cease to be the objects of his watchful care. — These 
things may possibly refer to the immediately succeeding statements, which 
may then be rendered that tJiou art my servant, &c. To most interpreters, 
however, it has seemed more natural to understand by these things the 
whole foregoing series of arguments against the divinity of idols and in 
favour of Jehovah's sole supremacy. — Ewald connects W^^ with the pre* 
ceding verb, so as to mean, I have formed thee as a servant for myself. 
The only difficulty in the way of this construction is the nrii$, which cannot 
be the object of the verb, but must agree with one expressed or understood. 
This objection might be done away by disregarding the Masoretic inter- 
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pnnctiozi, and transferring the disjonctive accent to the preceding word ; in 
which case the latter memher of the clause would read, thou Isradf &e.» 
with an emphasis upon the pronoun. This construction has the advantage 
of removiog the apparent tautology arising from the repetition of thou art 
my urvant, which i& more observable in most translations than in the ori- 
ginal, where two different forms of expression are employed. — The last word 
in the verse is explained in the ancient versions, and by some modem 
writers, as a deponent verb, thou shah not forget me. But Gesenius and 
Ewald, with greater probability, make it a proper passive, and explain the 
suffix as equivalent to a dative or an ablative in Latin thou ahalt not be for- 
gotten (6y) me; which is much more appropriate, in this counection, Uian 
an exhortation not to forget God. This construction is as old as Aben Ezra, 
who paraphrases the expression thus : y)^l^ Ofil *y)^t *^nT7 rc;p tb, 

22. L have blotted out, like a cloud, thy transgreseione, and like a vapour, 
thy sins ; return to me, jfor I have redeemed thee. As the previous assur- 
ances were suited to d^pel any doubt or hesitation as to the power of 
Jehovah, so the one in this verse meet-s another difficulty, namely, that 
arising from a sense of guilt. The assurance given is that of entire and 
gratuitous forgiveness. The analogy of Exod. xxxii. 82, 88, would seem to 
&vour an allusion to the blotting out of an inscription or an entry in a book 
of accounts. The cloud may then be a distinct figure to denote what is 
transient or evanescent. (See Hos.* vi. 4, xiii. 8 ; Job. vii. 9, xxx. 15.) 
This is Hitzig*s explanation of the verse ; but most interpreters suppose the 
blotting and the cloud to be parts of one and the same metaphor, ndthough 
they differ in their method of connecting them. Junius strangely under- 
stands the clause to mean, as a cloud (when condensed into rain) purges 
away filth. The great majority of writers are agreed, however, that the 
cloud itself is here described as being blotted out. Gill supposes an allu- 
sion to the height and distance of the clouds as being far beyond num's reach, 
implying that forgiveness is a divine prerogative. Hendewerk sees a forced 
allusion to the cloud which went before the people in the wilderness. A 
more usual and natural interpretation is that the clouds in general are here 
considered as intervening between heaven and earth, as sin is expressly said 
in chap. lix. 2, to separate between God and his people. This explanation 
of the metaphor, however, does not exclude the supposition of a reference 
to the fleeting nature of the cloudy vapour, and the ease and suddenness, 
with which it is dispelled by sun or wind. — ^ and tJ2{ are poetical equiva- 
lents. So fru: as they can be distinguished, either in etymology or usage, . 
the correct distinction is the one expressed in the English Version {thick 
doud and cloud), which Henderson reverses. — Return unto me is a phrase 
descriptive of all the restorations of God's people from their spiritual 
wanderings and estrangements. The restriction of this phrase, and the 
one which follows it to the restoration of the Jews from exile, is as forced 
and arbitrary as the future form given to the verb in many versions. 
• 23. Sing, heaven9,for Jehovah hath done {it); ehout, ye lower parte of 
the earth; break forth, ye mountains, into eong, the foreet and every tree in 
it: for Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, and in Israel he mil glorify himself 
The prediction of glorious and joyful changes, as in many other cases, ia 
clothed in the form of an exhortation to all nature to rejoice. It is essen- 
tial to the writer's purpose that the universe itself should be addressed, 
which precludes the explanation of the verse by Grotius, as addressed to 
angels, kings, and common men; or by Yitrioga, as addressed to the 
"^sUes and prophets (from a misplaced comparison of Bey. xviii. 20). 
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Equally inconsisieni with his pnrpose and at Tariance with good taste is 
the explanation of mountains as meaning kingdoms, forests, cities, &o, — 
The thing don$ is what is mentioned in the last clanse, t. e, the redemption 
of Israel, including the deliyerance from exile in Babylon, but not confined 
to it. — The arbitraiy yersion of the two Terbs in the last clause as a pre- 
terite and present, or a present and a future, is in no respect to be preferred 
to the exact translation as a preterite and a future, expressiye of what God 
had done and would yet do for the chosen people. 

24. Thm saith Jehovah, thj Redeemer, and thy Former from ths womb, /, 
Jehovah, making aU, stretching the heavens alone, spreading the earth hy my- 
self (or, who was with me Y), Some refer thus saith to the preceding 
promises, and take all that follows till the end of the chap&r as a descrip- 
tion of the being who uttered them. Others refer thus saith to what 
follows, supply the rerb am before Jehovah, and regard the last clause of 
the Terse as the divine declaration. A third conceiyable construction would 
restrict it to the dosing question, who {is) with me f i. e, who can claim 
equality or likeness with me ? — There is no need of giving to the phrase 
thy Former a moral sense, as signifying the formation of character or 
manners, as* the words froni tJie womb are not necessarily exclusive of the 
period before birth. For the meaning of the figure itself, see above on 
ver. 2 ; for that of VJP on chap. xlii. 5. — The textual reading of the last 
word makes it an interrogation, ^9^ ^, who {is or was) with me f implying 
strong negation, and equivalent in meaning to the affirmation, there was no 
one with me. The marginal reading yields the same sense in another way, 
^n«p, frofn, by, or of myself. (Compare ^l©9, Hosea viii. 4, and av* 
ifiavTotj, John v. 80.) The objection that the textnal reading interrupts 
the construction is valid only on the supposition that the sentence is con- 
tinaed through the following verses. If, as most interpreters assume, the 
last clause of this verse contains a proposition, interrogative or affirmative, 
this reading affords an appropriate conclusion to the sentence, and a 
striking parallel to the phrase ^1!?< in the other clause. 

25. Breaking the signs of babblers, and diviners he will madden; turning 
sages haek, and their knowledge he will stultify. The whole verse is de- 
scriptive of Jehovah as convicting all prophets, except his own, of folly 
and imposture, by falsifying their prognostications. 0^3 is commonly 
translated either Ues or liars; but it is rather an expression of contempt, 
denoting praters, vain or idle talkers, and by implication utterers of false- 
hood. Signs are properly the pledges and accompaniments of predictions, 
but may here be regarded as equivalent to prophecy itself. These are said 
to be broken in the same sense that breaking may be predicated of a pro- 
mise or a covenant. The efiect of course would be to make such prophets 
seem like fools or madmen. (See 2 Sam.^xv. 81; Hos. ix. 7.) The 
restriction of these terms to the false prophets of the Babylonish exile is 
not only arbitrary, but at variance with the context, which repeatedly con- 
trasts the omnipotence and omniscience of Jehovah with the impotence of 
idols and the ignorance of heathen prophets. — Because turning back and 
being put to shame are often joined together elsewhere, Gesenius, accord- 
ing to his favourite method, makes them simply synonymous ; whereas the 
first expression strictly signifies defeat, disappointment, failure, with which 
shame is naturally connected, but surely not identical. — ^The alternation of 
the future and piurticiple seems to have a rhythmical design. The distinc- 
tion may however be, that while the latter signifies habitual or customary 
action, the former expresses certain futority and fixed determination. 
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t i 26. ' Cwfirming the word of hit tervant^ and the counsel of hu 'ineuengif^ 
he will fulfil: the {one) eaying to (or ae to) Jeruealem^ She shall he tnhahited, 
and to (or as to) the eitiee of Judah, Theff shall he huilty and her ruins I witt 
raise. With the frostration of the heathen prophecies is here contrasted 
the fdlfihnent of Jehovah's, who is himself represented as secnriDg their 
accomplishment. Q^i?D has here the same sense as in Jer. xxix. 10, 
zxxiii. 14, yiz. that of bringing a promise or prophecy to pass. — Bj hie 
servant Jarcbi understands Moses, Hitzig Jeremiah, Gesenins the prophets 
as a class, Enobel the genuine believiog Israel whose hopes were embodied 
in these prophecies. Simpler and more satisfactory than either of these 
explanations i^that which supposes hte servant to be primarily and directly 
the writer himself, but considered as one of a class who are then distinctly 
mentioned in the other member as Aw messengers. The specific application 
of the title of God's servant to the prophets is apparent from 2 Kings 
xxiv. 2 ; Jer. xxix. 19, xxxv. 16, xliv. 4. — Gill's question, why Aw servant 
may not denote Paul as Cocceius supposes, is unanswerable. — Counsel^ 
according to Henderson, here means the counsel or purpose of God, as 
declared by his servants. Gesenins and most other writers make it a 
description of prophecy, considered as involving or suggesting counsel and 
advice with respect to the future. (Compare the similar application of the 
verb in chap. di. 28.) — ^The last clause, beginning with the word *>0^>7, 
might be considered as a more specific designation or description of his 
servant, viz. the {servant) saying, &c. But this interpretation is precluded 
by the double repetition of '^^^ in the two succeeding verses, and in evi- 
dent application to Jehovah himself. — The construction of ^pn as a verb 
of the second person {thou shalt be inhabited) is forbidden by its masculine 
form, which could be connected with the name Jerusalem only in cases 
where the latter is put for its inhabitants. For the sake of uniformity the 
parallel expression is to be translated in like manner. Gesenins arbitrarily 
translates the first of these verbs as an imperative, the second as a future, 
and the third as a present To raise up the ruins of a city is of course to 
rebuild it. 

27. The {one) saying to the deep. Be dry, and I will dry up thy floods (or 

etreams). The Targum, followed by Eimchi and others, explains n!^V as a 
metaphorical description of Babylon, so called on account of its wealth, 
its population, or its site. Yitringa, Lowth, and some of the latest 

writers, understand by HT^V the Euphrates, and apply the whole verse to 
the stratagem by which Cyrus gained access to Babylon, as related in the 
first book of Herodotus, and the seventh of Xenophon's Cyropaedia. 
Henderson thinks there may be also an allusion to his division of 
the river Gyndes. (See vol. i. p. 262.) Ewald and others understand 
the verse as a description of God's power over nature and the elements, 
with or without an allusion to the passage of the Red Sea at the exodus. 
This exposition is strongly recommended by the analogy of chap. xlii. 15, 
■xliii. 16, 1. 2, li. 10. That of Jer. 1. 88, li. 86, does not prove that 
Isaiah's description was designed to have exclusive reference to the con- 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, but only that this was included in it as a 
signal instance of God's power to overcome all obstacles, and that the 
later prophet made a specific application of the words accordingly. 
There is no need of giving i^V any other than its widest sense as a 
description of the ocean. The word streams or floods is applied in the 
same way to the sea by David (Ps. xxiv. 2) and Jonah (ii. 4), in the 
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last of which eases it is eoxmected with the eognate form n^lRp^t (Com- 
pare Zech. X. 11, and Isa. six. 5.) — ^The strict translation of the ksi 
verb by Ewald as a fatore (J will dry up) is not only more exact, but 
more expressiye than the present form preferred by Gesenins and others. 

28. The {one) saying to (or <u to) Cyrus^ My shepherd, and all my plea^ 
sure he willfuljilt and saying to Jerusalem, Thou slialt he built, and (to) the 
temple, TJiou shalt be founded. It is now universally admitted that this 
Terse has reference to Cyrus the Elder or the Great, the son of Cambyses 
king of Persia, and the grandson of Astyages the Mede, the hero of the 
Cyropaedia and of the first book of Herodotns, the same who appears in 
sacred history (2 Chron. xxzvL 28, Ezra i. 1) as the actual restorer of the 
Jews from e^ole. He is here called Jehovah's shepherd, which may either 
be the usual poetical designation of a king, so common in the oldest classics, 
or (as Umbreit suggests) a special description of his mission and vocation 
to gather the lost sheep of the house of Israel. It is characteristic of John 
David Michaelis, and of the notions prevalent in his day as to fidelity and 
freedom of translation, that instead of mysJiepherd he has the king appointed 
by me ; for which variation he apologises on the ground that the former 
title, if applied to so great a king, might sound indecorous (jtnanstdndig 
Jdingen), because shepherds are now low and vulgar people. — With ^9^ we 
may either supply thou art or he is, or regard it as a simple exclamation. 
A curious illustration of the ancient mode of writing Hebrew is afforded by 
Jerome's remark on this word : « Verbum Hebraicum Eoi, si per resh literam 
legamus, intelligitur pastor meus ; si per daleth, sciens vel intelligens * 
quarum similitudo parvo apice distinguitur." — All my pleasure, i, e. with 
respect to the deliverance of the Jews from exile. — ^The construction of 

")bi<7.l is obscure and difficult. Luther refers it to an indefinite subject, so 
that one may say {dass man sage). Enobel makes it dependent on ipxr^ in 
the sense of commanding to say. Ewald regards it as an idiomatic use of 
the infinitive instead of the finite verb, and refers it to Jehovah. Gesenius 
refers it to Cyrus, and understands it as explaining how he was to fulfil 
Jehovah's pleasure, namely, by saying, &c. This, on the whole, is the 
most natural construction, although, like the others, it leaves unexplained 
the introduction of the copulative particle before the verb, which must 
either be rendered as in the English Version (even saying), or disregarded as 
an idiomatic pleonasm. — The same ambiguity respecting the person of the 
verbs exists in the last clause of this verse as in ver 26. Some take both 
in the second person, which requires a preposition to be introduced before 

^^^n. Others make both in the third person, which requires ^^^D to be 
construed as a feminine in this one place exclusively. This last is the 
construction finally adopted by Gesenius. In his Commentary he had 
assumed an abrupt transition from the third to the second person. — ^There 
are two points in this verse upon which the higher criticism of modem 
times has fastened, as proofis that the passage is of later origin than that 
which tradition has assigned to it. The first of these is the use of fPO in 
the sense of business or i^Qur, repeated instances of which are cited from 
the later books or what are so considered. But even in the cases thus 
alleged, the change of usage is extremely doubtful, while in that before us 
it is purely imaginary or fictitious. The word has here its strict, original, 
and usual sense of inclination, will, or pleasure, that which one delights in, 
chooses, or desires ; and the substitution of affair or business would be not 
only arbitrary but ridiculous. — The other supposititious proof of later date is 
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the distineiness with which CyniB is fbrotold hj name, and which is said 
to be at Tarianee with the general analogy and nsage of the prophecies. 
Moller*8 attempt to set aside this difficoltj b j explainmg (S^S as a descrip- 
tive name of Israel itself, has found no adherents among later writers, and 
instead of mitigating, aggravates the eviL Without distorbing the nnani- 
moos consent among interpreters that Cyras is the subject of this prophecy, 
the objection admits of satisfactory solution. In the first place, let it be 
obserred, that it proceeds upon a false assumption, namely, that no form 
of expression or prediction can occur but once. Why may not this be a 
single exception to the general rule, azialogous to that presented by the 
occasional introduction of precise dates, notwithstanding the usual yague- 
ness of prediction ? The want of analogy might render it a priori more 
improbable, and make the necessity of clear proof more imperatiye, but 
could not, in the face of such proof, make the fiict itself incredible. But 
in the next place, the precision of this prophecy is not so totally without 
analogy as the objectors commonly assume. One clearly defined instance 
of the same kind is sufficient to relieye the case before us from the charge 
of being wholly unparalleled, and such an instance is afforded by the pro- 
phecy respecting Josiah in 1 Kings xiii. 2. The assertion that the name 
of Josiah was interpolated by a later hand, is not only perfectly gratuitous, 
but equally available in this case, where a similar assumption would at once 
remove all evidence of later date. If that is an interpolation, so may this 
be. If that is not one, this is not without analogy. But in the third 
place, the alleged violation of analogy is much less real than apparent ; 
since in both the cases there is reference to the meaning of the name as a 
generic or descriptive title, and not merely to its application as an indi- 
vidual denomination. That Josiah was intended to be thus significant, as 
well as in 2 Kings xiii. 2, as in Zech. vi. 10, has been proved by Heng- 
stenberg in his exposition of the latter passage. (Christologie; ii. p. 71.) 
That E^IS was likewise a descriptive title of the Persian kings, is rendered 
probable by several distinct considerations. The Hebrew name has been 
identified, by some of the most eminent comparative philologists, with a 
Persian word which means the tun. The use of such a title would agree 
well not only with the ancient religion of that peopb, but with a well 
known oriental usage of describing certain royal races as descendants of 
the sun, whether this be regarded as a superstitious myth or a poetical 
hyperbole. It is expressly asserted by Herodotus that Cyrus originally 
bore another name. This name is said by Strabo to have been Agradates^ 
which Hitzig reckons as a mere mistake, occasioned by confounding the 
river Ku^og with the monarch of the same name, whereas Pott, Von Len- 
gerke, and others, trace it to the same root with t^3, and the same 
primary sense of tun. To this etymology there seems to be an allusion in 
chap. xli. 2, 25, where Cyrus is so emphatically said to have risen in the 
east and pursued his course westwards. This explanation of the name is 
strongly favoured by the numerous analogies in this and other languages, 
the Egyptian Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Philistian Abimelechs, the 
Amalekitish Agags, the Roman CsBsars. The result of these considerations 
is, that the prophecy before us, although still relating to the individual 
Cyrus, is not so variant in form from the usual analogy of prophecy, as to 
afford any ground for the suspicion that the passage is on that account of 
later date. For the most satis&ctory discussion of this point, see Heng- 
stenberg's Christologie, i. p. 192, and Havemick's Einleitung, iL p. 168. 
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CHAPTER XL V. 

This chapter contains the same essential elements with those before it, • 
but in new combinations and a varied form. The great theme of the pro- 
phecy is still the relation of Israel to God as his chosen people, and to the 
nations as a source or medium of saviDg knowledge. This last idea is 
brought oat with great distinctness at the close of the chapter. The proofs 
and illostrations of the doctrine taught are still drawn from the power of 
Jehovah, as displayed in the creation of the world, and as contrasted with 
the impotence of idols. The evidence of prescience afforded by the pro- . 
phecy is also here repeated and enlarged upon. As a particular prospective 
exhibition both of power and foreknowledge, we have stUl before us the 
conquests of Cyrus, which are specifically foretold and explicitly connected 
with the favour of Jehovah as 'their procuring cause, and with the liberation 
of his people and the demonstration of his deity, as their designed effect. 

As to the order and arrangement of the parts, the chapter opens, in 
direct continuation of the forty-fourth, with a further prophecy of Cyrus 
and of his successes, vers. 1-8. These are then referred to the power of 
God and his design of znercy towards his people, so that all misgivings or 
distrust must be irrational and impious, vers. 4-18. Then leaving Cyrus 
out of view, the Prophet turns his eyes to the nations, and declares that 
they must be subdued, but only in order to be blessed and saved, which is 
declared to have been the divine purpose, and revealed as such from the 
beginning, vers. 14-25. 

1. Thu9 saith Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrtis, whose right hand I have 
held fast, to tread down before him nations, and the loins of kings I will loose; 
to open before him double doors, and gates shall not be shut. The words of 
Jehovah seem to begin regularly with the next verse ; but even in this, 
which is strictly introductory, they are mingled with the Prophet's descrip- 
tion of Cyrus, a mode of composition very common in Hebrew, and among 
the oldest writers, who thought more of the idea than of the form in which 
it was expressed. The accumulation of descriptive epithets, which Gesenius 
represents as characteristic of these Later Prophecies, arises from the &ct 
that one main object which the writer had in view was to impress upon the 
reader's mind the attributes of God and of his chosen instruments. — Cyrus 
is here called the Lord*s anointed, a designation elsewhere limited, as 
Calvin says, to the sacerdotal monarchy of Judah, which prefigured Christ 
in both his offices of priest and king. — Most writers understand it here as 
a synonyme of king, derived from Jewish usages, and not intended to indi- 
cate anything peculiar in the royalty of Cyrus, except that he was raised up 
by Jehovah for a special purpose. Calvin thinks it still more pr^ant 
and emphatic, and descriptive of Cyrus as a representative of Christ in this 
one thing, that he was instrumentally the saviour or deliverer of Israel from 
bondage. — The treading down of nations is a trait peculiarly appropriate in 
this case, as the Greek historians give long catalogues of distinct nations 
subjugated by Cyrus, such as the Medes, HyrcanianSs Assyrians, Arabians, 
Cappadocians, Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, Babylonians, &e. — ^To loose 
the loins of kings is explained by Calvin as meaning to weaken them, 
because the strength is in the loins ; and Bosenmiiller cites, in illustration 
of this usage, the Latin verb and adjective, cklumbo and eluiMs. Luther. 
Clericus, and J. D. Michaelis suppose an allusion to the removal of the 
sword-belt, as the ancient method of disarming or dismissing firom active 
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sendee. Either of these explanations is better than Jerome's, which sap- 
poses an allusion simply to the royal cinctore as a badge of office. Bat 
most of the modem writers are agreed that the words at least inclade a 
reference to the ordinary nse of the girdle as a part of oriental dress, on 
which the activity of the wearer and his exercise of strength are in a great 
degree dependent, as it gathers np and tightens the flowing garments which 
woald otherwise impede his movements. The ezclasive reference of this 
clause to the kings of Lydia and Babylon is arbitrary, and detracts from 

the greatness of the promise and description. — ^The daal p?0<? is the proper 
Hebrew term for valves, folding-doors, or two-leaved gates. All interpreters 
admit that while this claose, in its most general sense, is perfectly appro- 
priate to all the fortified places which were attacked by Cyras, it is specifi- 
cally and remarkably appropriate to the taking of Babylon. It can scarcely 
be considered a fortaitoas coincidence, that Herodotas speaks of the gates 
which led to the river as having been left open on the night of the attack ; 
and Xenophon says the doors of the palace itself having been angaardedly 
opened, the invaders took possession of it almost without resistance. These 
apparent allusions to particular circumstances and events, couched under 
general predictions, are &r more striking and conclusive proofs of inspira- 
tion than the most explicit and detailed prediction of the particular event 
alone could be. 

2. IwtU go lefore thee, and uneven places I tcill level, doors of brass I 
will Weak, and bars of iron Iieill cut. The first clause describes the 
removal of difficulties under the figures used for the same purpose in chap, 
zl. 4. The other clause would seem at first sight to contain an analogous 
figure ; but it reaUy includes one of those minute coincidences with histoiy, 
of which we have already had an example in the preceding verse. Herodo- 
tus and Abydenus say expressly that the gates of Babylon were all of brass. 
(Compare Ps. cvii. 16.) 

3. And I will give the treasures of darkness and hidden riches of secret 
places, in order that thou mayest know that I Jehovah, the (one) calling thee 
by name, am the God of Israel. It is thought by some eminent vrriters that 
no conquests have ever been attended with such acquisitions of wealth as 
those of Cyrus. Pliny's account of what he obtained firom Croesus makes 
it, according to Brerewood's computation, more than 126,000,000 pounds 
sterling. The last clause gives a reason why this circumstance is men- 
tioned, namely, in order that Cyrus might be able to identify the Being 
who brought it to pass with the Being who foretold it. The same con- 
sideration will account for the mention of the name of Cyrus ; so that even 
if it were a bolder violation of analogy and usage than it is, there would 
still be a sufficient explanation of it furnished by the divine purpose to 
exert a direct influence through this prediction upon Cyrus himself. That 
such an influence was really exerted by the writings of Isaiah is expressly 
asserted by Josephus, and would seem to be implied in the monarch's 
solemn recognition of Jehovah as the true God, and the author of his suc- 
cesses (Ezra L 2). 

4. For the sake of my servant Jacob and Israel my chosen^ therefore wxU I 
caU thee by thy name, IwiU give thee a title and thou hast not known me. 
Not only for God*s gloiy in tibe general, but with a view to the promotion 
of his gracious purposes towards Israel. The 1 before ^9!?^ introduces the 
apodosis, and may be taken as equivalent to therefore. — ^The sense of speak- 
ing kindly, which the modem writers give to ^^9^, is here much less appro- 
priate than that of giving a titie of honour, with apparent reference to the 
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epithefs of $hepherd and anoirUedt bestowed on Cyrus alone among the 
heathen princes. Thou hast not known tm may either mean that he was 
not a follower of the tme religion, or that the name was. given long before 
he did or could know anything of Him who gave it The yerb expresses 
past time not in reference to the date of the prediction, but to that of the 
fulfilment. 

5. I am Jehovah (t. e. the eternal, self-existent Gbd) and there ie no 
other; except me there ie no God; I will gird thee and thou hast not known 
me. What is said before of naming him is here said of girding him, i. e* 
investing him with royal dignity or personally strengthening him ; both 
may be included. 

6. That they may know^ from the rieing of the sun to the west (or to his 
going down\ that there is none without me ; I am Jehovah, and there is no 
other. What was said before of Cyrus in particular is now said of men in 
general, viz., that they must be convinced in this way that the God of 
Israel is the one true God. Some of the Jewish critics regard the final 

letter of n3"W as a suffix referring to the feminine noun B^Wi notwith- 
standing the absence of mappik. The noun to which it is annexed would 
then have its primary sense {occasus, setting) ; otherwise it is a feminine 
designation of the west. 

7. Forming light and creating darkness, making peace and creating evil, I 
(am) Jehovah doing aU these {things), Saadias, followed by Yitzingay 
Lowth, J. D. Michaelis, Henderson, and Umbreit, supposes an aUusion to 
the dualism or doctrine of two co-eternal principles as held by the ancient 
Persians. Gesenius objects that the terms are too indefinite, and their 
general sense too obvious, to admit of this specific application. But this 
whole passage is characterized by the recurrence of expre ssions, the generic 
sense of which seems clear, but which, at the same time, seem to bear and 
even to reqmre a more specific explanjktiqn, unless we choose rather to 
assume an extradrdihary series of fortuitous coincidences. The opendoors, 
the gates _ofbrass, th^ hidden trea§gres, are examples of this double sense, 
if such it may be called, within the compass of three verses. This analogy 
makes it rather probable than otherwise that in the case before us, while 
the Prophet*s hmguage may be naturally taken as a general description of 
God*s universal power, an allusion was intended to the great distinctive 
doctrine of the fiBLith in which Cyrus had most probably been educated. 
For although it cannot be distinctly proved, it can as little be disproved, 
and is yitrmsically altogether credible, that the doctrine of the Zendavesta 
is as old as Cyrus. 

8. Drog (or distil), ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds pour out 
righteousness ; let the earth open, and let salvation and righteousness grow, 
let her bring {them) forth together. I Jehovah have created it. There is a 
singular eguivoque in the common version of the first clause, Drop down, 
ye heavens, from above, which might seem to be a call upon the skies to fall, 
if the sense were not determined by the parallel expression. The predic- 
tion of events in the form of a command is peculiarly firequent in Isaiah's 
later prophecies. The modem explanation of PJ'f and njTjV as meaning 
victoiy, prosperity, &c., is entirely arbitrary, as we have already seen in 
other cases. The manifestation of God's righteousness, including his fide- 
lity to his engagements, is constantly recognised in Scripture as one chief 
end of his dispensations. — ^In the second clause there is a difficulty of con- 
struction, arising from the use of the plural form ^?, to explain which 
some make H? a collective, others, Wl. (Compare chap. xvi. 4, and Ps. 
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czix. 108.) After all attempts, however, to resolve the syntax, the most 
satisfactory constniction, although not the most consistent with the 
Masoretio accents, is the one proposed by Kimchi, who connects the 
plaral verb with the next two noons, and repeats Yy$ as the subject of 
D^V!?. Next to this is the one given by Lnzzatto, who makes ^'^) mean 
bring forth (as in Dent. xxix. 17) and agree with D!tp^. — J. D. Miehaelis 
explains this whole verse as relating to prophecy and its fulfilment. 

9. Woe to (or ahifor) him striving with his Jifaker — a potsherd with pot- 
sherds of earth. Shall day say to its former, IVhat art thou doing? and thy 

ttork, He has no hands ? The translation of ^n as a simple exclamation by 
Hitzig {Ha!) and Ewald (0/) does not meet the requisitions either of 
geneml usage or the context, wnich require it to be taken as an expression 
of displeasure, or sympathy, or both.— Striving with God is not merely 
active resistance, but opposition of judgment and affection.— The word 

^'^y\ used twice in this verse, is peculiarly expressive ; because it derives 
from etymology the general sense oi former, fashioner, and from usage the 
specific sense of potter, wbich is in strict agreement with the figurative 
language of both clauses. — The second member of the first clause has been 
very variously construed. The analogy of what precedes would seem to 
make it mean, woe to the potsherds {striving) with the pot&herds of the earth. 
But this is universally agreed to be inadmissible, a proof that the principle 
of parallelism has its limitations. Mariana ingeniously but needlessly pro- 
poses to readj^ri ; let the potsherd strive with the workmen (». e. potters) 
of the earth. Yitringa applies the same cocstr action to the common text : 
let the potsherd strive with the potsherds of the earth, but not with God. 
The Peshito renders it, a potsherd of (or from) the potsherds of the earth, 
thus making the whole phrase a description of the weakness and insignifi- 
cance of man. This construction is adopted by the modem writers, 
almost without exception ; most of whom, however, give to H^ its proper 
sense of with, which they suppose to imply likeness and relationship, like 
CV in Eccles. iL 16. — It seems to be a just observation of Hitzig, that 
earth is not mentioned as the dwelling of the potsherd, but as its material, 
which is indeed the predominant usage of '"197^ &s distinguished from V?^. 
The verb at the beginning of the last clause might be rendered either 
does, wiU, can, or should say: but all that is necessary to the writer's 
purpose may be considered as implied or included in the simple friture. 
(Compare diap. x. 15, and vol. i. p. 280.) The same thing is sub- 
stantially true of the verb >^^{!); but in this case, the exact force of the 
Hebrew word may be best expressed by our compound present, what art 
thou doing or about to dot ThiiB is the common Hebrew formula for calling 
to account, or questioning the propriety of what one does. (See Job. ix. 12, 
Eccles. viii. 4, Dan. iv. 82.)---The last words of the verse have also been 
the subject of many discordaiit explanations. Some of the older writers make 
them a continuation of the same speech : What art thou doing f and {as 
for) thy work, it has no hands, i. e. it is unfinished. But most interpreters 
agree &at thy work introduces a new speaker. And (shall) thy work {say 
of thee) he has no hands f The unexpected introduction of the second 
person {ihy work) led Houbigant and Lowth to suppose a transposition of 
the pronouns, and to read his work and thou hast no hands, which may be 
** safely set aside as a violent and worthless emendation. Maurer accounts 
for the second person by supposing it to be employed indefinitely, thy work 
f • e, the work of any one to whom the words may be addressed^ Hitzig 
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still better makes the Prophet pass abmptlj from the sign to the thing 
signified, from the supposed case to the real one, from the potter to Jehovah. 
There are no hand* to him, t. e. he has no power. The absurdity consists 
in the thing made denying the existence of the hands by which it was itself 
produced. The essential idea is the same as in chap. z. 15, bat the ex- 
pression here much stronger, since the instrument is not merely charged 
with exalting itself above tiie efficient agent, but the creature with denying 
the power or skill of its Creator. — The restriction of this verse, and of those 
which follow, to the Babylonians, or the Jews in exile, is entirely arbitrary 
and at variance with the context, which refers to the conquests of Cyrus 
and their consequences, not as the main subject of the prophecy, but as 
illustrations of a general truth. — ^The form of speech used by Paul in Rom. 
ix. 20, (tr/iy fuut thou made me thus f) is not a version but a paraphrase of 
il^^HQ, in which however it is really included. 

lb. TFoe to {him) saying to a father. What wilt thou beget, and to a 
^ooman, Whattoilt thou bring forth? The same idea is again expressed, 
but in a form still more emphatic and revolting. The incongruities which 
have perplexed interpreters in this verse are intentional aggravations of the 
impious absurdity which it describes. The arbitrary change of the future 
to the present {what begettest ,thouf) or the past {what hast thou brought 
fort/i t) is not only incorrect in point of grammar, but subversive of the 
writer's main design, which is to represent the doubt and discontent of men 
in reference to God*s future dealings with them as no less monstrous than 
the supposition of a child's objection to its own birth. Such an objection, 
it is true, cannot be offered in the case supposed ; but in the real case it 
ought to be held equally impossible. This view of the Prophet's meaning, 
if correct, of course precludes the explanation of the words as a complaint 
of weakness or deformity, or an expression of disgust with life like that in 
Job iii. 20, and Jeremiah xx. 14. 

11. Thus saith JehovaJi, ihe Holy One of Israel and his Maker, Ask me 
(of) the things to come, concerning my sons and concerning the work of my 
hands ye may command me. The Septuagint divides the sentence differ- 
ently, and reads vonieag ra m9^6/itva. This, which seems to be a mere 
inadvertence or mistake, is regarded by Lowth as a sufficient reason for a 
change of text, and he translates accordingly he that formeth the things 
which are to come. All other writers seem to follow the Masoretic inter- 
punction, which connects the participle with the second clause. Yerbs of 
asking, as in Latin, govern two accusatives. . (See Ps. cxxxvii. 8). — Yitringa 

takes w^ as a preterite, and makes the last clause an interrogation, 
They ask me, and will ye command me f But we have then an abrupt 
transition, not only from affirmation to interrogation, but from the third to 
the second person. Hitzig removes one of these anomalies by aggravating 
the other, reading both the verbs interrogatively, do they ask t and will ye 
command f By far the simplest syntax is the common one, which makes the 
first verb an imperative, analogous in form to ^^}f^ (Gen. niii, 8), where- 
as the preterite would be ^^^^^^, as in Ps. cxxxvii. 8. (Compare i^^^9 
Gen. xxxii. 18). Some who adopt this explanation of the first verb give the 
other an imperative form also, a needless and dubious assimilation. There 
is also a diversity of judgment as to the relation of these verbs, and of the 
sentences in which they stand to one another. Most of the late inter- 
preters suppose an antiUietical relation, and explain the cause as meaning, 
you may ask me about things to come, but leave the disposal of my children 
to myselfl This not only requires an adversative particle to be inserted, 
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which is often the force of the Hebrew copTilatiye, but inTolyes a distinction 

without a difference ; since the fortunes of (rod's children were themselves 

ihinga to come, and the very things to come respecting which the people 

would be probably most anxious to inquire.- It is better therefore to regard 

the parallelism as synonymous, not antithetical, and to understand both 

yerbs as conceding an indulgence to those who are addressed. You may 

ask me concerning things to come, for I am able to inform you ; you may 

trust my children to my care, for I am abundantly able to protect them. — 

^X n^y is a common expression for giving one authority oyer any thing or 
person, or in other wonis committing it to him, and leaving it at his dis- 
posal. — For the meaning of vjork of my hands as an equivalent to my 
children or my people, see voL i. p. 864. 

12. I made the earthy and man upon it I created; 7, my hande^ spread the 
heavens, and all their host commanded. This is a justification of the claim 
in the last clause of the foregoing verse, or a statement of the reason why 
he could be trusted to protect his people, namely, because he was almighty, 
and had proved himself to be so in creation. — The personal pronoun is 
emphatic in both clauses, as if he had said. It is I who made, or / {and no 
other) made, &o. The construction of the second of these pronouns with 
my hands has been variously explained. Some regard the latter as equiva- 
lent to an ablative of instrument in Latin : I mth my hands hare spread, 
&c. Others consider it an instance of the idiom which adds the personal 
pronoun to the suffix for the sake of emphasis : /, my hands spread, i, e, 
my own hands spread. In such constructions the personal pronoun com- 
monly stands last. A third supposition is that the pronoun is in apposition 
with the noun itself, and is not so much emphatic as explanatory. / {that 
is to say, my hands) have spread. (Compare Ps. iii. 6, xvii. 18, 14, xliv. 8, 
Ix. 7.) — The last words of the verse admit of two explanations. We may 
understand the figure as a military one, and give the verb the military sense 
of commanding. Or we may take host as a common expression for contents 
or inhabitants, and understand the verb as meaning called into existence. 
(Compare Ps. xxxiii. 9.) In itself, the former explanation seems entitled 
to the preference ; but it requires itie verb to be construed as an indefinite 
prster or a present, whereas all the other verbs, though similar in form, 
relate to a determinate past time, viz. the time of the creation. 

13. / (and no other) raised him up in righteousness, and all his ways will 
I make straight (or level); {it is) he {that) shall huild my city, and my cap- 
tivity (or exiles) he will send {hme), not for reward, and not for hire, saith 
JeJiovah of hosts. From the general proof of divine power afforded by 
creation, he descends to the particular exercise of his omnipotence and 
wisdom in the raising up of Cyrus, w^o is thus referred to without the ex- 
press mention of h^ name, because he had been previously made the 
subject of a similiar appeal, and the Prophet simply takes up the thread 
which he had dropped at the close of the fifth verse, or perhaps of the 
seventh. From the sense of raising up in righteousness, see above on 
chaps, xli. 2, 25, xUi. 6. In this, as well as in the other places, Yitringa 
supposes an allusion to the personal character of Cyrus, which he defends 
with great warmth against Burnet's remark in his History of the Reforma- 
tion, that God sometimes uses bad men as his instruments, such as the 
cruel Cyrus. The statements of Herodotus to this effect Yitringa treats as 
fabulous, and claims full credit for the glowing pictures of the Cyropaedia. 

• This distinction is not only strange in i^lf, but completely at war with the 
conclusions of the ablest modem critics and historians. Nor is there the 
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lleast need of inmsting thus upon the moral excellence of Cyras, who in 
(dither ease was jast as really 'a conucrated instnxment of the divine 
xighteonsnesSi as the Medes and Persians generally, who are so described 
in chap. xiii. 8. (See vol. i. p. 269.) ' At the same time allo^rance 
most be made for the difference between what Cyras was before and after 
he became acqaainted with the troe religion. (See aboye, on ver. 8.) 
The figore of straight or level paths has the same sense as in chap. zl. 8. 
— My city, i. e. the holy city, Jerasalem, of which Cyras was indirectly the 
rebuUder. — The form of the verb send here ased is not aofreqaently applied 
to the setting free of prisoners or slaves. — ^The last claase seems decisive 
of the qaestion whether chap, iliii. 8, 4, shoold be understood as a general 
declaration of God*s distingaishing affection for his people, disposing him 
to favour them at the expense of other nations, or as a specific promise that 
Cyras should conquer Ethiopia and Egypt, as a compensation for releasing 
Israel, in which case he could not be said, in any appropriate sense, to have 
set them free without reward or hire. 

14. ThusBuith Jehovah, The toil of Egypt, and the gain of Cush, and the 
Sehaim men ofmeaeure unto thee shall pass, and to thee shall they hehng, after 
thee shall they go, in chains shall they pass over (or along) ; and unto thee 
shall they how themselves, to thee shall they pray {saying), Onlg in thee (is) 
Ood, and there is none besides, no {other) Ood. The first clause specifies 
labour and traffic as the two great sources of wealth, here put for wealth 
itself, or for the people who possessed it. ta^X^p is construed by some 
writers as a genitive dependent on "^np the trade of Ethiopia and of the 
Sabeans; by others, as Uie nominative to the next verb, the Sabeans shall 
pass over to thee ; a grammatical distinction not affecting the sense. For 
the true sense of the geographical or national names here mentioned, see 
above on chap, xliii. 8. In both places they are named, as Hitzig well ob- 
serves, by way of sample {beispieletoeise) for the heathen world. To the 
reasons before given for this interpretation, we may here add the general 
reference to idolaters in ver. 16. — ^The Targum seems to explain n^P here 
as meaning trade (KUnD); and others give it that of tribute, which has in 
Chaldee (Ezra iv. 20, and in Neh. v. 4). But the meaning men of mea- 
sure, i. e. of extraordinary stature, is determined by the analogy of^Num. 
xiii. 82, 1 Chron. xi. 28, xx. 6, and confirmed by the description of the 
Ethiopians in ancient history, Herodotus speaking of them as fjksyierot 
M^vw, and Solinus more specifically as duodecim peeks hngi. According 
to knobel, their stature is here mentioned, in order to shew that they were 
able-bodied, and would be profitable servants to the Jews ; but most inter- 
preters coxxectly understand it as a circumstance intended to enhance the 
glory and importance of the conquest. — ^^!^^ might be understood to mean 
againet thee; but this sense is precluded by the next phrase, they shall be 
(or belong) to thee, as well as by the epexegetical addition, they shaU pcue in 
chains. Whether these are here considered as imposed by their conquerors, 
or by themselves in token of a voluntary submission, is a question which 
the words themselves leave undecided. The same thing may be said of 
the prostration mentioned afterwards, which in itself might be considered 
as denoting the customary oriental act of obeisance or civil adoration, 
although usually found in such connections as require it to be taken in a 
religious sense, which is here further indicated by the addition of the verb 
to pray. The seeming incongruity of .thus ascribing divine honours to a 
creature, may be avoided by taking 1!^K in a local sense, as meaning to- 
wirds thee, but not to thee, as the object of the adoration. But a simpler 
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solution of the difficnltj is, that these strong expressions were employed 
because the explanation was to follow. Instead of saying, they shall worship 
Gad who dwells %n ikee^ the Prophet makes his laoguage more expressive 
by. saying, they shall worship thee; and then immediately explains his own 
language by adding their acknowledgment, only in thee is Ood, or to gire 
the Hebrew word its full force, an almighty God^ implying that the gods of 
other nations were but gods in name. This exclusive recognition of the 
God of Israel is then repeated in a way which may to some seem tauto- 
logical, but which is really emphatic in a high degree. — The application of 
the suffixes in this verse to Cyrus is inconsistent with the Masoretic point- 
ing, which makes them feminine. This is regarded by Yitringa and Gesenius 
as an oversight of Grotius, occasioned by his looking at tbe Latin text and 
not the Hebrew. But the same construction seems to be approved by 
Aben Ezra and Ewald, who must therefore be considered as departing from 
the common punctuation. The feminine pronouns of the common text may 
be referred either to Ti\^l (captivity) in ver. 18, or to *!»^ {my city) in the 
same verse, or to ^^^ n^g (the congregation ff Israel), in all which cases 
the real object of address is still substantially the same, viz., the ancient 
church or chosen people. — The question now presents itself, in what sense 
the subjection of tiie nations is here promised. ' Tbat a literal conquest of 
Ethiopia and Egypt by the Jews themselves is here predicted, none can 
maintain but those who wish to fasten on Isaiah the charge of iguorance or 
gross imposture. An iugenious Jewish writer of our own day, Luzzatto, 
supposes the Prophet to foretell a literal subjection of these countries, not 
by Israel, but by Cyrus ; and explains the whole verse as describing the 
conduct of tbe captives when they should pass by the land of Israel in 
cJiains on their way to Persia, and acknowledge tbe supremacy of Jehovah 
by worshipping towards his earthly resideoce. In order to sustain this in- 
genious and original interpretation, its author is under the necessity of tak- 
ing Vi] and *inp as elliptical expressions for ^i) ^^pK and "V}pp ^^^, men 
of labour, men of traffic, i. e. labourers and traders. He is also forced to 
explain away some of the most significant expressions, such as they shall be 
thine, they shall go after thee, as merely indicating disposition or desire. 
The violence thus done to the obvious meaning of the Prophet's language 
is sufficient to condemn the exposition which involves it. The same inter- 
pretation is substantially proposed by Ewald, but more briefly and obscurely, 
and with his usual omission of all reference to other writers, which leaves 
it doubtful whether he derived it from Luzzatto, or arrived at it by an in- 
dependent process. Enough has now been said to shew that the most 
natural interpretation of the passage is the common one which makes it a 
prophecy of moral and spiritual conquests, to be wrought by the church 
over the nations, and, as one illustrious example, by the Jews* religion over 
the heathenism of many countries, not excepting the literal Ethiopia, as we 
learn from Acts viiL 27. 

15. Verily thou art a God hiding thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour/ 
The abrupt transition here has much perplexed interpreters. Yitringa effects 
nothing by his favourite and feur-fetched supposition of a responsive choir 
or chorus. Ewald and Luzzatto suppose ^e words of the Egyptian cap- 
tives to be still continued. It is far more natural to take the verse as an 
apostrophe, expressive of the Prophet's own strong feelings in contrasting 
what God had done and would yet do, the darkness of the present with the 
brightness of the future. If these things are to be hereafter, then, thou 
Baviour of thy people, thou art indeed a God that hides himself, that is to 
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saji conceals his purposes of mercy under the darkness of his present dis- 
pensations. Let it be observed, however, that the same words, which 
furnish a vehicle of personal emotion to the Prophet, are in &ci a formula 
of wider import, and contain the statement of a general truth. Ewald 
assumes two distinct propositions, reading the last clause thus, iht God of 
Israel is a Saviour ; which is perfectly grammatical and agreeable to nsage, 
but unnecessary here and undesirable, because it detracts from the simplicity 
and unity of the construction. 

16. They are ashamed and also confounded aU of them together^ they are 
gone into confusion (or away in confusion) — the carvers of images. Unless 
we assume, without necessity or warrant, an abrupt and perfectly capricious 
change of subject, this verse must contain the conclusion of the process 
described in the foregoing context. We might, therefore, expect to find 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba introduced again by name ; but, instead of these, 
the sentence closes with a general expression, which has already been 
referred to as a proof that the war in question is a spiritual war, and that 
the enemies to be subdued are not certain nations in themselves consi- 
dered, but the heathen world, the vast mixed multitude who worship idols. 
These are described as the carvers or artificers of images, which strengthens 
the conclusion before drawn, that the smith and carpenter, and cook and 
baker, and cultivator of chap. xliv. 12-16, are one and the same person, 
viz. the idolatrous devotee himself. 

17. Israel is saved in Jehovah (with) an everlasting salvation (literally, 
ealvation of ages or eternities) ; ye ihall not he ashamed^ and ye shall not he 
confounded for ever (literally, until the ages of eternity), or as the English 
Yersion has it, world without end. This is the counterpart and contrast 
to the threatening in the verse preceding, upon which it throws some light 
by shewing that the shame and confusion which awaits the idolater is not 
mere wounded pride or sense of disappointment, bat the loss and opposite 
of that salvation which is promised to God's people, or in other words, 
eternal perdition. Israel is saved already, t. e. his salvation is secured, 
not merely through the Lord but in him, t. e. by virtue of an intimate and 
vital union with him, as genuine and living members of his body. The 
general form of this solemn declaration, and the eternity again and again 
predicated of the salvation promised, seem to shew that the Israel of this 
text and of others like it, is not the Jewish people, considered simply as 
an ancient nation, but the Jewish people considered as the church of God, 
a body which has never ceased and never will cease to exist and claim the 
promises. 

18. For thus saith Jehovah, the creator of the heavens — he is God—the 
former of the earth and its maker — he estahlished it — not in vain (or not to 

he empty) did he create it — to dweU in '(or to he inhabited) he formed it — I 
am Jehovah, and there is none besides. This verse assigns' a reason for 
believing in the threatening and the promise of the two preceding verses, 
tIz. that he who uttered them not only made the heavens and the earth, 
but made them for a certain purpose which must be accomplished. The 
only difficulty of construction is the question where Jehovah's words begin, 
and this admits of several* different answers. We may read, Thus saiih 
Jehovah: The creator of the heavens is God; in which ease the divine 
address begins with a formal statement of the argument derived from the 
creation. Again, we may read, Thus saith Jel^vah, The creator of the 
heavens is the Ood who formed the earth. This is Yitnnga's explanation of 
the verse, which he regards as a denial of the doctrine that the heavens 
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and the earth deriye their origin from different creators.' But most inter- 
preters suppose the beginning of. Jehorah's own words to be marked by 
the introduction of the pronoon of the first person, / am Jehovah, and 
there ia no other. All that precedes is then to be regarded as a description 
of the speaker, including two parenthetical propositions, each beginning 
with the pronoun K^n : the creator of thi heavene {he ia God)^ the former of 
the earth and ite maker {he eetablished it). — Some understand r\)yi'^ to mean 
prepared (or fitted) it, t. e, for man to dwell in. But the other sense is 
&TOured by the predominant usage of the yerb, and by the analogy of 
Ps. cxix. 90. The common version of the nest clause, he created it not in 
vain, is admissible, but less expressive than the more specific rendering, 
he created it not {to he) a waste (or empty). Grotius understands by r?9>7i 
the Holy Land, and by the whole clause that God would not let it remain 
uninhabited. But the antithesis with heavena makes the wider sense more 
natural, in which the more restricted one, as Hitzig has suggested, may be 
comprehended. The earth, and the Holy Land, as part of it, was made 
to be inhabited, not empty. — ^Yitringa's distinctions between making, 
forming, and creating, though ingenious, are no more natural or necessary 
here than in chap, xliii. 7. (See above, p. 150.) In the last clause 

Jehovah is employed as a descriptive title, and is really equivalent to ^^, 
which the Prophet uses in a similar connection in ver. 22 below. 

19. Not in secret hare I spoken, in a dark place of the earth (or in a place, 

to wit, a land of darkness), I hate not said to the seed of Jacob, In vain 

seek ye me. I {am) Jehovah, speaking truth, declaring rectitude (or right 

things). The doctrine of the preceding verse is no new revelation, but one 

long ago and universally made known. Yitringa, Lowth, Ewald, and Umbreit 

suppose an allusion to the mysterious and doubtful responses of the heathen 

oracles. The objections of Gesenius are of no more weight than in vers. 

1, 2, 8, the analogy of which places makes it not improbable that such an 

allusion to the oracles is couched under the general terms of the verse 

before us. — Of the next clause there are seveml distinct interpretations. 

The oldest and most common makes it mean that God had not required the 

people to consult him in relation to futurity without obtaining satisfactory 

responses. According to Hitzig, he had not required them to seek him 

(t. e. serve or worship him) for nothing, or without reward. J. D. 

Michaelis and Luzzatto give a local sense to ^nh, in the toildemeaa, which 

Hendewerk explains as equivalent to land of darkneaa, both denoting the 

heathen world, in which Jehovah had not taught his people to seek hun or 

expect responses from him. — Lowth gives Q^i^P the specific sense of 

direct answers, as opposed to the equivocal responses of the oracles ; but 

this is hardly justified by usage, which requires both this word and the 

parallel expression to be here taken in the sense of tntUi, 

20. ^Gather yoursehea and come, draw near together, ye eaeaped of the 
nationa. They know not, thoae carrying the wood, their graven image, and 
praying to a Ood {who) cannot save. In the first clause the idolaters are 
addressed directly ; in the second they are spoken of again in the third 
•person.* The challenge or summons at the beginning is precisely similar 
to that in chap. xli. 21 and xliii. 9. Eaeaped of the nations has been vari- 
ously explained to mean the Jews who had escaped from the oppression of 
the Gentiles, and the Gentiles who had escaped from the dominion of 
idolatiy. But these last would scarcely have been summoned to a contest. 
On the whole, it seems most natural to understand the nations who sur- 
vived the judgments sent by God upon them. The Hebrew phrase is in 
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•itself ambigaooSy the nonn added to ^^^9 Bometimea denoting the whole 
body, ont of which a remnant has escaped, sometimes the power from which 
.they are deliyered. (Compare Judges xii. 4, Ezra yi. 0, vii, 16, Obad. ri. 
with Jer. xIt. 28, Ezek. vi. 8.) The predominant nsage and the context here 
decide in favour of the first interpretation. Gesenios and Luzzato both apply 
the phrase to the conquests of Cyrus, but in contrary senses. The first re- 
gards it as describing those whom he should spare, the other those whom he 
should conquer, and who are exliibited as fieeing with their idols on their 
shoulders. But the explanation which agrees best with the whole connec- 
tion is the one that supposes the idolaters still left (». e. neither converted 
nor destroyed) to be the object of address. If there are any still absurd 
enough to carry about a wooden god, and pray to one who cannot save, 
let them assemble and draw near. — They do not know is commonly explained 
to mean they have no knordidge; bat it is more accordant with the usace 
of the language to supply a specific object. They do not Imow it, or, they 
do not Imow what Utey are doing, they are not conscious of their own 
impiety and folly. — The verse contains two indirect reflections on the idols : 
first, that they are wooden ; then, that they are lifeless and dependent on 
their worshippers for locomotion. 

21. Bring forward and bring near! Yea, let them consult together. Who 
has caused this to be heard of old, since then declared it? Have not I Je- 
hovah? and there is no other God besides me; a righteous and a saving God 
there is none besides me. The object of the verbs in the first clause, accord- 
ing to Vitringa, is your cause or your arguments, as in chap. xli. 21. This, 
which Gesenius is pleased to regard as an ignorant blunder of his great 
predecessor, has nevertheless commended itself to the judgment of most 
later writers. Gesenius himself explains the first clause as meaning pro- 
claim it, and bring them near (J,e. the heathen), without explaining what 
is to be proclaimed, or by whom. According to Yitringa*s exposition, the 
idolaters are called upon to state their case, and to defend it. — The change 
of person in the next clause implies that they are unable or unwilling to 
accept the challenge, or at least in doubt and hesitation with respect to it. 
They are therefore invited to deliberate together, or, as some understand it, 
to take counsel of those wiser than themselves. Instead of waiting longer 
for their plea, however, he presents his own, in the conmion form of an 
interrogitiou, asking who, except himself, had given evidence of prescience 
by explicitly foretelling events still far distant, and of saving power by 
delivering his people from calamity and bondage. — ^t^, although it strictly 
has relation to a determinate past time, seems here to be employed inde- 
finitely, as an equivalent to Qlj^. — Have not 1 Jehovah, and there is no 
other God besides mef is a Hebrew idiom equivalent to the English question, 
.Have not I, besides whom there is no other God? 

22. Turn unto me and be saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I am God^ 
and there is none besides. From the preceding declarations, it might seem 
to follow that the Gentile world had nothing to jBxpect but the perdition 

• threatened in ver. 15. But now the Prophet brings to view a gracious « 
alternative, inviting them to choose between destraction and submission, 
and shewing that the drift of the foregoing argument was not to drive the 

• heathen to despair, but to shut them up to the necessity of seeking safety 
in the favour of the one true God, whose exclusive deity is expressly made 
the ground of the exhortation. — ^^^9 does not correspond exactiy to the 
English look, but denotes the act of turning wund in order to look in a 
different direction. The text therefore bears a strong analogy to those in 
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which the heathen, when enlightened, are described as turning from their 
idols unto God., (See 1 Tbess. i. 9; Acts xiv. 15, xr. 19.) — Ths ends of 
the earth is a phrase inclusive of all nations, and is frxiquently employed in 
reference to the conversion of the Gentiles. (See Ps. xziL 28, Ixxii. 8 ; 
Zech. iz. 10.) De Wette*s version, let yourselves he saved, appears to be a 
needless refinement on the simple meaning of the passive. — ^The question, 
whether Christ is to be regarded as the speaker in this passage, is of little 
exegetical importance. To us, who know that it is only through him that 
the Father saves, this supposition appears altogether natural ; but it does 
not follow that any such impression would be made, or was intended to be 
made, upon an ancient reader. 

23. By myself I have sicom; the word is gone out of a mouth of righteous- 
nesSf and shall not return, that unto me shall hoto every knee, shall swear every 
tongue. The form of the divine oath elsewhere used is by my life, or as I 
live, (Num. xiv. 21, 28; Deut. xxxii. 40.) Hence Paul, in his quotation 
of this text (Bom. xiv. 11), uses the formula, Zw iyif, which may be 
regarded as an accurate paraphrase, though not as a rigorous translation. 
— The construction of the words '^^^ '"^R^V has perplexed interpreters. 
Jerome arbitrarily transposes them, and translates the phrase as if it were 
*^7py '^^1 word of righteousness. BosenmilUer gains the same end by sup- 
posing an unusual combination, righteousness-word, like p^^T^^^S in Ps. 
xiv. 5. Most of the modem writers make '^iJ7Y the subject of the verb K^^, 
notwithstanding the diversity of gender, and regard ^) as equivalent to 
**? '?*8. Trvih has gone out of my mouth, a word which shall not return. 
The simplest construction, although none of the later writers seem to have 
adopted it, is that proposed by J. D. Michaelis, who regards ^9 as the con- 
struct form of n^ without a suffix, and njJ7V as a genitive dependent on it, 
the mouth of righteousness or truth {aus dem unt)iiglichen Munde). — A word, 
i,e, a promise or a prophecy, is said in Hebrew to return when it is 
cancelled or recalled. (See Isaiah Iv. 11.) The kneeling and swearing 
in the last clause are acts of homage, fealty, or allegiance, which usually 
went together (1 Kings xix. 18), and involved a solemn recognition of the 
sovereignty of him to whom they were tendered. This verse affords 
a clear iUustration of the difference between the act of swearing to 
and swearing by another. (Compare chap. xix. 18, vol. i. p. 856. 
•—This text is twice applied by Paul to Christ (Rom. xiv. 11 ; Phil. ii. 10), 
in proof of his regal and judicial sovereignty. It does not necessarily pre- 
dict that all shall be converted to him, since the terms are such as to in- 
clude both a voluntary and a compulsoiy submission, and in one of these 
ways all, without exception, shall yet recognize him as their rightful 
sovereign. 

24. Only in Jehovah have I, says he, righteousness and strength; unto him 
shall he eome, and all that were incensed (or inflamed) at him shall be 
ashamed, Joseph Eimchi, takes the first words as an oath. Yes, by Je- 
hovah I David Eimchi gives the ^9 its proper meaning, and connects the 
clause with the last words of the foregoing verse. — Every tongue shall swear 
{but) only by Jehovah, Most interpreters suppose a sentence to begin with 
this verse, and HJ'T^^ to mean in Jehovah, They difier very much among 
themselves, however, as to the meaning of the words ^K 7. Yitringa, 
Ewald, and some others, render the phrase said to me, but without satis- 
factorily shewing its relation to the context. The most usual construction 
is, one says of me, which is grammatical, but seems to make the clause 
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nnmeaniDg, or at least superflaous. Perhaps the best construction is T^a 
Dieu's, who insnlates 159, and understands it to mean smjs one or sa>« h^ 
while he connects the following words with 7, as meaning are to m/ «, 
only Hebrew phrase corresponding to / have. In either case the rran ««!? 
meaning evidently is, that God alone can justify or give protection 
Vitringa's explanation of * as meaning grace, is as groondJess as the 
similar construction of ni37y by the modem Germans. — The Masoretic in- 
terpunction refers the singular verb «ia; and the plural ^K^.! to the same 
subject, nanaely, that which follows. But the difference of number seems 
designed to indicate a difference of subject, corresponding to the kinds of 
submission hinted at in ver. 23. The singular Kn; may naturally have a 
common subject with the singular TO^, viz., the " every one" who should 
eventually bow the knee and swear allegiance to Jehovah, while the plural 
^B^3.! may b6 regularly construed with the plural Dnqj^. Jarchi explains 
the whole of the last clause as describing the repentance of Jehovah's 
enemies ; but this is really the meaning only of wa; V^JJ, while the rest 
describes the final and desperate confusion of incorrigible sinners, as in 
ver. 16. On the phrase »U* ^ny compare chap. xix. 22, and on U onru 
chap. xli. 22, and Cant. i. 6. 

25. In Jehovah shall be Justified and boast themselves {orgkry) all the seed 
of Israel. This closing promise is restricted by Jarchi, in the genuine 
spirit of Rabbinism, to the literal or natm*al descendants of Jacob; but this 
is less surprising when we know that he actually violates the syntax of the 
preceding verse in order to bring W and "h, together in the sense of <mly to 
me, the speaker being Israel ! So far is this from being the correct inter- 
pretation of the verse, that it is really intended to wind up the previous 
addresses to the Gentiles with a solenm declaration of their true relation 
to the chosen people, as composed of those who really believed and feared 
God, whether Jews or Gentiles. This principle was recognised in ereiy 
admission of a proselyte to the communion of the ancient church, and at 
the change of dispensations it is clearly and repeatedly asserted as a funda- 
mental law of Christ's kingdom under every variety of form. (See Rom. x. 
12 ; Gal. iii. 28, 29 ; CoL iii. 11.) 

CHAPTER XLVL 

Intebpsetsbs are strangely divided in opinion as to the connection of 
this chapter with the context. The arbitrary and precarious nature of their 
judgments may be gathered from the fact, that Ewald separates the first two 
verses from the body of the chapter and connects th^m with the one before 
it, while Hendewerk, on the other hand, commences a new *' cycle " with the 
first verse of this chapter, and Knobel dogmatically represents it as an isolated 
composition, unconnected either with what goes before or follows. Even the 
older writers, who maintain the continuity of the discourse, appear to look 
upon the order of its parts as being not so much an organic articulation as a 
mere mechanical juxtaposition. They are therefore obliged to assume abrupt 
transitions, which, instead of explaining anything else, need to be explained 
themselves. 

All this confusion is the fruit of the erroneous exegetical hypothesis, that 
the main subject and occasion of these later prophecies is the Babylonish 
exile and the liberation from it, and that with these the other topics must be 
violently brought into connection by assuming a sufficiency of types and 
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<lonble Benses, or by charging the whole discourse with incoherence. Eqnally 
false, but far less estensive in its inflaence, is the assumption that the whole 
relates to Christ and to the new dispensation, so that even what is said of 
Babylon and Cyras must be metaphorically understood. Common to both 
hypotheses is the arbitrary and exclusive application of the most compre- 
hensive language to a part of what it really expresses, and a distorted view 
of the Prophet*s themes considered in their mutual relations and connections. 
The whole becomes perspicuous, continuous, and orderly, as soon as we 
admit what has been already proved to be the true hypothesis, viz. that the 
great theme of these prophecies is God*s designs and dealings with the 
church and with the world, and that the specific predictions which are intro- 
duced are introduced as parts or as illustrations of this one great argument. 
By thus reversing the preposterous relation of the principal elements of the 
discourse, and restoring each to its legitimate position, the connection be- 
comes clear and the arrangement easy. 

In confirmation of the general threats and promises with which chap. xlv. 
is wound up, the Prophet now exhibits the particular case of the Babylonian 
idols, as a single instance chosen from the whole range of past and future 
history. They are described as fallen and gone into captivity, wholly unable 
to protect their worshippers or save themselves, vers. 1, 2. With these he 
then contrasts Jehovah*s constant care of Israel in time past and in time to 
come, vers. 8, 4. The contrast is carried out by another description of the 
origin and impotence of idols, vers. 5-7, and another assertion of Jehovah*s 
sole divinity, as proved by his knowledge and control of the future, and by 
the raising up of Cyrus in particular, vers. 8-11. This brings him back to 
the same solemn warning of approaching judgments, and the same alternative 
of life or death, with which the foregoing chapter closes, vers. 12, 18. 

1. Bel is hawed dotcn, Neho stopping: their images are {consigned) to the 
leasts and to the cattle. Your burdens are packed up {as) a had to the weary 
(5ecut). The connection with what goes before may be indicated thus : 
see for example the fate of the Babylonian idols. Of these two are men* 
tioned, either as arbitrary samples, or as chief divinities. To these names, 
or rather to the subject of Babylonian mythology, Gesenius devotes an ex- 
cursus or appendix of thirty pages, the results of which are given in his 
Thesaurus and Lexicon. He connects Bel etymologically with the Hebrew 

/V3, and Neho with ^9) (^^^J)' ^^ ^^ corresponding to the Zeus and 
Hermes of the Greek mythology, or rather to the planets Jupiter and Mer- 
cury. The dignity of these two imaginary deities among the Babylonians 
may be learned from the extent to which these names enter into tiie com- 
position of the names of men, both in sacred and profane history. Such 
are Belshazzar, Belteshazzar, Belesys, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, 
Nabopolassar, Nabonned, &c. Beyond this nothing more is needed for 
the right interpretation of the passage, where the names are simply used to 
represent the Babylonian gods collectively. — The verb onp occurs only 
here. The Septuagint renders the two, faUen and hrohen ; the Vulgate 
gives the latter sense to both. But JTl^ is the common term for stooping, 
bowing, especially in death (Judges v. 27; 2 Kings ix. 24; Ps. xx. 9); 
and that the other is substantially synonymous, may be inferred not only 
from the parallelism, but from the analogy of the derivative noun D^, a 
hook, a tache, as beipg carved or bent. Although not essential to the 
general meaning, it is best to give the praet^ and tiie participle their dis- 
tinctive sense, as meaning strictly that the one has fallen and the other is 
now&Uing, in strict accordance with Isaiah*s practice, in descriptive passages. 
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of hnrrying the reader in medias resy of which we have already had repeated 
instances. — The pronoun in their images might he supposed to refer to the 
Babylonians, thongh not expressly mentioned ; bat as these are immediately 
addressed in the second person, it is best to understand the pronoun as refer- 
ing to Bel and Nebo, who, as heavenly bodies or imaginary deities, are 
then distinguished from the images which represented them in the vulgar 
worship. The suggestion of J. D. Michaelis, that there may be an allusion 
to some actual decay of the metallic idols in the shrines of Babylon, is incon- 
sistent with what follows in relation to their going into exile. — The Sep- 
tnagint, the Targum, and Jerome, seem to understand the next clause as 
meaning that their images become beasts, which is scarcely inteUigible. 
Most writers follow Kimchi and De Dieu in supplying KC^D from the other 
clause, iliey are (a burden) to the heaste, &c. But this assumes a very 
harsh ellipsis and is wholly unnecessary, since usage allows ? Vn to be 
taken in the sense of they are to, i. e, they now belong to, or are abandoned 
and consigned to. The common version, on the hemts, is too paraphras- 
tical. Kimchi supposes n^n and n^^? to be used in their distinctive sense 
of wild beasts and domesticated cattle, understanding by the latter, eonmion 
beasts of burden, by the former camels, elephants, &c. J. D. Michaelis 
imagines that there may be an allusion to the mythological use of 
wild beasts, such as the lions of Cybele, &c. Most interpreters re- 
gard the words as simple equivalents, or at the most as merely distin- 
guishing oxen, asses, mules, &c., from camels, dromedaries, and perhaps 
horses. — n'Sif^*^ is properly a passive participle used as a noun and meaning 
your carried things (in old English, carriages), the things which you have 
been accustomed to carry in processions or from place to place, but which 
are now to be carried in a very different manner, on the backs of animals, 
as spoil or captives. DID-IDy properly means lifted up in order to be car- 
ried, but may here be rendered packed or loaded, though this last word 
is ambiguous. — ^^^ does not necessarily denote a heavy load, but simply 
that they are a load, t. e. something to be carried. The idea of weight 
is suggested by the following word, which the Vulgate renders as an 
abstract meaning weariness {usque ad lassitudinem), but which is properly 
a feminine adjective agreeing with n^n or T^^D^ understood. 

2. They stoop, they bow together; they cannot save the load; themselves are 
gone into captivity. The first clause may mean that they are now both 
fallen ; or together may have reference to the other gods of Babylon, so 
as to mean that not only Bel and Nebo, but all the rest are fallen. — The 
last member of the first clause has been variously explained. Gesenius 
is disposed to make K^ an abstract meaning the carrying, a sense not 
worth obtaining by so harsh a supposition. The Vulgate arbitrarily re- 
verses the meaning, and instead of the thing borne understands the bearer 
{non potuenmt salvare portantem). Of those who adhere to the strict sense, 
load or burden, some understand by it the Babylonian state or empire, 
which ought to have been borne or sustained by its tutelary gods. But the 
most satisfactory interpretation is the one which gives the word the same* 
sense as in ver. 1, and applies it to the images with which the beasts were 
charged or laden. These are then to be considered as distinguished by the 
writer from the gods which they represented. Bel and Nebo are unable to 
rescue their own images. This agrees well with the remainder of the sen- 
tence, themselves are gone (or literally their sdf is gone) into captivity. 
This is the only way in which the reflexive pronoun could be made em- 
phatic here without an awkward circumlocution. There is no need, there- 
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fore, of explaining ^^^ to mean Qmr soul, t . e. the animating principle or 
• spirit by which the image was supposed to be inhabited ; much less their 
desire, i. e. the darling idols of the heathen, like Dp^^Z^D in chap. xli?. 9. 
The antithesis is really between the material images of Bel and Nebo and 
aod tJienuehes, so far as they had any real existence. The whole god, sool 
and body, all that there was of him, was gone into captivity. The idea of 
the conquest and captivity of tntelaiy gods was common in the ancient 
East, and is allnded to, besides this place, in Jer. xlviii. 7, xlix. 3 ; Hosea 
X. 6, 6 ; Dan. xi. 8, to which may be added 1 Sam. v. 1. — Whether the 
Prophet here refers to an actual event or an ideal one, and how the former 
supposition may be reconciled with the statement of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, that the great image of Bel at Babylon was not destroyed until the 
time of Xerxes, are questions growiug out of the erroneous supposition that 
the passage has exclusive reference to the conquest by Cyrus ; whereas it 
may include the whole series of events which resulted in the final down- 
fall of the Babylonian idol worship. (See voL i. p. 266.) 

3. Hearken unto me, house of Jacob, and all the remnant of the house of 
Israel, those home from the helly, those carried from the womb. By the rem- 
nant of the house of Israel Eimchi understands the remains of the ten tribes 
who were in exile ; but this is a gratnitous restriction of the meaning. The 
participles rendered home and carried are the masculine forms of those used 
in ver. 1. This repetition analogous to that in chap. xlii. 2, 8, is intended 
to suggest a contrast between the &ilure of the idols to protect their wor- 
shippers and God's incessant care of his own people. The gods of the 
heathen had to be borne by them ; but Jehovah was himself the bearer 
of his followers. And this was no new thing, but coeval with their na- 
tional existence. The specific reference to Egypt or the exodus is no 
more necessary here than in chaps, xliv. 2, 24, xlnii. 8. The carrying 
meant is that of children by the nurse or parent. The same comparison is 
frequent elsewhere. (See Num. xi. 12, Deut. i. 81, Exod. xix. 4, Isa. 
Ixiii. 9, and compare Deui xxxii. 11, 12, Hosea xi. 8, Isa. xl. 11.) — For 
helly and womb Noyes, by way of euphemistic variation, substitutes birih 
and earliest breath, — 19? W is identical with HP^P chap. xliv. 24. The 
same form of the particle occurs in Job. xx. 4, and Ps. xl. 19. 

4. The figure of an infant and its nurse was not sufficient to express the 
whole extent of God's fidelity and tenderness to Israel. The first of these 

* relations is necessarily restricted to the earliest period of life, bnt God's 
protection is continued without limit. And to old age I am He (t. e. the 
same), and to gray hair I will hear (you) ; I have done it and I wiU carry 
and I will bear and save (you), Hitzig supposes this to mean that Israel 
was already old, as in chap, xlvii. 6; but others much more probably 
refer it to the fiture, and regard the expressions as indefinite. As I 
have done in time past, so I will do hereafter. The general analogy 
between the life of individuals and that of nations is sufficientiy obvious, 
and is finely expressed by Florus in his division of the Boman History 
into the periods of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. But Yit- 
ringa mars the beautiful analogy when he undertakes to measure off the 
penods in the history of Israel from his birth in Egypt, through his 

" infancy in the desert, his youth xmder the Judges, his manhood until 
Jotham, his old age until Alexander, and his gray hairs, or extreme old 
age, beyond that period. — Tlie reference of these terms to God himself as 
the Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9), is too absurd to need refutation or admit 
of it 
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5. To whom will ye liken me and equal and compare me, that toe may he 
(literally and we shall be) like f This is an indirect eonclosion from the 
contrast in the foregoing contest. If sach be the power of idols, and 
such that of Jehovah, to whom will ye compare him ? The fozxu of ex- 
pression is like that in chap. xL 18, 25. 

6. The prodigals (or lavish ones) will weigh gold from the hag, and silver 
with the rod; they will hire a gilder, and he will make it a god; they will 
bow down, yea, they will fall prostrate, D^?} is commonly explained as a 
participle in the sense of pouring out or lavishing ; but thus understood it 
is of difficult consiraction. Yitringa resolves it into Dy^ DH ; bat this is 
contrary to usage. If we make it agree with the subject of the verbs in 
ver. 5 {ye who pour out, &c.), we must suppose an abrupt change of person 
in the next clause. The first construction above given is the one proposed 
by Schmidius, who makes D*^jn the subject of the verb ^Vpp^. We may 
then explain D^^^p either as meaniug taken out of the purse, or in reference 
to the bog of weights, in which sense it is used in Deut xxv. 18 ; Micah 
vi. 11. n.3|3 is properly a reed, then any rod or bar, such as the shaft of a 
candlestick (Exod. xxv. 81), and here the beam of a balance, or the gra- 
duated rod of a steelyard. — The verse has reference to the wealthier class 
of idol-worshippers. 

7. They will lift him on the shoulder, they will carry him, they will set 
him in his place, and he toill stand (there), from his place he will not move; 
yes, one will cry to him, and he will not answer ; from his distress he will (or 
can) not save him. The idol is not only the work of man's hands, but 
entirely dependent on him for the slightest motion. No wonder, therefore, 
that he cannot hear the prayers of his worshippers, much less grant them 
the deliverance and protection which they need. 

8. Remember this and shew yourselves men ; briny it home, ye apostates, to 
{your) mind or {heart). — ^By (Am Jarchi understands what follows; but it 
rather means what goes before, viz., the proof just given of the impotence 
of idols, the worshippers of which, whether Jews or Gentiles, are addressed 
in this verse as apostates or rebels against God. The restriction of the 
term to apostate Jews is perfectly gratuitous. — The verb ^^V^riri is a ^ira^ 
TayofAfwf, and admits of several different explanations. Joseph Eimchi 
derived it from 9, fire, and explained it to mean, **be inflamed or red- 
dened,*' i.e. blush. So the Vulgate, confundamini. The Targum and 
Jarchi understand it to mean '' fortify or strengthen yourselves," and con- 
nect it with Wp^^foundatione (chap. xvi. 7). Bochart derives it from 
tJ^K, a man, and identifies it with the Motl^te^ of 1 Cor. xvi. 18. Vitringa 
objects that the apostates would not be exhorted to fortify themselves in 
unbelief. Hitadg replies that the clauses are addressed to different parties, 
which is wholly arbitrary. Gesenius removes the objection by giving to 
the verb the sense of acting rationally, not like children (1 Cor. xiv. 20), 
or as Eimchi says, like beasts which have neither judgment nor considera- 
tion. Vitringa objects, moreover, that the form would be ^SS^^nn ; Hitzig 
more plausibly, that it would be ^(^l^ljiri from the acknowledged root K^^^ ; 
but there is no absurdity in supposing that the verbfd form was derived 
from the contracted CS^K which is in common use. — ks an exegetical mon- 
strosity it may be stated here that Paulus explains the Hebrew word by the 

Arabic one \ meaning to dnve camels by the use of the syllable is! is! 
VOL. n. N 
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;. 9, 10. jRemember former things of old (or from etemiiy)^ for lam the 
Mighty and there is no other ^ God and there is none like me, deelaring from 
the first the last, and from ancient time the things which are not {get) done 
(or made), saying, My counsel shall stand and all my pleasure IwiU do. He 
calls npon them to consider the proofs of his eselasive deity, afforded not 
only hy the nullity of all conflicting claims, bnt by the fact of his infallible 
foreknowledge, as attested by the actaal prediction of events long before their 
occorrence. — Instead of /or some read that, on the ground that the thing to 
be believed was his divinity ; the former things being cited merely as the 
proofs of it. — Declaring the last for the first, or the end from the begiiming, 
means declaring the whole series of events included between these extremes, 
n^p^ does not strictly mean the end as opposed to the beginning, but the 
latter part of anything as opposed to the preceding part, whatever the ex- 
tent of either of their relative proportions. Hence it often means futurity, 
boUi absolute and relative, without necessarily defining the terminus a quo 
from which it is to be computed. — My comisel sJiall stand, i, e. my purpose 
shall be executed. (See chap. vii. 7, viii. 10, xiv. 24, zliv. 26.) All the 
modem writers seem to be agreed in giving ^y^p the sense of my will or 
pleasure, although not at all more natural or necessary here than in chap, 
xliv. 28, where it is made a proof of later date, and of a diction different 
from that of Isaiah. — All the expressions of the ninth verse have occurred 
before in different combinations. (See chap. xlii. 14, xliii. 18, xlv. 21, 
&c,) According to Maurer, former things here means /ormer events, as 
in chap. xliiL 18, xlviii. 8, not former predictions, as in chap. xlii. 9, 
xliii. 9. 

11. Calling from the east a bird of prey, from a land of distance the man 
of his counsel ; I have both said and will also bring it to pass, I have formed 
(the plan) and will also do it. From the general assertion of his provi- 
dence and power, he now passes to that specific proof of it which has so 
frequently been urged before, *viz., the raising up of Cyrus ; but without the 
mention of his name in this case, and with an indefiniteness of expression 
which is perfectly well suited to the general analogy of prophecy, as well as 
to the views already taken in the exposition of chap. xliv. 28. (See above, 
p. 175). — Calling includes prediction and efficiency,, not only annoxmcing 
but calling into being. Most of the modem writers give to t^^S here the 
specific sense of eagle^ some on account of a supposed affinity between the 
Hebrew name and the Greek o^tro;, others because of the frequent similar 
allusions to the eagle elsewhere (see Jer. xlix. 22 ; Ezek. xvii. 2, 8, 12 ; 
comp. Isaiah xl.'Sl), others supposing a reference to the Persian ensign. 
But the very vagueness of the usual sense entitles it to the preference for 
reasons just suggested. — The point of comparison is not mere swiftness or 
rapidity of conquest (Hosea viii. 1, Hab. i. 8, Jer. xlviii. 80), bnt rapacity 
and fierceness. Enobel arbitrarily assumes that Media and Persia are 
distinctly and specifically meant by the east and the far country, whereas 
the language is designedly indefinite. — Man of his counsel does not mean 
his counsellor, as it does in chap. zL 18, but either the executor of his 
purpose, or the agent himself purposed, t. e, foreordained by €k)d. The 
marginal reading {my counsel) probably arose from the seeming harshness 
of the encdlage persona: ; but this is a figure much too frequent in Isaiah to 
require elimination by a change of text. It is as if he had said, I am he 
that calls the man of his counsel,' after which the constmction is continued 
regularly in the first person. — ^^ denotes accession, and is sometimes 
equivalent to also, sometimes to nay more. It has here the force of not 
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only this but dUo that, or both this and also that. — *1V2 is not here synony- 
moas with n'^ as in chap. xliv. 2, bnt ppposed to it, meaning to conceire 
or form the plan of anything, as in chap. xxii. 11, xxxviii. 26, Jer. xviii. U, 
Ps. xciv. 20, Isa. zxxvii. 26. The antithesis expressed is that between 
design and execution. The feminine suffix corresponds to oar neater pro- 
noon it, referring to the feminine noan n>*K, t. e. purpose or counsel. 

12. Hearken to me, ye stout of heart, those far from righteousness. By an 
easy and natural association, he subjoins to these proofs of his own divinity, 
both past and future, a warning to those who were unwilling to receive 
them. Strength of heart implies, though it does not directly signify, 
stubbornness or obstinacy, and a settled opposition to the will of God. 
Because *^^?^ is sometimes absolutely used in the sense of a bull (Ps. xxii. 
18, 1. 18), Hitzig says that it here strictly means biUla in intellect {Stiere 
an Vemunft), — ^The same persons are here described sa far from righteous- 
ness, which some understand as meaning far from rectitude or truth, t. e. 
deceitful, insincere. Others explain it to mean those who regard the exhi- 
bition of God's righteousness as still far distant. But the only natural inter- 
pretation is the one which gives the words their obvious and usual sense, as 
signifying those who are not righteous before God, in other words the 
wicked, the words /ar/rom expressing the degree of their depravity. 

13. / have brought near my righteousness, it shall not be far off; and my 
salvation, it shall not tarry; and I will give {or place) in Zion my salvation, 
to Israel my glory* Because righteousness and salvation frequently occur 
as parallel expressions, most of the modem German writers treat them as 
synonymous, whereas ooe denotes the cause and the other the effect, one 
relates to God, and the other to man. The sense in which salvation 
can be referred to the righteousness of God is clear from chap. i. 27. 
(See vol. i. p. 98.) The exhibition of God's righteousness consists 
in the salvation of his people and the simultaneous destruction of his 
enemies. To these two classes it was therefore at the same time an 
object of desire and dread. The stout-hearted mentioned in ver. 12 were 
not prepared for it, and, unless they were changed, must perish when God*s 
righteousness came near. — ^The last words admit of two constructions, one 
of which repeats the verb and makes it govern the last noun (I will give 
zuy glory unto Israel) ; the other makes the clause a supplement to what 
precedes, I will give salvation in Zion unto Israel (who is) my glory. In 
illustration of the latter, see chaps, xliv. 28, Ldi. 8 ; Jer. xxxiii. 9. The 
other construction has more of the parallel or balanced form which is com- 
monly considered characteristic of Hebrew composition. In sense they 
ultimately coincide, since Israel could become Jehovah's glory only by 
Jehovah's gloiy being bestowed upon him. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Hebe again we meet with the most discordant and unfounded assump- 
tions, as to the connection of this chapter with the context, and arising 
from the same misapprehension of the general design of the whole prophecy* 
Hitzig, because he cannot make it fit into an artificial system of his own, 
involving the hypothesis of several successive compositions, corresponding 
to the progress of events under Cyrus, arbitrarily describes it as an insu- 
lated prophecy, older than those which now precede it, and afterwards 
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wrought into its present place. In support of this tiolent and desperate 
assumption he appeals to the dose coxmection between the last verse of 
chap, xlyi., and the fjrst of chap, xlviii ; an argument which might be used, 
with equal plausibility, to throw out any portion of the book, because 
throughout these later prophecies certain apostrophes and other formulas are 
constantly recurring at irregular intervals. Hendewerk, on the other hand, 
80 far from seeing any want of continuity between this chapter and the two 
before and after it, represents the three as constituting a ** cycle " or divi- 
sion of a cycle. But even those who hold a middle course between these 
violent extremes commit the usual error of inverting the legitimate relation 
of the topics to each other, by making the prediction of the downfall of 
Babyloh the Prophet's main theme, and not a specific illustration of it. 
The difficulties which this false assumption has occasioned with respect to 
the arrangement of the chapter will be seen below from the interpretation of 
the fourth verse. Another undesirable effect of the same error is the neces- 
sity imposed upon some eminent interpreters, Yitringa for example, of 
superadding to their exposition of the chapter on account of what they call 
its mystical sense, that is to say, the application of its terms in the New 
Testament to Borne, both Pagan and Apostate (Bev. xviii.). Such a pro- 
ceeding may be looked upon as necessary on the supposition that the 
Babylon here threatened is the great theme of the prophecy ; but if it is 
merely introduced as a remarkable example of God's dealings with his 
enemies and those of his people, it is difficult to see why its images and 
terms may not be used in other prophecies directed against other objects, 
without compelling us to comprehend those objects in the proper scope of 
the original prediction. Cowper has paraphrased the song of Israel over 
the fallen king of Babylon in chap, xiv., and put it in the mouth of the 
Peruvian Incas upbraiding their Spanish tyrants. If it could now be 
proved that Cowper was inspired when he wrote this poem, would it follow 
that the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah had reference eiUier literal or mystical 
to Pizarro or Peru ? If this would not be a legitimate conclusion in the 
supposed case, then all the £Eu:ts of the real case may be sufficiently 
accounted for, by simply assuming that the costume of this prophecy was 
reproduced by inspiration in another, on a subject similar but not identical ; 
that this new prophecy is not a repetition or an explanation but at most an 
imitation of the old one ; and finally, that what Yitringa calls the mystical 
sense of the chapter now before us is really the strict sense of another 
passage, and belongs therefore not to the interpretation of Isaiah, but to 
that of the Apocalypse. The following seems to be the true analysis. 

- Having exemplified his general doctrine, as to God's ability and purpose 
to do justice both to friends and foes, by exhibiting the downfJEdl of the 
Babylonian idols, he now attains the same end by predicting the downfall 
of Babylon itself, and of the State to which it gave its name. Under the 
figure of a royal virgin, she is threatened with extreme degradation and ex- 
posure, vers. 1-8. Connectmg this event with Israel and Israel's God, as 
the great themes which it was intended to illustrate, ver. 4, he predicts the 
&11 of the empire more distinctly, ver. 5, and assigns as a reason the 
oppression of God's people, ver. 6, pride and self-confidence, vera. 7-9, 
especially reliance upon human wisdom and upon superstitious arts, all 
which would prove entirely insufficient to prevent the great catastrophe, 
vers. 10-15. 

- 1. Comedown! By a beautiful apostrophe, the mighty power to be 
humbled is addressed directly, and the prediction of her humiliation clothed 
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in the fonn of a command to exhibit the external signa of it. — 8U 
on the dust! This, which is the literal translation of the Hebrew 
phrase, may be conformed to oar idiom either by snbstitnting in for orit 
or by miderstanding *^9 to denote, as it sometimes does, the solid 
gronnd. (See chap. ii. 19, vol. i. p. 105.) The act of sitting on the 
ground is elsewhere mentioned as a customary sign of grief. (See chap, 
iii. 26 ; Lam. ii. 10 ; Job ii. 18.) Bat here it is designed, chiefly if not 
exclusively, to suggest the idea of dethronement which is afterwards ex- 
pressed distinctly. — The next phrase is commonly explained to mean virgin 
daughter of Babel (t. e, Babylon)^ which, according to Gesenius, is a collec- 
tive personification of the inhabitants. But as n^^n^, notwithstanding its 
construct form, is really in apposition with n^ {virgin daughter)^ so ri3 may 

be in apposition with ?9I^ {daughter Bahd), and denote not the daughter 
of Babylon, but Babylon itself, personified as a virgin and a daughter, 
in which case the latter word may have the wide sense of the French 
filUf and be really synonymous with virgin, (See chap, xxxvii. 22, 
p. 65.) Bnt whatever may be the primary import of the phrase, 
it is admitted upon all hands to be descriptive either of the city of 
Babylon, or of the Babylonian State and nation. Whether that power 
is described as a virgin because hitherto unconquered, is much more 
doubtful, as this explanation seems to mar the simplicity of the description 
by confounding the sign with the thing signified. — Sit to the earth I i, e, 
close to it, or simply on it, as Ps. ix. 5, where the vague sense of the 
particle is determined by the verb and noun with which it stands con- 
nected. To sit as to a throne can only mean to sit upon it. There is no 
throne. Some connect this with what goes before, in this way : sit on 
the earth without a throne. But there is no need of departing from the 
idiomatic form of the original, in which these words are a complete pro- 
position, which may be connected with what goes before by supplying 
a causal particle : ''sit on the earth, for you have now no throne.*' 
— Daughter of Chasdim ! This last is the common Hebrew name 
for the Chaldees or Chaldeans, the race introduced by the Assyrians, 
at an early period, into Babylonia. (See chap, xxiii. 18, vol. i. pp. 
898-9. Compare also what is said above, on chap, xliii. 14.) If taken 
here in this sense, it may be understood to signify the government, or 
the collective members of this race. Bosenmiiller applies it to the city, 
and supposes it to be so called because built by the Chaldeans. But 
this is equally at variance with history and with the analogy of other 
cases where a like explanation would be inadmissible. Daughter of ChaS' 
dim must of course be an analogous expression to the parallel phrase 
daughter of Babei^ which certainly cannot mean a city built by Babylon. 

Besides the strict use of D^*?^ as a plural, it is unequivocally used now 
and then as the name of the country, analogous to ^V^. which is a 
dual. See for example Jer. Ii. 24, 85, where we read of the inhahitante 
of Chasdim, and Ezek. xvi. 29, where it takes the local or directive n. 
If the word be so explained in this case, it will make the correspond- 
ence of the clauses still more exact. — For thou shaU not add (or corUinue) 
to he calUd, would be the natural and usual conclusion of the phrase; 
instead of which we have here they shall not eaU thee, which is common 
enongh as an indefinite expression equivalent to a passive, and only 
remarkable for its combination with the preceding words, although the 
sense of the whole clause is quite obvious. Ihou shalt not continue 
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io "U called (or ihey tihaU no longer Ml ikee) Under void ddieate, f . e. they 
flhall no longer have occasion so to 'call theei because thou shalt no 
longer be so. The same two epithets are found in combination, Dent, 
xxviii. 64, from which place it is dear that they are not so much de- 
scriptive of Yolaptaoos and vicious habits as of a delicate and easy mode of 
life, such as ihat of a princess compared with that of a female slave. The 
testimonies of the ancient writers as to the prevalent iniquities of Babylon 
belong rather to a subsequent part of the description. All that is here 
meant is that the royal virgin must descend from the throne to the dust, 
and relinquish the luxuries and comforts of her foimer mode of life. 

•2. Take millstones and grind meal! Even among the Bomans this was 
considered one of the most servile occupations. In the East it was espe- 
cially work of female slaves. Esod. zi. 5, Matt. zziv. 41. — Uncover {i.e, 
lift up or remove) thy veil I One of the Arabian poets speaks of certain 
ladies as appearing unveiled so that they resembled slaves, which is ezacUy 
the idea here expressed. Yitringa and others render ^D?y thy hair or thy 
braided locksf which rests on an Arabic analogy, as the sense of veU, now 

commonly adopted, does on Chaldee usage. The parallel word ^^^ is also 
nnderstood by some as meaning hair, by others the foot, or the sleeve ; but 
most interpreters are now agreed in giving it the sense of shirt, and to 
the whole phrase that of lift up (literally strip) thy skirt (or train), corre- 
sponding to the lifting of the veil in the preceding clause. — Uncover the 
leg, cross streams ! The ouly question as to this clause is, whether it refers, 
as Gesenius and Ewald think, to the fording of rivers by female captives as 
they go into exile, or to the habitual exposure of the person, by which 
women of the lowest class are especially distinguished in the East. The 
latter explanation, which is that of Yitringa, is entitled to the preference, 
not only because we read of no deportation of the Babylonians by Cyrus, 
but because the other terms of the description are confessedly intended to 
contrast to conditions of life or classes of society. 

8. The same idea of exposure is now carried out to a revolting extreme. 
'Let thy nakedness he uncovered, likewise let thy shame he seen. This conveys 
no new idea, but is simply the climax of the previous description. — / mil 
take vengeance. The metaphor is here exchanged for literal expressions by 
so easy a transition that it scarcely attracts notice. The destruction of 
Babylon is firequentiy set forth as a righteous retribution for the wrongs of 
Israel. (See. Jer. 1. 15, 28.) — I will not (or I shall not) meet a man. Of 
the various and discordant explanations of this clause, it will suffice to 
itiiention one or two of the most current or most plausible. Some give Vi^ 
the sense which it has elsewhere when followed by the preposition 3, vis. 
that of interceding. Thus Jarchi understands the words to mean, I will 
not intercede with (or solicit) any man to avenge me, but avenge myself. 
Orotius gives the verb the sense of admitting intercession ; and Lowth, for 
the same purpose, reads P^^fiK in the Hiphil form {neiikeT will I sujffw man 
io intercede with me). Gesenius, in his Oommentaiy, traces an affinity 
between Vi^ and ^SB to visit, and explains the clause to mean I wHl spare 
no man. In his Thesaurus he connects it with V^), Tnyflw, and paciscor, 
. (Emd agrees with Maurer in translating, / will strike (or ratify) a league with 
ho man. But the explanation most agreeable to usage, and at the same 
time simplest as to syntax, is, T shall (or trt7^) meet no man This is not to 
be understood, however, with Yitringa, as meaning that he would find no 
one to avenge him, or that if he did not, he would still avenge himself. 
The true sense is that expressed by Bosenmiiller, I shall encounter no man, 
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i.s. no man will be able to resist me. '^This'simple explanation is at tlie same 
time one of the most ancient, as we find it distinctly expressed by Symmachns 
(oux dvrianytfiiui fioi avtfg«firo() and in the Yolgate (turn reaistet tniki homo).- 
. — Independetly of these minuter qaestions, it is clear that the whole 
clause is a laconic explanation of the figures which precede, and which are 
snmmed up in the simple bat terrific notion of resistless and inexorable 
Tengeance. 

. 4. Our Eedtemer (or as for our Redeemer)^ Jehovah of hosts {is) his name, 
the JEoly One of Israel, The downfall of Babylon was but a proof that 
the Deliverer of Israel was a sovereign and eternal Being, and yet bound to 
his own people in the strongest and tenderest covenant relation. Thus 
understood, the verse does not even interrupt the sense, but makes it 
clearer, by recalling to the reader*s mind the great end for which the event 
took place and for which it is here predicted. Compare with this Lowth*s 
pedantic supposition of a chorus, which is scarcely more natural than that 
of a committee or of a jury, and Eichhom's deplorable suggestion that the 
verse is a devout reflection of some Jewish reader, accidenUdly transplanted 
from the margin to the text. This is jastly represented by Gesenius as a 
makeshift {Nothbelidf), a description equally appropriate to many of his 
own erasures elsewhere, if not to his extiavagant assumption here, that the 
words thus saith have been left out at the beginning of the sentence. 
Maurer improves upon the strange exegetical device by making the verse 
merely introductory to that which follows. Thus saith our Redeemer^ whose 
name is Jehovah of hosts^ ike Holy One of Israel, Sit in silence^ &c. In 
this way everything may easily be made to denote anything. The only 
tenable conclusion is the obvious and simple one, that this is a distinct 
link in the chain of the prophetic argument, by which the fall of Babylon is 
brought into connection and subordination to the proof of God's supremacy 
as shewn in the protection and salvation of his people. That the Prophet 
speaks here in his own person, is but a single instance of a general usage, 
characteristic of the whole composition, in which God is spoken of, spoken 
to, or introduced as speaking, in constant alternation ; yet without con- 
fusion, or the slightest obscuration of the general meaning. 

5. Sit silent (or in silence), and go into darkness (or a dark place), daugh* 
ier of Chasdim ! The allusion is to natural and usual expressions of sorrow 
and despondency. (See Lam. ii. 10, iii. 2, 28.) The explanation of dark- 
ness as a metaphor for prison does not suit the context, and is no more 
natural or necessary here than in chap. xlii. 7. — For thou shalt.not con' 
iinue to he called (or they shall not continue io call thee) mistress of king- 
dams. This is an allusion to the Babylonian empire, as distinguished from 
Babylonia Proper, and including many tributary States which Xenophon 
enumerates. In like manner the Assyrian king is made to ask (chap. x. 8), 

* Are not my princes altogether kings ? 

6. I was toroth against my people; I profaned my heritage, i. e, I sufibred 
my chosen and consecrated people to be treated as something common and 
unclean. In the same sense God is said before (chap, xliii. 28) to have 
profaned the holy princes. Israel is called Jehovah*s heritage, as being his 
perpetual possession, continued from one generation to another. This 
general import of the figure is obvious enough, although there is an essen- 
tial difference between this case and that of literal inheritance, because in 
the latter, the change and succession affect the proprietor, whereas in the 
former they affect the thing possessed, and the possessor is unchangeable. 
— And I gave them into thy liand, as my instruments of chastisement. 
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Thau didii not ihow them merey^ UteanJlj place (give or appoint) ii to them. 
God*8 proTidential purpose was not even known to hia instraments, and 
could Dot therefore be the role of their conduct or the measure of their 
responsibility. Though unconsciously promoting. his designs, their own 
ends and motiyes were entirely corrupt In the precisely analogous case 
of the Assyrian, it is said (chap. x. 7)» he will not think «o, and hia heart 
not 80 toUl purpose f heeatue to destroy (i>) in hie heart and to aU offnatione 
not a few, — The general charge is strengthened by a specific aggrayation. 
On the aged thou did$t aggravate thy yoke (or make it heavy) exceedingly, 
Eoppe, Gesenius, Maurer, and Hitzig, understand this of the whole people, 
whom they suppose to be described as old, t. e. as having reached the period 
of natural decsepitude. Umbreit agrees with Grotius and Yitringain preferring 
the strict sense of the words, viz. that they are cruelly oppressive even to 
the aged captives, under which Yitringa is disposed to include elders in 
office and rank, as well as in age. The particular form of inhumanity is 
charged upon the Babylonians by Jeremifdi twice (Lam. iv. 16, v. 12), and 
in both cases he connects D^^Pt with a parallel term denoting rank or office, 
viz., priests and princes. Between the two interpretations of the clause 
which have been stated, Knobel undertakes to steer a middle course, by 
explaining |Sl to mean aged in the strict sense, but supposing at the same 
time that this single act of tyranny is put for inhumanity in general. (Com- 
pare Deut. zxviii. 50.) The essential meaning of the clause, as a descrip- 
tion of inordinate severity to those least capable of retaliation or resistance, 
still remains the same in either case. 

7. And thou saidstf For ever l shall he a mistress, i, e, a mistress of king' 
dome, the complete phrase which occurs above in ver. 5. The sense of 
queen is therefore wholly inadequate, unless we understand it to mean queen 
of queene or queen of kings. The ellipsis suggested may perhaps account 
for the use of what might seem to be a construct form, instead of the syno- 
nymous •T'^^l (1 Kings xi. 19). Hitzig, however, goes too far when he 
makes this a ground for disregarding the accentuation and connecting the 
two words '^9 ni^.l in the sense of a mistress of eternity, t. e, a perpetual 
mistress. (Compare Gen. xlix. 26, Hab. iii. 6, Isa. ix. 5.) As examples 
of the segholate termination of the absolute form, Maurer cites T\\p)^ (Ezek. 
xvL 80) and ^^^M (Ezek. xvii. 8). Hitzig also objects to the IVIasoretio 
interptmction, that it requires *18 to be taken in the sense of so that, contrary 
to usage. . But this, though assumed by Gesenius and most of the other 
modem writers, is entirely gratuitous. The conjunction has its proper sense 
of until, as in Job. xiv. 6 ; 1 Sam. xx. 41, and the meaning of the clause is, 
that she had persisted in this evil course until at last it had its natural effect 
of blinding the mind and hardening the heart Thou saidst. For ever 1 shall 
he a mstrese, till (at last) thou didst not lay these (things) to thy heart. The 
idea of causal dependence {so that) is impUed but not expressed. Laying 
to heart, including an exercise of intellect and feeling, occurs, with sUght 
variations as to form, in chap. xlii. 25, xliv. 19, xlvi. 8. — Thou didst Tiot 
remember the end (or IcUter part, or issue) of it, i, e, of the course pursued, 
the feminine pronoun being put for a neuter as in chap. xlvi. 11, and often 
elsewhere. The apparent solecism of remembering the future may be solved 
by observing that the thing forgotten was the knowledge of the future once 
possessed, just as in conmion parlance we use hope in reference to the past, 
because we hope to find it so, or hope that something questionable now will 
•prove hereafter to be thus and thus. 

8. And noWf a conmion form of logical resumption and conclusion, very 
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nearly corresponding to onr phrases, this being so, or, sndi being the case. 
— Hear this^ t. «. what I have just said, or am just about to saj, or both. 
Oh voluptuous one! The common version, thou that art given to pUasurea^ 
is sabstantiallj correct, bnt in form too paraphrastical. The translation 
delieate^ which some give, is inadequate at least upon the common supposi- 
tion that this term is not intended, like the kindred ones in ver. 1, to con* 
trast the two conditions of prosperity and downfall, but to bring against the 
Babylonians the specific charge of gross licentiousness, in proof and illus- 
tration of which "VitriDga quotes the words of Quintus Curtius ; mJiil urbis^ 
ejus corruptiui moribus, nee ad irritandas iUiciendasque immodtcas volupUites 
inetnictius, to which, after certain gross details, the historian adds, Baby- 
lonii maxime in vinum et qua ebrutatem sequuntur efusi aunt. This corrup- 
tion of morals, as in other like cases, is supposed to have been aggravated 
by the wealth of Babylon, its teeming population, and the vast concourse 
of foreign visitors and residents. After all, however, as this charge is not 
repeated or insisted on, it may be doubted whether the epithet in question 
was intended to express more than the fact of her abundant prosperity 
about to be exchanged for desolation and disgrace. — Hie {one) tilting in 
security. The common version, dwelkstt is as much too vague as that of 
Ewald, which explains it to mean sitting on a tfirone, is too specific. Sit- 
ting seems rather to be mentioned as a posture of security and ease. — 
The {one) saying in her heart (or to herself), I {am) and none besides^ i. e, 
none like or equal to me. There has been much dispute respecting the 
precise sense of ^PPK ; but the question is only of grammatical importance, 
as all admit that the whole phrase "riy ^p^K is equivalent in import to the 
common one ^"W T^ (chap. xlv. 5, 6, 18, &c.) The only doubt is whether 
^PPV is simply negative like P^, or exceptive {Jbesides me), or at the same 
time negative and exceptive {none besides me). This double explanation is 
given by Noldius and Yitringa, but is justly regarded by the later writers 
as untenable. Cocceius makes it mean besides me, and assumes an inter- 
rogation, which is altogether arbitrary. De Dieu adopts the same con- 
struction, but suggests that V^^ may mean only /, as d|^ certainly means 
only in Num. xii. 85, xxiii. 18. This is adopted by Gesenius in his Com- 
mentary. Hitzig objects that 'i^V is then supeidSuous, and that analogy would 
require ^}^ D^^. He therefore makes it simply exceptive {besides me)^ and 
supposes an ellipsis of the negative. Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Enobel, and Gesenius in the notes to the second edition of his version, 
follow J. H. Michaelis in making it a paragogic form and simply negative 
{there is no other, or none besides), Maurer goes further, and explains 'W 
as a substantive, dependent on the construct form before it ; literally, 
nothing of more. The sentiment expressed is that of Martial with respect 
to Bome, cui par ext nihil et nihU secundum. (Compare the words of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 80.) There is even an assumption of divine 
supremacy in these words, when compared with the frequent use of the 
pronoun I, in the solenm declarations of Jehovah (chap. xlv. 6, 12, 
xliii. 11, ^.)— 7 shaU not sit {as) a widow. The figure of a virgin is now 
exchanged for that of a wife, a strong proof that the sign was, in the 
writer's view, of less importance than Uie thing signified. It is needless 
to inquire, with Yitringa, whether the husband, whose loss is here implied, 
be the king or the chief men collectively. It is not the city or the State 
of which widowhood is directly predicated, but the royal personage that 
represents it. The same comparison is used by Jeremiah of Jerusalem 
(I^m. i. 1). (Compare Isa. li. 18-20, liv. 1. 4, 5 ; Bev. xiv. 7.) Ac- 
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cording to J. D. Micbaelis, the State is the mother, the soldiers or eitizenir 
her sons, and the king her husband, which he illustrates by the use of the 
title Dey and other terms of relationship to designate the State, the govern-' 
ment, &c., in Algiers and other puis of Barbary; To aii as a widow is 
is considered by Gesenius as suggesting the idea of a mourner ; yet in his 
German version he omits the word entirely, and translates, '* I shall never 
be a widow," in which he is closely followed by De Wette. All the inter- 
preters, from Grotius to Ewald, seem to understand widowhood as a specific 
figure for the loss of a king ; but Enobel boldly questions it, and applies 
the whole clause to the loss of allies, or of all friendly intercourse with 
foreign nations. — And I shaU not know (by experience) the loss of children. 
This paraphrastical expression is the nearest approach that we can make 
in English to the pregnant Hebrew word 7^^^. Bereavement and childless- 
ness may seem at first sight more exact, but the first is not exclusively 
appropriate to the loss of children, and the last does not suggest the idea 
of Joss at all. This last clause is paraphrased by Noyes, nor see myself 
childless ; better by Henderson, nor know what it is to be childless. 

9. And they shall come to thee. The form of expression seems to have 
some reference to the phrase I shall not know in the preceding verse. As 
if he had said, they shall no longer be unknown or at a distance, they shall 
come near to thee. These tioOf or both these {things), from which she 
thought herself secare for ever. — Suddenly. Vyj is a noun, and originally 
means the twinkling of an eye, and then a moment, but is often used 
adverbially in the sense of suddenly. That it has the derivative sense 
here may be inferred from the addition of the words in one day, which 
would bo a striking anticlimax if V^^ strictly meant a moment or the 
twinkling of an eye. This objection is but partially removed by Lowth*s 
change of the interpunction (r/i^^e two things in a moment, in one day loss of 
children and widowhood!), because the first expression is still much the 
strongest, unless we understand in one day to express not mere rapidity or 
suddenness, but the concurrence of the two privations. — Loss of children 
and widowhood, as in the verse preceding, are explained by most interpre- 
ters as figures for the loss of king and people. — In their perfection, literally, 
according to it, t. e. in the friUest measure possible, implying total loss and 
destitution. — They have come upon thee. The English version makes its 
future like the verb in the preceding clause ; but this is wholly arbitrary. 
There is less objection to the present form adopted by the modem German 
writers ; but according to the principle already stated and exemplified so 
often, it is best to give the word its proper meaning, and to understand it 
not as a mere repetition of what goes before, but as an addition to it, or at 
least a variation in the mode of exhibition. What he at first saw coming, 
he now sees actually come, and describes it accordingly. — Of the 9 in the 
next clause there are three interpretations. Ewald agrees with the English 
Version and the Yulgate in explaining it to mean propter, on account of, 
and supposing it to bring a new specific charge against the Babylonians, by 
assigning a new cause for their destruction, viz. their cultivation of the 
occult arts. Gesenius and the other recent writers follow Calvin and Yit- 
ringa in making it mean notwithstanding, as in chap. y. 25, and Num. xiv. 
11. There is then no new charge or reason assigned, but a simple decla- 
ration of the insufficiency of superstitious arts to save them. But a better 
course than either is to give the particle its proper sense of in or t» th^ 
midst of, which suggests both the other ideas, but expresses more, viz., 
that they should perish in the very act of using these unlawful and unprofit- 
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able means of preservation. — In the mvUUude of thy emAantmenis,' in the 
abundance of thy tpdU (or charms). The parallel terms, thong^ applied to 
the^same objects, are of different origin, the first denoting primarilj prayers 
or acts of worship, and then superstitions rites ; the other specificallj mean- 
ing bans or spells (from *^n to hind)^ with reference, as Gesenins supposes, 
to the outward act of tying magical knots, but as the older writers think, 
to the restraining or constraining influence supposed to be eierted on the 
victim, or even on the gods themselves. — The construction of 'i'^'Q here is 
unusual. Gesenius regards it as immediately dependent upon i^VI{ 
althongh separated from it by an intervening woid, the mvXtitude of strength, 
i.e. the strong multitude of thy enchantments. Maurer says that *^^9 is 
construed as an adjective ; while Hitzig makes it as usual an adverb, quidi- 
fying '"ip>7i which is here equivalent to an infinitive. In either case the 
sense is essentially the same, viz., that of very powerful, or very numerotte, 
or very powerful and numerous enchantments. The prevalence' of these 
arts in ancient Babylon is explicitly affirmed bv Diodorus Siculus, and 
assumed as a notorious fact by other ancient writers. 

\0, And {yet) thou art (or tcast) secure in thy wickedness. Titringa and most 
of the later writers have thou trustedsi in thy vcichedness, but difier as to the 
precise sense of the last word, some referring it, with Jerome, to the occult arts 
of the preceding verse, others making it denote specifically tyranny or fraud, 
or both combined as in chap, xxxiii. 1. But even in the places which are 
cited in proof of this specific explanation (such as chap. xiii. 11, Neh. iii. 9, 
&c.), the restriction is either suggested by the context or entirely gratuitous. 
There is therefore no sufficient reason for departing from the wide sense of 
the word as descriptive of the whole congeries of crimes with which the 
Babylonians were chargeable. But neither in the wide nor the restricted 
sense could their wickedness itself be an object of trust. It is better, there- 
fore, to give the verb the absolute meaning which it frequently has else- 
where, and to explain the whole phrase as denoting that they went on in 
their wickedness without a fear of change or punishment. In this way, 
moreover, we avoid the necessity of multiplying the specific charges against 
Babylon, by giving to the Prophet*s words a technical and formal meaning 
which they will not naturally bear. Thus Yitringa introduces this verse as 
the statement of a fourth crime or impulsive cause of Babylonia destruction, 
namely, her wickedness {malitia) ; and as this of course includes all the 
rest, he is under the necessity of explaining it to mean specifically cunning 
and reliance on it. The construction which has been proposed above may 
be the one assumed in the Vulgate {fiduciam habuisti in malitia tua) ; but 
the only modem version where I find it expressed is that of Augusti {du 
warst sicher hei deiner Bosheit), which De Wette, in his improved version, has 
abandoned for the old one. The idea of security in wickedness agrees pre- 
cisely with what follows. — Thou hast said, there is no one seeing me, a form 
of speech frequently ascribed to presumptuous sinners and unbelievers in 
the doctrine of providential retribution. (See Psa. x. 11, xciv. 7 ; Ezek. 
viii. 12, ix. 9 ; Job. xxii. 14.) This, on Uie other hand, is not a natural 
expression of specific trust in any form of wickedness. He who relies upon 
his power or his cunning as a complete protection will be not so apt to say 
« None seeth me," as to feel indifferent whether he is seen, or not. — Thy 
wisdom and thy hwwledge, it has seduced thee. The insertion of the pro- 
noun (K^n) admits of a twofold explanation. It may mean thy very wisdom, 
upon which thou hast so long relied for guidance, has itself misled thee. 
But at the same time it may serve to shew that wisdom and knowledge are 
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not here to be distizigmshed bat considered as identical. He does not say 
thy wisdom and knowledge they have, bat it haa, seduced thee. By wisdom 
and knowledge some nnderstimd astronomy and astrology, others political 
sagacity and diplomatic skill, for which it is inferred that the Babylonians 
were dutingaished, from the places where their wise men are particularly 
mentioned. (See for example Jer. 1. 85, li. 57.) Bat in these descriptions 
of the Babylonian empire, and the analogous accounts of Tyre (Ezek. 
sxviii. 4) and Egypt (Isa. six. 11), the reference seems notsomach to any- 
thing peculiar to the State in question, as to that peculiar political wisdom 
which is pre-supposed in the veiy existence, much more in the prosperity, 
of eveiy great empire. Gesenius understands these expressions as ironical, 
an indirect denial that they were possessed of wisdom. But this is an 
unnecessary supposition, and not entirely consistent with the tone of 
the whole context. It was probably not merely the conceit of knowledge 
but its actual possession that had led the Babylonians astray. The 
verb ^^^^ means to turn aside (convert) from one course to another, and 
is used both in a good sense and a bad one. An example of the former 
may be found below in chap. xlix. 5, and of the latter here, where the 
word means not exactly to pervert, or as Lowth translates it, to per' 
vert the mind, but rather to misguide, seduce, or lead astray, like HQn in 
chap. xliv. 20. Thy knoicledge and thy wisdom, it has seduced tfiee. — The 
remainder of the verse describes the effect of this perversion or seduction. 
in the same terms that had been employed above in ver. 8, and which occur 
elsewhere only in Zeph. ii. 15, which appears to be an imitation of the 
place before us, and not its original as Hitzig and others arbitrarily assume. 
— And thou saidst (or hast said) in thy heart. The indirect construction, so 
that thou hast said, contains more than is expressed, but not more than is 
implied, in the original. — / am and there is no other, J. D. Michaelis 
understands this boast to mean, I am Babylon and there is no other. But 
most interpreters prefer the general meaning, I am what no one else is ; 
there is no one like me, much less equal to me. (See above, on ver. 8.) 
This arrogant presumption is ascribed to their wisdom and knowledge, not 
as its legitimate effect, but as a necessary consequence of its perversion and 
abuse, as well as of men's native disposition to exaggerate the force and 
authority of unassisted reason. (Compare chap. v. 21, vol. i. p. 188.) 

11. And (so) there cometh (or hcis come) upon thee evU; with an evident 
allusion to the use of *^ in the verse preceding, so as to suggest an anti- 
thesis between natural and moral evil, sin and suffering, evil done and evil 
experienced. The vav at the beginning is not properly conversive, as it 
does not depend upon a foregoing future (Nordheimer, § 219) ; so that the 
common version (therefore shall evU come) is not strictly accurate. Most 
of the modem writers make it present; but the strict sense of the preterite 
is perfectly consistent with the context and the usage of the Prophet, who 
continually depicts occuirences still friture, first as coming, then as come, 
not in fact but in vision, both as certain to occur and as historically repre- 
sented to his own mind. The phrase come upon is explained by Yitringa 
as implying descent from above or infliction by a higher power. — Of the 
next clause there are several distinct interpretations, all of which agree in 
making it descriptive of the evU threatened in the one before it. From the 
use of the verb "^n^ in Psa. Ixxviii. 84, and elsewhere, Lowth and others 
give it here the sense of intercession (thou shaU not know how to deprecate), 
which seems to be also given in the Targum, and approved by Jarchi. 
Jerome takes "^ne^ as a noun meaning dawn, and understands by it the 
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origin or source of the calamitj {nescU orium efua), in which he is followed 
by Vitringa and Rosenmiiller, who appear, however, to apply the term, not 
merely to the source of the evil, but to the time of its commencement, 
which should be like a day withont a dawn, t. «. sudden and without pre- 
monition. There is something so unnatural, however, and at variance Tvith 
usage, in the representation of misfortune as a dawning day, that Gesenius 
Maurer, and Umbreit, who retain the same translation of the word, reverse 
the sense of the whole phrase by supposing it to mean not a precedinfr but 
a following dawn ; in which case the evil is described not as a day without 

a dawn before it, but as a night without a dawning after it, a figure 

natural and striking in itself, and very strongly recommended by the use 
of yy^ in the same sense by Isaiah elsewhere. (See chap. viii. 20 
vol. i. p. 193.) Hitzig and Ewald still prefer, however, the hypothesis' 
of J. D. Michaelis and others, who identify inu* with the Arabic 
and explain it either as a noun (against which thou hast no charm) or as 
an infinitive (thou shalt not know how to charm or conjure it away). This 
construction has the advantage of creating a more perfect correspondence 
between this word and the similar verbal form (•^??r) with which the 
next clause ends. Grotius and Clericus appear to regard 'Vii* as a mere 
poetical equivalent to day, which is highly improbable and not at all 
sustained by usage.— -Inrf there shall Jail upon thee (a still stronger 
expression than the one before it, there shaJl come upon thee) ruin. 
According to the modem lexicographers, the noun itself means fall, 
but in its figurative application to destruction or calamity. It occurs 
only here and in Ezek. vii. 26. — Thou shalt not be able to avert 
it, or resolvinj? the detached Hebrew clauses into one English period, 
which thou shalt not he able to avert. The exact meaning of the last 
word is atone for, expiate, and in this connection, to avert by expiation, 
whether in the strict sense of atoning sacrifice or in the wider one of satis- 
faction and propitiation. If we assume a personification of the evil, the 
verb may mean to appease, as in Gen. xxxii. 21, Prov. xvi. 14. In any 
case, the clause describes the threatened judgment as inexorable and inevi- 
table. — And there shall come upon thee suddenly a crash, — or as J. D. 
Michaelis renders it, a crashing fall, a common metaphor for sudden ruin, 
(which) thou shalt not know. This may either mean, of which then shalt 
have no previous experience, or of which thou shalt have no previous 
expectation. The former meaning is the one most readily suggested by 
the words. The latter may be justified by the analogy of Job ix. 5, who 
removeth the mountaiiis and they know not, which can only mean that he 
removes them suddenly or unawares. Because the same verb ^y^f) in the 
first clause governs a following word (thou shalt not know its dawn, or how 
to conjure it away), Lowth adopts Seeker's hint that a similar dependent 
word has here been lost, but does not venture to determine what it was, 
though he thinks it may have been n3DD n«V, as in Jer. xi. 11. 

12. Stand now ! It must be borne in mind that Kj is not a particle of 
time but of entreaty, very often corresponding to / pray, or if you please* 
In this case it indicates a kind of concession to the people, if they still 
choose to try the virtue of their snperstitious arts which he had already 
denounced as worthless. Some interpreters have gone too far in repre- 
senting this passage as characterised by a tone of biting sarcasm. — Stand 
now in thy spells (or charms). Vitringa supposes an allusion to the custo- 
mary standing posture of astrologers, conjurers, &c. Others understand 
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the verb to mean standfast, be firm and conrageons. Bat the modem writers 
generally follow Lowtb in understanding it to mean persist or persevere, which 
of coarse requires the preposition to be taken in its usual proper sense of 
in. — Persist now in thy spells and in the abundance of thy charms, the same 
nouns that are joined above in ver. 0. In ichich thou hast laboured. 
Gesenins in his Grammar (§ 121, 2) mentions this as one of the only two 
cases in which the Hebrew relative is goveimed directly by a preposition, 
in which instead of ivhich in them, the usual idiomatic combiuation. But 
Hitzig and Ewald do awiiy with this exception, by supposing the particle to 
be depeadent on the verb at the bc^'inning, and the relative directly on the 
verb that follows : persist in Uiat which (or in that respecting ivhich) thott 
Jutst laboured {or ivenricd thi/stlj ; see above, on chap, xliii. 'I'l) from thy 
youth. This may either mean n/old, or more specifically, since the eai'liest 
period of thy national existence. The antiquity of occult arts, and above 
all of astrology, in Babylon, is attested by various profane writers. Diodorus 
Siculus indeed derives them from Eg}pt, and describes the Chaldees, or 
astrologers of Babylon, as Egyptian colonists. But as this last is cer- 
tainly erroneous (see above on ver. 1), the other assertion can have no 
authority. The Babylonians are reported by the same and other writers 
to have earned back their own antiquity, as proved by recorded scientific 
observations, to an extravagant and foolish length, to which some think 
there is allusion here in the expression /ro??i thy youth. — Perhaps thou wilt 
be able to succeed, or ketp thyself, the verb commonly translated profit, 

(See above, chap. xliv. 10.) '"JIJ* originally means i/;ioi or whether not, 
but in usa^^e coiTCsponds more nearly to perhnps than it does to the con- 
ditional compound, if so be, which is the common English Version here. 
This faint suggestion of a possibility is more expressive than a positive 
denial. — Perhaps thou wilt jrow stronny or prevail, as the ancient versions 
render it ; or resist as Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Ewald explain it from an 
Arabic analogy ; or terrify (thine adversar}*), as Gesenius ex])lains it from the 
analogy of chap. ii. 19, 21. (Compare Ps. x. 18, and Job. xiii. 25). In either 
case the word is a specification of the more general term succeed or profit. 

18. Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsel, not merely weary of 
it, but exhausted by it, and in the very act of using it. T.^W. seems to be 
a singular noun with a plnral suffix, a combination which may be supposed 
to have arisen, either firom the want of any construct plural form in this case, 
or from a designed assimilation with the plurals in ver. 12. As ^"i may 
denote either numerical multitude or aggregate abundance, it is often con- 
strued with a singular, for instance in Ps. v. 8, lii. 9, Isa. xxxvii. 24. By 
counsel we are not to understand the computations or conferences of the 
astronomers, but all the devices of the government for self-defence. The 
German writers have introduced an idiom of their own into the first clause 
wholly foreign from the usage of the Hebrew language, by making it con- 
ditional, which Noyes has copied by giving it the form of an interrogation : 
art thou weary f &c. The original form is that of a short independent 
proposition. — Let now (or pray let) them stand and save thee. We may 
take stand either in the same sense which it has above in ver. 12, or in 
that of appearing, coming forward, presenting themselves. The nse of 
^9I{ in the sense of rising, is erroneously alleged as a peculiar feature in the 
diction of these Later Prophecies. — The subject of the verbs is then defined. 
The dividers of the heavens, i. e. the astrologers, so called because they 

ivided the heavens into houses with a view to their prognostications. 

ienderson's reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac is too restricted. 
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The chethibhy or textual reading 0.^n), is regarded by some as an old form 
of the plaral construct, but by others as the third person plural of the 
preterite, agreeing with the relative pronoun understood {who divide). 
Simchi regards division as a figure for decision or determination, which is 
wholly unnecessary. Some read ^^n, and suppose an allusion to the de- 
rivative noun in ver. 12;- while others trace it to the Arabic root j^. 
and suppose the phrase to mean those who know the heavens. AU admit, 
however, that the general sense is correctly given by the Septuogint {olstpo. 
Xiyu rou fiu^avoD) and the Vulgate (augures coslt). The same class of per- 
sons is then spoken of as star-gazers, an English phrase which well expresses 
the peculiar force of D^fn followed by the preposition 3. Some, however, 
give the former word its frequent sense of seers or prophets, and regard 
what follows as a limiting or qualifying term, the whole corresponding to 
the English phrase star-prophets, L e. such as prophesy by means of the 
stars. The next phrase does not mean making knovm the new moons, for 
these returned at stated intervals and needed no prognosticator to reveal 
them. The sense is either at the new moons, or hy means of the new moons, 
•• e, the changes of the moons, of which the former is the simpler explana- 
tion. — Interpreters are much divided as to the w.iy in which the remaining 
words of this verse are to be connected with what goes before. Aben Ezra 
and Yitringa make the clause dependent on the verb save : '* Let them save 
them from (the things) which are about to come upon thee." The only 
objections to this construction are the distance of the words thus connected 
from each other, and the absolute sense which it puts upon D^p^YlO by 
removing its object. The modem writers, with a very few exceptions, con- 
nect this participle with what follows, making knoion at the new moons what 
shall came upon thee. The 19 may then be partitive {some of the things, &c.), or 
indicate the subject of the revelation {of, i. e, concerning what shall come, &c.) 
To the former Yitringa objects, that the astrologers would undertake of 
course to reveal not only some but all things still future. But Jarchi sug- 
gests, that the new moon could afford only partial information ; and J. D. 
Michiaelis, that this limited pretension would afford the astrologers a pretext 
and apology for frequent failures. But the other construction is now com- 
monly preferred, except that Ewald gives to "^.?^P the meaning whence, t. e, 
from what source or quarter these things are to come upon thee. 

14. Behold they are like stMle,fire has burned them (the Babylonian 
astrologers). The construction given by Cresenius {sttd^ble which the fire 
consumes) is inconsistent with the plural sufix. Behold brings their destruc- 
tion into view as something present. It is on this account more natural, 
as well as more exact, to give the verbs a past or present form, as Ewald 
does, than to translate them in the future. He not only prophesies that 
they shall be burnt, but sees them burning. The comparison with stubble 
seems intended to suggest that they are worthless and combustible, whose 
end is to he burned (Heb. vi. 8). At the same time a contrast is designed, 
as Eimchi well observes, between the burning of stubble and the burning 
of wood, the former being more complete and rapid than the latter. — They 
cannot deliver themselves from the hand {i.e. the power) of the flame. Q-ese- 
nius and most of the later writers translate D^^^ their life; Hitsdg and 
Ewald still more rigidly, their soul. But the reflexive sense themselves is 
not only favoured by the analogy of chap. xlvi. 2, but required by the con- 
text. There is at least much less significance and point in saying that they 
cannot save their lives, than in saying that they cannot even save them- 
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selves, mach less their votaries and dependents. — The last clause contains 
a negative description of the fire mentioned in the first. Of this description 
there are two interpretations. Grotinsi Gleriens, Yitringa, Lowth, Gesenins, 
and Manrer, understand it to mean that the destmction of the fuel will be 
so complete, that nothing will be left at which a man can sit and warm 
himself. Bat as this gratnitoaslj gives to V^ the sense there u not left, 
without the least aatbority from usage, Ewald and Knobel agree with J. D. 
Michaelis and others in explaining it to mean, (this fire) is not a coal {at 
which) to ttarm ones self^ afire to sit before^ but a devouring and consuming 
conflagration. The only difficulty in the way of this interpretation is a 
slight one, namely, that it takes H^QJ in the sense of a coal-fire, and not a 
single coal. With either of these expositions of the whole clause may be 
reconciled a different interpretation of the word Dpn^ proposed by Saadias, 
and independently of him by Cocceius. These writers give the word the 
sense which it invariably has in every other place where it occurs, viz. their 
bread. (See Job xxx. 4, Frov. xxx. 25, Ezek. iv. 18, xii. 19, Hos. ix. 4.) 
The whole expression then means, that it is not a common fire for baking 
bread, or, on the other supposition, that there are not coals enough left for 
that purpose. The phrase Q^^ n^nj (coal of their bread) presents a harsh 
and unusual combination, rendered less so, however, by the use of both 
words in chap. xliv. 10. This construction is approved by Rosenmiiller; 

but the other modem writers seem to be agreed in making ^^Dc the infini- 
tive of O^n (chap. xliv. 15, 16) with a preposition, analogous in form to 
Dpf^D from pn (chap. xxx. 18). One manuscript has Q^n?, which is nearer 
to the usual analogy of this class of verbs, but embarrasses the syntax with 
a pleonastic suffix. — ^The general sense of sudden, rapid, and complete de- 
struction is not affected by these minor questions of grammatical analysis. 
15. TJiiis are they to thee, t.e. such is their fate, you see what has be- 
come of them. The ^< is not superfluous, as Gesenius asserts, although 
foreign from our idiom. It suggests the additional idea, that the person 
addressed was interested in them, and a witness of their ruin. — With respect 
to whom thou hast laboured. This may either mean urith whom or for 
whom ; or both may be included in the general idea that these hod been the 
object and occasion of her labours. — TJiy dealers (or traders) from thy 
youth. This is commonly regarded as explanatory of the foregoing clause. 
Thus the English Yersion, they with whom thou hast laboured, even thy 
merchants, &c. It then becomes a question whether these are called traders 
in the literal and ordinary sense, or at least in that of national allies and 
negotiators; or whether the epithet is given in contempt to the astrologers 
and wise men of the foregoing context, as trafficking or dealing in imposture. 
J. D. Michaelis supposes them to be described as travelling dealers, i. e, 
pedlars and hawkers, who removed from place to place, lest their frauds 
should be discovered. He even compares them with the gipsy fortune- 
tellers of our own day, but admits that the astrologers of Babylonia held a 
very different position in society. Against any application of the last clause 
to this order, it may be objected that the preceding verse, of which this is 
a direct continuation, represents them as abready utterly consumed. The 
true solution of the difficulty seems to be afforded by the Masoretic inter- 
punction of the sentence, wluch connects ^?!09 not with what precedes, but 
with what follows. According to this arrangement, we are not to read and 
so are thy dealers, or even thy dealers, but thy dealers from thy youth wander 
each his own way. We have then two classes introduced, and two distinct 
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erents predicted. As if lie had said, Thj astrologers, &e., are utterly 
destroyeid, and as for thy dealers, they wander home, &c«, widely different 
in fate, hut both alike in this, that they leave thee defenceless in the hour 
of extremity. Thy traders may then be taken either in its strict sense, as 
denoting foreign merchants, or in its wider sense, as compreheDdiog all, 
whether states or individaals, with whom she had intercourse, commercial 
or political. Ewald revives Houbigant's interpretation of the word as 
meaning sorcerers, in order, to sustain which by the Arabic analogy, he 
seems inclined to read '^'D^^, without the least necessity or warrant. — 
These are described as thiziking only of providing for their own security. 
(Compare chap. xiii. 14, xliii. 14.) Each toJiis own quarter, side, direc- 
tion; substantially synonjmoas with 1V9 "^99!v$ (Ezek. i. 9, 12), and other 
phrases, all meaning straiglu before him, without turning to the right hand 
or the left, — {they wander or have tcandered), a term implying not only 
flight, but conftision. The plural form agrees with the subject understood, 
and not with the distributive expression B^K by which that subject is defined 
and qualified. — There is no one helping thee, or, still more strongly, saving 
thee, thou hast no saviour ; with particular reference to those just men- 
tioned, who, instead of thinking upon her, or bringing her assistance, would 
be wholly engrossed by a sense of their own danger and the effort to escape 
it. There is no need of supposing, with Hitzig, that the image of a great 
conflagration is still present to the writer*s mind, and that no one Julps (or 
saves) thee means specifically no one quencJies thee. The figurative dress 
would rather seem to have been laid aside, in order to express the naked 
truth more plainly. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Fbou his digression with respect to the causes and effects of the catas- 
trophe of Babylon, the Prophet now returns to his more general themes, 
and winds up the first great division of the Later Prophecies by a reiteration 
of the same truths and arguments which run through the previous portion 
of it, with some variations and additions which will be noticed in the proper 
place. The dipproportionate prominence given to the Babylonish exile and 
the liberation from it, in most modem expositions of the passage, has pro- 
duced the same confiision and the same necessity of assuming arbitrary 
combinations and transitions, as in other cases which have been already 
stated. The length to which this fjedse hypothesis has influenced the prac- 
tice of interpreters may be inferred from Uie fact, that one of the most recent 
English writers describes this chapter as ** renewed assurances of restora- 
tion from Babylon.*' This is less surprising in the present case, however ; 
because the Prophet, in the close as in the opening of this first book, does 
accommodate his language to the feelings and condition of the Jews in exile, 
though the truths which he inculcates are still of a general and comprehensive 
nature. 

Although Israel is 6od*s chosen and peculiar people, he is in himself 
unworthy of the honour and unfaithful to the trust, vers. 1, 2. Former 
predictions had been uttered expressly to prevent his ascribing the event to 
other gods, vers. 8-5. For the same reason new predictions will be uttered 
now, of events which have never been distinctly foretold, vers. 6-8. God's 
continued favour to his people has no reference to merit upon their part, but 
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is the fimit of his own soTereigii. mercy, and intended to promote his own 
designs, yers. 9-11.' . He again asserts his own ezdnsiTe deity, as proved bj 
the creation of the world, by the prediction of events still fnture, and espe- 
cially by the raising np of Gyms, as a promised instrument to execute his 
purpose, vers. 12-16. The sufferings of Israel are the fruit of his own sin, but 
his prosperity and glory, of God's sovereign grace, vers. 17-19. The book 
doses as it opened with a promise of deliverance from exile, accompanied, 
in this case, by a solemn limitation of the promise to its proper objects, 
vers. 20-22. 

. It is evident that these are the same elements which enter into all the 
Later Prophecies, so far as we have yet examined them, and that these 
elements are here combined in very much the usual proportions, although 
not in precisely the same shape and order. The most novel feature of this 
chapter is the frdness with which one principal design of prophecy, and the 
connection between Israel's sufferings and lus sins, are stated. 

The confidence with which the most dissimilar hypotheses may be main- 
tained when resting upon no determinate or valid principle, is forcibly exem- 
plified in this case by the fact, that Yitringa and Schmidius both divide the 
chapter into two parts relating to two different periods of history ; but the 
former applies vers. 1-11 to the Jews of Isaiah's time, and vers. 12-22 to 
those of the captivity; while the latter applies vers. 1-15 to the Jews of the 
captivity, and vers. 16-22 to those contemporary with our Saviour. This 
divergency, both as to the place of the dividing line, and as to the chrono- 
logical relation of the parts, is a sufficient proof that the hypothesis, com- 
mon to both, of a reference to two successive periods, is altogether arbitrary, 
and with equal reason might be varied indefinitely by supposing that the 
first part treats of the the Apostolic age, and the second of the period of 
the Reformation; or the first of the Middle Ages, and the last of the Mil- 
lennium ; or the first of the French Revolution, and the last of the Day of 
Judgment. The only safe assumption is, that the chapter contains general 
truths with special illustrations and examples. 

: 1. Hear thiSf not exclusively what foUows or what goes before, but this 
whole series of arguments and exhortations. This is a formula by which 
Isaiah frequently resumes and continues his discourse. Because \he verb 
occTurs at the beginning of chap. xlvi. 12, Hitzig infers that these two chapters 
originally came together, and Uiat the forty-seventh was afterwards introduced 
between them, which seems fiivolous. — house of Jacob the (men) called 
2y the name (/Israel, a periphrasis for Israelites or members of the an- 
cient church. — And from (he toatsrs of Jxjdah they have come out. By an 
easy transition, of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah, the construction is con- 
continued in the third person ; as if the Prophet, after addressing them 
directly, had proceeded to describe them to the bystanders. The people, 
by a natural fiigure, are described as streams from the fountain of Judah. 
("Compare chap.li. 1, and Ps. Ixviii. 27.) Gesenius and other German writers 
fasten on this mention of Judah as a national progenitor, as betraying a later 
date of composition than the days of Isaiah. But this kind of reasoning 
proceeds upon the shallow and erroneous supposition that the application of 
this name to the whole people was the result of accidental causes at a com- 
paratively recent period, whereas it forms part of a change designed from 
the beginning, and developed by a gradual process, through the whole course 
of their history. Even in patriarchal times the pre-eminence of Judah was 
determined. From him the Messiah was expected to descend (Gen. xlix. 10). 
To him the first rank was assigned in the exodus, the journey through the 
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diasert, and the occupation of the promised latd.' In his line the. royal 
power was first permanently established. To Lim, though deserted by five* 
sixths of the tribes, the honours and privileges of the theocracy were still 
continued; so that long before the Babylonish exile or the downfall of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, the names of Israel and Judah were convertible 
not as political distinctions, but as designations of the chosen people, the 
theocracy, the ancient church. In this sense Israelite and Jew were as 
really synonymous when Isaiah wrote, as they are now in comxxioxx par- 
lance. — Those ^wearing hy the name of Jehovah^ %, e, swearing by him as 
their God, and thereby not only acknowledging his deity, but solemnly 
avouching their relation to him. (See above, on chap. xlv. 28.) — ^ ^^ o//A 
God of Israel make mention, not in conversation merely, bnt as a relifdona 
.act, implying public recognition of his being and authority, in which sense 
the same Hebrew phrase with unimportant variations in its form is frequently 
used elsewhere. (For examples of^e very form which here occurs, see Joah, 
xxiii. 7 ; Ps. xx. 8, xlv. 18.) — Not in truth and not in righteousnees, up- 
rightness, sincerity. It is not necessary to infer from these words, that 
the Prophet's language is addressed to a distinct class of the Jews, or to the 
Jews of any one exclusive period, his own, or that of the captivity, or that 
of Christ. The clause is an indirect reiteration of the doctrine so con- 
tinually taught throughout these prophecies, and afterwards repeated in this 
very chapter, that God's choice of Israel and preservation of him was no 
proof of merit upon his part, nor even an act of mere compassion upon 
God's part, but tiie necessary means to an appointed end. The reference 
therefore here is not so much to individual hypocrisy or unbelief, as to the 
general defect of worthiness or merit in the body. Some, supposing the 
whole emphasis to rest upon this last clause, understand what goes before 
as descriptive of outward profession and pretension, and for that reason 
give to the passive participle &^^7i?^ the reflexive sense of calling them- 
selves ; which is unnecessary and without analogy in the other terms of 
description. They were really called by the name of Israel, and that not 
only by themselves and one another, but by God. Almost equally erroneous, 
on the other hand, is Hitzig's supposition, that this last clause is an obiter 
dictum not essential to the sense. Both parts are equally essential, the 
description of the Jews as the chosen people of Jehovah, and the denial of 
their merit: for the error into which they were continually falling was the 
error of sacrificing one of these great doctrines to the other, or imftginii^g 
that they were incompatible. It was necessary to the Prophet's purpose 
that the people should never forget either, but believe them both. From 
all this may be readily inferred the shallowness and blindness of the ''higher 
criticism," which talks of the accumulation of descriptive epithets in this 
place as a rhetorical peculiarity symptomatic of a later age; whereas 
it is a distinct enumeration of the theocratical prerogatives of Israel, and 
one essential to the writer's purpose. 

2. For from the Holy City they are called. ' The same name is given to 
Jerusalem below (chap. li. 1), and also in the later books (Dan. iz. 24, 
Neh. xii. 1) and uie New Testament (Matt. iv. 5, xxvii. 58). It is so 
called as the seat of the true religion, the earthly residence of God, and 
the centre of the church. That the reference is not to mere locality ia 
plain from the application of the name to the whole people. The ^3 at the 
beginning of this verse has somewhat perplexed interpreters. . Cocceius 
makes it introduce the proof or reason of the words immediately preceding: 
" not in truth and not in righteousness, because they call themselves after 
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tiia Holy Cify,** instead of ealliog fhemselTes by the name of God. This 
deacription would certainly be appropriate to ritoaliBts and all who let tbe 
Chnrdi nsorp the place of its great Head. Bat this interpretation is pre- 
dndedy as Yitringa has observed, by what immediately foUows, and upon 
ihs Ood of Israel rely, which certainly woold not have been adduced as a 
proof of insincerity or even imperfection. Some connect the clauses in a 
different manner, by giving ^9 the sense of although: ** not in truth and 
not in righteousness, although they are called after the Holy City,'* But 
the sense thus obtained is dearly purchased by assuming so unusual and 
dubious a meaning of the particle. The safest, because the simplest course, 
is to take it in its ordinary seuse of for, because, and to regard it as con- 
tinuing the previous description, or rather as assuming it after a momentary 
interruption, for which reaaon/or is used instead of and. The connection 
may be thus rendered clear by a paraphrase : '< I speak to those who bear 
the name of Israel and worship Israel's God, however insincerely and im- 
perfectly ; for they are still the chosen people, and as such entitled to rely 
upon Jehovah." This last is then descriptive not of a mere professed nor 
of a real yet presumptuous reliance, but of the prerogative of Israel, con- 
sidered aa the church or chosen people, a prerogative not forfeited by their 
unfaithfulness, so long as its coutinuance was necessary to the end for 
which it was originally granted. The false interpretations of the passage 
have arisen from applying it directly to the faith or unbelief of individuals, 
in which case there appears to be an incougruity between the parts of the 
description ; but as soon as we apply it to the body, this apparent incon- 
gruity is done away, it being not only consistent with Isaiah's purpose, but 
a necessary part of it, to hold up the prerogatives of Israel as wholly inde- 
pendent of all merit upon their part — Jehovah of hosts (u) his name. 
These words are added to identify Uie object of reliance more completely, 
as the Being who was called the God of Israel and Jehovah of hosts. At 
the same time they suggest the attributes implied in both parts of the name. 
As if he had said, they rely upon the God of Israel, whom they acknowledge 
as an independent and eternal Being, and the Sovereign of the universe. 

8. The first {or former things) since then I have declared. That is, I pro- 
phesied of old Uie events which have ahready taken place. For the sense 
of the particular expressions, see above on chap. xlv. 21, xlvi. 10. There 
is no abrupt transition here, as some interpreters asume. This verse asserts 
God's prescience, not absolutely as in other cases, but for the purpose of 
explaizung why he had so careftdly predicted certain future events. It can 
be fhUy understood, therefore, only in connection with what goes before 
and follows. — dnd otUofmy mouth they went forth. Some regard this as 
a proof that nuirfi<? means former prophecies and not events ; but even the 
latter might be figuratively said to have gone out of his mouth, as having 
been predicted by him. — And I cause them to he heard, a synonymous ex- 
pression. — Suddenly I do {them) and they come to pass. — All this is intro- 
ductory to what follows respecting the design of prophecy. The sense is 
not simply, I foretell things to come, but I foretell things to come for a par- 
ticular purpose, which is now to be explained. 

4. From my knowing. This may either mean because I knew or since I 
knew, or the last may be included in the first, as in chap, xliii. 4. — Thai 

thou art hard. This is coounonly considered an ellipsis for 37n^ (Ezek. 
iii. 7), or *CimR^ (Deut. ix. 6), hard-hearted or stiff-necked ; more pro- 
hiMj the latter, as the sense required by the context is not so much that 
of insensibility as that of obstinate perverseness. The same idea is ex- 
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pressed still more strongly by the following words, and im tmi stneio (is) 
thy neck. The sabstitntion of har for sinew, which is elsewhere the invaii* 
able sense of *1^), is not only gratoitons, bat inexact and enfeebling*.^. 
And thy forehead braes. The hurdening of the fietee or forehead, which ia 
sometimes used in a good sense {e.g. chap. I. 7), here denotes Bhameless 
persistency in opposition to the tratii. The allasion is not, as Titrin 
supposes, to the colour of brass, but to its hardness, with some referent 
as Knobel thinks, to the habits of animals which push or butt with the 
forehead. 

5. There/ore I tdd thee long ago. This is often the force of the eoDjnzic- 
tion and after a conditional clause or sentence. Because I knew thee to be 
such, and I told thee, i.e. therefore I told thee. — Before it comes I have let 
thee hear {it), lest thou say. My idol did them, %,e. did the things before re- 
ferred to collectively in the singular. The Hebrew word for idol, from the 
double meaning of its root, suggests the two ideas of an image and a tor- 
ment or vexation. — My graven image and my molten image ordered them, 
i.e. called them into being. — Gousset takes ^9P? in the sense of my libation 
or drink-offering. 

6. Thou hast heard (the prediction), see aU of it (accomplished). And 
ye (idolaters or idols), trt7/ not ye dedare, the same word used above for 
the prediction of events, and therefore no doubt meaning here, will not ye 
predict something 9 liiis is Hitzig's explanation of the words ; but most 
interpreters suppose the sense to be, will you not acknowledge (or bear wit- 
new) that these things were predicted by Jehovah ? Li favour of the first 
is its taking *l^)n in the sense which it has in the preceding verse, and also 
the analogy of chap. xli. 22, 28, where the veiy same challenge is given in 
nearly the same form ; to which may be added the sudden change to the 
plural form, and the emphatic introduction of the pronoun, implying a new 
object of adress, and not a mere enallage, because he inmiediately resumes 
the address to the people in the singular. — I have made thee to hear new 
things. He appeals not only to the past but to the future, and thus does 
what he vainly challenged them to do. There is no need of inquiring what 
particular predictions are referred to. All that seems to be intended is the 
general distinction between past and future, between earlier and later pro- 
phecies. — From now, henceforth, after the present time. It is a curious 
fact that Hitzig, who regards the old interpretation of D^^O (less than 
nothing) in chap. xl. 17, as absurd, makes H^^ in the case before us a 
comparative expression, and translates the whole phrase newer than now, 
which he says is a circumlocution for the future. — And {things) kept (in 
reserve), and thou hast not known them, or, in our idiom, which thou^hast 
not known. Beck, by some unintelligible process, reaches the conclusion 
that this verse contains a perfectly indisputable case of vaJtidnium post 
eventum. 

7. Note they are created (t. e. brought into existence for the first time), . 
and not of old, or never before. The literal meaning of the next words is, 
and before the day and thou hast not heard them. J. D. Mchaelis and some 
others seem to understand this as meaning, one day ago thou hadst not heard 
them ; but this is a German or a Latin idiom, wholly foreign from the 
Hebrew usage. Others, with more probability, explain it to mean, before 
this day (or before to-day) thou Jiast never heard them, D1^ being put by 
poeticd licence for Dl^n with the article. Gesenius understands l^ day the 
time of the fulfiknent ; which is not so obvious nor so appropriate, because 
the prophecy must be made known before it can be verified by the event. 
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In all these constrnctions, the 1 before ^ is supposed to be the idiomatio 
sign of the apodosis, veiy frequent after specifications of time. (See Gen. 
xzii.'4.) The same reason is assigned as before : Lest thou ahouldest say. 
Behold f I knew them. In the last word the feminine snffix takes the place 
of the masculine in the verse preceding, equivalent in import to the Greek 
or Latin neuter. 

8. Nay, thou didst not hear ; mry» thou didst not know. The idiomatic 
form of this sentence is not easily expressed in a translation, which, if too 
exact, will fail to show the true connection. Having given the perverse- 
ness of the people as a reason wbv they knew so much by previous revela- 
tion, he now assigns it as a reason why they knew so little. These, although 
at first sight inconsistent statements, are but varied aspects of the same 
thing. God had told them so much beforehand, lest they should ascribe 
the event to other causes. He had told them no more, because he knew 
that they would wickedly abuse his favour. In a certain sense, and to a 
certain extent, it was true that they had heard and known these things 
beforehand. In another seuse, and beyond that extent, it was equally true 
that they had neither heard cor known them. This seems to be the true 
force* of the QJ. It was true that they had heard, but it was also true that 
they had not heard. The strict seuse of the clause is, likewise thou hadst 
not heard, likeicise thou hadst not known ; but as this form of expression is 
quite foreign from our idiom, nay, may be substituted, not as a synonyme, 
but an equivalent. The yea of the common version fails to indicate the 
true connection, by suggesting the idea of a climax rather than that of an 
antithesis, of something more rather than of something different. — Likewise 
of old (or beforehftnd) thine ear was not open, literally, did not open, the 
Hebrew usage coinciding with the English in giving to this verb both a 
transitive and intransitive sense. (For another clear example of the latter, 
see below, chap. Ix. 11.) Yitringa understands the whole of this first 
clause as meaning that they would not hear or know, but stopped their ears 
and minds against the revelation which was offered to them. For this sup- 
position he assigns a reason that is really conclusive on the other side, viz. 
that the last clause describes them as treacherous and disloyal, which he 
says would be unjust if they had no revelation to abuse. But this argument 
proceeds upon a false view as to the connection of the clauses. It supposes 
the first to give a reason for the last, whereas the last gives a reason for the 
* first. The sense is not, that because they would not hear or know what 
was revealed, God denounced them as traitors and apostates ; but that 
because they were traitors and apostates, he would not allow them to hear 
or know the things in question. This construction is required by the ^9 
(because) at the beginning of the second clause ; by the words I knew, which, 
on the other supposition, are unmeaning ; and by the form '^^2^?, which 
cannot, without arbitrary violence, have any other sense here but the strict 
one of the future, or of some tense involving the idea of futurity. — I know 
thou wilt, (or / knew thou wouldest) act very treacherously, Lowth sup- 
poses the emphatic repetition of the verb to express certainty rather than 
mtensity, and both may be included, i, e, both would perhaps be unavoid- 
ably suggested by this form of expression to a Hebrew reader. Beck's trium- 
phant charge against the writer of the « naivest self-contradiction," proceeds 
upon the &Ise assumption that the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus is the 
chief, or rather the sole subject of the prophecy, an error which has been 
already more than once exposed. — And apostate (rebel, or deserter) /rom 
the womb was called to thee, i, e, this name was used in calling thee, or thou 
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wast called. Besides the idiom in the syntax, there is here another in- 
stance of the use of the yerh call or name to express the real character. 
They were so called t. 0, they might have heen so, th^y deserved to be so! 
^See above, chap. i. 26, vol. i, p. 92.)— Here, as in chap. xlii. 2, 24, most 
interpreters explain the womb as meaning Egypt ; and Jerome carries this 
idea so fax as to paraphrase the words thus, quando de jSgypto liberatua^ 
quasi meo venire conceptus e$. In all the cases, it seems far more natural 
to understand this trait of the description as belonging rather to the sign 
than the thing signified, as representing no specific circumstance of time or 
place in the history of Israel, but simply the infancy or birth of the ideal 
person substituted for him. 

9. For my name's sake. Aben Ezra understands this to mean, for the 
sake of my name by which ye are called ; but most interpreters explain it 
as an equivalent but stronger expression thanybr my oion sake, for the sake 
of the revelation which I have already made of my own attributes. This 
explanation agrees well with the language of ver. 11 below. — I will defer 
my anger. Literally, prolong it ; but this would be equivocal in English. 
To avoid the equivoque, Yitringa adopts the absurd translation, 1 will 
lengthen (or prolong) my nose, which he explains my saying that a long face 
is a sign of clemency or mildness, and a short or contracted &ce of anger ; 
an opinion which appears to have as little foundation in physiognomy as in 
etymology. It seems most probable that ^^ anger, and D!&K the nostrils are 
at most collateral derivatives from ^^X to breathe. The common version, 
I mil defer my anger, is approved by the latest writers, and confirmed not 
only by our familiar use of long and slow, in certain applications, as con- 
vertible terms, but also by the unequivocal analogy of the Greek fiaxPoO-j/ticg 
and the Latin hnganimis — And {for) my praise I wHl restrain (it) towards 
thee. Praise is here the parallel to name, and may be governed by VIS^^ 
repeated from the other clause. The more obvious construction, which 
would make it dependent on the following verb, is forbidden by the accents, 
and yields no coherent sense. Gesenius makes QCHK reflexive, or at least 
supplies the reflexive pronoun after it {I refrain myself ); but it is simpler 
to assume the same object {my wrath) in both clauses. — The last words of 
the verse express the eflect to be produced, so as not to cut thee off, or de- 
stroy thee. 

10. Behold I have melted thee. This is the original meaning of the 
word ; but it is commonly applied to the smelting of metals, and may there- 
fore be translated proved or tried thee.^And not with silver. Some read 
^PP^ {as silver), and others take the 3 itself as a particle of comparison, or 
bring out substantially the same sense by rendering it with {i,e, in company 
with) silver, or by means of the same process. This is explained by E^tzig 
strictly as denoting that he had not literally melted them like silver, but only 
metaphorically in the furnace of affliction, an assurance no more needed 
here than in any other case of figurative language. Apart from these inter- 
pretations, which assmne the sense like silver, Uie opinions of interpreters 
have been divided chiefly between two. The first of these explains the 
Prophet's words to mean, not for silver (or money), but gratuitously. This 
is certainly the meaning of ^9^^ in a number of places; but it seems to be 
entirely inappropriate when speaking of affliction, which is rather aggravated 
than relieved by the idea of its being gratuitous, t. e. for nothing. The 
other explanation, and the one now commonly adopted, takes the sense to 
be, not with silver (i. «. pure metal) as the result of the process. This 
agrees well with the context, which makes the want of merit on the part of 
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Israel continaallj prominent. It also corresponds exactly to the other 
clause, I have chosen thee (not in wealth, or power, or honour, but) in the 
furnace of affiiction. . The explanation of ^9709 m synonymous with ^9^09 
is entirely gratuitous. There is no word the 'sense of which is more deter- 
minately fixed by usage. The reason given by Gesenius for making prove 
or try the primary meaning of this verb, without a single instance to establish 
it, is the extraordinary one that trial must precede choice, which assumes 
the very question in dispute, viz., that "Vl^ means to try at all, a &et which 
cannot be sustained by Aramean analogies, in the teeth of an inyariable 
Hebrew usage. But even if the method of aniying at this sense were less 
objectionable than it is, the sense itself would still be less appropriate and 
expressive than the common one. I have proved thee in the furnace of 
affliction, means I have afflicted thee ; but tlus is saying even less than the 
first clause, whatever sense may there be put upon ^99?* It is not very 
likely that the Prophet simply meant to say, / have afflicted thee in vain^ I 
have afflicted thee. It is certainly more probable, and more in keeping with 
the context and his whole design, to understand him as saying, I have found 
no merit in thee, and have chosen thee in the extreme of degradation and 
affliction. If the furnace of affliction was designed to have a distinct his- 
torical meaning, it probably refers not to Babylon, but Egypt, which is 
repeatedly called an iron furnace. This would agree exactly with the re- 
presentations elsewhere made respecting the election of Israel in Egypt. 

11. For my own sake, for my oven sake, IwUl do — ^what is to be done. 
This is commonly restricted to the restoration of the Jews from exile ; but 
this specific application of the promise is not made till afterwards. The 
terms are comprehensive, and contain a statement of the general doctrine, 
as the sum of the whole argument, that what Jehovah does for his own 
people, is in truth done not for any merit upon their part, but to protect 
his own divine honour. — For how wiU it be profaned? This may either 
mean. How greatly would it be profiemed ! or. How can I suffer it to be 
profaned ? Gesenius anticipates honour from the other clause; but most 
interpreters make name the subject of the verb, a combination which occurs 
in several other places. (See Lev. xviii. 21, xix. 22, Ezek. xxxvi. 20. — 
And my glory (or honour) to another trill I not give, as he must do if his 
enemies eventually triumph over his own people. The same words, with 
the same sense, occur above in chap. xlii. 8. 

. 12. Hearken unto me, Jacob, and Israel my called; lam He, I am 
the First, also I the Last, A renewed assurance of his ability and willing- 
ness to execute his promises, the latter being implied in the phrase my called^ 
t,e. specially elected by me to extraordinary privileges. The threefold 
repetition of the pronoun I is supposed by some of the older writers to 
contain an allusion to the Trinity, of which interpretation Yitringa wisely 
says, quam meditaiionem hoe loco non urgeo neque refello. lam He is under- 
stood by the later writers to mean, I am the Being in qaestion, or it is, I 
that am the First and the Last. The older writers give the MH a more 
emphatic sense, as meaning, He that really exists. — Lowth supplies my 
servant after Jacob, on the authority of one manuscript and two old edi- 
tions. On like authority he changes ^^ into the simple coi^unctive \ 
which he says is more proper. — Compare with this verse chap. j^. 4, xliii. 
10, xliv. 6. 

13. Also my hand founded the earth, and my right hand spanned the 
eayens. The force of the ^^ seems to be this. Not only am I an Eternal 
^ing, but the Creator of the heavens. Hand and right hand is merely a 
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poetical or rhetorical Yariation. — The Septnagint renders ^QfP fmftw<fiy 
by assimilation to the parallel term founded. The Ynlgate has meiisa est, 
which is approved by Kimchi. The Ghaldee suspended^ which may be 
taken either strictly, or in the sense of balanced^ weigJied. Aben £zra, 
followed by most modem writers, makes it mean expanded; which explana- 
tion is confirmed by the Sjriac analogy, and by the parallel passage chap, 
li. 18, where the founding of the earth is connected with the spreading of 
the sides, and the latter expressed by the unambignons word n^is. Lozzatto 

points out a like combination of the derivative nouns in 1 Kings vii. 9. 

Vitringa construes ^^^ ^^ like an ablative absolute in Latin {me vocante)^ 
and the same sense is given, with a difference of form, in the English Ver- 
sion (when I call). But in Hebrew usage, the pronoun and participle thus 
combined are employed to express present and continuous action, I (am) 
calling, i.e. 1 habitually call. The words are not therefore naturally 
applicable to the original creation (/ called), as Cocceius, Gesenius, and 
others explain them, but must either be referred, with Kimchi, to the 
constant exertion of creative power in the conservation of the universe, or, 
with Vitringa and most later writers, to the authority of the Creator over 
his creatures as his instruments and servants. I call to them (summon 
them), and they vciU stand up togetlier {%, e, all, without exception). This 
agrees well witi^ the usage of the phrase to stand before, as expressing the 
attendance of the servant on his master. (See, for example, 1 Kings xvii. 
1.) The same two ideas of creation and service are connected in Ps. cxix. 
90, 91. The exclusive reference of the whole verse to creation, on the 
other hand, is favoured by the analogy of Kom. iv. 17, and Col. i. 17. — 
For the different expressions here used see above, chap. xl. 22, xlii. 5, 
xliv. 24, xlv. 12. 

14. Assemble yourselves, all of you, and Jiear I The object of address is 
Israel, according to the common supposition, but more probably the heathen. 
Who among them, i,e, the false gods or their prophets, hath declared (pre- 
dicted) tliese things, the whole series of events which had been cited to de- 
monstrate the divine foreknowledge. Jehovah loves him, i,e. Israel, and 
to shew his love, he will do his pleasure (execute his purpose) in Babylon, 
and his (Jehovah*s) arm (shall be upon) the C/uddees, This explanation, 
which is given by J. H. Michaelis, seems to answer all the conditions of 
the text and context. Most interpreters, however, make the clause refer 
to Cyrus, and translate it thus, ** He whom Jehovah loves shall do his 
pleasure in Babylon, and his arm {i,e, exercise his power, or execute his 
vengeance) on ike Chaldees." Another construction of the last words 
makes them mean that *'he (Cyrus) shall be his arm (i.e, the arm of 
Jehovah) against the Chaldees." But for this use of arm there is no satis- 
&ctory analogy. Kocher supposes it to mean that " the Chaldees (shall 
be) his arm," in allusion to the aid which Cyrus received from Gobryas 
and Gadates, as related in the fourth book of the Cyropaedia. Vitringa is 
inclined to assume an aposiopesis, and to read, *' his arm (shall conquer or 
destroy) the Chaldees." Aben Ezra refers both the suffixes to Cyrus, who 
is then said to do his own pleasure upon Babylon. — Others refer both to 
God (his pleasure and his arm) ; but most interpreters take a middle course, 
refeiring oue to each. 

15. I, I, have spoken (i.e. predicted); I have also called him (effectually 
by my providence) ; 1 have brought htm (into existence, or into public view) ; 
and he prospered his way. The reference of the last verb to Jehovah as its 
subject involves a harsh enallage persons, which Vitringa and others avoid 
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by making the verb nenier or intransitiyey hi$ way protpen. Bat ^l7| is 
feminine, not only in general usage, but in combination with this yexy verb 
(Judges zviii. 5). The safe rule is, moreover, to give Hiphil an active 
sense wherever it is possible. The true solution is to make Cyrus or Israel 
the subject, and to understand the phrase as meaning, Aa makeM hit men 
toay profperous, i. e. prospers in it. (Compare Ps. i. S, and Hengstenbeig's 
Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i. p. 17.) 

16. Draw near wUo me I As Jehovah is confessedly the speaker in the 
foregoing and the following context, and as similar language is expressly 
ascribed to him in chap. xlv. 19, Calvin and Gesenius regard it as most 
natural to make these his words likewise, assuming a. transition in the last 
clause from Jehovah to the Prophet, who there describes himself as sent 
by Jehovah. Instead of this distinction between the clauses, Jarchi and 
BosenmiiUer suppose the person of the Prophet and of God to be confused 
in both. Hitzig and Enobel follow some of the other Jewish writers in 
making the whole verse the words of Isaiah. Yitringa and Henderson agree 
with Athanasius, Augustin, and other Fathers, who reconcile the clauses by 
making Christ the speaker. Those who believe that he is elsewhere intro- 
duced in this same book, can have no difficulty in admitting a hypothesisi 
which reconciles the divine and human attributes referred to in the sentence, 
as belonging to one person. — Hear this ; not from the heginning in secret 
have lipoken. See above, on chap. xlv. 19. — From the time of its "being. 
CEcolampadius refers this to the eternal counsel of Jehovah ; but Yitringa 
well observes that usage has appropriated ^^'1 to express the execution, not 
the formation of the divine purpose. Brentius supposes an allusion to the 
exodus from Egypt and a comparison between it and the deliverance from 
Babylon ; but this is whoUy fanciful and arbitrary. The rabbins, with as 
little reason, make it mean, since the beginning of my ministry, since I 
assumed the prophetic office. But most interpreters refer the suffix (U) to 
the raising up of Cyrus and the whoU series of events connected with it, 
which formed the subject of the prophecies in question. (See above, chap, 
zlvi. 11.) — Since these events began to take place, / iriu there. Lowth 
proposes to read D^^ and to translate the phrase, I had decreed it. But the 
obvious analogy of Prov. viii. 27 is of itself sufficient to establish the Masoretio 
reading. Those who regard these as the words of Isaiah, understand them 
to mean that he had predicted them, or as Ejiobel expresses it, that he was 
present as a public speaker. Those who refer the words to the Son of God 
specifically, make the verse substantially identical in meaning with the one 
in Proverbs just referred to, which the church in every age has been very 
much of one mind in applying to the second person of the Godhead as the 
hypostatical wisdom of Uie Father. Those who take the words more 
generally as the language of Jehovah, understand him to declare that these 
events had not occurred without his knowledge or his agency ; that he was 
present, cognizant, and active, in the whole affair. Thus far this last 
hypothesis must be allowed to be the simplest and most natural. The 
difficulties which attend it arise wholly from what follows. — And now. 
This seems to be in evident antithesis to \shhQ or to i^nvri nvs>, the latter 
being the most obvious because it is the nearest antecedent. — The Lord 
Jehovah hath sent me. Those who regard Isaiah as the speaker in the whole 
vse, understand this clause to mean, that as he had spoken before by divine 
thority and inspiration, he did so still. Those who refer the first clause 
Lply to Jehovah, without reference to personal distinctions, are under the 
sessity of here assuming a transition to the language of the Prophet 
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himself. The third hypothesis, which makes the Son of God the speaker, 
understands both clauses in their strict sense as denoting his eternity on one 
hand, and his mission on the other. The sending of the Son by the Father 
is a standing forjo of speech in Scripture. (Ezod. xziii. 20, Isa. Ixi. 1, 
Mai. iii. 1, John iii. 84, xvii. 8, Heb. iii. 1.)— Jnd hU Spirit. It has long 
been a subject of dispute whether these words belong to the subject or the 
object of the verb hath sent. The English Version removos all ambiguity 
by changing the collocation of tbe words {the Lord God and hit Spirit hath 
sent me). The same sense is given in the Vulgate {et spirUus efus) ; while 
the coincidence of the nominative and accusative {ri flmu/xa) makes the 
Septuagint no less ambiguous than the original. With the Latin and 
English agree Calvin, Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, and Hendewerk. Vitringa, 
Henderson, and Enobel, adopt Origen's interpretation (afLf6Tf^a afrftm/Xfy i 
varr^o, rhf (starr.oa xcU ro ayiw vmufMa). Gesenius and the other modem 
Germans change the form of expression by inserting the preposition toithf 
which, however, is intended to represent the Spirit not as the sender but as 
one of the things sent. — The exegetical question is not one of much im- 
portance ; because both the senses yielded are consistent with the usage of 
the Scriptures, and the ambiguity may be intended to let both suggest 
themselves. As a grammatical question, it is hard to be decided from 
analogy; because, on either supposition, ^n^"^. cannot be considered as holding 
its regular position in the sentence, but must be regarded as an afterthought. 
The main proposition is, the Lord God hath sent me. The supplementary 
expression and his Spirit may be introduced, without absurdity or any 
violation of the rules of syntax, either before the verb or after it. Mere 
usage therefore leaves the question undecided. — As little can it be deter- 
mined by the context or the parallelisms. The argument, which some urge, 
that the Spirit is never said to send the Son, takes for granted that the latter 
is the speaker, an assumption which precludes any inference from the lan- 
guage of this clause in proof of that position. Those, on the other hand, 
who consider these the words of Isaiah, argue in favour of the other con- 
struction, that the Spirit is said to send the prophets. — On the whole this may 
be fairly represented as one of the most doubtftd questions of construction in 
the book, and the safest course is either to admit' that both ideas were meant 
to be suggested, although probably in different degrees, or else to fall back 
upon the general rule, though liable to numberless exceptions, that the 
preference is due to the nearest antecedent or to that construction which 
adheres most closely to the actual collocation of the words. The applica- 
tion of this principle in this case would decide the doubt in favour of the 
prevailing modem doctrine, that Jehovah had sent the person speaking aud 
endued him with his Spirit, as a necessary preparation for the work to which 
he was appointed. Beck's ridiculous assertion, that the writer is here guilty 
of the folly of appealing to his present prediction of events already past as a 
' proof of his divine legation, only shews the falsehood of the current notion 
that the object of address is the Jewish people at the period of the exile, 
and its subject the victories of Cyrus. 

17. Thus saith JeJiovaJi, thy Redeemer , the Holy One of Israel (see the 
same prefatory formulas above, chap. xli. 14, xliii. 14), lam Jehovah thy 
God (or I Jehovah am thy God), teaching thee to profit (or /, Jehovah, thy 
Godf am teaching thee to profit). Henderson's version, 1 teach, does not 
convey the precise force of the original, which is expressive of continued 
and habitual instraetion, and the same remark applies to the participle in 
the other clause. To profit, i. e. to be profitable to thyself, to provide for 
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thy own safety and prosperity, or atf Gocceias phrases it, tibi eoniuUre. 
There seems to be a reference, as Yitringa suggests, to the unprofitableness 
so often charged upon false gods and their worship. (See chap. xliv. 10, 
xlv. 19, Jer. ii. 11.) — Leading thee (literally, making thee to tnad) in the 
ioay thou ehaU go. The ellipsis of the relative is jnst the same as m fiimi- 
liar English. The fhtnre inclndes the ideas of obligation and necessity, 
without expressing them directly ; the precise sense of the words is, the 
way tlwu wilt go if thon desirest to profit. Augusti and Ewald make it 
present (goett) ; bat this is at the same time less exact and less expressive. 
— J. H. Michaelis understands these as the words of Christ, the teaching 
mentioned as the teaching of the gospel, the way, the way of salvation, &c. 
To aU this the words are legitimately applicable, but it does not follow 
that they were specifically meant to convey this idea to the reader. 

18. J. D. Michaelis suggests the possibility of reading Ml/, a form in 

which the negative ^ occurs, according to the Masora, thirty-five times in 
the Old Testament. The first clause would then contain a direct negation, 
thou hast not attended. In his version, however, he adheres to the Maso- 
retic pointing, and translates the word as a conditional particle {wenn du 
doch)f which is also recognised by Winer as the primary meaning of the 
word, although Gesenius and Ewald reverse the order of deduction, making 
if a secondary sense of the optative particle that ! The former supposi- 
tion may be Ulustrated by our own colloquial expression, if it were only mo 
and 80f implying a desire that it were so. The verb which follows is com- 
monly taken in the wide sense of attending^ that of lutening being looked 
npon as a specific application of it. Yitringa here translates it, animum 
advertisaes ; J. H. Michaelis, with more regard to usage, aures et animum. 
It may be questioned, however, whether there is any clear case of its being 
used without explicit reference to hearing. If not, this must be regarded 
as the proper meaning, and the wider sense considered as implied but not 
expressed. BosenmiUler, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Ejiobel, understand this 
verb as referring to the future ; that thou wouUkt hearken to my earn- 
mandnienta I But the only instance which they cite of this use of the 
pneterite (Isa. Ixiii. 19), even if it did sot admit (as it evidently does) of the 
other explanation, could not be set off against the settled usage of the 

language, which refers ^7 with the pneterite to past time. (See Ewald's 
Grammar, § 605, and Nordheimer, § 1078.) Accordingly Maurer, De 
Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius (though less explicitly), agree with 
the older writers in explaining it to mean, that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments I The objection, that this does not suit the context, is 
entirely unfounded. Nothing could well be more appropriate at the close of 
this division of the prophecies, than such an affecting statement of the truth, 
so frequently propounded in didactic form already, that Israel, although* 
the chosen people of Jehovah, and as such secure from total ruin, was and 
was to be a sufferer, not firom any want of faithfulness or care on QodL*s 
part, but as the necessary fruit of his own imperfections and corruptions. 
— The Yav conversive introduces the apodosis, and is equivalent to then, 
as used in English for a similar purpose. Those who refer the first clause 
to the present or the future, give the second the form of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, then toould thy peace be like a river; the others more correctly 
that of the pluperfect, tlien had thy peace been (or then would thy peace have 
heen) as a river. The strict sense of the Hebrew, is the river, which 
Yitringa and others understand to mean the Euphrates in particular, with 
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whose innndaiioDSy as well as with its ordinary flow, ilie Prophet's origizial 
readers were familiar. It seems to be more natural, however, to regard 
the article as pointing oat a definite class of objects rather than an indivi- 
dual, and none the less because the parallel expression is the sea, which 
some, with wanton violence, apply to tiie Enphrates also. — Peace is here 
used in its wide sense of prosperity : or rather peace, in the restricted 
sense, is used to represent all kindred and attendant blessings. The 
parallel term righteousness adds moral good to natoral, and sapplies the 
indispensable condition without which the other cannot be enjoyed. Aiter 
the various affectations of the modern German writers in distorting this 
and similar expressions, it is refreshing to find Ewald, and even Hende« 
werk, returning to the old and simple version, Peace and Bighleousness. 
Tbe ideas suggested by the figure of a river, are abundance, perpetuity, 
and freshness, to which the waves of the sea add those of vastness, depth, 
and continual succession. 

19. Then shmdd have been like ^e sand thy seed, a common Scriptural 
expression for great maltitnde, with special reference, in this case, to the 
promise made to Abraham and Jacob (Geo. xxii. 17, xzxii. 12), the partial 
accomplishment of which (2 Sam. xvii. 11) is not inconsistent with the 
thought here expressed, that, in the case supposed, it would have been far 
more ample and conspicuous. Here, as in chap. xliv. 8, Enobel under- 
stands by seed or offspring, the individual members of the nation as dis- 
tinguished from the aggregate body. But the image is ratber tbat of a 
parent (here the patriarch Jacob) and his personal descendants.— /I nc/ the 
issues (or offspring) of thy bowels (an equivalent expression to tJiy wed),-^ 
Of the next word, n^VO, there are two interpretations. The Targum, the 
Yulgate, and the rabbins, give it the sense of stones, pebbles, gravel, and 
make it a poetical equivalent to sand. J. D. Michaelis and most of the 
later Germans make it an equivalent to D^yp, with a feminine termination, 
because figuratively used. The antithesis is then between thy howeU 
and its bowels, viz. those of the sea ; and the whole clause, supplying the 
ellipsis, will read thus, tJie offspring of thy bowels like (the offitpring of) 
its bowels, m allusion to the vast increase of fishes, which J. D. AGchaelis 
illustrates by saying that the whale leaves enough of its natural food, 
the herring, to supply all Europe with it daily. Ewald has returned 
to the old interpretation, which he defends from the charge of being 
purely conjectural, by tracing both D^ and Hiyp to the radical idea of 
softness, the one being applied to the soft inward parts of the body, the 
other to the soft fine particles of sand or gravel. We may tben refer 

the suffix, not to the remoter antecedent D^ but to the nearer 7in. — Hie 
name. We must either suppose an abrupt transition from the second to 
the third person, or make seed the antecedent of the pronoun, which is 
harsh in itself, and rendered more so by the intervening plural forms. 
Lowth as usual restores uniformity by reading thy name on the authority 
of the Septuagint version. Yitringa supposes a particular allusion to genea- 
logical tables and the custom of erasing names from them under certain 
circumstances. But all the requisitions of the text are answered by the 
common understanding of name, in such connections, as equivalent to 
memory. The excision or destruction of the name from before God is 
expressive of entire extermination. — The precise sense of the fritures in this 
clause is somewhat dubious. Most interpreters assimilate them to the 
fritures of the foregoing clause, as in the English Version {should not Jiave 
been cut off nor destroyed). Those who understand the first clause as 
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pressing a' wish in' relation to the present or the future, xnake this last a 
promiset either absolute {hu name tkoLl not he ad off) or conditional HiU 
name Mhould not be cut off). Kor is this direct construction of the last 
elanse inconsistent with the old interpretation of the first ; as we may sup- 
pose that the writer, after wishing that the people had escaped the strokes 
provoked bj their iniquities, declares that even now they shall not be entirely 
destroyed. This is precisely the sense given to the clause in the Septua- 
gint (ovdf vDv ivokihou), and is recommended by two considerations : first, 
the absence of the Vav conversive, which in the other clause may indicate 
an indirect construction; and secondly, its perfect agreement with the 
whole drift of the passage, and the analogy of others like it, where the 
explanation of the sufiierings of the people as the fruit of their own sin is 
combined with a promise of exemption from complete destruction. 

20. Go forth from Bahel I This is a prediction of the deliverance from 
Babylon, clothed in the form of an exhortation to escape from it. We 
have no right to assume a capricious change of subject, or a want of all 
coherence with what goes before. The connection may be thus stated. 
After the general reproof and promise of the nineteenth verse, he recurs to 
the great example of deliverance so often introduced before. As if he had 
said, Israel, notwithstanding his unworthiness, shall be preserved ; even in 
extremity his God will not forsake him ; even fix>m Babylon he shall be 
delivered : — and then turning in prophetic vision to the future exiles, he 
invites them to come forth. — Flee from the Chasdim (or Chaldeet) ! 
Titringa, Gesenius, and most other writers, supply jn^ before D*?P'?, or 
regard the latter as itself the name of the country. (See above, on chap, 
xlvii. 1.) But Maurer weU says that he sees no reason why we may not 
here retain the proper meaning of the plural, and translate, flee yefnym the 
ChaldeanSj which is precisely the common English version of the clause. — 
With a voice of joy. The last word properly denotes a joyful shout, and 
not articulate song. The whole phrase means, with the sound or noise of 
such a shout. It has been made a question whether these words are to be 
connected with what goes before or with what follows. Gesenius and 
Hendewerk prefer the former, most interpreters the latter ; but "Vltringa 
thinks the Masoretic accents were intended to connect it equally with both 
parts of the context, as in chap. xl. 8. — Tell this, cause it to he heard. 
The Hebrew collocation (feZZ, cause to be heard, this) cannot be retained in 
English. Utter it (cause it to go forth) even to the end of the earth. Com- 
pare chap. xlii. 10, xliii. 6. Say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant 
Jacob. The present form, adopted by J. D. Michaelis and Augusti, is not 
only unnecessary but injurious to the effect. These are words to be uttered 
niter the ovent ; and the preterite must therefore he strictly understood, as 
it is by most interpreters. The deliverance from Babylon is here referred 
to, only as one great example of the general truth that God saves his people. 
- 21. And they thirsted not in the desert (through which) he made them go. 
The translation of the verbs as futures, by J. H. Michaelis and Hitzig, is 
entirely ungrammatical and inconsistent with the obvious intention of the 
writer to present these as the words of an annunciation after the event. 
The present form, adopted by J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans, 
although less erroneous, is a needless and enfeebling evasion of the true 
tense, which is purely descriptive. Water from a rock he made to flow for 
them; and he clave the rode and waters gushed out. There is evident 
reference here to the miraculous supply of water in the journey through the 
wilderness. (Exod. xrii. 6, Num. xx. 11, Ps. Ixxviii. 15.) It might even 
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seem as if the writer meant to state these facts historically. Sach at least 
would be the simpler exposition of his words, which would then contain a 
reference to the exodus from Egypt, as the great historical example of 
deliverance. As if he had said, Relate how Grod of old redeemed his ser- 
vant Jacob out of Egypt, and led him through the wilderness, and slaked 
his thirst with water from the solid rock. Most interpreters, howeyer, are 
agreed in applying the words to the deliverance from Babylon. Eimchi 
understands the language strictly, and expresses his surprise that no 
account of this great miracle was left on record by Ezra or any other 
inspired historian. Gesenius sneers at the Rabbin's naivete ^ but thinks it 
matched by the simplicity of some Christian writers who know not what to 
make of ideal anticipations which were never realised. Perhaps, however, 
the absurdity is not altogether on the side where he imagines it to lie. 
Eimchi was right in assuming, that if the flight and the march through the 
wilderness were literal (a supposition common to Gesenius and himself), 
then the accompanying circumstances must receive a literal interpretation 
likewise, unless there be something in the text itself to indicate the con- 
trary. Unless we are prepared to assume an irrational confusion of 
language, setting all interpretation at defiance, our only alternative is to 
conclude, on the one hand, that Isaiah meant to foretell a miraculous 
supply of water during the journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, or that 
the whole description is a figurative one, meaning simply that the wonders 
of the exodus should be renewed. Against the former is the silence of 
history, alleged by Eimchi ; against the latter, nothing but the foregone 
conclusion Uiat this and other like passages must relate exclusively to 
Babylon and the return from exile. 

22. There U no peace^ saiih Jehovah, to the wicked. The meaning of 
this sentence, in itself considered, is too clear to be disputed. There is 
more doubt aa to its connection with what goes before. That it is a mere 
aphorism, added to this long discourse, like a moral to an ancient fable, 
can only satisfy the minds of those who look upon the whole book as a 
series of detached and incoherent sentences. Vastly more rational is the 
opinion, now the current one among interpreters, that this verse was 
intended to restrict the operation of the foregoing promises to true believers, 
or the genuine Israel ; as if he had said. All this will God accomplish for 
his people, but not for the wicked among them. The grand conclusion to 
which all tends is, that God is all and man nothing ; that even the chosen 
people must be sufferers, because they are sinners ; that peculiar favour 
confers no immunity to sin or exemption from responsibility, but that even 
in the Israel of God and the enjoyment of the most extraordinary privi- 
leges, it still remains for ever true that " there is no peace to the wicked." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



This chapter, like the whole division which it introduces, has for its great 
theme the relation of the church to the world, or of Israel to the Gentiles. 
The relation of the former to Jehovah is of course still kept in view, but 
with less exclusive prominence than in the First Part (chap, xl.-xlviii). The 
doctrine there established and illustrated, as to the mutual relation of the 
body and the head, is here assumed as the basis of more explicit teachings 
with respect to their joint relation to the world and the great design of their 
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vocation. There is not so mnch a change of topics as a change in their 
relative position and proportions. 

The chapter opens with an exhibition of the Messiah and his people, under 
one ideal person, as the great appointed Teacher, Apostle, and Bestorer of 
the apostate nations, vers. 1-9. This is followed by a promise of divine 
protection and of glorious enlargement, attended by a joyous revolution in 
the state of the whole world, vers. 10-18. The doubts and apprehensions 
of the church herself are twice recited under different forms, vers. 14 and 
24, and as often met and silenced, first by repeated and still stronger pro- 
mises of God's unchanging love to his people and of their glorious enlarge- 
ment and success, vers. 15-28 ; then by an awful threatening of destruc- 
tion to their enemies and his, vers. 25, 26. 

1. Hearken ye islands unto me, and attend ye nations from afar. Here, 
as in chap. zli. 1, he turns to the Gentiles and addresses them directly. 
There is &e same diversity in this case as the explanation of ^'*^, Some 
fi^ve it the vague sense of nations, others that of distant nations, while J. D. 
Michaelis again goes to the opposite extreme by making it mean Europe 
and Asia Minor. Intermediate between these is the meaning coasts, ap- 
proved by Ewald and others. But there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for departing from the sense of islands, which may be considered as a 
poetical representative of foreign and especially of distant nations, although 
not as directly expressing that idea. — From afar is not merely at a distance 
(although this explanation might, in case of necessity, be justified by usage), 
but suggests the idea of attention being drawn to a central point yrom other 
points around it. — Jehovah from the tromh hath called me, from the bowels 
of mij mother he hath mentioned my name (or literally, caused it to be re- 
membered). This does not necessarily denote the literal prediction of an 
individual by name before his birth, although, as Hengstenberg suggests, 
there may be an intentional allusion to that circumstance, involved in the 
wider meaning of the words, viz. that of personal election and designation 
to office. Yitringa's explanation of 1^9^ as meaning before birth, is not 
only unauthorized, but as gratuitous as Noyes*s euphemistic paraphrase, 
in my very childhood. The expression from the womb may be either in- 
clusive of the period before birth, or restricted to the actual vocation of the 
speaker to his providential work. — The speaker in this and the following 
verses is not Isaiah, either as an individual or as a representative of the 
prophets generally, on either of which suppositions the terms used are in- 
appropriate and extravagant. Neither the prophets as a class, nor Isaiah 
as a single prophet, had been entrusted with a message to the Gentiles. In 
^Etvour of supposing that the speaker is Israel, the chosen people, there are 
various considerations, but especially the aid which this hypothesis affords 
in the interpretation of the third verse. At the same time there are dear 
indications Uiat the words are the words of tho Messiah. These two most 
plausible interpretations may be reconciled and blended, by assuming that 
m this case, as in chap. xlii. 1, the ideal speaker is the Messiah considered 
as the head of his people and as forming with them one complex person, 
according to the canon of Tichonius aliiBady quoted, de Christo et Corpora 
ejus EccUsia tanguam de una persona in Scriptura sapius mentionem fieri^ 
cut guadam tribuuntur qua tantam in Caput, qutsdam qua tanium in Corpus 
competunt, quadam vera in utrumque. The objections to this assumption 
here are for the most part negative and superficial. That of Hengstenberg, 
that if this were the tnie interpretation here, it would admit of being carried 
out elsewhere, is really a strong proof of its truth ; as we have seen con* 
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closiTe reasons, independently of this case, to explain the parallel passage 
in chap. xlii. 1 on precisely Uie same principle. The T?hole question as to 
the subjects and connections of these Later Prophecies has made a very 
sensible advance towards satisfactory solution since the date of the Chris- 
tology, as may be learned by comparing the •general analysis and special 
expositions of the latter with the corresponding passages of HilTemick and 
Drechsler. If, as we have seen cause to believe, the grand theme of this 
whole book is the church, in its relation to its Head and to the World, the 
anterior presumption is no longer against but decidedly in favour of tiie 
reference of this verse to the Head and the Body as one person, a reference 
confirmed, as we shall see, by clear New Testament authority. 

2. And he liath placed (i. e. rendered or made) my mouth like a eharp 
aicord. By mouth we are of course to understand speech, discourse. The 
comparison is repeated and explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12) : 
** The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the diving asunder of sool and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart." In both cases these qualities are predicated, not of literal speech 
merely, but of the instruction of which it is the natural and common instru- 
ment. As tropical parallels, Lowth refers to Pindar*s frequent description 
of his verses as darts, but especially to the famous panegyric of EupoUs on 
Pericles, that he alone of the orators left a sting in those who heard >^iTn (^ovog 
tSj¥ priToouv TO Ktvroojf f^xariXi/^ roTg ay.^oujj,mtg), — In the shadow of hts 
hand he hid me. It has been made a question whether in the shadow of hie 
hand means in hie hand or under it; and if the latter, whether there is re- 
ference to the usual position of the sword-belt, or to the concealment of the 
drawn sword or dagger und^r the arm or in the sleeve. Most interpreters, 
however, prefer the obvious sense, in the protection of his hand, or rather 
in its darkness, since the reference is not so much to safety as to conceal- 
ment. Thus understood, the figure is appropriate not only to the personal 
Messiah, but to the ancient church, as his precursor and representative, 
in which high character it was not known for ages to the nations. — And he 
placed me for (that is, rendered me, or, used me as) a polished arrow. 
This is the parallel expression to the first member of the other clause. 
What is there called a sword is here an arrow. The essential idea is of 
course the same, viz. that of penetrating power, but perhaps with an ad- 
ditional allusion to the directness of its aim and the swiftness of its flight. 
The common version shaft is not entirely accurate, the Hebrew word denot- 
ing strictly the metallic head of the arrow. The Septuagint gives "^"^ the 
sense of chosen or elect, which is retained by Yitringa ; but most inter- 
preters prefer the sense of polished, which is near akin to that of sharpened, 
sharp. — Tn his quiver lie has hid me. This is the corresponding image to 
the hiding in the shadow of God's hand. It is still more obvious in this 
case that the main idea meant to be conveyed is not protection but conceal- 
ment. The archer keeps the arrow in his quiver not merely that it may be 
safe, but that it may be ready for use and unobserved until it is used. 

8. And he (Jehovah) said to me. Thou art my servant, i. e. my instru- 
ment or agent constituted such for a specific and important purpose. In 
this same character both Israel and the Messiah have before been introduced. 
There is therefore the less reason for giving any other than the strict 
sense to the words which follow, Israel in whom I wiU he glorified or glorify 
myself. The version I will glory seems inadequate, and not sufficiently 
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Bnstained by usage. Gesenias, unable to reconcile this fonn of address 
^tk Ihe hypothesis that the speaker is Isaiah or the Prophets as a class, 
proposes in his commentary ^what had been before proposed by J. D.* 

Miohaelis, to expunge the word /i<^ as sporioas ; a desperate device 
which he abandons in the secbnd edition of his version, and adopts the 
opinion of Umbreit, that the Israel of this passage is the chosen people as 
a whole, or with respect to its better portion. The other devices, which 
have been adopted for the parpose of evading this difficulty, although not 
so violent, are equally unfounded. E. //. ** It b Israel in whom I will be 
glorified by thee." ** Thou art an Israelite indeed, or a genuine descendant 
of Israel." Another gratuitous hypothesis is that of a sudden apostrophe 
to Israel after addressing the Messiah or the Prophet. The only supposi- 
tion which adheres to the natural and obvious meaning of the sentence, and 
yet agrees with the context, is the first above mentioned, viz. that of com- 
plex subject including the Messiah and his people, or the body with its head. 

4. And I said, in opposition or reply to what Jehovah said. The pro- 
noun in Hebrew, being not essential to the sense, is emphatic. In vain 
(or /or a vain thing, t. e. an unattainable object) Aare I toiled. The 
Hebrew word suggests the idea of exhaustion and weariness. — For empti- 
ness and vanity my strength have I consumed. But my right is with Jehovah 

and my work with my God. np]7p is no doubt here used in the same sense 
as in chap. xl. 10, viz. that of recompence, tror^* being put for its resolt or its 

equivalent. If so, it is altogether probable that ^QSy^ here means that to 
which I have a right or am entitled, that is to say in this connection, my 
reward or recompence. This explanation of the term is certainly more 
natural than that which makes it mean my cause, my suit, as this needlessly 
introduces a new figure, viz. that of litigation over and above that of labour 
or service for hire. This clause is universally explained as an expression 
of strong confidence that God would make good what was wanting, by 
bestowing the reward which had not yet been realised. With therefore 
means in his possession, and at his disposal. The next verse shews that 
the failure here complained of is a failure to accomplish the great work 
before described, viz. that of converting the world. 

5. And now, saith Jehovah, my maker (or who formed me) from the womb, 
for a servant to himself, t. e. to be his servant in the sense before explained. 
The now may be here taken either in its temporal or logical sense. — To 
convert (or bring back) Jacob to him. This cannot mean to restore from 
exile ; for how could this work be ascribed directly cither to the Prophet or 
the Prophets, or to the Messiah, or to Israel himself ? It might indeed 
apply to Cyrus, but the whole context is at war with sach an explanation. 
All ihai is left, then, is to give the verb the sense of bringing back to a state 
of allegiance from one of alienation and revolt. But how could Jacob or 
Israel be said to bring himself back ? This is the grand objection to the 
assumption that the servant of Jehovah was Israel himself. In order to 
evade it, Bosenmiiller and Hitzig deny that Sj^lt^ is dependent on the 
words immediately preceding, and refer it to Jehovah himself, that he might 
bring' back Jacob to hims^f. But this construction, not an obvious or 
natural one in itself, if here assumed, must be repeated again and again in 
the following verses, where it is still more strained and inappropriate. Nor 
is it necessary even here, to justify the reference of the passage to Israel, 
which may be effected by assuming a coincident reference to the Messiah, 
as the head of the body, and as such conspicuously active in restoring 
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Israel itself to God. — ^This is one of the cases where the idea of the head 
predominates above that of the bpdy, because thej are related to each other 
as the subject and object of one and the same action. The yocation of 
Israel was to reclaim the nations ; that of the Messiah was first to reclaim 
Israel himself and then the nations. — ^In the nest clause there is an aQcient 
Tariation of the test, preserved in the Eethib and Keri of the Masora. The 
marginal emendation is v to him, which many modem interpreters prefer, 
and make it for the most part a dependent clause, to restore Jacob to htm, 
and that Israel may he gathered to tUm, In the sentence construed thus, it 
might seem strange that different propositions should be used in the two 
parallel members, and that v should stand before the yerb instead of closing 
the phrase as ^v^ does. Bat these might be considered trivial points, were 
it not that the marginal reading is so easily accounted for, as an attempt to 
remove the difficulties of the older test, in which the ^^ has its natural and 
necessary place before the verb. Luther, adhering to the testual reading, 
gives the verb an unfavourable sense, that Israel may not he snatched away 
or carried ofi. But most of those who retain the old reading give the verb 
the favourable sense of gathering that which is dispersed. Some then read 
the clause as an interrogation, shall not Israel he gathered? Others as a 
concession, aWiough Israel he not gathered. Others as a simple affirmation 
in the present tense, and (yet) Israel is not gathered. All that is needed 
to give this last the preference is the substitution of the future for the pre- 
sent, after which the whole yerse may be paraphrased as follows : Thus 
saith Jehovah, who formed me from the womb as a servant for himself, to 
restore Jacob to him, and (yet) Israel will not be gathered— and (yet) I shall 
be honoured in the eyes of Jehovah, and my God has (already) been my 
strength. The first yet introduced to shew the true connection is equivalent 
to saying, though I was called and raised up for this purpose ; the other is 
equivalent to saying, although Israel will not be gathered. This last phrase 
may be taken as a simple prediction that they should not be gathered, or a 
declaration that they would not (consent to) be gathered. This last, if not 
espressed, is implied! — The translation of ?]^ as meaning my praise is 
entirely gratuitous and hurtful to the sense, which is, that God has sus- 
tained him notwithstanding the apparent failure of his mission. The 
general meaning of the verse is that Messiah and his people should be 
honoured in the sight of God, although the prosimate design of their mis- 
sion, the salvation of the literal Israel, might seem to fail. 

6. And he said. This does not introduce a new discourse or declaration, 
but resumes the construction which had been interrupted by the parenthetic 
clauses of the foregoing verse. It is in fact a repetition of the nin^ ipx at 
the beginning of that verse. And now saith Jehovah {who formed me from 
the iDomh to he a servant to himself, to restore Jacob to him, and yet Israel 
will not he gathered, and yet I shall he honoured in the eyes of Jehovah, 
and my Ood has been my strength)— he said or says as follows. It is 
a light thing that thou shouldest he my servant. The original form of 
espression is so purely idiomatic, that it cannot be retained in Eng- 
lish, According to the usual analogy, the Hebrew words would seem 
to mean it is lighter than Hiy being my servant; but this can be resolved 
into it is too light for thee to be my servant, with at least as much ease as a 
hundred other formulas, •the sense of which is obvious, however difficult it 
may be to account for the espression. Hitzig*s assertion, therefore, that it 
is at variance with the laws of thought and language, though adopted by 
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Gesenias in bis.Thesauni:?, is not only arbiir&rj but absnrd, as it assumes 
ibe possibility of ascertaining and determining tbese kws independently of 
' actual usage. Tbe most tbat can be said witb truth is that the form of 
expression is anomalous and rare, though not unpftralleled, as may be seen 
by a comparison of this verse witb Ezek. Tiii. 17. The sense, if it were 
doubtful in itself, would be clear from the context, which requires this to be 
taken as a declaration that it was not enough for the Messiah (and the 
people as his representative) to labour for the natural descendants of Abra* 
ham, but he and they must have a wider field. — Thj being to me a servant 
to raise up Hie tribes of Jacob, and tlie preserved of Israel to restore. This 
form of expression shews very clearly that in this and the parallel passages 
servant is not used indefinitely but in the specific sense of an appointed 
instrument or agent to perform a certain work. That work is here the 
raising up of Jacob, a phrase which derives light from the parallel expres- 
sion, to restore the preserved of Israel, t. e. to raise them Irom a state of 
degradation, and to restore them from a state of estrangement. A specific 
reference to restoration from tbe Babylonish exile would be gratuitous ; 
much more the restriction of the words to that event, which is merely 
included as a signal instance of deliverance and restoration in the general. 
The textual readinj; ^^V^ appears to be a verbal adjective occurring no- 
where else, and therefore exchanged by tbe Masoretic critics for the passive 
participle ^!?^Vp. J. D. Michaelis, more ingeniously than wisely, makes 
'yy} synonymous with y^.). (chap. xi. 1) a shoot or sprout, and gives to 
Q3s^ the corresponding sense of a twig or branch — the shoots of Jacob and 
the twigs of Israel. All other writers seems to take the latter in its usual 
sense of tribe, and the other in that of preserved — meaning the elect or 
** such as should be saved." — And I have given thee for a light of the 
Gentiles (as in chap. xlii. ^)j to be my salvation even to the end of the earth. 
This, according to the English idiom, would seem to mean that thou maijest 
be nig salvation, Sec; but Hebrew usage equally admits of the inter- 
pretation, that my salvation may be {i. e, extend) to the end of the earth, 
which is in fact preferred by most interpreters. The meaning of this verse 
is not, as some suppose, that the heathen should be given to him in ex- 
change and compensation for the unbelieving Jews, but that his mission to 
the latter was, from the beginning, but a small part of his high vocation. 
The application of this verse by Paul and Barnabas, in their address to the 
Jews of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 47) is very important, as a confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis assumed above, that the person here described is not 
the Messiah exclusively, but that his people are included in the suiject of 
the description. — **- It was necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken unto you ; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Fob so hath the 
Lord commanded us (saving), I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth." Although 
this, as Hengstenberg observes, is not irreconcilable with the exclusive 
Messianic explanation of the verse before us, its agreement with tbe wider 
explanation is too striking to be deemed fortuitous. 

7. Thus saith Jehovah, the Redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, to the 
heafiily despised, to t/te nation exciting abhorrence. The two epithets in 
this clause are exceedingly obscure and difficult. HT^ has been variously 
explained as an infinitive, a passive participle, and an adjective in the con- 
struct state, which last is adopted by Gesenius and most kter writers ; ^9) 
is commonly explained as meaning men, chiefly because the parallel expression 
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in Ps. xxii. 7 is DV ^^^^- Another explanation takes it in its proper sense of 
fouZ, and nnderstands it to qualify ni|t, as meaning despised from the sool, 
ex aminw. (Compare fi^^A? ^V^, Ps. zvii. 9.) The meaning men belongs 
to the word only in certain cases, chiefly those in which we use the same 
expression, not a soul, forty souls, poor soul, &c. No one, from this 
English usage, would infer that hated by souls meant hated by persons. — 
The other epithet is still more difficult, as it is 'necessary to determine 
whether 3|f?P has its usual sense, and whether ^3 is its subject or its 
object. Whom the ncUion abhorrethf who ahhorreth the nation^ who excites 
t/ie abhorrence of the nation^ the nation which excites abhorrence^ — all these 
are possible translations of the Hebrew words, among which interpreters 
choose .according to their different views respecting the whole passage. In 
any case it is descriptiye of deep abasement and general contempt, to be 
exchanged hereafter for an opposite condition. — To a servant of rulers, one 
who has hitherto been subject to them but is now to receive their homage. 
— Kinys shall see (not him or them, but it, viz. that which is to happen) and 
rise up (as a token of respect), princes {shall see) and bow themselves. It is 
an ingenious thought of Hitzig, though perhaps too refined, that kings, 
being usually seated in the presence of others, are described as rising from 
their thrones ; while princes and nobles, who osually stand in the presence 
of their sovereigns, are described as falling prostrate. — For tlie sake of 
Jehovah who is faithful, (to his promises), the Holy One of Israel, and he 
hath chosen thee, or in our idiom, ir^ hath chosen thee. This last clause not 
only ascribes the promised change to the power of God, but represents it 
as intended solely to promote his glory. 

8. Thus saith Jehovah, In a time of favour have I heard (or answered) 
thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee. The common version, 
an acceptable time, does not convey the sense of the original, which signifies 
a suitable or appointed time for shewing grace or favour. The object of 
address is still Uie Messiah and his people, whose great mission is again 
described. And I will keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of the 
people, i. e, of men in general (see above, chap. xlii. 7), to raise up the earth 
or world from its present state of ruin, and to cause to inherit the desolate 
heritages, the moral wastes of heathenism. There is allusion to the divi« 
sion of the land by Joshua. Here again we have clear apostolical authority 
for applying this description to the church, or people of God, as the Body 
of which Christ is the Head. Paul says to the Corinthians, '* We then as 
workers together (with him) beseech you also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain. For he saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and 
in the day of salvation have I succoured thee." What follows is no part 
of the quotation but Paul's comment on it *' Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salvation." (2 Cor. vi. 2.) This, taken 
in connection with the citation of ver. 6 in Acts xiii. 47, precludes the sup- 
position of an accidental or unmeaning application of this passage to the 
people or ministers of Christ as well as to himself. 

9. To say to those hound. Come forth ; to {those) who {are) in darkness, 
Be revealed (or shew yourselves). "it^K?. might here be taken in its usual 
sense after verbs of speaking, viz. that of saying; but it seems more 
natural to make it a correlative of the infinitives 0^[>\Q and /^n;n7 to raise 
up— to cause to inherit — to say. Gesenius paraphrases rather than trans- 
lates ^^i*?, come to the light; which is carefully copied by his later imita- 
tors as a fiuthful version. — On the ways (or rocuUi) they shall feed, and in 
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aU hare hUU AaU he their paiture. There is here a change of fignre, the 
delivered being represented not as prisoners or freedmen, but as fiooks. 
. Borne read hy the way or on their way homeward ; bat it is commonly 
agreed that the Prophet simply represents the flock as findmg pasture even 
without going aside to seek it, and even in the most unlikely situations. 
The restriction of these figures to deliTerance from Babylon, can seem 
natural only to those who have assumed the same hypothesis throughout 
the foregoing chapters. 

10. They shall not hunger and they ehall not thirsty and there shall not 
smite them mirage and sun ; for he that hath mercy on them shall guide them, 
and by springs of water shall he lead them. The image of a flock is still con- 
tinued (compare chap. zl. 10, 11, zli. 18, zliii. 19). y^ is the same word 
that is now universally explained in chap. zzxv. 7, to mean the mirage^ or 
delusive appearance of water in the desert (see above, p. 88). Jarchi 
explains it here by D^n heat^ which Bosenmiiller supposes to be here sub- 
stituted for the proper meaning. Gesenius, on the o^er hand, makes heat 
the primary, and mirage the secondary sense. The reason for excluding 
the latter here is that it does not seem to suit the verb smUe; but as this 
verb is used with considerable latitude, and as a zeugma mny be easily 
assumed, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel give the noun the same sense in both 
places. Most of the modem writers understand the last clause to mean, 
to springs of water he shall lead them ; but along or hy may be considered 
preferable, as suggesting more directly the idea of progressive motion. As 
he leads them onwards, he conducts them along streams of water. This 
may, however, be supposed to give too great a latitude of meaning to the 
word translated springs. — For the true sense^of the verb 7n3J, see above, 
chap. xl. 11. 

11. And I will place all my mountains for the way, and my roads shall 
be high. The image of a flock is now exchanged for that of an army on the 
march. BosenmiUier omits m?/, and explains ^1^ as an old plural form ; 
to which Gesenius objects, not only as gratuitous, but also as at variance 
with the parallelism which requires a suffix. My mountains is by some 
understood to mean the mountains of Israel ; but why these should be 
mentioned is not easily explained. Others with more probability explain 
it as an indirect assertion of God's sovereignty and absolute control, and 
more especially his power to remove the greatest obstacles from the way of 
his people. The original expression is not merely ybr a vay but for the 

way, t. e. the way in which my people are to go, n^PP is an artificial road 
or causeway made by throwing up the earth, which seems to be intended 

by the verb at the close (compare the use of /^9} chap. Ivii. 14, hii. 19). 
The discrepance of gender in the verb and noun is an anomaly, but one 
which does not in the least obscure the sense or even render the construc- 
tion doubtful. Compare with this verse chap. xxxv. 8, xl. 4. 

12. Behold, these from afar shall come, and behold these from tlie north 
andfi'om the sea, and these from the land of Sinim. There is not the least 
doubt as to the literal translation of this verse ; and yet it has been a fam- 
ous subject of discordant expositions, aU of which turn upon the question, 
what is meant hy the land of Sinim. In addition to the authors usually 
cited, respect will here be had to an interesting monograph, by an Ameri- 
can missionary in China, originally published in the Chinese Repository^ 
and republished in this country under the title of *' The Land of Sinim, or 
an exposition of Isaiah xlix. 12, together with a brief account of the Jews 
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"and ChrisUaos in China.** (Philadelphia^ 1845.) It is well aaid by this 
writer, that the Terse before us is the central point of the prophetical' dis- 
coarse^ of which it forms a part, inasmuch as it embodies the great promise, 
which in Tarioas forms is exhibited before and afterwards. This relation 
of the text to the context is important, because it creates a presumplion in 
favour of the widest moaning which can be put upon the terms of the pre- 
diction, and against a restricted local applicatioD. A preliminary qnestion, 
not devoid of exegetical importance, is the question with respect to the 
mutual relation of the clauses, as divided in the Masoretio text. The 
doubtful point is whether the first clause is a single item in an enumeration 
of particulars, or a generic statement, comprehending the specific stiate- 
ments of the other clause. Almost all interpreters assume the former 
ground, and understand the verse as naming or distinguishing the four 
points of the compass. ^ But the other supposition is ingeniously main- 
taioed by the missionary in China, who makes the first clause a general 
prediction that converts shall come from the remotest nations, and the other 
an explanation of this vague expression, as incliiding the north, the west, 
and the land of Sinim. Upon this construction of the sentence, which is 
certainly plausible and striking, it may be observed, in the first place, that 
it is not necessary for the end at which the author seems to aim in urging 
it. This end appears to be the securing of some proof that the specifica- 
tions of the second clause relate to distant countries. But this conclusion 
is almost as obvious, if not entirely so, upon the other supposition ; for if 
one of the four quarters is denoted by the phrase //'oni afar, the idea neces- 
sarily suggested is that all the other points enumerated are remote likewise. 
The same thing would, moreover, be sufficiently apparent from the whole 
drifc of the context as relating not to proximate or local changes, but to 
vast and universal ones. Nothing is gained, therefore, even for the author's 
own opinion, by the admission of this new construction. Another observa- 
tion is that the authority on which he seems to rest its claims is inconclusive, 
namelv, that of the Masoretic interpunction, as denoted by the accents. 
Ho states the testimony thus afforded much too strongly, when he speaks 
of " a full stop *' after the clause /rom afar thei/ shall come, and points the 
verse accordii^ly. The Athnach, as a general rule, indicates the pauso not 
at the end but in the middle of a sentence or complete proposition. It is 
therefore prima facie proof that the sense is incomplete ; and although there 
may be numerous exceptions, it cannot possibly demonstrate that the first 
clause does not form a part of the same series of particulars which is con- 
cluded in the second. That the first clause frequently contains what may 
be logically called an essential portion of the second, any reader may con- 
vince himself ly the most cursory inspection of the book before us; and for 
two decisive examples in this very chapter, he has only to examine the fifth 
and seventh verses, where the substitution of a *' full stop " for the Athnach 
would destroy the sense. But even if the testimony of the accents were 
still more explicit and decisive than it is, their comparatively recent date 
and their mixed relation to rhythmical or musical, as well as to gram- 
matical and logical distinctions, make it always proper to subject their 
decisions to the requisitions of the text and context in themselves con- 
sidered. Notwithstanding the great value of the Masoretic accents as 
an nid to interpretation, the appeal must after all be to the obvious 
meaning of the words, or in default of this to analogy and usage. The 
accents leave us, therefore, perfectly at liberty to look upon the mutual 
relation of the clauses as an open question, by inquiring whether there 
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is any valid reason for departiDg from the ancient and enstomary snppontion 
that the four points of the compass, or at least fonr qnariers or directions, 
are distinctly mentioned. This leads me, in the third place, to observe that 
the objection which the missionary makes to this hypothesis, apart from the 
question of accentuation, is an insufficient one. He objects to Yitringa*s 
explanation of the phrase from afar as meaning /rom the east (and the 
same objection would, by parity of reasoning, apply to the explanation of it 
as denoting from tlie south), that afar does not mean the east, and is not 
elsewhere used to denote it. But what Vitringa means to say is, not that 
afar means the east, but simply that it here supplies its place. If any one, 
in numbering the points of the compass, should, instead of a complete enu- 
meration, say the north, south, east, and so on, his obvions meaning could 
not well be rendered doubtful by denying that and so on ever means the 
west. It 18 not the words themselves, but the place which they occupy, 
and their relation to the rest of the sentence, that suggests rather than 
expresses the idea. So here the north, the west, the land of Sinim, and 
aHeur, may denote the four points of the compass, although not so explicitly 
as in the case supposed, 'because in that before us we have not merely one 
doubtful point, but two, if not three; and also because the one most dubious 
{from afar) is not at the end like and so on, but at the beginning. Still it 
seems most natural, when four distinct locsl designations are given, one of 
which is certainly, another almost certainly, and a third most probably 
indicative of particular quarters or directions, to conclude that the fourth is 
so used likewise, however vague it may be in itself, and however situated in 
the sentence. The presumption thus created is confirmed by the fact, that 
the hvpothesis of onlv three divisions admits that the whole earth was meant 
to be included ; and it thus becomes a question, which is most agreeable to 
general usage, and to that of Scripture in particular, a threefold or a fourfold 
distribution of the earth in such connexions? If the latter, then analogy is 
strongly in favour of the common supposition that the first clause is not 
co-extensive with the other, but contains the first of four particulars enume- 
rated. Over and above this argument, derived from the usual distinction of 
four points or quarters, there is another furnished by the usage of the pronoun 
these, when repeated so as to express a distributive idea. In all such cases, 
these and these means some and others; nor is there probably a single 
instance in which the first these comprehends the whole, while the others 
divide it into parts. This would be just as foreign from the Hebrew idiom 
as it is from ours to say, ** Some live in Europe, some in France, some in 
Holland," when we mean that some live in Holland, some in France, and 
all in Europe. The proposed construction would be altogether natural, if 
n^^ were omitted in the first clause ; but its presence cannot be accounted 
for, if that clause is inclusive of the other. That the distributive use of the 
demonstrative is not confined to two such pronouns only, may be seen from 
chap. xliv. 5, where the singular HT is twice repeated, just as the plural n?^ is 
here, and in a connection which admits of no doubt as to the distributive 
import of all three. — From all this, it seems to follow that the verse most 
probably contains the customary distribution of the earth or heavens into 
four great quarters, and that one of these is designated by the phrase /rom 
afar. Which one is so described, can only be determined by determining 
the true sense of the other three. The missionarv in China is therefore 
perfectly correct in setting aside all arguments against his own opinion, 
founded on the supposition that from afnr must mean the south or the east. 
The expression is so vague, that it must be determined by the others, and 
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cannot therefore be employed to determine them, withont reasoning in a 
vicioas circle. This serves to shew that the question, after all, is pf no great 
exegetical importance, since in either case the same conclusion may be 
reached. It is always best, however, to adhere to the more obvious and 
usual construction of a passage, in the absence of decisive reasons for depart- 
ing from it. Assuming, then, that four points are mentioned, and that the 
first {from afar) can only be determined by determining the others, let us 
now attempt to do so. One of these {fhe north) is undisputed; for although 
interpreters may differ as to its precise bounds and extent, its relative posi- 
tion is unquestionably fixed by the usage of the Hebrew word. Another 
term, which most interpreters, and among the rest the missionary in Chiaa, 
seem to look upon as equally settled and beyond dispute, is more ambiguous 
than they imagine, and has recently received a very different explanation. 
This is 0^ which strictly means the sea, hot is often used for icest, becaiise 
on that side Palestine is naturally bounded by the Mediterranean. Hitzig, 
however, very confidently says that here, and in Ps. ciii. 7, where it is put 
in opposition to the north, D^ means the south sea, and as a term of geo- 
graphy, the south . This is not mentioned as having any probability, of which 
it is entirely destitute, because the geographical import of the term is not to 
be decided by the parallelism or the context in any given case, but by the 
predominant usage, which determines it to mean the west, and so it is 
explained both by the oldest and the latest writers. Having two points 
thus determined, we are sure that the two which remain must be ibo east 
and south; and as we have already seen that /rom afar, from its vagueness, 
must receive but cannot give light, we have now to ascertain, if possible, in 
which of these directions lay the land of Sinim. The discrepancy of the 
versions as to these concluding words is remarkable, and shews the doubt in 
which the subject was involved at a very early period. The missionary in 
China makes an observation on this did'erence which is less just than inge- 
nious, viz. that no one of the authors of these versions seems to have regarded 
his own country as the Land of Sinim ; << for it can scarcely be supposed," 
says he, " that the authors of a version living in the very countzy referred 
to, should so utterly fail of perceiving it, as to give the preference to other 
lands.'* It is not easy to perceive, however, why the same causes that 
have made the prophecy obscure to others, should not make it equally 
obscure to the people of the country meant, especially if the name used 
was intended to be enigmatical, as some interpreters suppose. Indeed, by 
parity of reasoning, it would seem to follow that if the author of the Sep- 
tuagint Version had supposed it to be Egypt, this would have decided the 
question. But although this observation does not seem entitled to any in- 
fiuence upon the exegesis, the difference between the ancient versions, as well 
as the commentators of all ages, is still very remarkable. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate all the explanations, it will not be amiss to give some 
samples of the different classes. Some would seem to be mere conjectural 
inferences from the context. Thus the Taj^m and Vulgate make it mean 
the land of the south, or southern land, assuming, no doubt, that /rom a/ar 
must mean the east, and that the south alone remained to be supplied. 
Proceeding on the contrary hypothesis, that from afar must mean the south, 
the Septuagint puts the Land of Sirim in the east, but gives it the specific 
sense of Persia, which appears to be entirely arbitrary. The same thing 
may be said of Matthew Henry's notion, that the Land of Sinim was a 
Babylonian province. As a specimen of fanciful interpretation, may be 
given Adam Clarke's suggestion, that as PP means a bush, 0^)^? may 
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mean bashes^ woods, or a woody country, and he here used to denote the 
region occupied by the descendants of the ten tribes, perhaps in West 
A&ca or North America! Dismissing these gratnitons conjectnres, we 
may now confine onrselyes to those interpretations which have some foun- 
dation or appearance of it either in philology or history. Among these 
may be mentioned, first, the supposition that the Aznd of Sinim is the 
country of the Sinitea spoken of in Gen. x. 17, and 1 Chron. i. 15. But 
why should a Canaanitish tribe of no importance, and which nowhere 
reappears in history, be here made to represent the four quarters of the 
globe ? This question becomes still more difficult to answer when it is 
added that the Sinitcs must have been immediately adjacent to the land of 
Israel, and on the north side which is separately mentioned. Grotius 
indeed transfers them to the sonth side, but by sheer mistake, aud for the 
purpose of connecting them with the wilderness of Sin and Mount Sinai, 
which are wholly distinct from it. Jerome and Jarchi also understand the 
Land of Sinim to be the wilderness of Sin or the peninsula of Sinai, but 
without identifying these with the country of the Canaanitish Sinites, as 
Grotius does. To their opinion the decisive objection is not the one which 
the missionary in China draws from the difference of name and from the 
plural form hinim. That ** there were not two deserts of Sin," proves no 
more than in this case than the assertion that there were not two Hermons 
proves against the application of the plural Hermonim to that mountain in 
Ps. zliL 7. If a mountain might be so called, why not a desert ? And if 
Hermonim means Hermonites, why may not Sinim mean Sinites. This 
question is especially appropriate, because the author gives no explanation 
of the plural i'orm, upon his own hypothesis. But although the objection 
is invalid, the other which the author urges is conclusive, that Siuai and 
the wilderness of Sin were too near and too limited to be employed in this 
connection. Another explanation founded on analogy of names is that of 
Aben Ezra, Eimchi, Bochart, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, and Ewald, that 
the land of Sinim is the land of Egypt, so called from Syene, as Michaelis 
supposes, or from Sin, i. e, Pelusiom, mentioned under that name by 
Ezddel (xxx. 15, 16) as maintained by Bochart, Yitringa, and Ewald. 
Here again it seems unfair to argue, with the missionary in China from the 
plural form of the Hebrew name ; for if, as he observes, it is merely fanci- • 
ful to refer it to the old geographical distinction of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, is it not more than fancilul to refer it to China where there is no such 
distinction to account for it at all 1 If it be said, that Sinim means the 
Chinese, it may just as easily be said that it means the Egyptians. There 
is no force therefore in the argument from this peculiarity in form, any 
more than in the argument which the missionary in China himself admits 
to be here inappHcable, that Egypt was not sufficiently important to be 
made the representative of one great quarter. As little weight attaches to 
his argument that this interpretation of the name would make the distribu- 
tion too unequal ; for as he adjusts the limits of the north and even of the 
land of Sinim at discretion, there is no sufficient reason why the same thing 
might not be done with Sinim if it did mean Egypt. The really, decisive 
ground, assumed by the same writer, is that Egypt, notwithstanding its 
extent and historicsd importance; was too near at hand to suit the context, 
which requires a remote land to be here meant, whether yrom afar be taken 
as a general description or as a distinct specification. Another strong 
objection is that no cause can be shewn, from analogy or otherwise, for the 
designation of this well-known country, in this one place only, by a name 
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derived from one of its cities, and that not of the first rank. • .The only 
remaining explanation, which will be referred to, is that the land of Sinim is 
China, as maintained bjManasseh Ben Israel, Montanas, Calmet, GesenioSt 
Winer, Manrer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, Hendewerk, Enobel, and 
Beck. An objection to this interpretation is suggested to some minds by 
its resemblance to an etymological conceit fonnded merely on an assonance 
of names. It was probably this prejudice which caused it to be spoken of 
with sQch contempt by Grotius, Clericas, and Yitringa. But in modem 
times, the current has completely changed, and this despised notion has 
been warmly espoused not only by the most distingaishod writers on Isaiah 
(Eosenmiiller and Ewald being almost the only exceptions in the German 
School), but by the most eminent comparative philologists, such as Langl^s, 
Lassen, and others, who have investigated the question as one of historical 
and literary interest. The only plausible objections which are still urged 
against it may be reduced to two. The first is that China was unknown to 
the Jews at the date of the prophecy. To this it may be answered, first, 
that no one who believes in the inspiration of the prophets, can refiise to 
admit the possibility of such a prediction, even if the fact were so ; and 
secondly, that in all probability China was known to the Jews at a very 
early period. The rashness of asserting a negative in such cases has been 
clearly proved by the modem discovery of porcelain vessels with Chinese 
inscriptions in the monuments of Thebes. But it is still objected, that the 
name Sinim is not that used by the Chinese themselves, nor by other 
nations until long after the date of this prophecy, it having been derived 
from a family which did not ascend the throne until about 246 years before 
the birth of Christ. It is remarkable how readily this date in Chinese 
history is taken for granted as undoubtedly correct by those who wish to 
use it for an argument, althoogh it rests upon a dark and dubious tradition 
of a distant unknown country ; although the very text before us makes it 
doubtful ; although the universal prevaJence of the name Sin, Chin or Jin, 
throughout western and southern Asia from time immemorial presupposes 
an antiquity still more remote ; and although Chinese historians themselves 
record that the family from which the name derives its' origin, for ages 
before it ruled the empire ruled a province or kingdom on the western 
frontier, whence the name might easUy have been extended to the western 
nations. There are in fact few cases of a name being more extensively or 
longer prevalent than that of China, the yery form which it exhibits in the 
Sanscrit, the mother language of southern Asia. That the Chinese them- 
selves have never used it, although acquainted with it, is nothing to the 
purpose. A Hebrew writer would of course use the name fiamiliar in the 
west of Asia. This universal nome is allowed to be essentially identical 
with PP by the highest philological authorities. There is therefore na 
conclusive force in either of the arguments advanced against this explana- 
tion of the name. As positive reasons on the other side, besides the main 
one dravm from the coincidence of name, may be mentioned the agreement 
of so many different and independent writers, and the appropriateness 
of the explanation to the context. Under the first head may be classed 
precisely those philologists whose peculiar studies best entitle them to 
speak with authority on such a point, and those German commentators 
on Isaiah, who are most accustomed to differ among themselves and with 
the older writers, especially where anything is likely to be added by a 
proposed interpretation to the strength of revelation or rather to the clear- 
ness of its evidences. Prejudice and interest would certainly have led this 
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class of writers to oppose rather than fitvonr a hypothesis which tends to 
identify the snhject of this prophecy with China, Uie great ohject of mis- 
sionary effort at the present day. — The other confirmation is afforded hy the 
snitahleness of the sense thus evolved to the connection. If the land. of 
Sinim meant the wilderness of Sin or even Egypt, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to give a satisfactory solution of its singular position here as 
one of the great quarters or divisions of the world. But if it mean China, 
that extreme limit of the eastern world, that hive of nations, supposed to 
comprehend a third part of the human race, the enigma explains itself. 
Even to us there woold be nothing unintelligible or absurd, however strange 
or novel, in the combination, north, west, south, and China. On the 
whole, then, a hypothesis which solves all difficulties, satisfies the claims 
of philology and history, unites the suffrages of the most independent 
schools and parties, fully meets the requisitions of the text and context, 
and opens a glorious field of expectation and of effort to the church, may 
be safely regarded as the true one. For an interesting view of the extent 
to which the promise has already been fulfilled, and of the encouragements 
to hope and pray for its entire consummation, the reader is referred to the 
little book of which we have so frequently made mention, although our 
oitatioDS have been necessarily confined to the first or expository chapter, 
the remaining four being occupied with the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

18. Hhoutj heavenSf and rejoice^ earthy let the mouniains burst trUo 
a shout ; becaiue Jehovah has comforted his people, and on his sufferers he 
vrill have mercy. This is a very common method with Isaiah of foretelling 
any joyful change by summoning all nature to exult in it as already realised. 
See especially chap. xliv. 28, where instead of the future ^nV9? we have 
the imperative ^nyl, in imitation of which the Eeri here reads ^nV^, and 
Lowth simply ^nvs on the authority of two or three manuscripts and the 
ancient versions. There is of course no sufficient reason for departing 
from the ancient reading stDl preserved in the text. — Jehovah's consolation 
of his people, as Gesenius observes, is administered by deed as well as by 
word. (Compare chaps, li. 8, 12, Hi. 9, Ixvi. 18, Luke ii. 25, 88.) The 
consolation here meant is the joyous assemblage of his people from all parts 
of the earth, predicted in the foregoing verse. The modem writers render 
both the preterite and future in the last clause by the present (comforts, has 
mercy) ; which is not only arbitrary but ix^urious to the force of the expres- 
sion, which describes the consolation as both past and future, that is to say, 
as already begun and still to be continued ; unless the chauge of tense be 
designed to intimate, that what is vividly described in the preceding words 
as past, is really still future. — ^^9, which is commonly translated in the 
English Bible poor, is here rendered more correctly afflicted. The expres- 
sion his afflicted, intimates at once their previous condition and their inti- 
mate relation^to the Lord as their protector. 

14. And (yet) Zion said, Jehovah hath forsaken me, and tlie Lord hath 
forgotten me. So far was tliis glorious change from having been procured 
by confidence in God, that Zion thought herself forsaken and forgotten. 
Those who restrict these prophecies to ihe Babylonish exile, are compelled 
to understand this either of the captive inhabitants of Zion, as distinguished 
from the other exiles, or of Jerusalem itself, complaining of its desolation. 
But the former distinction is as arbitrary here as in chap. xl. 9, and the 
long argumentative expostulation which ensues would be absurd if addressed 
to the bare walls of an empty town. The only satisfactory conclusion is, 
that Zion or Jerusalem is mentioned as the capital of Israel, the centre of the 
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irne religion, the eirthly residoDce of God himself, and therefore an appro- 
piiate and natural emblem of his chosen people or the ancient churoh, just 
as \Yo speak of the cormptions or spiritual tyranny of Rome, meaning not 
* the city, but the great ecclesiastical society or corporation which it repre- 

sents, ani of which it is the centre. — The translation Zion aayn, although 
not uugrammatical, is less appropriate here, because it represents the 
church as still complaining ; whereas the original describes her previous 
unbelief, before the event, or before the truth of the promise had been 
• guaranteed. It is worthy of remark that the same translators who make 
the first verb present' give the other two their proper past sense, a diversity 
admissible in case uf necessity, but not without it. 

15. Will a tDoman forget her suckling ^ from having mercy ^ (t. e. so as not 
to have mercy) on the eon of her wombf Also (or even) these will Jorget^ 
and I will not forget thee. The constancy of God's nffectiou for his people is 
expressed by the strongest possible comparison derived from human in- 
stincts. There is a climax in the thought, if not in the expression. What 
is indirectly mentioned as impossible in oue clause, is declared to be real- in 
the other. He first declares that he can no more forget them than a 
woDJon can forget her child, he then rises higher and declares that he is 
still more mindful of them than a mother. The futm-e verb at the begin- 
ning implies, without expressing a potential sense, If she will, she can; if 
she cannot, then of course she will not. For the negative use of the pre- 
position P, see above, on chap. xliv. 18.— i^^ might seem to have the 
general sense of hodi/y as we find it applied to males in Job xix. 17, Micah 
vi. 7. — The precise force of the D3 is this : not only strangers but also 
mothers; it may therefore be correctly expressed by even. Most inter- 
preters make the first part of the last clause conditional, and Gesenius 
even understands Dj as an ellipsis for ^3 C| although, (See chap. i. 15.) 
But this is not so much a version as a paraphrase, a substitution of equi- 
valent expressions. There is no need of departing from the obvious 
meaning of the Prophet's language, wbich is not hypothetical but cate- 
gorical. He does not say that if or though a woman could forget her 
child he would not follow her example, but asserts directly that she can 
and will, and puts this fact in contrast with his own unwavering constancy. 
The plural in the last clause, like the singular in the first, denotes the 
whole class. He does not say that all mothers thus forget their children, 
nor that mothers generally do so, but that such oblivion is not unknown 
to the experience of mothers as a class, or of woman as an ideal individual. 
The primitive simplicity with which the Hebrew idiom employs the simple 
copulative anJ, where we feel the strongest adversative expression to be 
necessary, really adds to the force of the expression, when it is once under- 
stood and famiHar. The and may be retained, and yet the antithesis 
expressed in English by supplying yet : and (yet) I will not forget thee. 

16. Behold, on (my) palms I have graven thee ; thy walls \are) before 
nte continually. Paulus understands the first clause as meaning, upon 

^ {thy) hands I have graven (t. e. branded, marked) thee, as belonging to me. 

Gesenius seems to object to this construction of the suffix with the verb, 
although precisely similar to that of ^T 2ny in chap. xHv. 5, as explained 
by himself. His other objection is a better one, viz. that such an explana- 
ti(m of the first clause makes the second almost unmeaning. Doderlein 
explains it to mean, with (my) hands I have sketcJied (or drawn) thee, in allu- 
sion to a builder's draught or plan before he enter on the work of construc- 
tion. (Compare Exod. xxy. 40, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 19.) But this use of 
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the preposition /£ has no authority innsage, and the palms of the hands would 
not be mentioned as the instruments in such a process. Vitringa avoids both 
these objections by supposing the plan or picture to be drawn upon Jehovah's 
hands, because there would be something incongruous in representing him 
as using paper or a table. The Dutch taste of this excellent interpreter lets 
him go the length of adding that the divine hands are to be conceived of as 
large, and allowing ample room for such a delineation as the one supposed. 
The true sense of the Prophet's figure seems to be the one expressed by 
Gesenius and other modem writers, who suppose him to allade, not to a 
picture or a plan of Zion, but her namo imprinted on his hands for a memo- 
rial, as the ancient slave and soldier wore his master's name, but for a differ- 
ent purpose. (See above, on chap. xliv. 5.) The use of the word palma 
implies a double inscription and in an unusual position, chosen with a view to 
its being constantly in sight. The idea of a picture was suggested by the 
other clause, considered as a parallel expression of the same thmg as the first. 
Thy walls, t. c. the image of thy walls upon my hands. But this is not 
necessarily or certainly the true relation of the clauses, which may be con- 
sidered, not as parts of the same image, but as two distinct images of one 
and the same thing. The essential idea, I will not forget thee, may be first 
expressed by saying, I will write thy name upon my hands, and then by 
saying, I will keep thy walls constantly before me, t. c. in my sight and 
memory. (See Psa. x\'i. 8, Isa. xxsviii. 18, and p. 88.) — ^The mention 
of the walh is no proof that Zion is mentioned merely as a city, since the 
image of a city is the proximate object here presented, even if the object 
which symbolizes be the church or chosen people. 

' 17. Thij sons hasten (to thee) ; thy deUroyers and thy wasters shall go out 
from thee. This is the proof that God had not forsaken her. Rosenmiiller 
follows the older writers in translating the first verb as a future, which is 
wholly arbitrary. Gesenius and others render both the first and last verb 
in the present tense. The true construction, as in many other cases, seems 
to be that which represent the process as begun but not complete. Already 
had her sons begun to hasten to her, and ere long her enemies should be 
entirely departed. The Septuagint, Targum, and Vulgate, seem to read, 
instead of thy sons (Td?)f thy luilders (T^^i which differs from it only in a 
single vowel, and agrees well with the parallel expression, destroyers, lite- 
rally pullers doum. Lowth amends the text accordingly ; but Vitringa, 
Gesenius, and the later writers, adhere to the Masoretic pointing, on account 
of its agreement with the thoughts and words of vers. 20-22. — By wasters 
and destroyers Vitringa understands internal enemies ; Gesenias, foreign 
oppressors ; Enobel, the strangers who had taken possession of Jerusalem 
and the rest of the country, which, as he acknowledges, it here represents. 
The natural interpretation of the words is that which understands them as 
containing simply an emphatic contrast between friends and foes, the latter 
taking their departure, and the former coming into possession. 

18. Lift up thine eyes round about and see, all of them are gathered to- 
gether, they are eome to thee. {As) Hive, saith Jehovah, {I swear) that aU 
of them as an ornament thou shalt put on, and hind (or gird) them like the 
bride. The sons, described in ver. 17 as rapidly approaching, are now in 
sight, and their mother is invited to survey them, by lifting up her eyes 
round about. %, «. in all directions, with allusion to their coming from the 
four points of the compass, as predicted in ver. 12. The common version 
of D^3y all these, seems to introduce a new subject. The strict translation, 
aU of them, refers to what precedes, and means all the sons who are de- 
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scribed in the first clause of yer. 17 as baatening to her. They are now 

already gathered, «. e. met together at the point to which they tended from 

so many distinct quarters. They come to t/iee is an inadequate translation. 

The true sense is that they are actually come, i. e. arrived. — In the second 

clause, the ^? may correspond to the Greek on after verbs of speaking, or 

retain its ordinary sense with an ellipsis of I swear before it. The formula 

of swearing here used strictly means, / (am) alive (or living)^ and is itself 

equivalent to / swear in English. — The sons are then compared to oma* 

ments of dress, which the mother girds or binds upon her person. At the 

end Lowth inserts ^v^ in the text from chap. Ixi. 10. But this is wholly 

unnecessary, as the same idea is suggested by the more concise expressions 

of the common text, which Lowth is utterly mistaken in supposing to describe 

the bride as binding children round her ; for, as Ddderleiu correctly says, 

the point of comparison between the type and antitype is not children but 

decoration. As a bride puts on hsr ornaments, so thou shalt be adorned 

with thy children. 

19. For thy ruins, and thy tccutea, and thy land of desolation (». e. thy 
desolated land) /or now thou shalt he too narrow for the inJicd>itant, and far 
off shall he thy devourets (those who swallow thee up). The general mean- 
ing of this verse is evident, although the construction is obscure. Most 
writers take the nouns at the beginning as absolute nominatives, t. e. agree- 
ing with no verb expressed. As for thy wastes^ &c. thou shalt be too narrow. 
But this still leaves the double ^3 to be accounted for, which Rosenmiiller 
supposes to depend upon the verb I swear, as in ver. 18, and to signify 
tliat. Maurer regards the second as a pleonastic or emphatic repetition not 
belonging to the regular construction. Others give it the supposititious sense 
of certainly or surely. Beck makes the first clause mean, * thy ruins and 
thy wastes, and thy desolations, shall exist no longer ; but this requires 
another verb to be supplied or understood. Perhaps the best solution is 
the one proposed by Hitzig, who supposes the construction to be interrupted 
and resumed : For thy wastes, and thy ruins, and thy land of desolation— 
(then beginning anew, without completing the first sentence) — for thou shalt 
be too narrow, &c. This mode of composition, not unlike what appears in 
the first draft of any piece of writing tUl obhterated by correction, is com- 
paratively frequent in the ancient writers, not excepting some of the highest 
classical models, though proscribed as inelegant and incorrect by the fasti* 
dious rules of modem rhetoric. This explanation of the double *9 makes 
it unnecessary to assume an absolute nominative in the first clause. Enobel 
carries Hitzig's hypothesis too far when he assumes an actual ellipsis of 
the same verb in the first clause — ^^^VP (derived by Ewald from ^l^f, by 
Gesenius from the cognate and synonymous '^T^) can only be second person 
feminine. The common version, therefore, which refers it to the land, 
although it gives substantially the true sense, is grammatically incorrect. 
— For the tnliabitant is literal ly/rom the inlMbitantf the Hebrew preposition 
being here used as 1 Kings xix. 7. — ^Enobel supposes the connection of the 
clauses to be this, that there would not be room even for the rightful pos- 
sessors, much less for strangers and enemies. For the application of the 

verb V^^ to enemies, see Lam. ii. 2, 5. — ^The devourers of this verse are of 
course the destroyers of ver. 17. 

20. Ayain (or stiU) shall they say in thine ears, the sons of thy ehildUss- 
nsss, {Too) narrow for me is the place; come near for me^ and I will dwell 
(or tliat I may dwell). The *1tP may simply indicate that something more 
is to be said than had been said before, in which case it is nearly equiva- 
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lent to over and above t7i%$ or moreover. Or it may have its trae sense 
as ii particle of time, and intimate that these words shall be uttered more 
than once, -again and agam, or still, t. e. continaally, as the necessity 
becomes more argent. The relative position of the verb and its subject is 
retained in the translation, as it causes no obscurity, and exhibits more 
exactly the characteristic form of the original. Jarchi explains the earn of 
thy childlessness to mean the sons of whom thou wast bereaved, referring to 
the exiled Jews. The later writers more correctly make it mean the sons 
of thee a childless one, or, thy suns, childless one. The apparent contra- 
diction is intentional, as appears from what follows. She who was deemed 
by others, and who deemed herself, a childless mother, hears the voices 
of her children complaining that they have not a sufficient space to dwell 
in. — In thy ears means in thy hearing, although not addressed to thee. 
(Compare 2 Sam. xviii. 12.) Even in chap. v. 9, the idea seems to be 
not merely that of hearing, but of overhearing. That the same thing is ' 
intended in the case before us, may be gathered from the masculine t^)P^, 
which shews that they shall say does not mean they shall say to thee, but 
they shall say to one another. Rosenmiiller explains "^V as an adjective ; 
but usage and authority determine it to be a verb, the contracted form of 
")iy, here used in precisely the same sense as the fhture of the same verb or 
a cognate root in the preceding verse. The idea of excess {nimii, too) is 
not expressed as in that case, but implied, the strict translation being simply 

this, the place is narrow for me. — All interpreters agree that t "^^^j means 
make room for me, as rendered in the Septnagint {'s-oirieov /los rb^ov) and the 
Yulgate {fae mihi spatium); but . they differ in explaining how this sense 
may be extracted from the Hebrew words. Gesenius, as in many other 
cases, resorts to the easy supposition of a word inaccurately used to express 
directly opposite ideas, and explains the verb, both here and in Gen. xix. 9, 
as meaning to recede or move away from any one. But even if the general 
usage which he alleges to exist with respect to verbs of motion were more 
certain than it is, a serious difficulty in the way of its assumption here 
would be presented by the fact, that in every otiier case excepting these 
two (which may be regarded as identical) the verb means to come near or 
approach. BosenmtUler adheres to the only sense authorised by usage, and 
explains the phrase to mean, Come near to me, that there may be more 
room. Maurer defends this explanation of the word (both here and in 
Gen. xix. 9) against the objections of Gesenius, but without replying to the 
main one, namely, that the sense thus given to the words is inappropriate, 
because the person speaking demands room not for others, but for himself, 
which he could not possibly secure by calling on his neighbour to come 
close .to him. The whole difficulty seems to have arisen from assuming 
that Y means to^e, and denotes the direction of the motion, in opposition | 

to the fietct that ^ is never so used after ^^), but always indicates tiie pur- 
pose or desi^, not only when prefixed to thejnfinitive (as in Lev. xxi. 21, | 
2 Kings iv. 27), but also when prefixed to npriTP, the only noun with which 
it is connected after this verb, and with which it signifies not to the battle, 
but for battle, or to fight, being equivalent to an infinitive construction. 

The only cases, therefore, where the ? is thus used (Judges xx. 28, 2 Sam. 

x. 18, 1 Chron. xix. 14, Jer. xlvi. 8), are not even exceptions to the rule, 

but strong corroborations of the statement that this particle, when added \ 

to the verb, denotes the object for which, not the place to which, one 

approaches. This induction fully justifies the explanation of the phrase 

before us given by Jarchi, " approach to one side for me or on my account'* 
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0)f!7D2 7p]^ 73^ 3^^]^)^)f leaving the preeise direction of the motion tmdeter- 
. mined, to express which the dominant usage of the langnage would require 

the preposition /^. The sense just given to y (for ms) la the more pro- 
hable, because it is precisely that which it has m the first clause of this 
verse and the first clause of the next — J. D. Michaelis and Ewald take 
^9^^ in its primitive sense of sitting, rather than its secondary one of 
dwelling, which is preferred by most interpreters. The former version 
makes the passage still more graphic, by presenting the image of children 
contending for a seat, and calHog on each other, in the presence of their 
mother, to make room. But even if we grant that there is nothing un- 
worthy or incongruous in this conception, the hypothesis that it was here 
intended is precluded by the use of the participle 2*^^ in the verse preced- 
ing, where the sense of inhabitant is rendered necessary, by its close con- 
nection with the nouns land, icastes, and ruins. 

21. And thou shah say in thine heart, i.e. to thyself, in strict agreement 
with the preceding verse, as a dialogue not between the mother and her 
children, but between the children in their mother's hearing. This is con- 
sequently not an answer to what goes before, but an observation uttered, 
as it were, aside by an eye and ear witness of the struggle and the clamour 
for more room. With them the question is, where they shall dwell ; with 
her it is, whence they came. — Who hath produced these for met Interpreters 

have vexed themselves with the inquiry whether "17^ here means to bear or 
to beget, or, in other words, whether she is asking for the father or the mother 
of the children whom she sees around her. Yitringa, Lowth, Gesenius, 
Ewald, and Umbreit, who prefer the former sense, suppose an allusion to 
the conjugal relation of Jehovah to his people, and to the repudiation spoken 
of below in chap. 1. 1. Bat such allusion seems, in this connection, far- 
fetched and unnatural. Bosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Ejiobel, choose the other 
sense, which is really the strict and common one, and here recommended by 

the fact, that the combination < m\ is oflen applied elsewhere to the mother, 
but never to the father. This might be esteemed conclusive, but for two 
material points of difference between the cases cited and the one before us. 

The first is, that in these cases ? is followed by the name of the father, 
whereas here the speaker is supposed to be a woman. The other is, that in 
all those cases the verb itself is feminine, whereas here it is masculine. But 
these diversities, although they leave some room for doubt and difference of 
opinion, do not necessarily preclude the explanation of the phrase as refer- 
ring to the mother. The masculine form of the verb in this case is easily 
accounted for; because its nominative is not, as in all the other cases, a 
female name or other feminme noun, but the interrogative pronoun, which ia 
invariable, and naturally followed by the verb in its original or simplest form, 
not because that form includes both genders, but because both verb and pro- 
noun are used vaguely, without any distinct reference to sex at all. So, too, 

the use of ^< hI by a female speaker, although a violation of analogy, is one 
very easily explained, because intentional and even necessary in the extraor- 
dinary case supposed. As in other cases the mother is said to bear a child 
to the father, so in this case one mother may, without absurdity, be said to 
bear a child to another, because in either case the essential idea is that of 
one person being provided with a child by another, whether it be a husband 
by his wife, or a childless woman by a woman who has children. — The 
truth is, however, that the force and beauty of the passage are exceedingly 
VOL. n. , Q 
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impaired by cntiiog its bold figures to the qaiek, and insisting on a rigorons^ 
jBonfbrxnitj to artificial rules, instead of resting in the general conception, 
jBO clearly and afiectingly presented, of a childless mother finding herself 
.fidddebly snrronnded by the clamdnr of a mnltilude of children, and asking 
in amazement nt-hence they came and vho they are. The distinction be- 
'tween father and mother is one which would never occur to the speaker in 
such a case, and may therefore be safely overlooked by the interpreter.— 
Hie cause of her aslonishmect is then assigned. And I xoas lereavid tmd 
iKtTrtn, These almost incompatible expressions for a childless one are joii:ed 
for the purpose of expressing that idea in the strongest macner, and with 
more regard to the idea itself than to the rules of rhetorical propriety. — An 
exile and a banUhcd one. The last word strictly means removed^ t. e. from 
home and from society. — And iheie tcho hraugJU vpf litcraUy made great, 
as in chap. i. 2. The general sense put upon "1^ ^P is confirmed by the 
analogy of this phrase, which has no specific reference to either parent, and 
is masculine in form simply because there was no reason why ii sboold be 
feminine. — Behold I was left alone (or by myself) ; ihtse^ where tcete tht^T 
The pronoun at the end is emphatic : where were theyf She asks bow it is 
that she was so long desolate and childless, when she sees so many children 
round her now. Bosenmiiller changes the whole figure by Euppcsing that 
long absent children are described as returning to their mother with a numer- 
ous ofispring. It is essential to the writer* s purpose that the children hhc.uld 
be all regarded as the speaker's own; for this alone could afford any adeqnate 
ground for the astoni.^Lment exprebsed. Some of the modern writers find it 
very hard to reconcile the language of this verse with their hypothesis thnt 
the Zion of this passage, is the forsaken city of Jerusaltm as such considered. 
The inconveniences of such a supposition may be gathered from the fact thai 
Knobel represents the Prophet as departing from his own chosen image in 
the words an exile and a hanislied one, which are of course inapplicable to- 
the town itself, and then returning to it in the words 2 kos left aione, \\bich 
readily admit of such an application. If such abrupt transitions may be 
assumed at pleasure, how can anything be proved to be the sense intended 
by the author ? The very fact that they are necessary on a give n supposition, 
is a strong proof that it is a false one, and ought to be exchanged for ono 
which is equally consistent with all the parts of the description. Such is 
the hypothesis assumed as the basis of our exposition, viz. Uiut the Zion of 
this context is the ancient Church or chosen people, represented both in 
fiction ond in fact by the Sanctuary and the Holy City, as its local centre- 
and appointed Symbol. Of this ideal subject, desolation, childlessness, 
eaptivity, exile, and the other varying conditions here described, may all be 
predicated with the same propriety. If this, however, be the true exegetical 
hypothesis, and no other seems to answer all the requisitions of the caso, 
then the Babylonish exile, and the state of the church at that period of her 
history, has no claim to be recognised as anything more than a paiticular 
exemplification of the general promise, that the church, after passiijg through 
extreme depression and attenuation, should be raised up and replenished, 
like a childless mother who suddenly finds herself surrounded by a large and 
joyous family of children. . 

"'. ^22. Thtu eaith the Lord Jehovah, Behold I wiU lift tip to the nations mf/ 
handf and I will set vp to the peoples my standard (or signal): and they will 
Iring thy sons in the bosom (or anns) and thy iavghters en the shoulders shall 
he carried. The idea expressed by the figures of the first clause is that of 
summoning the nations to perform their part in this great work. The 
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figures ihemselTes are the same as in chap. ziii. 2, viz. the shaking or 
wsTing of the hand and the erection of a banner, pole, or other signal, with 
distioct reference perhaps to pereons at a distance and at hand. The 
figoratlve promise would be verified by any divine infioence securing the 
eo-operation of the heathen in accomplishing Jehovah's purpose, whatevei^ 
mixht be the external circumstances either of the call or their compliance 
with it. The effect of that compliance is described in the last clause, as the 
bringing home of Zion's sons and daughters, with all the tender care which 
is wont to be lavished upon infants by their parents or their nurses. The 
same image is again presented in chap Ix. 4, Ixvi. 12. Peculiar to this case 
is the use of the word I^h, which seems most probably to signify either the 
bosom or the arm, when spoken of in reference to conying, and especially 
the carrying of children. Strictly perhaps the word expresses an idea inter- 
mediate between arm and bosom, or including both, -viz. the space enclosed 
by them in the act of grasping or embracing. This likewise seems to be the 
sense of the cognate IVH which occurs in Ps. cxxix. 7. The only other 
instance of the form i>*H is Neb. v. 18, where it is rendered lap^ and evi- 
dently signifies some part of the dress, perhaps the wide sleeve of an oriental 
garment, which would connect it ^ith the meaning arm^ but more probably 
the bosom of the same. According to Bosenmiiller it denotes any curvature 
or fold of the body or the dress, like the Latin sintu. That the sense of 
bosom is at least included here, may be inferred from the analogy of Num. 
XL 12, and Ruth iv. 16, where the same act is described by the use of the un- 
ambiguous term P^D. Gesenius's translation, arm, is therefore too restricted. 
It is somewhat curious that Hitzig, while he rendere this word bosom, uses 
arm as an equivalent to ^7^9, which is an arbitrary explanation of the common 
word for shoulder, and one so often mentioned in connection with the act of 
bearing burdens. (See above, chap. xxx. 6, xlvi. 7 ; Ezek. xii. 6 ; Num. vii. 9.) 
Arm, however, is a favourite word with Hitzig, who substitutes it frequently 
for hand, without the least necessity or reason. Those who restrict the 
promise to the exiled Jews in Babylon are under the necessity of making 
this a restoration, which is not only perfectly gratuitous but inconsistent with 
the verse preceding, where these same children are described as appearing 
for the first time, and thereby exciting the surprise of the foreaken mother. 
28. And kings shall 5e tlty nursiftg fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers; face to the ground sliall iliey how to thee, and the dust of thy feet 
shall they lick : and thou ihall know that I am Jehovah, whose vaiters (or 
hopers, i. e; those who trust in him) shall not he ashamed (or disappointed)*, 
The same promise is repeated in substance with a change of form. Instead 
of the nations, we have now their kings and queens; and instead of Zion's 
sons ond daughters, Zion herself. This last variation, while it either per- 
plexes or annoys the rhetorical precision, aids the rational interpreter by 
shewing that the figures of the preceding verse, however natural and just, 
are not to be rigidly explained. In other words, it shews that between the 
Zion of this passage and her children there is no essential difference, and 
that what is promised to the one is promised to the other. This identity is 
clear from the apparent solecism of representing the bereaved and childless 
mother as herself an infant in the arms and at the breast, because really as 
much in need of sustenance and care as those before called her sons and 
daughters, or rather because she is but another figure for the same thing. 
This confusion of imagery all tends to confirm the supposition that the Zion 
of these prophecies is not a city, which could scarcely be thus confounded 
with its citizens, but a society or corporation between which as an ideal 
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person and its indiTidnal members, or any given portion of them, there is no 
sneh well defined and palpable distinction. — n^, to which tha- English 
Torsion and some others give the sense of fumruhers, is now ezplainml to- 
mean a carrier or bearer, which last name is applied by the English in 
Hindostan to the male nurses of their children. Some regard it as equivalent 
to wcudaytiySg (Gal. iii. 24), and as referring to a later period of childhood 
than ni?j^p, which is properly a snokler or wet-nnrse. But as there ia 
nothing in the text to suggest the idea of succession in time, they may be 
regarded as poetical equivalents. Hitzig*s notion, that the kings and 
queens are merely represented as the servile attendants of Zion, is fori)iddeni 
by the specific offices ascribed to them. As little can it be supposed with 
Enobel, that she is here to be conceived of as a queen upon her throne, 
who could scarcely be supposed to need the tender attentions of a bearer 
and a wet-nurse. The* image is still that of a tender infant, with an almost 
imperceptible substitution of the mother for her children. — nyi^ d;9^ is a 
kind of compound adverb like our English phrases stcord-m-hand, arm-in' 
armf but still more concise. The ad<Ution of these words determines the 
meaning of the preceding verb as denoting actual prostration, which is also 
clear from the next clause, where the liclong of the dust cannot be naturally 
imderstood as a strong expression for the kissing of the feet or of the earth 
in token of homage, but is rather like the biting of the dust in Homer, a 
poetical description of complete and compulsory prostration, not merely 
that of subjects to their sovereign, but of vanquished enemies before their 
conquerors. (Compare Micah vii. 17, Ps. Ixxii. 9.) In the last clause 
*1^ is not a conjunction, meaning that ox for, but as usual a relative, to be 
connected with ^JP in construction, who my hopere, i. e, whose hopers, those 
who hope in me. 

24. Shall the prey he taken from the mighty, and shaQ the captivity of 
the righteous he delivered f This v^rse suggests a difficulty in the way of 
the fulfilment of the promise, nip^p and ^V^ are combined likewise else- 
where to describe whatever can be taken in war, including prisoners and 
booty. (Num. xxxi. 11, 12, 27, 82.) ^?f^, though properly an abstract, 
is continually used as a collective term for captives. Its combination here 
with p^^y has perplexed interpreters. Houbigant, Lowth, Ewald, and 
Knobel read Y^ ^V^t as in the next verse, which is a mere subterfuge. 
Bosenmiiller foUows Albert Schultens in giving to P^^Y the sense of rigid, 
stem, severe ; which is not in the least justified by Hebrew usage. Beck 
follows J. D. Michaelis in explaining it to mean victoriaua accor£ng to the 
sense of victory now commonly put upon p^^, notwithstanding the objection 
of Gesenius that there is no authority in usage for the application of this 
term to the successes of the wicked, without regard to its original import. 
Symmachus, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and Hitzig, understand the phrase to 
mean the righteous captives, ». e. the exiled Jews. Gesenius, Maurer, and 
Umbreit, the prey or plunder of the righteous, t.e. taken from the righteous. 
But this explanation of W is harsh, and the parallelism, as well as the 
analogy of ver. 25, requires that Wi should be referred to the subject, 
not the object of the action. The English Version makes it agree directly 
with ^y^, in the sense of lawful captives, i.e. one who has been lawfully 
enslaved, or one who deserves to be a captive. The simplest and most 
. obvious construction of the words is that which makes tiiem mean the 
captives of a righteous conqueror. The argument may then be stated 
thus : Shall the captives even of a righteous conqueror be freed in such a 
case ? How much more the captives of an unjust oppressor I 
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25. FwrlhuataUh Jehovah^ alto (or evm) the captivity {or captives) of 
ihe mighty. ihall be taJe^n^ and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered, and 
iffith thy^strivers will I strive, and thy sons willl save. There is no need 
of giving to the ^3 at the beginning the factitious sense of yes, no, nay, 
more, verily, or the like. Its proper meaning may be retained by supply- 
ing in thought an affirmative answer to the foregoing question. Shall the 
isaptiyes of the righteous be delivered? Yes, and more; for thus saith 
Jehovah, not only this but also the captives of the tyrant or oppressor. 
There is a very material difference between supplying what is not expressed 
and changing the meaning of what is. The latter expedient is never 
admissible ; the former is often necessary. The logical connection between 
this verse and the one before it has been already stated. Its general sense 
is clear, as a solemn declaration that the power of the captor can oppose 
no real obstacle to the fulfilment of the promise of deliverance. The same 
idea is expressed in the last clause in more general and literal terms. 

26. And I tvill make thy oppressors eat their {own) flesh, and as with 
new wine, with their blood diall they be drunken ; and all flesh shall know, 
that I Jehovah am thy Saviour, and (that) thy Redeemer is tfie Mighty One 
of Jacob. The first clause is commonly explained as a strong metaphorical 
description of intestine wars and mutual destruction, similar to that in 
Zech. xi. 9. In this case, however, as in chap. ix. 19, the image is perhaps 
rather that of a person devouring his own flesh in impotent and desperate 
rage. The Targum gratuitously changes the sense by interpreting the first 
clause to mean, " I will give their flesh for food to the birds of heaven,'* or, 
as Jarchi has it, 'Ho the beasts of the field." The last clause winds up 
this part of the prophecy by the usual return to the great theme of the whole 
book, the relation of Jehovah to his people, as their Saviour, Redeemer, 
and Protector, self-existent, eternal, and almighty in himself, yet conde- 
scending to be called the Mighty One of Jacob. The last words may be 
construed as a single proposition, <' That I am Jehovah thy Saviour and thy 
Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob.'* This will be found upon comparison, 
however, to express much less than the construction above given, which 
asserts not only that the speaker is Jehovah, &c., but that the Being who 
possesses these attributes is the peculiar covenanted God of Israel or Jacob, 
For the different epithets of this clause, see above, chaps, i. 24, xli. 14. 
xliii. 8. For a siinilar statement of the purpose of God*s providential 
dealings with his people, see chap. xlv. 8, and ver. 28 of this same chapter. 



CHAPTER -L. 

This chapter contains no entirely new element, but a firesh view of 
several which have already been repeatedly exhibited. The first of these 
is the great truth, that the sufferings of God's people are the necessary fruit 
of their own sins, ver. 1. The second is the power of Jehovah to accom- 
plish their deliverance, vers, 2, 8, The third is the Servant of Jehovah, 
his mission, his qualifications for it, his endurance of reproach and opposi- 
tion on account of it, vers. 4-9. Tbe fourth is the way of salvation and 
the certain doom of those who neglect it, vers. 10, 11. 

This perpetual recurrence of the same great themes in various combina- 
tions makes the mere division of the chapters a comparatively unimportant 
matter, although some writers seem to attach great importance to the 
separation of the first three verses from what follows, and their intimate 
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eoimection with what goes before. ^It should be ever borne in mind thai 
these diTisions are conventional and modem, and that in this part of Isaiah, 
.more especially, they might have been omitted altogether, without any 
serious inconvenience to the reader or ioterpreter. A much greater evfl 
than the want of these divisions is the habit of ascribing to £em uidae 
anthorlty and saffering the exposition to be governed by them, as if each 
were a separate prediction or discourse, instead of being arbitrary though 
convenient breaks in a continued composition, not matenally differing from 
the paragraphs now used in every modem book. The re-arrrangement of 
the chapters in the present case would answer no good purpose, since the 
first three verses are not more closely connected with the end of the pre? 
ceding chapter than what follows is with its beginning. The trae course is 
to midce use of the common divisions as convenient pauses, but to read and 
expound the text as one continuous discourse. 

1. This saith Jehovah. This prefatory formula has no doubt had some 
influence on the division of the chapters. It does not, however, always 
indicate the introduction of a new subject, as may be seen by a comparison 
of chap, xlviii. 17 with chap. xlix. 1. — Where is or what is.^ ^^ by itself 
is the interrogative adverb where f When joined with n|, it seems to be 
equivalent to our interrogative rvhat or which ^ but always with reference to 
place, and for the most part with a noun of place following. The most 
frequent combination is, which xcayf This leaves it doubtful whether it is 
nsed in the general.sense of what, as explained by Ewald, or in the more 
specific one of what place, i.e, where, preferred by Gesenius and most other 
writers. This is a question of but little moment as to the general meaning 
of the sentence; since the question ''where is it?" as we shall see below, 
is here substantially equivalent to "what is it?*' — The bill of divorcement, 
literally, writing of excision or repudiation, translated in tlie Septuagint 
j8//SX/ov Tcri airotfraehv, which form is retained in the New Testament (Matt. 
xix. 7, Mark x. 4), though sometimes abridged (Matt. v. 81). The Hebrew 
phrase denotes the legal instrument by which the Mosaic law allowed a 
hnsband to repudiate his wife (Dent. xxiv. 1-8). — Of your mother. The 
persons addressed are the individual members of the church or nation ; their 
mother is the church or nation itself. These are of course distinguished 
from each other only by a poetical figure. — Whom I have sent (or put) 
away. These words admit of a twofold construction. According to the 
common Hebrew idiom, the relative pronoun when the object of a verb, is 
followed by the personal pronoun which it represents. According to this 
idiom, wJiom I Jiave sent her means nothing more than whom I have sent, 
except that it more distinctly indicates the gender of the object. This con- 
struction is recommended here, not only by its strict conformity to general 
usage, but by its recurrence in the very next clause, where w D^^^^ ^9*^^ "it^. 
is agreed on all hands to mean to whom I sold you. But as the verb to send 
governs two accusatives in Hebrew, the relative may take the place of one 
of them, denoting the end for which, or the means by which, as it actually 
does in chap. Iv. 11, 2 Sam. xi. 22, 1 Kings xiv. 6, and in Ihe case before 
us, according to the judgment of most modem writers, who explain the 
words to mean wherewith I have sent Iter atony, — The use of the disjunc- 
tive or in Hebrew is comparatively rare, and consequently more significant 
when it does occur, fis in this case, where it seems designed to intimate that 
the two figures of the clause are to be taken separately, not together, that is 
to say, that the punishment of the people is not compared to the repudiation- 
of a wife and the sale of her children in the same ideal case, but represented 
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by the two distinct emblems of a wife divorced and children sold.' Orwhidh 
•of my creditors (is it) to irAom I have told youf We have here on allasiod 
to another provision of the Mosaic law, which allows debtors to be sold in 
payment of their debts (Matt STiii. 25), aod even children' by their parents 
(Exod. xxi. 7). The answer follows in the other chuse.^BekoUl, for 
your iniquities ye have been sold. The reflexive meaning, ye have sold 
yourselves, is frequently expressed by this form of the verb, bat not inva- 
riably nor even commonly; it is not, therefore,. necessary here, nor even 
favoared by the parallelism, as the corresponding term is a simple passive of 
•a different form, nnd one which cannot, from the nature of the case, denote 
a redexive or reciprocal action. — And for your transgressions. YitringftS 
suggestion, that one of the parallel terms may signify civil, and the other 
religious offences, is entirely grataitous. Your mother has been sent (or put) 
avcuy. The repetition of your, where lur transgressions might have been 
expected, only serves to shew more clearly the real identity of those who 
are formally distinguished as the mother and the children. — The interroga- 
tion in the first clause of this verse has been variously understood. Jerome 
and the Rahhins explain it as an indirect but absolute negation, implying 
that she had not been divorced at all, but had wilfully forsaken her husband, 
and, ns Abarbenel says, gone out from his house of herself, or of her own 
accord {n*Z^ p Of)3' ^p>:;p t^'c). This, though a good sense in itself, is not 
an obvious one, or that which the words would readily suggest. If this had 
been the writer's meaning, and he had chosen to express it in the form of 
an interrogation, he would more probably have said, Have I given your 
mother a bill of divorcement? Have I sold you to my creditors? Besides, 
the explanation of this clause as an absolute negation is at variance with the 
positive statement in the last clause, that she had been put away, as well as 
with the parallel assertion, that they had been sold, which last, indeed, may 
be explained away by adopting the reflexive sense, but no such explanation 
is admissible in the other case. In order to avoid this objection, some 
explain the cause not as an absolute negation, but a qualified one. Thus 
Vitringa understands it to mean that she had been put away, and they sold, 
not by him, i.e. not by the husband and the father, but by judicial process, 
which he undertakes to reconcile with ancient Jewish usage by the authority 
of Buxtorf and Selden. It is evident, however, that the qualification which 
is needed to reconcile the clauses is in this interpretation wholly supplied 
by the imagination of the reader or interpreter, without the least foundation 
in the text or context. The same remark applies, though in a less de- 
gtee, to the modification of this negative hypothesis by Grotius, who 
supposes it to be denied that she had been divorced without sufficient 
reason^ and by Gesenius, who explains it as denying that she had received 
a bill or writing of the ordinary kind. The difficulty common to all these 
hypotheses is, that the qualification assumed is altogether arbitrary, and 
dependent on the fancy or discretion of the reader. — This is equally true 
of some interpretations which assume that she had been put away, for 
example that of Hitzig, who ingeniously supposes that the bill of divorce- 
ment is called for that it may be cancelled, and the creditor that he may be 
paid. The most emphatic and significant portion of the sentence is in this 
ease not expressed at all, and never would occur to any reader but ihi one 
whoso ingenuity invented it. — The simplest and most obvious interpretation 
of the first clause is the one suggested by the second, which evidently stands 
related to it as an answer to the question which occasions it. In the present 
case, the answer is wholly unambiguous, viz. that they were sold for their 
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' sins, and that she was pat away for their transgressions. The question 
natorallj corresponding to this answer is the question, why the motiier was 
divorced, and why the sons were sold ? Supposing this to be the substance 
of the first clause, its form is very easily accounted for. Where is your 
mother* s bill of divoreementf produce it, that we may see the cause of her 
repudiation. Where u tJte creditor to xchom I $old you? let him appear, 
and tell us what was the occasion of your being sold. Gesenius's objection, 
that the Jewish bills of divorcement did not state the cause, is trivial, even 
if the fact alleged be admitted to be true, for which there is no sufficient 
reason. The objection, that God could not have a creditor, from which 
some have argued that the first clause must be negatively understood, has 
no more force than the objection that he could not be a husband or a 
writer, both involving an egregious misconception or an utter disregard of 
the figurative nature of the passage. If Jehovah's casting off his people 
might be likened to a Jewish husband's repudiation of his wife, then the 
same thing might be likened to a Jewish debtor's sale of himself or his 
children to his creditors, without any greater incongruity or contradiction 
in the one case than the other. The general idea of rejection is twice 
clothed in a figurative dress, first by emblems borrowed from the law and 
custom of divorce, and then by emblems borrowed from the law and custom 
of imprisonment for debt. — The restriction of this passage to the Baby- 
lonish exile is entirely arbitrary. If it admits of any special application, it 
is rather to the repudiation of the Jewish people at the advent. 

2. Why did I come, and tliere is no man I {why) did I call, and there 
was no ' one anncerinff f The idiom of occidental laognages would here 
admit, if not require, a more involved and hypothetical construction. 
« Why, when I came, was there no one (to receive me), and, when I 
called, no one to answer me ? ' (See above, chap. v» 4, vol. i. p. 129.) 
The Torgum explains this of God's coming and calling by the prophets, 
and the modem Germans adopt the same interpretation. Yitringa and 
many other writers understand it of Christ's coming in the flesh. Both 
explanations are erroneous if exclusive, both correct as specific applica- 
tions of a general expression. In themselves, the words imply nothing 
more than that God had come near to the people, by- his word and provi- 
dence, but without any suitable response on their part. The clause is 
explanatory of their being sold and put away, as represented in the fore 
going verse. The general truth which it teaches is, that God has never, 
and will never put awny his people even for a time, without preceding dis- 
obedience and alienation upon their part. Particular examples of this 
general truth are furnished by the Babylonish exile, and by every season 
of distress and persecution. — The other clause precludes the vindication of 
their unbelief and disobedience on the ground that they had not sufficient 
reason to obey his commands, and rely upon his promises. Such doubts 
are rendered impious and foolish by the proofis of his almighty power. 
This power is first asserted indirectly by a question implying the strongest 
negation : Is my hand shortened, shortened^ from redemption ? and is tliere 
wUk me no power (i. e. have I no power) to deliver f Shortness of hand or 
arm is a common oriental figure for defect of power, especially in reference 
to some particular effect, which is thus represented as beyond the reach. 
fSee chap. lix. 1 ; Num. xi. 28 ; cf. chap, xxxvii. 17.) According to 
Gesenius, Artaxerxes Longimanus was so called, not in reference to any 
corporeal peculiarity, but as being possessed of extraordinary power. The 
emphatic repetition of the Hebrew verb may, as usual, be variously ex- 
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pressed in translation by the introduction of intensive phrases, snch as 
altogeUier or at all^ or by a simple repetition of the verb in English. 
From redemption f %. $. 80 as not to redeem or deliver from distress. (See 
above, on chap. xlix. 15.) — Behold^ by mij rebtdce (a term often nsed to 
express God's control over the elements) I will dnj up the tea, I can 
make a complete change in the face of nature. Most of the modem writers 
nse the present form, 1 dry up the sea. But this, as expressing an habitual 
act, fails to give the sense of the original, which is not a description of 
whnt he usually does, but a declaration of what he can do, and what he 
will do in the present instance if it should be necessary. Hence the best 
translation of the verb is the exact ono which adheres to the strict sense 
of the future. As in many other cases, this general expression may involve 
a particular allusion, namely, to the crossing of the Bed Sea at the exodus 
from Egypt. But to make this the direct and main sense of the words, is 
equally at variance with good taste and the context. It is only upon ihls 
erroneous supposition that Yitringa could imagine himself bound to apply 
what follows (/ iriY^ make streams a wilderness) to the passage of the Jordan, 
and to justify the plural designation of that river by appealing to its 
magnitude, historical importance, &c. It is really a poetical reiteration 
of what goes before, extending what was there said of the sea to streams 
and other waters. The remaining words of this verse are intended merely 
to complete the picture, by subjoining to the cause its natural effect. — Let 
their fislh stink fur want of water and die of thirst. The abbreviated form 
nbJn seems to shew that the writer here passes from the tone of prediction 
or general description to that of actual command. It may, however, be a 
poetic variation of the ordinal}* future form, in which case the sense will 
be, thdr fiah shaU die, &c, ; or the abbreviated form may indicate an 
indiiect or oblique construction, so that their fish shall stink, &c., which 
last explauatiun is the ono preferred by the latest writers. The pronoun 
their refers to sea and ricerSy or to the last alone, which is masculine, 
though feminine in form. — For C^sn Lowth reads iy2^T\ {their fish is dried 
vp), on the authority of one manuscript confirmed by the Septuagint 
version (^ij^ay^jfroira/). The collective use of the word fish is the same in 
Hebrew and in English. For the true sense of T^P, see above, chap. v. 9, 
vol. i. p. 181-2. 

8. The description of Jehovah's power, as displayed in his control of 
the elements, is still continued. I wHl clothe the heavens in blackness. 
The Hebrew noun, according to its etymology, denotes not merely a black 
colour, but such a colour used as a sign of mourning. Thus understood, 
it corresponds exactly to the following words, where the customary mourn- 
ing dress of ancient times is mentioned. And sackcloth I will place (or 
make) their covering. The reference of this verse to the plague of dark- 
ness in the land of Egypt is admissible only in the sense explained above 
with respect to the passage of the Bed Sea, namely, as a particular allusion 
comprehended in a general description. J. D. Michaelis and some later 
writers understand it as referring to the usual phenomena of storms, or 
even to the obscuration of the sky by clouds ; but it is inconceivable t^at 
such an everyday occurrence should be coupled with the drying up of seas 
and rivers, as a proof of God*s power over nature and the elements. The 
sense required by the connection is that of au extraordinary darkness (such 
as that of an eclipse), or even an extinction of the heavenly bodies, as in 
chap. xiii. 10. (See vol. i. p. 275.) 

4. The Lord Jehovah hath yiven to me. As Jehovah is the speaker in 
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the foregoing Terse, Goeeeins, 'Vitringa, and many others, regard this clanso 
as a proof that these are the words of the Messiah, who, in virtue of his 
iwofold nature, might speak in the person of Jehovah, and yet say, /c/io- 
oaA haih given to me. The Babhuis and the Germans exphiin them as the 
words of Isaiah himself, speaking either in his own name or in that of the 
prophets as a class. Bnt some of the things which follow are inapplicable 
to snch a sabject, an objection not relieved by assuming with Grotius that 
Isaiah is here a type of Christ. The true hypothesis is still the same 
which we have found ourselves constrained to assume in all like cases 
throughout the foregoing chapters, namely, that the servant of Jeliovah, as 
he calls himself in ver. 10 below, is the Messiah and his people, as a com- 
plex person, or the church in indissoluble union with its Head, asserting his 
divine commission and authority to act as the great teacher and enlightener 
of the world. For this end God had given him a ready tongue or speech. 

Most interpreters adopt a different version of D^*7)0^ in the first and last 
clause, giving it at first the sense of learned, and afterwards that of learners. 
These two ideas, it is true, are near akin, and may be blended in the Hebrew 
word as they are in the English scholar^ which is used both for a learner and 
a learned person. It is best, however, for that very reason, to retain the 
fiame word in translation, as is done by Hitzig, who translates it disciples^ 
Ewald, apostles, and Henderson, those who are taught, Grotius agrees with 

the Septuagint in making DH^D^ on abstract noun meaning instructive — 
yXSjffffav ca/ds/a;, an instructive tongue. Gesenius considers it equivalent 
to taught or practised tongue. In every other case the word is a concrete, 
meaning persons taught, disciples. (See above, chap. viii. 16, and below, 
chap. liv. 18.) From this expression Hitzig and Knobel strangely infer 
that Isaiah was an uneducated prophet like Amos (vii. 14), which would 
be a very forced conclusion, even if Isaiah were the subject of the passage. 
As applied to Christ, it is descriptive of that power of conviction and per- 
suasion which is frequently ascribed in the New Testament to his oral 
teachings. As his representative and instrument, the church has alvrays 
iiad a measure of the same gift enabling her to execute her high vocation. 
— To know (that I might know) to help or succour the weary (icUh) a word. 
This explanation of the verb T\^V, which occurs only here, is that given by 
Aquila [bvotrTrisiaai), Jerome (sustentare), Gesenius {stdrken), and several of 
ihe later writers. Near akin to this, and founded on another Arabic 
■analogy, is the sense of refreshing, which is expressed by Ruckert, Ewald, 
and Umbreit. J. D. Michaelis explains it to mean change, and applies it 
to the endless variety of our Saviour's instructions. Paulas and Hitzig 

make the ^ radical, and identify the word with the Arabic \jj to speak; 

but this, according to Knobel, would be applicable only to frivolous, un- 
meaning speech. Most of the older writers understand T\^V as a denomina- 
tive verb from H?, time, meaning to speak seasonably. This explanation 
fleems to be imphed in the Septuagint paraphrase (roD yvSjvat ivixa dsT f/Vf/V 
Xfyor). But according to the probable etymology of riy, the verb derived 
from it would assume another form, and the construction with two objects, 
as Gesenius observes, would be harsh ; whereas it is not uncommon with 
verbs of supporting or sustaining. (See Gen. xlvii. 18 ; 1 Kings xviii. 4.) 
The Chaldee paraphrase, ' That I might know how to teach wisdom to the 
righteous panting for the words of the law/ or, as Jarchi and Kimchi have 
it, * thirsting for the words of God,' appears to be conjectural. — He xoiU 
foaken, in the morning, in Hie morning, he xcUl v?aken for me Hie ear, i, e. 
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he will waken my ear, ronse mj attention, and open my mind to the reeep- 
iion of the troth. (See chap, zlriii. 8 ; 1 Sam. ix. 15, xz. 2 ; Ps. zli. 7.) 
The present iense (hs wakenedi) asserts a claim to constant inspiration ; 
the fntore expresses a confident belief that God will assist and inspire him. 
-'—The accents require in the morning in tlie morning to be read together, 
as in chap, xxviii. 19, where it is an intensive repetition, meaning nverg 
morning. It might otherwise bo thought more natural to read the sentence 
thus, he will tcaken in the morning, in the morning he tcill waken ^ a twofold 
expression of the same idea, viz. that he will do so early. In either case 
the object of both yerbs is the same ; the introduction of the prononn me 
after the first in the English Version being needless and hurtful to the 
sentence. The last words of the verse declare the end or purpose of this 
wakening, to hear (i. e. that I may hear) like the disciples or Uie taught, t. e. 
that I may give attention as a learner listens to his teacher. Luzzatto 
understands this verse as an assertion of the pious and believing Jews, that 
God enables them to hear and speak as if they were all prophets, which, if 
correctly understood and duly limited, appears to be the true sense as ex- 
plained above. 

5. Tlie Lord Jehovah opened for me the ear, and I resisted not. The 
common version, I teas not rebellious, seems to convert the description of 
an act into that of a habit. — I did not draw hack, or refuse the office, on 
account of the hardships by which I foresaw that it would be accompanied. 
There may be an allusion to the conduct of Moses (iv. 18) in declining the 
dangerous but honourable work to which the Lord had called him. (Com- 
pare Jer. i. 6, xvii. 16.) Henderson's reflection on this sentence is, ' How 
different the conduct of the Messiah from that of Jonah !* 

6. My back I gave to {those) smiting. We may understand by gave either 
yielded unresistingly or offered voluntarily. (Compare Mat. t. 89.) The 
punishment of scourging was a common one, and is particularly mentioned 
in the history of our Lord's maltreatment. — And m\j cheeks to tliose plucking 
(the beard or hair). It is well observed by Hitzig, that the context here 
requires something more than the playful or even tiie contemptuous pulling 
of the beard, the vellere harbam of Horace and Persius, to which preceding 
writers had referred. A better parallel is Neh. xiii. 25, where the Tirshatha 
is said to have contended with the Jews, and cursed them, and smote them, 
and pludced of their Iiair. (Compare Ezra ix. 8.) . This particular species 
of abuse is not recorded in the history of our Saviour's sufferings, but some 
suppose it to be comprehended in the general term buffeting. — Mgface 1 
did not hide from shame and spitting. The plural form niS?? may be either 
an intensive or emphatic expression for extreme shame or abundant shame, 
or a term comprehending various shameful acts, such as smiting on the 
face, spitting in it, and the like. In the phrase I did not hide mg face there 
may be an allusion to the common figure of confusion covering the face 
(Jer. li. 51), in reference no doubt to the natural expression of this feeling 
by a blush, or in extreme cases by a livid paleness overspreading the 
features. . Some have imagined that by spitting nothing more is meant than 
iBpitting on the ground in one's presence, which, according to the oriental 
usages and feelings, is a strong expression of abhorrence and contempt. 
But, as Lowfh well says, if spitting in a person's presence was such an in- 
dignity, how much more spitting in his face ; and the whole connection 
sheirs that the reference is not to any mitigated form of insult but to its 
extreme. That this part of the description was fulfilled in the experience 
of our Saviour, is expressly recorded, Mat. xxvi. 67, xxvii. 80. * That it 
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was literally veriGed in tbat of Isaiah, is not only wi'lhont proof bnt in tho 
last degree improbable, much more the supposition that it was a common 
or habitual treatmeut of the prophets as a class. . As to Isaiah himself, it 
is worthy of remark that a learned and ingenious Rabbin of our own day 
(Samuel Luzzatto) argues against this application of the Prophet's language, 
first, because he was not a prophet of evil, and could not therefore be an 
object of the popular hatred ; secondly, because his predictions were not 
addressed to his contemporaries but to future ages ; thirdly, because even 
on the supposition that he lived at the time of the Babylonish eidle, he 
must have written in the name and person of on older prophet, and could 
not therefore have exposed himself to any public insult. From this impos- 
sibility of proving any literal coincidence between the prophetic description 
and the personal experience of the Prophet himself, when taken in connec- 
tion with the palpable coincidences which have been already pointed out in 
the experience of Jesus Christ, many interpreters infer that it was meant 
to be a literal prediction of Lis sufferings. But even Yitringa has observed 
that if it were so, its fulfilment, or the record of it, would be imperfect, 
since the points of agreement are not fully commensurate with those of the 
description. (See for example what has been already said with respect to 
the plucking of the beard or hair.) The most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty is the one suggested by Yitringa himself, who regards the pro- 
phecy as metaphorical, and as denoting cruel and contemptuous treatment 
in general, and supposes the literal coincidences, as in many other cases, 
to have been providentially secured, not merely to convict the Jews, as 
Grotius says, but also to ideutiiy to others the great subject of the pro- 
phecy. But if the prophecy itself be metaphorical, it may apply to other 
subjects, less completely and remarkably but no less really, not to Isaiah, 
it is ti-ue, from whom its terms, even figuratively tmderstood, are foreign, 
but to the church or people of God, the body of Christ, which, like its 
head, has ever been an object of contempt with those who did not under- 
stand its character or recognise its claiuus. What is literally true of the 
Head, is metaphorically true of the Body — *' I gave my back to the smiters 
and my cheeks to the pluckers, my fiice I did not hide from shame and 
spitting." 

7. And the Lord Jehovah toill help met or afford help to me. The ad- 
versative particle, which most translators have found necessary here to 
shew the true connection, is not required by the Hebrew idiom. (See 
above, on chap. xl. 8.) — There/ore I am not confounded by the persecution 
and contempt described in the foregoing verses. The common yersion, / 
shall not be confounded, is not only arbitrary but injurious to the sense, 
which is not that God^s protection will save him from fature shame, but 
that the hope of it saves him even now. The words strictly mean, I have 
not heen confounded, which implies, of course, that he is not so now. — 
Therefore I have set my face as a flint. This is a common description of 
firmness and determination as expressed in the countenance. It is equally 
applicable to a wicked impudence (Jer. v. 8, Zech. vii. 12), and a holy 
resolution (Ezek. iii. 8, 9). The same thing is expressed by Jeremiah 
xmder difierent but kmdred figures. (Jer. i. 17, 18, xv. 20.) It is pro- 
bable, as J. H. Michaelis suggests, that Luke alludes to these passages, 
when he says that our Lord stedfastly set his face (ro fr^uTov aurou 
icTTj^i^t) to go to Jerusalem. (Luke ix. 51.) The strong and expressive 
English phrase, Ht my face, is in all respects better than those which later 
Torsions have substituted fur it, such as place (Barnes), present (Noyes), 
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ice. — And I know tluit I Aall not be oAamed, The Bnbstitntion of because 
for and is an annecessary deviation from the Hebrew idiom. 

8. Near {is) myjusttfier (or the one jostifjing me). P*7V»1 is strictly a 
forensic term meaning to acquit or pronounce innocent, in case o£ accusa- 
tion, and to right or do justice to, in case of ciyil controversy. Tbe use of 
this word, and of several correlative expressions, may bo clearly- learned 
from Deut. xxv. 1. The justifier is of course Jehovah. His beingr ^^^ • 
not intended to denote the proximity of an event still future* but to describe 
his intervention as constantly within reach and available. It is hq^ ^^ 
justification which is said to be near to the time of speaking, but the justifier 
who is said to be near the speaker himselfl The justification of his servant 
is the full vindication of his claims to divine authority and inspiration. At 
the same time there is a designed coincidence between the terms of predic- 
tion, and the issue of our Sariour*s trial ; but the prophecy is not to be 
restricted to this object. The general meaning of tiie word is, all this 
reproach is undeserved, as will be seen hereafter. Since God himself has 
undertaken his defence, the accuser's case is hopeless. He therefore asks 
triumphantly, Wfu> will coniejul witli mef The Hebrew verb denotes 
spscifically litigation, or forensic strife. Rom. viii. 88, 81, is an obvious 
imitation of this passage as to form. But even Yitrin;^ay and the warmest 
advocates for letting the New Testament explain the Old, are forced to 
acknowledge that in this case Paul merely borrows his expressions from the 
Prophet, and applies them to a different object. In any other ease this 
class of writers would no doubt have insisted that the justifier must be 
Christ, and the justified his people ; but from this thsy are precluded by 
their own assumption, that the Messiah is the speaker. Both hypotheses, 
so far AS they have any just foundation, must be reconciled by the supposi- 
tion that the ideal speaker is the Body and the Head in union. In the 
sense here intended, Christ is justified by the Father, and at the sune time 
justifies his people. — Wa will stand (or let us stand) together, at the bar, 
before the judgment-seat, a frequent application of the Hebrew verb. (See 
Num. xxvii. 2, Deut. xiz. 17, 1 Kings iii. 16.) This is an indirect defiance 
or ironical challenge ; as if he had said. If any will still venture to accuse 
me, let tM stand up together, — The same thing is then expressed in other 
words, the form of interrogation and proposal being still retained. W/io is 
my adversary f This is more literally rendered in ti^e margin of the English 
Bible, who is the master of my cause f But even this fiEuls to convey the 
precise sense of the original, and may be even said to reverse it, for the 
master of my cause seems to -imply ascendancy or better right, and is not 
therefore applicable to a vanquished adversary whose case was just before 
described as hopeless. The truth is, that the pronoun my belongs not to 

the last word merely, but to the whole complex phrase, and ^S? simply 
means '* possessor,*' i.e. one to whom a given thing belongs. Thus a 

cause-master (elsewhere called D^*??? ^S^ (Exod. xxiv. 14), means one who 
has a cause or law-suit, a party-litigant, and my cause-master means one 
who has a controversy with me, my opponent or adversary ; so that the 
common version really conveys the meaning better than what seems to be 
the more exact translation of the margin. In sense, the question is pre- 
cisely parallel and tantamount to the one before it, who will contend with 
fnef — L^ him draw near to me, confront me, or engage in conflict with 
me. — ^The forensic figures of this verse and some of its expressions, have 
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ji^peatedly occnrred in the course o£.. the preceding chapters.'. .(See chaps. 
xli. 1, 21 ; xliii. 9, 26 ; xl7. 20 ; xlvii. 14, 16.) t 

9. Behold^ the Lord Jehovah will help me; who (u) he (tJial) will con- 
demn met The help specifically meant is that afforded hy an advocate or 
judge to an injured party. VVV) is the technical antithesis to P^?y?, used 
in Ter. 8. Both verbs, with their cognate adjectives, occur in Deut. xxv. 1. 
— ^The potential meoning {can condemn) is included in the future {will 
condemn) f though not directly, much less exclusively, expressed hy it. — 
,The last clause adds to the assarance of his own safety that of the destruc- 
tion of his enemies. All they (or all of ihem^ his adversaries, not expressly 
mentioned but referred to in Uie questions which precede) like the garment 
shall grow old (or be vom out), Le, like the garment which is worn out or 
decays. The moth shall devour them, Gesenius condemns the relative con- 
struction, which the moth detours (referring to "TJ^n as a collective), because 
inadmiseible in the parallel passage, chap. li. 8. He nevertheless adopts 
it in his own German Version (tn> ein Getcand das die Motte rerzeht). 
The real objection to it is, that it is needless, and rests upon a frivolous 
rhetorical punctilio. By a perfectly natural and common transition, the 
writer passes from comparison to metaphor, and having first transformed 
them into garments, says directly that the moth shall devour tlmn, not as 
men, in which light he no longer views them, but as old clothes. This is 
a favourite comparison in Scripture to express a gradual but sure decay. 
(Compare chap. li. 8, and Hosea v. 12.) In Job liii. 28, Ps. xxxix. 12, it 
seems to denote the effect of pining sickness. Not contented with this 
obvious and natural interpretotion of the £gure, Yitiinga supposes an 
allusion to the official dresses of their chief men, which is not a whit more 
reasonable tban the notion of Cocceius which he sets aside as far-fetched, 
that the prophets, priests, and rulers of the old economy were but a gnr- 
ment, under which the Messiah was concealed until his advent, and of 
which he stripped himself {actxlveafuircf, Col. ii. 15) at death. The 
necessity of thus explaining why the enf mies of Christ and his people are 
compaied to garments is precluded by the obvious consideration, tbat the 
main point of the simile is the slow consuming process of the moth, and 
.that the clothes are added simply as the substances in which it is most 
frequently observed. 

10. Who among ^ou is a fearer of Jehovah ^ hearkening to the voice of his 
servant, who walketh in darkness and there is vo light to him f Let him 
trust in the name of Jehovah, and lean upon his God. The same sense may 
be attained by closing the interrogation at his servant, and reading the 
remainder of the sentence thus : whoso walkelh in darkness and hath no 
light, let him trust, &c. This construction, which is given by De Wette, 
has the advantage of adhering more closely to the Masoretio interpunction. 
A different turn is given to the sentence by J. D. Michaelis, who terminatea 
the question at Jehovah, and makes all the rest an answer to it. ''"Who 
among yon is a fearer of Jehovah 7 He that hearkeneth to the voice of 
his servant, that walketh in dsrkness where he has no dawn, yet trusts in 
Jehovah and relies upon his God." To this ingenious and original con- 
struction it may be objected, first, that it divides the sentence into two very 
unequal parts, directly contrary to Hebrew usage ; and in the next place, 
that it makes the participles, present and future, all precisely synonymous 
and equally descriptive of the pious man's habitual conduct. All the con- 
structions which have now been mentioned give the ^ its usual and proper 
sense, as an interrogative pronoun corresponding to the English trAo.' But 
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.yitringa, Rosenmuller/ Oesenius, and Manrer, choose to give it an inde* 
finite sense, tvhoso or whoever, and exclude the interrogation altogether ; 
the same snperfiolal lexicography which confonnds K7r[ with n^n, hecanse 
the Hebrew employed one form of expression, where we should more 
naturally use the other. Because whoever might be used, and would be 
used more readily by us in such a case than tc/io, it does not follow that 
the former is the true sense of the Hebrew word in that case. All the 
instances alleged by Gesenias in his Lexicon as proofs that ^9 is some- 
times an indefinite, ndmit, with one exception, of the usual interrogative 
translation, not only without damage to the sense, but with a more exact 
adherence to the genius of the language, which delights in short detached 
propositions, where an occidental writer wonld prefer a series of dependent 
members forming one complex period. Thus in Judges Tii. 8, the occi- 
dental idiom would be, whosever is fearful and afraid, let him return; but 
the genuine Hebrew form is, WJio is fearfid and afraid f let him return. 
The same thing is true of Exod, xxiv. 14, Prov. ix. 4, Eccles. ▼. 9, Isa. liv. 
15, in all which cases there is nothing whatever to forbid the application of 
the general rule, that tbe usual and proper sense must be retained unless 
there be some reason for departing from it ; and such a reason cannot be " 
afforded by the bare possibility of a different coDstructioo. The single 
exception above mentioned, and the only case of tbe indefinite use of ^t} 
alleged by Ewald in his Grammar, is 2 Sam. xviii. 12, which is too anoma- 
lous and doubtful to prove anything, and which may be as properly alleged 
on one side as the other. The occasional combination of ^0 with "^^ 
instead of favouring the views here combated, affords an argument against 
them, as the obvious meaning of tbe words, both in Exod. xxxii. 38, and 
2 Sam. XX. 11, is, who (is) he that? All that need be added upon this 
point is, that the latest German writers have returned to the old and true 

' translation, who f — Obedience to the word is implied in hearing it, but not 
expressed. — Lowth, on the authority of two ancient versions^ reads V^^\ 
for S^b^, let him hearken, which is copied by Gesenius, perhaps through 
inadvertence, as he savs nothing of a cbange of text, and no such sense can 
possibly be put upon tbe participle. This mistake or oversight, if such it 
be, although corrected by tbe later Germans, has been carefully retained by 
Noyes {let him Iiearken to the voice of his servant). Henderson, on the 
other hand, retains the common interrogative translation, but explains the 
^P, in his note, as <* a substitute for the relative "^, he w^,'* which is 
scarcely intelligible. — ^Darkness is here used as a natural and common 
figure for distress. (See above, chap. viii. 20, ix. 1.) J. D. Michaelis 
gives to n^^ the specific sense of dawn, break of day, or morning light, like 
*)n^ in chap. viii. 20, and xlvii. 11. Yitringa understands it to mean 
splendoiir or a great degree of light, and thus avoids tbe absolute negation 
of all spiritual light, which would not suit his exegetical hypothesis. The 
great majority of writers, late and early, are agreed in making it a poetical 
equivalent or Bynonyme of *))K. — The futures in the last clause may, with 
eqnal propriety, if not still greater, be translated, he wiU trust and lean ; 
the exhortation being then implied but not expressed. — The preterite ^f7 
may be intended to suggest that the darkness spoken of is not a transient state, 
but one which has already long continued. Trusting in the name of Jehovah 
is not simply trusting in himself, or in the independent self-existence which 
that name implies, but in his manifested attributes, attested by experience, 
which feems to be tbe full sense of the word namet as applied to God in 
The Old Testalment.— Two exegetical questions, in relation to this verse, 
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have mnch divided and perplexed interpreters. The first has respect to 
the person speaking and the objects of address ; the other to the servant of 
Jehovah. These questions, from their close connection and their mntnal 
dependence, may be most conveniently discussed together. There would 
be no absurdity, nor even inconsistency, in supposing that hit servant 
means the Prophet, or the prophets indefinitely, as the organs of the divine 
communicatioDS. This may be granted even by those who give the title a 
very different meaning elsewhere, as it cannot reasonably be supposed that 
so indefinite a name, and one of such perpetual occurrence, is invariably 
used in its most pregnant and emphatic sense. It is certain, on the con- 
trary, that it is frequently applied to the prophets and to other public 
functionaries of the old economy. There is therefore no absurdity in 
Calvin*s explanation of the phrase as here descriptive of God's ministers or 
messengers in general, to whom those that fear him are required to submit. 
The verse may then be connected immediately with what precedes, as the 
words of the same speaker. But while all this is unquestionably true, it 
cannot be denied that the frequency and prominence with which the 
Servant of Jehovah is exhibited in these Later Prophecies, as one distin- 
guished from the ordinary ministry, makes it more natural to make that 
application of the words in this case, if it be admissible. The only diffi- 
culty lies in the mention of the Servant of Jehovah in the third person, 
while the preceding context is to be considered as his own words. (See 
above, on chap. xlix. 1.) This objection may be easily removed, if we assume, 
as Ewald does, that the words of the Servant of Jehovah are concluded in 
the preceding verse, and that in the one before us the Prophet goes on to 
speak in his own person. This assumption, although not demonstrably 
correct, agrees well with the dramatic form of the context both before and 
after, and the frequent changes of person, without any explicit intimation, 
which even the most rigorous interpreters are under the necessity of grant- 
ing. On this hypothesis, which seems to be approved by the latest as well 
as by the older writers, the Servant of Jehovah here referred to is the 
same ideal person who appears at the beginning of the forty-ninth and 
forty-second chapters, namely, the MessiaJb and his People as his type 
and representative, to whoso instructions in the name of God the world 
must hearken if it would be saved. The question, which part of the com- 
plex person here predominates, must be determined by observing what is 
said of him. If the exhortation of the verse were naturally appUcable to 
the world at large, as distinguished from the chosen people, then the latter 
might be readily supposed to be included under the description of the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah. But as the terms .employed appear to be descriptive of 
the people of Jehovah, or of some considerable class among them, the 
most probable conclusion seems to be, that by the Servant of Jehovah we 
are here to understand the Head as distinguished from the Body, with a 
secondary reference, perhaps, to his official representatives, so &r as he 
employs them in conmiunicating even with the Body itself. There is no 
need of pointing out the arbitrary nature of Yitringa's theory, that this 
verse relates to a period extending from the advent to the reign of Trajan 
or Hadrian ; a chronological hypothesis in which the terminta a quo is only 
less gratuitous and groundless than the terminw ad qxiem, 

11. Zo, all of you kindling fire, girding sparks (or fiery darts), go in the 
light o/yowfire, and in the sparks ye have kindled. From my hand is this 
to you ; in pain (or at the place of torment) shall ye lie down. . The con- 
struction of the first clause is ambiguous, as kindling and girding, with 
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their acytmctSy may be either the predicates or subjects of the proposition. 
J. D. ^eh%Blis, Hitzig, and Hendewerk, prefer the latter snpposition, and 
explain the clause to mean, all of you are kindling fire^ &c. This being 
inconsistent with the character described in the preceding verse, Hitzig 
supposes that the speaker here acknowledges his error, or limits that the 
fearert of Jehovah, whose existence he had hypothetically stated, were in fact 
not to he found. As if he had said, " But you are not such, all of you are 
kindliog,*' &c. The harshness of this interpretation, or perhaps other 
reasons, have induced the great majority of writers to adopt the other 
syntax, and explain the participles as the subject of the proposition, or a 
description of the object of address, all of you kindling, %. «. all of you who 
kindle. Thus understood, the clause implies that the speaker is here turn- 
ing from one class of hearers to another, from the Gentiles to the Jews or 
from the unbelieving portion of the latter to the pious, or still more gene- 
rally from the corresponding classes of mankind at large, without either 
national or local limitation. The wider sense agrees best with the com 
prehensive terms of the passage, whatever specific applications may be * ' 
tually comprehended in it or legitimately inferable from it. This ia^'f 
course too vague an hypothesis to satisfy the judgment or the feeliuin f 
the excellent Yitringa, by whom it is repeatedly affirmed that all who admif 
the application of the prophecy to Christ, must grant that this verse ia ad 
dressed to the Pharisaic party of the Jews ; a consequence, the logical 
necessity of which is very far from being evident. — There is also a difference 
of opinion with respect to the import of the figures. That of kindling 
fire is explained by Junius and Tremellius as denoting the invention of 
doctrines not revealed in Scripture, while the sparks represent the Phari- 
saical traditions. The rabbinical interpreters suppose the fire to denoto 
the wrath of God, in proof of which they are able to allege not only 
the general usage of the emblem in that sense, but the specific combina- 
tion of this very noun and verb in Deut. xxxii. 22, Jer. xv. 14, xvii. 4. 
In all these cases the meaning of the figure is determined by the addi- 
tion of the words in my anger, or as some choose absurdly to render it, 
in my nose. (See above, on chap, xlviii. 9.) This is certainly a strong 
analogical argument in favour of the rabbinical interpretation, and Yit- 
ringa's method of evading it is not a little curious. He rests his proof 
on the omission of this very phrase (^9^9), in default of which he says, 
nemo hie necessario cogitat de ira Dei. The same rule, if applied with 
equal rigour to his own interpretations, would exclude a very large pro- 
portion of his favourite conclusions. Even in this case, he has no d/ax^/r/xor, 
as he calls it, to compel the adoption of his own idea, that the fire kindled 
is the fire of sedition and intestine strife, still less to prove that the parti- 
cular sedition and intestine conflict meant is that wluch raged among the 
Jews before the final downfall of Jerusalem. Lowth seems unwilling to 
reject this explanation, though his better taste inclines him to prefer the 
wider sense of human devices and worldly policy, exclusive of faith and 
trust in God. This is substentially the explanation of the words now com- 
monly adopted, though particular interpreters diverge from one another in 
details, according to the sense which they attach to the parallel metaphor, 
n'^P^T ^lif^P. The rabbinical tradition gives the noun the sense of sparks, 
which is retained in many versions. But others follow Albert Schultens in ex- 
plaining it to mean small bundles of combustibles, employed like matches, 
or as missiles in ancient warfare. This is generalized by Lowth into Juel, 
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while Geaenins makes it signify specifically baixuDg arrows, fiezy darts, the 
fiiKfi ^rexfO^fjAHL of Eph. yi. 16. J. D. Micliaelis adopts the kindred sense 
of torches.' No less doabtfiil is the meaning of the verb in this connection. 
Lowth translates the whole phrase, who heap the fud round ahout^ and 
Yitringa, qyi circumponitis malleolos. Gesenins retains the usual sense of 
girding, and supposes them to be described as wearing the Hlp^l at the 
girdle. Most interpreters incline to the generic sense surrounding, as 
equally compatible with several different interpretations of the following 
noun. Any of these interpretations is better than the desperate device of 
emendation, which is here resorted to by Cappellus and Seeker, the last of 
whom suggests ^'^W ; Hltzig proposes ^!?)^P, which seems to be approved 
by Ewald. — Common to all the explanations is the radical idea of a 
fire kindled by themselves to their own eventual destruction. This re- 
sult is predicted, as in many other cases, under the form of a command 
or exhortation to persist in the course which must finally destroy them. 
Oo (i. e. go on) in the light of your fire. This seems to &vour the opinion 
that the fire is supposed to have been kindled for the sake of its light, 
which is implied indeed in Lowth's interpretation. Hltzig, however, 
understands the fire to be kindled for the purpose of destroying the 
righteous, instead of which result, those who kindle it are called upon to 
enter into it, and be consumed. For this is their appointed doom. — From 
my hand is this to you, i. e. my power has decreed and will accomplish what 
is now about to be declared, viz. that you shall lie down in sorrow, or a 
place of sorrow, if with Ewald we give the noun the local sense usual in 
words of this formation. The expression is a general one, denoting final 
ruin, and of course includes, altboogh it may not specifically signify, a 
future state of misery. — It may here be mentioned, as a specimen of mis- 
placed ingenuity, that J. D. Michaelis understands the scene depicted to 
be that of travellers in the dark who strike a light, and when it is extin- 
guished find it darker than before, in consequence of which they fall among 
the rocks, and hurt themselves severely, which is meant by lying down in 
pain. It is characteristic of this writer and his age, that although rather 
supercilious and reserved in allowing the aesthetic merits of Isaiah, he de- 
scribes this passage thus distorted by himself, as a specimen of oriental 
imagery which '* really deserves to be introduced even into our poetry;** 
while many of the Prophet's loftiest flights elsewhere, if not entirely over- 
looked, are noticed in a kind of apologetic tone, as if the critic were 
ashamed of his subject. The spirit of such criticism is not yet extinct, 
although its grosser forms are superseded by a purer taste, even in Ger- 
many. 

CHAPTEE LI. 

Imtebpbetebs are much divided with respect to the particular period 
which constitutes the subject of this prophecy. The modem Jews regard 
it as a promise of deliverance from their present exile and dispersion by the 
Messiah, whom they still expect. The Christian Fathers refer it to the 
time of the first advent. Modem writers are divided between this hypo- 
thesis, and that which confines it to the Babylonish exile. The troth appears 
to be, that this chapter is a direct continuation of the preceding declanitions 
with respect to the vocation of the church, and the divine administration 
towards her. The possibility of her increase, as previously promised, is 
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evinced by tlie example of Abraham, from whom all Israel descended, vers. 
1-8. In like manner many shall be added from the Gentiles, vers. 4-6. 
Their enemies shall not only fail to destroy them, hnt shall be themselves 
destroyed, vers. 7, 8. This is confirmed by another historical example, that 
of Egypt, vers. 9, 10. The same assurances are then repeated, with a clearer 
promise of the new dispensation, vers. 11-16. The chapter closes with a 
direct address to Zion, who, though helpless in herself and destitate of 
human aid, is sure of God*8 protection and of the destruction of her enemies 
and his, vers. 17-28. 

1. Mearken unto msl A common formula, when the writer or speaker 
turns away from one object of address to another. It is here used be- 
cause he is about to address himself to the faithful servants of Jehovah, 
the true Israel, who are described m following {or pimuing) after righteotU" 
nes8, t . e. making it the end of all their efforts to be righteous, or conformed 
to the will of God. The sense of justifying righteousness or justification is 
as much out of place here as that of truth, which is given by the Targum ; 
except so far as all these terms are employed in Scripture usage, to express 
the general idea of moral goodness, piety, or a character acceptable in God*s 
sight. The original application of the phrase here used is by Moses (Dent, 
xvi. 20) ; from whom it is copied twice by Solomon (Prov. xv. 9; xxi. 21), 
and twice by Paul (1 Tim. vi. 11 ; 2 Tim. ii. 22). The same apostle uses, 
in the same sense, the more general expression, /oZIoto after good (1 Thess. 
V. 15) ; which is also used by David (Ps. xxxviii. 21, comp. Ps. xxxiv. 15^. 
The same class of persons is then described as seeking (or seeken of) Jehovakf 
t. e. seeking his presence, praying to him, worshipping him, consulting him. 
The first description is more abstract, the second expresses a personal re- 
lation to Jehovah ; both together are descriptive of the righteous as dis- 
tinguished from the wicked. Now as these have ever been comparatively 
few, not only in relation to the heathen world, but in relation to the spuri- 
ous members of the church itself, a promise of vast increase (like that in 
chap. xlix. 18-21) might well appear incredible. In order to remove this 
doubt, the Prophet here appeals, not, as in many other eases, to the mere 
omnipotence of God, but to a historical example of precisely the same kind, 
viz. that of AbnUiam, from whom the race of Israel had akeady sprung, in 
strict fiilfilment of a divine promise. — Look unto the rock ye have been heum* 
The earlier grammarians assume an ellipsis of the relative and preposition, 
the rock from which ye have hem heum ; the h&ter, and particularly Ewald, 
reject this as an occidental idiom, and suppose the Hebrew phrase to be 
complete^ but give the same sense as the others. The same remark applies 
to the parallel clause, and to the hole of the pit {from which) ye have been 
digged. The reference of these figures to our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
rock of ages and the source of spiritual life, is held by some of the Fathers, 
one of whom (Eusebius) supposes a collateral allusion to the rock in which 
our Saviour was entombed ; but this interpretation is too mystical even for 
Yitringa, who admits that the figures of this verse are explained in the next 
by the Prophet himself. His Dutch taste again gets the better of his judg- 
ment and his reverent regard for the word of God, and allows him to put 
a revolting sense upon the figures here employed, in which Knobel follows 
with still greater coarseness. The truth, as recognised by almost all interpre- 
ters, is that the rock and pit (or quany) are two kindred metaphors for one 
and the same thing, both expressing the genersl idea of extraction or descent 
{compare chap, xlviii. 2), without particular reference to the individual 
parents, although both are mentioned in the next verse, for the sake of a 
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parallel con8iraction» upon wbicli it is almost pnerile to fonnd sach a eon- 
oliunon as the one in question. In the same eategoxy may be safely placed 
the old dispute, whether Abraham is called a rock becanse he was 9tr<mg in 
faUJi (Rom. iy. 20), or becanse he was as good as dead (Heb. zi. 12) when 
he received the promise. He is no more represented as a rock than as a 
pit or qnarry, neither of which figures is applied to him distinctively, bat 
both together signify extraction or origin in a gepealogical sense. 

2. Look unto Alyraham your /athir and unto Sarah {that) hare you. 
That Sarah is mentioned chiefly for rhythmical effect, may be inferred from 
the writer*s now confiding what he says to Abraham alone. Instead of 
speaking farther of both parents, he now says, For I June called him one; 
which does not mean, I have declared him to be such, or so described him ; 
but, I have called {i. e. chosen, designated) him, when he was only one, 
i.e. a solitary individaal, although the destined father of a great nation (Gen. 
zii. 2). This sense of the word one is clear from Ezek. xxxiii. 24, where, 
with obvious allusion to this verse, it is put in opposition to many : Abra^ 
ham was onb, and he inherited the land ; and we are many, (much mora 
then^it the land given to u^/or an inlieritance. The same antithesis is 
far more obvious and appropriate in this place, than that between Abraham, 
as sole heir of the promise, and the rest of men, who were excluded from 
it. The design of the Prophet is not so much to magnify the honour put 
upon Abraham by choosing him out of the whole race to be the ficither of 
the faithful, as it is to shew the power and faithfulness of God in making 
this one man a nation like the stars of heaven for multitude, according to 
the promise (Gen. xv. 5). Noyes's version, a single man^ is rendered by 
the modem usage of that phrase almost ludicrously equivocal, and neces- 
sarily suggests an idea directly at variance with the facts of the case; unless 
he really infers from the exclusive mention of Abraham in ibis clause, that 
he was called before his marriage, which can hardly be reconciled wiUi the 
sacred narrative (compare Gen. xi. 29, and xii. 1, 5), and, even if it were 
true, would scarcely have been solemnly affirmed in this connection, since 
the promise, whaterer its precise date, presupposed his marriage as the 
necessary means of its fulfilment. — Interpreters, with almost perfect unani- 
mity, explain the two verbs at the end of this verse as expressing past time 
{and I blessed him and caused him to increase) , although Uie vav prefixed to 
neither has the pointing of the vav conversive, in default of which the pre- 
terite translation is entirely gratuitous and therefore ungrammatical. The 
Masoretio pointing, it is true, is not of absolute authority, but it is of the 
highest value as tiie record of an ancient critical tradition ; and the very 
£act that it departs in this case from the sense which all interpreters have 
felt to be most obvious and natural, creates a strong presumption that it 
rests upon some high authority or some profound view of the Prophet's 
meaning. And we find accordmgly that by adhering to the strict sense of 
the futore, we not only act in accordance with a most important general 
principle of ekegesis, but obtain a sense which, though less obvious than 
the common one, is really better in itself and better suited to the context. 
According to the usual interpretation, this verse simply asserts the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to Abraham, leaving the reader to connect it with what 
follows as he can. But by a strict translation of the futures, they are made 
to furnish an easy and natural transition from the one case to the other, 
from the great historical example cited, to the subject which it was intended 
to illustrate. The concise phrase, one I called him, really includes a cita-^ 
tion of the promise made to Abraham, and suggests the fiict of its fulfilment. 
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so far as this had yet taken place. The Prophet, speaking in JehoTah*s 
name, then adds a declaration that the promise should he still more glori- 
oaslj Terified. As if he had said, I promised to hless him and increase 
him, and I did so, and I will llcss him and increcue htm (still). But how ? 
By shewing mercy to his seed, as I have determined and begun to do. 
This last idea is expressed in the first clause of the next rerse, which is 
then no longer incoherent or abrupt, but in the closest and most natural 
connection with what goes before. This consideration might have less 
force if the illustration had been drawn from the experience of another race, 
for instance from the history of Egypt or Assyria, or even from tho increase 
of the sons of Lot or Ishmael ; but when the promise which he wished to 
render credible is really a repetition or continuation of the one which he 
cites as an illustrative example, the intimate connection thus established or 
revealed between them is a strong proof that the explanation which involves 
it is the true oue. 

8. For Jehovah hath comforted Zion. The arbitrary character of the 
usual construction of these sentences may be learned from the fact that 
Hosenmiiller and Gesenius, not content with making both the futures at 
the close of the second verse preterites, explain both the preterites in this 
clause as futures ; a double violation of analogy and usage, which seems 
to leave the meaning of the writer wholly at the mercy of the reader or ex- 
pounder. From the same erroneous understanding of the closing words of 
ver. 2 springs the forced interpretation of the ^3 at the beginning of this, 
as meaning so (Gesenius), thus therefore (Lowth), and the still more un- 
natural construction of the whole clause by Hitzig, as the apodosis of a 
comparative sentence beginning in the first verse : '* As I called him alone, 
and blessed him, and increased him, so does Jehovah pity Zion,'' &c. As 
soon as the strict sense of the futures in ver. 2 has been reinstated, the 
connection becomes obvious, and ^3 retains its usual and proper sense — 
*' I have blessed and increased him, and I will bless and increase him; for 
Jehovah has begun to comfort Zion." The strong assurance thus afforded 
by the strict translation of the preterite Qn; conspires with analogy and 
usage to give it the preference over the vague evasive present form, em- 
ployed by Hitzig, Ewald, and De Wette. This view of the connection also 
supersedes the necessity of lajing an unusual stress on the name Jehovah, 
as J. H. Michaelis does, as if he had said, it is God, not man, that com- 
forts Zion. — Gesenius translates Qn), in Uiis case, " will have mercy or 
compassion " {toird sich erharmen), in which he is followed by De Wette 
and Henderson. But even* his own Lexicon gives no such definition of the 
Piel, and the Niphal though coincident in this tense as to form, would, 
according to usage, take a preposition after it. Besides, the proper sense 
of cotnforting, retained by Ewald and the other Germans, is more appropri- 
ate, because it expresses not mere feeling but its active exhibition, and be- 
cause the same verb is employed at the veiy outset of these prophecies 
(chap. xl. 1) in the same application, but in a connection whore the sense 
of pitying gr having mercy is wholly inadequate, if not inadmissible. The 
•comparison of that place also shews what we are here to understand by 
Zion, viz. Jehovah's people, of which it was the capital, the sanctuary, and 
the symbol. What is there commanded is here, in a certain sort, per- 
formed, or its performance more distinctly and positively promised. — He 
liath comforted all our wastes (or nixns)^ i.e. restored cheerfulness to what 
was wholly desolate. This phrase proves nothing as to the Prophet's view- 
ing Zion merely as a ruinous city, since in any case this is the substratum 
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of his metaphor. ^'The question is not whether he has reference to Zion or ^ 
Jenisalem as a town, but whether this town is considered merely as a town, 
and mentioned for its own sake, or in the sense before explained, as the 
established representative and emblem of the church or chosen people (see 
above, on chap. ilix. 21). — And hath placed (or mads) her vildemese like 
Eden^ and her desert like the garden of the Lord. This beautiful comparison 
is the strongest possible expression of a joyful change from total barrenness 
and desolation to the highest pitch of fertility and beauty. It is closely 
copied in Ezekiel xxzi. 9, but the salne comparison, in more concise terms, 
is employed by Moses (Gen. xiii. 10). Even there, notwithstanding what 
is added about Egypt, but still more unequivocally here, the reference is'not 
to a garden^ or to pleasure-grounds in general, as Luther and several of the 
later Germans have assumed, with no small damage to the force and beauty 
of their versions, but Eden as a proper xiame, the garden of Jehovah, the 
Parwlise, as the Septuagint renders it, both here and in Geo. ii. 8, the grand 
historical and yet ideal designation of the most eonsxmimate terrene excel- 
lence, analogous, if not still more nearly related, to the Grecian pictures of 
Arcadia and of Tempe. — Joy and gladneaa shall he found in her, t. e. in 
Zion, thus transformed into a paradise. The plural form, in them, employed 
by Barnes, is not only inexact, but hurtful to the sense, by withdrawing 
the attention from the central figure of this glowing landscape. Shall he 
found, does not simply mean ^all he, as J. D. Michaelis paraphrases it, 
but also that they shall be there accessible, not only present in their abstract 
essence, as it were, but in the actual experience of those who dwell there. — 
Thanksgiving and the voice of melody. The music of the common version 
of this last clause is at once too familiar and too sacred to be superseded, 
simply for the purpose of expressing more distinctly the exact sense of the 
last word, which originally signifies the sound of an instrument or instru- 
mental music, but is afterwards used to denote song in general, or rather as 
a vehicle of praise to God. 

4. Attend (or hearken) unto me, my people; and my nation, unto me 
give ear. This may seem to be a violation of the usage which has been 
already stated as employing this form of speech to indicate a change in the 
object of address. But such a change, idthough a slight one, takes place 
even here ; for he seems no longer to address those seeking righteousness 
exclusively, but the whole body of the people as such. Some interpreters 
suppose a change still greater, namely, a transition from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. In order to admit of this, the text must be amended, or its 
obvious sense explained away. Lowth, of course, prefers the former 
method, and reads D W on the authority of two manuscripts, and D^K? on 
the authority of nine. Gesenius gains the same end by explaining "VH and 

^K^ as unusual plural forms, the first of which he also finds in three 
other places (2 Sam. xxii. 44, Ps. cxliv. 2, Lam. iii. 14). Ewald denies 
the existence of such a termination, against which he argues with much 
force, that in these four places, however inappropriate the sense my people 
may appear to the interpreter, no one pretends to say that it is absurd or 
impossible, while in every other case the veiy meaning of the noun is so 
obscure that it can throw no light upon the question of form. The discussion 
of the question by these eminent grammarians (in the Lehrgebaude, § 124, 
iand the Kritische Grammatik, § 164) has left the existence of the plural 
form in question at the least very doubtful (see Nordheimer, § 558) ; and 
even if it be conceded, it is confessedly so rare that it is not to be assumed 
without necessity in such a case as this, simply because it may conceivably 
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be traei when the sense which the word has io nearly two hundred places 
is perfectly appropriate here. The only argument in fayour of it, drawn 
from the connection, is without force, biecause the dependence of the Gen- 
tiles upon Israel for saving knowledge might be just as well asserted in 
addressing the latter as the former, as appears from the analogy of chap, 
ii. 3. The same reasons which have now been stated will sulfice to set 
aside Maurer*8 gratuitous iuterpretation of the words as singular coUectiyes, 
which might be assumed in a case of extreme exegetical necessity, but in 
no other. The next clause explains what it is that they are thus called 
upon to hear, viz. Viat law from me shall go Jbrth, i. e. revelation or the 
true religion, as an expression of God's will, and consequently man's rule 
of duty. In like maimer Paul describes the gospel as the law of faith 
(Bom. iii. 27), not binding upon one race or nation merely, but by the 
commandment of the everlasting Qod made known to all nations^ for the 
obedience of faith (Bom. xvi. 26). J. D. Michaelis, followed by Bosen- 
miiller and De Wette, dilutes it into a doctrine {eintt Lehre), which, although 
correct in point of etymology, is justified neither by the context nor by 
usage. Ewald gives the same translation of the word, but makes it less 
indeiinite by adding the possessive pronoun {meine Lehre). The meaning 
of the clause is that ike nations can expect illumination only from one 
quarter. — The same thing is then said iu another form. And my judgment 
(Q3^ an equivalent to '^^f and combined with it like lex and jus in 
Latin) for a light of the nations (as in chap. xlii. 6, xlix. 6) mil I cause to 
rest, i. e. fix, establish. Jarchi explains it by the synonyme U"}^, which 
is frequently employed in this sense {e. g. chap. xlvi. 7 ; 2 Kings xvii. 29). 
The meanings given to the word by Calvin (patefaciam), Cocceios (pro- 
moveAo)i Lowth {cause to break forth)^ and others, are either wholly con- 
jectural or founded on a false etymology. Aben Ezra speaks of some as 
having made it a denominative from y^D, meaning ** I will do it in a 

moment." Eimchi strangely says that D^V "^^K? may mean m the presence 
of tfie Oentiles ; a suggestion which savours of rabbinical reluctance to 
believe in the conversion of the world to God. As specimens of exegesis 
on the most contracted scale, it may be mentioned tiiat Piscator under- 
stands by law, in this verse, Cyrus's decree for the restoration of the Jew- 
ish exiles, and by light the knowledge of this great event among the nations ; 
whereas Grotius explains judgment to mean penal inflictions on the Baby- 
lonians, and light the evidence thereby a&rded that Jehovah was the true 
God. The groundless and injurious protrusion of the Babylonish exile as 
the great theme of the prophecy is here abandoned even by Eimchi and 
Abarbenel, although they refer the promise to the advent of Messiah as still 
future. The simple proposition tiiat the world can be converted only by 
a revelation, admits no more of being thus restricted than any of the spiri- 
tual promises and prophecies contained iu the New Testament. 

5. Near (is) my righteousness, i. e. the exhibition of it in the changes 
previously promised and threatened. Near, as often elsewhere in the pro- 
phecies, is an indefinite expression which describes it simply as approach- 
ing, and as actually near to the perceptions of the Prophet, or to any one 
who occupies the same point of vision. — Gone forth is my salvation. Not 
only is the purpose formed, and the decree gone forth, but the event itself, 
in the sense just explained, may be described as past or actually passing. 
Hitzig, however, understands ^Tr to mean *^ it goes forth fix)m my mouth," 
as in chap, xlviii. 8, Iv. 11. Umbreit agrees with Yitringa in supposing 
an allusion to the rising of the sun (Ps. xix. 6, 7), or, as Gesenius sug- 
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gesiSy io the dawnisg of the day (chap. xItu. 11); vhile Ewald and 
Enobel understand it as referring to Uie springing or incipient germination 
of plants, which is properly expressed by n^y (chap. xlii. 9), the two 
▼erbs being elsewhere nsed as parallels in this sense (Job ▼• 6). Bat none 
of these ingenions explanations is so natural as that which gives Ky; the 
same sense as in the preceding verse, viz. that of issning or going forth 
from God (conceived as resident in heaven or in Zion) to the heathen 
world. — And my arms uhall judge the natiom. As the foregoing clause 
contains a promise, some interpreters suppose it to be necessaxy to give 
jvdg€ the &vourable sense of vindicating, righting (as in chap. i. 17, 28), 
or at least the generic one of ruling (as in 1 Sam. viii. 5). But nothing can 
be more in keeping with the usage of the Scriptures, and of this book in 
particular, than the simultaneous exhibition of God's justice in his treatment 
both of friends and foes. (Compare chap. i. 27.) There is no objection, 
therefore, to Jarchi*s explanation of the verb as meaning here to punish ; 
this at least may be included as a part of the idea wbich it was intended 
to express. — J. D. Michaelis, supposing the construction of Sn| (which is 
feminine) with a masculine verb to be ungrammatical, proposes, by a 
change of punctuation, to connect the one witii what precedes, and then to 
read, tke ncUtona shall he judged. This hypercriticism provokes Geseniufl 
to convict its author of deficiency in Hebrew grammar, which he does by 
shewing that in Gen. xlix. 24 and Dan. xi. 81 this form of the plural is 
construed as a masculine, to which he adds a like use of the singular itself 
in Isa. xvii. 5. For me shall the islands wait, t. e. for me they must wait, 
until I reveal myself they must remain in darkness. (See above, on chap, 
xlii. 4.) Here again, as in chaps, xii. 1, xlii. 4, &c., 0^!^$ is explained to 
mean lands, distant lands, coasts, distant coasts, western lands, Europe, 
Northern Asia, and Asia Minor. As in all the former instances, however, 
the usual sense of tslamls is entirely appropriate, as a poetical or repre* 
sentative expression for countries in general, with more particular reference 
to those across the sea. — And in my arm they shall hope, t. e. in the exer- 
cise of my almighty power. As in chap. xlii. 6, the sense is not so much 
that they shall exercise a feeling of trust, but that this will be their only 
hope or dependence. To be enlightened, they must wait for my revela- 
tion ; to be saved, for the exertion of my power. It is not descriptive, 
therefore, of the feelings of the nations after the way of salvation is made 
known to them, but of their helpless and desperate condition until they 
hear it. True to their favourite hypotheses, Piscator understands by 
islands the Israelitish captives in Assyria, Grotius the Persians residing on 
the sea-coast who were not idolaters I Knobel, with equal confidence and 
equal reason, makes the verse refer to the downfall of Croesus and the 
conquests of Cyrus. 

6. Raise to the heavens your eyes, and look unto the earth beneath. A 
similar form of address occurs above, in chap. xl. 26. (Compare Gen. 
zv. 5.) Heaven and earth are here put, as in many other places, for the 
whole frame of nature. The next clause explains why they are called upon 
to look. For the heavens like smoke are dissolved'or driven away. The verb 
' in this form occurs nowhere else, and the interpreters have tried in vain to 
derive its meaning here from other cognate forms of the same root, which 
all have reference to salting (from the primitive noun n^p, salt). So 
Symmachus in this place, a>jewei. But tiiis, according to analogy, would 
rather imply perpetuity than its opposite. The link between them may 
consist in the idea of reducing to powder or minute dust by trituration, 
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• 
which is equally appropriate to salt, and to the dissolation of anj solid sab- 
stance. Most writers give this verb a fdtare sense (or a present one as an 
eyasive substitute), because the real future follows; but for this veiy reason 
it may be presumed that the writer used distinct forms to express distinct 
ideas, and that he first gives a vivid description of the dissolution as already 
past, and then foretells its consummation as still future. — And the earth 
like the garment (which grows old) shall grow old (or wear out). The same 
comparison occurs above in chap. 1. 9, and serves to identify the passages 
as parts of one continued composition. And its inhabitant shall die,. 
Pio^. This is a difficult expression. Cocceius alone proposes three dis- 
tinct interpretations, all peculiar to himself. In his version he translates 
the phrase nt qitivis, which appears to mean *' like anybody else.** But in 
his conmientary he suggests that it may possibly mean quemadmadumprobvs, 
making 19 an adjective, and supposing an allusion to the death of the 
righteous, as described in chap. Ivii. 1, 2. His third supposition is that 
this is a case of aposiopesis, or interrupted construction, and that the writer 
first says they shall die like — but before the comparison is finished ends by 
saying so — as if he pointed to the spectacle before him. — Samuel Luzzatto 
makes the phrase mean in an instant^ strictly in the time required to say 
19, which he compares to the German phrase, in einem Nu, Apart from 
these ingenious notions, there are only two interpretations of the phrase 
which ore entitled to notice. The first takes both words in their ordinary 
sense, and understands the whole as an intensive expression jmt so or 
exactly so. This seems to be the sense intended by the Septuagint (wffci^ 
raDra) and Vulgate {sieiit hac), although they adhere less closely to the 
form of the original than Schmidius {neut sic) and HUckert {so tcie so). 
The only other recent versions which retain this sense are those of Barnes and 
Henderson. Noyes and the modem Germans, all adopt the opinion of De 
Dien, Gussetius, and Yitringa, that |9 is the singular of 0^99, the word 
translated lice in the history of the plagues of Egypt (Exod. viii. 12, 13), but 
explained by the later lexicographers to mean a kind of stinging gnat. 
Supposing the essential idea to be that of a contemptible animalcule, 
Yitringa renders it instar vermiculi, Lowth still more freely like the vilest 
insect. Noyes simply says likeflieSf which scarcely expresses the compari- 
son supposed by these writers to have been intended. It is not impossible 
that this ingenious but fianciful translation will yet be abandoned in its turn 
by most interpreters for that recommended by analogy and usage, as well 
as by the testimony of the ancient versions. The inhabitants shall die like 
a gnat, is a meaniog which, in order to be purchased at so dear a rate, 
ought to possess some marked superiority above the old one, they shall ZtAv- 
tcise perish, to which there may possibly be an allusion in our Saviour's 
words recorded in Luke xiii. 8, 5. — The contrast to this general destruction 
is contained in the last clause. — And my salvation to eternity shall be, and 
my righteousness shall not be broken, t. e. shall not cease from being what it 
is, in which sense the same verb is evidently used by Isaiah elsewhere 
(chap. vii. 8). In this, as in many other cases, salvation and righteousness 
are not synonymous, but merely correlative as cause and efiect. (See 
above, on chap. xlii. 6.) The only question as to this clause is whether it 
is a hypothetical or absolute proposition. If the former, then the sense is 
that UDtil (or even if) the frame of nature be dissolved, the justice and 
salvation of Jehovah shall remain unshaken. This explanation is preferred 
by Joseph Kimchi, Bosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Maurer. The other inter- 
pretation understands the first clause as a positive and independent declara- 
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tion that the heavens and earth shall be dissolved, which Yitringa 
understands to mean that the old economy shall cease, while others give 
these words their literal meaning. All these hypotheses are reconeileable 
by making the first clause mean, as similar expressions do mean elsewhere, 
that the most extraordinary changes shall be witnessed, moral and physical; 
bat that amidst them all this one thing shall remain nnchangeable, the 
righteoosness of God as displayed in the salvation of his people. (See 
chaps, xl. 8, Ixv. 17 ; Mat. v. 18 ; 1 John ii. 17.) Enobel thinks that the 
. ancient prophets actually looked for a complete revolution in the face of 
nature, coetaneous and coincident with the moral and spiritual changes 
which they foretold. 

7. Hearken unto me, ye tliat know righteousness ^ people (with) my law in 
their heart ; fear not the reproach of men, and by their scoffs he not broken 
(in spirit, t. e. terrified). The distinction here implied is still that between 
the righteous and the wicked as the two great classes of mankind. Those 
who are described in ver. 1 as seeking after righteousness are here said to 
know it, i. e. know it by experience. Yitringa and Gesenius explain the 
Hebrew verb as meaning love ; but this is an arbitrary substitution of what 
may be considered as implied for what is really expressed. The presence 
of the law in the heart denotes not mere affection for it, but a correct appre- 
hension of it, as the heart in Hebrew is put for the whole mind or soul ; it 
is therefore a just parallel to knowing in the other member of the clause. — 
The opposite class, or those who know not what is right, and who have not 
God*s law in their heart, are comprehended under the generic title man, 
with particular reference to the derivation of the Hebrew word firom a root 
meaning to be weak or sickly, so that its application here suggests the idea 
of their frailty and mortality, as a sufficient reason why God's people 
should not be afraid of them. 

8. For like the (moth-eaten) garment shall the moth devour them, and like 
the (worm-eaten) ivool shall the tcorm devour them ; and my righteousness to 
eternity shall be, and my salvation to an age of ages. The same contrast 
between God*s immutability, and the brief duration of his enemies, is pre- 
sented in chap. 1. 9, and in ver. 6 above. 

" 9. Awake, awake, put on strength, arm of Jehovah ; awake, as {in the) days 
of old, the ages of eternities ; art not thou the same that hewed Rahah in pieces, 
that uounded the serpent or dragon / The Septuagint makes Jerusalem the 
object of address, in which it is followed by some modem writers, who sup- 
pose the arm of Jehovah to be mentioned as a sjTionyme, or figurative para- 
phrase of the strength with which she is exhorted to invest herself. This 
addition would, however, be at once so harsh and so gratuitous, that most 
interpreters appear to acquiesce in the more obvious explanation of the 
words as addressed directly to the atm of Jehovah as the symbol of his 
power. Gesenius*s idea, that Jehovah thus calls upon his own arm to wake, 
is as unnatural as Yitringa*s supposition of a chorus of saints or doctors. 
The only probable hypothesis is that which puts the words into the month 
of the people, or of the prophet as their representative. The verse is then 
a highly figurative, but by no means an obscure, appeal to the former exer- 
tion of that power, as a reason for its renewed exertion in the present case. 
The particular example cited seems to be the overthrow of Egypt, here de- 
scribed by the enigmatical name Bahah, for the origin and sense of which see 
vol. i. p. 475. The same thing is probably intended by the parallel term T^^i 
whether this be understood to mean an aquatic monster in the general, or 
more specifically the crocodile, the natural and immemorial emblem of Egypt. 
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-10. 'Art not thou the same that dried the aea, the waters of the great deep, 
that placed the depths of the sea (as) a way for the passage of redeemed ones f 
The allusion to Uie OTorihrow of Egypt is carried oat and completed by a 
distinct mention of the miracoloos passage of the Red Sea. The interro- 
gative form of the sentence is equivalent to a direct affirmation that it is the 
snme arm, or in other words, that the same power which destroyed the 
Egyptians for the sake of Israel still exists, and may again be exerted for 
a similar purpose. The confidence that this will be done is expressed some- 
what abruptly in the next verse. 

11. Aiidihe ransomed of Jehovah shall return and come to Zion with shout- 
ing, and everlasting Jog upon their head; gladness and joy shall overtake {them), 
sorrow and sighing have fled away. The same words ocenr in chap. xxxv. 10, 
except that ^^^P^ is there written in its usual form, without the final K and 
that 4D} is preceded by the Vav conrersice. Some manuscripts exhibit the 
same reading here, and the difference might be considered accidental, but 
for the fact tiiat such variations are often made intentionally. See p. 42. 

12. /, / am he tliat comforteth you; who art thou^ that thou shouldst he 
afraid of man {who) is to dicy and of the son of man tcho (as) grass is to he 
given f The important truth is here reiterated, that Jehovah is not only 
the deliverer, but the sole deliverer of his people, and as the necessaiy con- 
sequence, that they have not only no need but no right to be afraid, which 
seems to be the force of the interrogation. Who art thou that thou shouldst 
be afraid f or still more literally, Who art thou and thou hast been afraid f 
t. e. consider who is thy protector, and then recollect that thou hast been 
afraid. The etymological import of C^^^ is rendered still more prominent 
in this case by the addition of the word H^tD^, before which a relative may 
be supplied in order to conform it to our idiom, although the original con- 
sti-uction is rather that of a complete but parenthetical proposition. *' Afi*aid 
of man (he shall die), and of the son of man (as grass he shall be given).'* 
This last verb is commonly explained as if simply equivalent to he shall he 
or shall become^ which is hardly consistent with its usage elsewhere. Some 
adhere more closely to the strict sense by supposing it to mean he shall be 
given up, abandoned to destruction, lliero is no need of supposing a 
grammatical ellipsis of the preposition |, since the relation of resemblance 
is in many cases suggested by a simple apposition, as in the English phrase, 
he reigns a sovereign. On the comparison itself, see above, chap. xl. 6. 

13. And hast forgotten Jehovah tky Maker, spreading the heavens and 
founding the earth, and hast trembled continually all the day, from before the 
wrath of the oppressor as he made ready to destroy? And where is (now) the 
wrath of the oppressor J The form of expression in the first clause makes it 
still more clear, that the statement in ver. 12 is not merely hypothetical 
but historical, implying that they had actually feared man and forgotten 
God. The epithets added to God*s name are not merely ornamental, much 
less superfluous, but strictly appropriate, because saggestive of almighty 
power, which ensured the performance of his promise and the efiectual 
protection of his people. — Continually all the day is an emphatic pleonasm, 
such as is occasionally used in every language. — From before is a common 
Hebrew idiom for because of, on account of, but may here be taken in its 
strict sense as expressive of alarm and flight before an enemy. (See chap, 
ii. 19.) — Some render X^jS as if, to which there are two objections : first, 
the want of any satisfactory authority from usage ; and secondly, the faxX 
that the words then imply that no such attempt haus really been made. As 
if he could destroy would be appropriate enough, because it is merely an 
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indirect denial of his power to do so ; bnt it eannot be intended to deny 
that he had aimed at it. — {i)^3 is particolarlj used in reference to the pre- 
paration of the bow for shootiog by the adjustment of the arrow on the 
string ; some suppose that it specMcally signifies the act of taking aim. 
(Ps. Tii. 18, zi. 2, zzi. 18.) — The question at the close impb'es that the 
wrath is at an end, and the oppressor himself Tanished. We have no au- 
thority for limiting this reference to any particular historical eyent. It is 
as if he had said, How often have you trembled when your oppressors 
threatened to destroy you, and where are they now ? Beck absurdly ima- 
gines that the writer here betrays himself as writing after the event which 
he affects to foretell. — ^Ewald seems to make H^n^n a denominative from 
nng\ meaning to send to hell (in die HdlU zu setiden) ; but this, although 
it strengthens the expression, seems to do it at the cost of philological 
exactness. 

14. He haetens hawing to he looaedy and he $hall not die in the pit, and his 
bread shall not/ail. The essential idea is that of liberation, but with some 
obscurity in the expression. Some give to nS^ here and in chap. Ixiii. 1 
the sense of marching, which would here be appropriate, bnt could not be 
so easily reconciled with the other cases where the word occurs. The mo- 
dem lexicographers appear to be agreed that the radical meaning of the 
verb is that of bending, either backward (as in chap. Ixiii. 1) or downward 
(as in Jer. xlviii. 12, and here). The latest versions accordingly explain it 
as a poetical description of the prisoner bowed down under chains. With 
still more exactness it may be translated as a participle qualifying the in- 
definite subject of the verb at the beginning. There is, however, no objec- 
tion to the usnal construction of the word as a noun ; the sense remains the 
same in either case. — The next clause is sometimes taken as an indirect 
subjunctive proposition, that lie should not die ; but it is best to make it a 
direct afSbmation that he shall not, Ewald gives nn^ a sense correspond- 
ing to that of the verb in the preceding verse, and renders the entire phrase 
for hellf u e, so as to descend into it. If the noun be taken in this sense, 

or in the kindred one of grave , the preposition cannot mean in, a sense, 
moreover, not agreeable to usage. , Those who give it that sense here are 
under the necessity of making nnST mean the dungeon, which is a frequent 

sense of the analogous term "^^3. But whether the pbrase in question mean 
for hell, or for the grave, or in the pit, or to destruction, the general sense 
is still that the captive shall not perish in captivity. This general promise 
18 then rendered more specific by the assurance that he shall not starve 
to death, which seems to be the only sense that can be put upon the last 
clause. 

15. And I {am) Jehovah thy God^ rousing the sea, and then its waves 
roar; Jehovah of hosts {is) his name, Anodier appeal, to the power of 
God as a pledge for the performance of his promise. Vt^ has been under- 
stood in two diurectly opposite senses, that of stilling and that of agitating. 
The first is strongly recommended by the not unfrequent use of the deri- 
vative conjugations in the sense of quieting or being quiet. The other 
rests upon an Arabic analogy, confiiined, however, by the context, as 
423^^ must indicate a consequence {and then or so that), and not an ante- 
cedent {when they roar), as explained by the writers who take VP in the 
sense of stUUng, and even by Gesenius, who gives that verb the sanse of 
frightem'ng. Some of the older writers seem to have regarded VP as a 
transposition for ^.3i, rebuking, a word often used to express the divine 
control over nature, and especially the sea. (See above, chap. xvii. 18.) 
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16. And I have put my toords in thy mouthy and in ths $hadow of my 
hand I have hid thee^ to plant the heavene^ and to found the earthy and to say 
to Zion^ Thou art my people. That these words are not addressed to Zion 
or the church is evident, because in the last clause she is spoken of in the 
third person, and addressed in the nest Terse with a sadden change to the 
feminioe form from the masculine, which is here used. That it is not the 
Prophet, may be readily inferred from the nature of the work described in 
the second clause. The only remaining supposition is, that the Messiah is 
the object of address, and that his work or mission is here described, viz. 
to plant the heavens, i. e. to establish them, perhaps with allusion to the 
erection of a tent by the insertion of its stakes in the ground. There is no 

need of reading nto^?, as Lowth does, since the usage of the Scriptures is 
rather in favour of variation than of scrupulous transcription. The whole 
clause is equivalent to creatinff a new tcorld, which must here be taken in a 
figurative sense ; because the literal creation, as a thing ahready past, would 
here be inappropriate, especially when followed by Uie words, to say to 
Zion, Thou art my people. Nothing is gained by referring the infinitives to 
God himself, as BosenmiiUer does ; because the person here addressed is 
still described as the instrument, if not as the efficient agent. The new 
creation thus announced can only mean the reproduction of the church in 
a new form, by what we usually call the change of dispensations. The 
outward economy should all be new, and yet the identity of the chosen 
people should remain unbroken. For he whom God had called to plant 
new heavens and to found a new earth, was likewise conunissioned to say 
to Zion, Thou art still my people. 

17. This may be considered a continuation of the address begun at the 
end of the preceding verse. The same voice which there said. Thou art 
my people, may be here supposed to say. Bouse thyself! rotise thyself! 
Arise, Jerusalem ! {thou) who liast drunk at the hand of jelwvah t!ie cup of 
his wrath ; the bowl of tlie cup of reeling thou hast drunk, thou Jiast wrung 
(or sucked) out, i.e. drunk its very dregs. Some of the rabbins give the 
sense of dregs to T\S^ itself. The ancient versions either overlook it, or 
explain it to mean a certain kind of cup. The modem writers are disposed 
to regard it as a pleonastic expression^ similar to goblet-cup. According 
to its probable etymology, as traceable in Hebrew and Arabic, the word 
denotes the convex surface^ of a cup or bowl, while D13 is properly the area 
or space within. The cup is of course put for its contents, a natural figure 
for anvthing administered or proffered by a higher power. (Compare 
Jer. XXV. 15, 16, xlix, 12, li. 7, Lam. iv. 21, Obad. 16, Ezek. xxiii. 84, 
Rev. xiv. 10.) 

18. There is no guide to her (or no one leading her) of all the sons she has 
brought forth, and no one grasping her hand of M the sons she has brought up. 
From addressing Zion in the second person, he now proceeds to speak of 
her in the third. This verse is not so much descriptive of unnatural 
abandonment as it is of weakness. The sense is not that no one will, but 
that no one can protect or guide her. Some interpreters suppose the 
figure of a drunken person to be still continued. J. D. Michaelis even 
goes so far as to translate the first words of the verse. No one brings Aer 
a drink of water. This is no doubt founded on the usual application of 

* this verb to the watering of flocks, from which is deduced the secondary 
sense of guidance in general. Hengstenberg gives to it, wherever it occurs, 
the sense of fostering or nourishing. (See above, on chap. xl. 11.) The 
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mother and the sons, ue. the people, eoIlectiTely and individnalljy are dia- 
tSngoiahed only by a figure of speech. 

19. Both those things are hefaUing (or about to lefaU) thes: who will 
mourn for thee? Wasting and ruin^ famine and sword: who {hut) I will 
comfort theef A difficulty here is the mention of tiro things in the first 
clanse, followed by an enumeration of four in the second. Some suppose 
the two things to refer to what precedes, others to wasting and ruin only. 
Grotiua thiziks that wasting and famine, ruin and sword, are to be com- 
bined as sjnonymes. The modem writers understand the second phrase 
aa an explanation or specification of the first. As if he had said, wasting 
and ruin (such as are produced hj) famine and the sword. The last words 
of the verse, strictly translated, mean, who I will comfort thee. The Tar- 
gum limits the interrogation to the first word, and supposes the others to 
contain the answer. The same construction is given by Henderson, Whof 
I mgselfwill comfort thee, A much greater number of interpreters include 
the whole in the interrogation, and either give the verb a subjunctive form, 
irAo am I that I should comfort theef or take V as an adverb, how shall I 
comfort theef Hitzig, by whom {i,e, by what example of similar or greater 
suffering) shall I comfort theef Still a different constructioo, although 
yielding substantially ^e same sense, is adopted above, in the translation 
of the verse. The general meaning evidently is, that her grief was beyond 
the reach of any human comforter. 

20. Thy sons were faint (or helpless). This explains why they did not 
come to her assistance. — TJiey lie at the head of all the streets. A conspi- 
cuous place is evidently meant, but whether the comers or the higher part 
of an uneven street, is a question of small moment. — Like a wild bull in a 
net, i, e, utterly unable to exert their strength. The Hebrew word MID is 
no doubt identical with the ^fi^Jjt of Deut. xiv. 5, and therefore must denote 
an animal. The ancient versions favour its identity with the oryx, a species 
of antelope or wild goat. Gesenius gives this explanation in his Lexicon, 
but here translates it stag (Hirsch). The common version (wild bull) is de- 
rived firom the Tai^gum, and is sufficient to convey the writer's meaning by 
suggesting the idea of a wild animal rendered entirely powerless. The 
extraordinary version given in the Septuagint, n^rX/ot fifusffiof, a half cooked 
beet, owes its origin, no doubt, to some coincidence of form or sound between 
the obscure Hebrew word and an Egyptian one, with which the translator 
was familiar. The cognate form in Deuteronomy is rendered, in the same 
version, but no doubt by a different hand, ^uya. The precise sense of the 
Hebrew phrase appears to be, like an oryx of net, or a net oryx, t. e, an 
ensnared one ; but the sense may be best expressed in English by supply- 
ing the local preposition (in a net). Enobel supposes a particular allusion 
to the faintness produced by hunger, and refers to several passages in 
Jeremiah, especially to Lam. ii. 19, which is no doubt imitated from the 
one before us. — ^The trae cause of their lying thus is given in the last 
clause. Filled (i. e. drunk, as E wald explains it) with the wnUh of Jehovahf 
the rdmke of thy Qod. In Hebrew usage niBJ approaches to the strong 
sense curse^ and is so translated by Gesenius. The expression thy Qod is 
emphatic, and suggests that her sufferings proceeded firom the alienation of 
her own divine protector. This verse is incorrectly applied by "^tringa to 
the siege of the ancient Jerasalem, whereas it is a figiurative representation 
of the helplessness of Zion or the Church, when partially foraaken for a 
time by her offended Head. 

21. Therefore pray hear this, thou suffering one, and drunken, but not- 
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wiUi wine. The antithesis in the kst clause is to be completed from the . 
context. .Not with wine, bnt with the wrath of God» which had ahready 
been described as a cup of reeling or intoxication. The same negative 
expression is employed in chap. xxix. 9. The Targnm supplies from 
distress, Eimchi inserts the wrath of God, Jarchi supposes an ellipsis of 
something else (*V1M "Ol), and thus accounts for the construct form of the 
participle. Bnt the Michlal Jophi explains it more correctly as an instance 
of the idiomatic use of the construct for the absolute, in cases where a very 
intimate relation is to be expressed. Yitringa carries out his favourite 
method of interpretation, by explaining this verse as addressed specifically 
to th^ ancient church, when recovering from the persecutions of Antiocbus 
Epiphanes : a limitation which might just as well be made in reference to 
any of the general encouragements of true believers which the word of God 
contains. , ..^ 

22. Thus saith thy Lord, Jehovah^ and thy God— he will defend Tor 
avenge) his people — Behold^ I have taken from thy hand the cup of reeling (or 
intoxication) the howl of the cup of my fury ; thou shalt not add {continue or 
repeat) to drink it any more (or again). Even Ejiobel is compelled to 
admit that the writer has reference less to the place than to the people of 
Jerusalem, and even to this only as the representative of the entire nation ; 
a concession which goes far to confirm the explanation of the '* Zion " of 
these prophecies which has been already given. — It is usual to explain 
\tSS 3n^ as a relative clause (who pleads the cause of his people); but it is 
simpler, and at the same time more in accordance with the genius of the 
language, to regard it as a brief but complete parenthetical proposition. 
The same character is often ascribed elsewhere to Jehovah. See chaps. 
i. 17, xxxiv. 8, xli. 11, xlix. 25.) — As the cup was the cup of God's wrath, 
not of man's, so God himself is represented as withdrawing it from the 
sufferer's lips, when its purpose is accomplished. 

23. And put it into the hand of those that afflicted thee, that said to thy 
soul, Bow down and we will (or that we may) pass over ; and thou didst lay 
thy hack as the ground^ and as the street for the passengers, Ewald and 
Umbreit agree with Seeker and Lowth in reading ^^i^O thy oppressors, as in 
chap. xlix. 26, on the alleged authority of the ancient versions, which 
would be wholly insufficient if the fact were so, and Kocher has clearly 
shewn that it is not. The common reading is confirmed, moreover, by the 
use of njin in Lam. i. 12. — To thy soul is explained by Gesenius and 
others as a mere periphrasis for to thee, Yitringa supposes the expression 
to be used because the body could not be bowed down in the manner 
here described without a previous bowing of the mind. But the true 
explanation is no doubt that given by Hengstenberg in his exposition 
of Ps. iii. 8; viz., that this form of speech always implies a strong 
and commonly a painful affection of the mind in the object of address. 
Who said to thy soul is then equivalent to saying, who distressed thy 
soul by saying. The last clause is commonly explained as a proverbial, 
or at least a metaphorical description of exbreme humiliation, although 
history affords instances of literal humiliation in this form. Such is the 
treatment of Yalerian by Sapor, as described by Lactantius and Aurelius 
Yictor ; with which may be compared the conduct of Sesostris to his royal 
captives, as described by Diodorus, and that of Pope Alexander III. to the 
Emperor Frederic, as recorded by the Italian historians. For Scriptural 
parallels, see Joshua x. 24, and Judges i. 7. — If we had any right or 
reason to restrict this prediction to a single period or event, the most 
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obTions wotdd be the kmniliation of the Chaldees, who are threatened with 
the cap of God*8 wrath in Jer. zxr. 26. Yet Yitringa sets this application 
aside upon the ground that Israel drank of the same cnp afterwards, and 
understands the verse of the deliverance of the Jews from their Macedonian 
oppressors by the Taloar of the Maccabees. To the obvious objection that 
even this was not a final deliverance, he ingeniously replies that all the 
promises to Israel extend only to the ead of the old dispensation ; an 
assumption which confouDds the Jewish nation with the Israel of God, the 
church or chosen people, which continued to exist under every change of 
dispcDsation and economy, and, notwithstanding all its fluctuatioDs and 
vicissitudes, shall ultimately be for ever rescued by the same hand which 
destroys its enemies. This is the simple substance of the promise in the 
verse before us, which includes without specifically signifying all that has 
been thus represented as its meaning. 



I 
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CHAPTER LIL 

However low the natural Israel may sink, the true church shall become 
more glorious than ever, being freed from the impurities coxmected with 
her former state, ver. 1. This is described as a captivity, from which she 
is exhorted to escape, ver. 2. Her emancipation is the fruit of God*s 
gratuitous compassion, ver. 3. As a nation she has suffered long enough, 
vers. 4, 5. The day is coming when the Israel of God shall know in whom 
they have believed, ver. 6. T^e herald of the new dispensation is described 
as already visible upon the mountains, ver. 7. The watchmen of Zion 
hail their coming Lord, ver. 8. The very ruins of Jerusalem are sum- 
moned to rejoice, ver. 9. The glorious change is witnessed by the whole 
world, ver. 10. The true church, or Israel of God, is exhorted to come 
outof Jewiy, ver. 11. This exodus is likened to the one from Egypt, but 
described as even more auspicious, ver. 12. Its great leader the Messiah, 
as the Servant of Jehovah, must be and is to be exalted, ver. IS. And 
this exaltation shall bear due proportion to the humiliation which preceded 
it, vers. 14, 15. 

1. Awake, awake, put an thy etrefigth, Zion I Put on thy garmente 
of heauty, Jeruealem, the JSbly City / For no more shall there add (or 
continue) to eome into thee an uneireumeieed and unclean {person), Tho 
encouraging assurances of the foregoing context are now followed by a sum- 
mons similar to that in chap. 11. 17, but in form approaching nearer to the 
apostrophe in chap. li. 9. — Yitringa objects to the version auroA-e, on the 
ground that it was not a state of sleep from which she was to rouse herself. 
This is true so far as literal slumber is concerned ; but sleep is one of the 
most natural and common figures for a despondent lethargy. The essential 
idea is, no doubt, that of rousing or arising, which Gesenius and the later 
Germans express by an interjection meaning up {aufl au/!). The same 
writers give to tf, in this as in many other cases, the factitious sense of 
beauty, glory, simply on account of tiie parallelism. This is a gratuitous 
weakening of the sense ; for beauty and beauty is certainly much less than 
beauty and strength. To put on strength is a perfectly intelligible figure 
for resuming strength or taking courage, and is therefore ent^ly appro- 
priate in this connection ; while the other meaning is not only less agreeable 
to usage, but excluded by the clear analogy of chap. IL 9, where the sense 
of strength is universally admitted. It might be objected that the sense is 
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there determined by the use of the word arm^ if the meaning strength were 
a rare and doubtfol one ; bat since it is confessedly the nsnal and proper 
one, the case referred to merely confirms the strict interpretation, which is 
here retained by Ewald {Macht). — That the city is here addressed only as 
a symbol of the nation, is certain from the next verse ; so that Hitzig is 
compelled to assume two different objects of address, in utter Wolation of 
analogy and taste. — Beautiful garments is by most interpreters regarded as 
a general expression meaning fine clothes or holiday dresses ; but some 
suppose a special allusion to a widow's weeds (2 Sam. xiv. 2), or to prison- 
garments (2 Kings xxy. 29). It is a bold but not unnatural idea of Knobel, 
that the I^phet here resumes the metaphor of chap. xlix. 18, where Zion*8 
children are compared to bridal ornaments. — The Holy City, literally city 
of holiness, an epithet before applied to Zion (chap, xlviii. 2), and denoting 
her peculiar consecration and that of her people, to the service of Jehovah. 
(Compare Dan. viii. 24.) Henceforth the name is to be more appropriate 
than ever, for the reason given in the last clause. The meaning of ^^P^^, 
when followed by the future, is precisely equivalent to the more usual con- 
struction with the infinitive, of which we have an instance in chap. 11. 22.^* 
Uncircumcised is an expression borrowed from the ritual law, and signifying 
unclean. That it is not here used in its strict sense, is intimated by the 
addition of the general term Ktpp. The restriction of these epithets to the 
Babylonians is purely arbitraiy, and intended to meet the objection that 
Jerusalem was not free from heathen intrusion after the exile. The same 
motive leads Yitringa to explain the promise as addressed to the Jewish 
Church, after its deliverance frt)m the insults and oppressions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The Jews refer it to a future period, and the Germans easily 
dispose of it as a visionary expectation wluch was never realised. Thus 
Beck explains it as a prophecy that all mankind should be converted to 
Judaism, which is a virtual concession of the truth of the interpretation 
above given. The question is not materially varied by substitnling come 
against for come into. The true solution is the one above suggested, 
namely, that the words contain a general promise of exemption from the 
contaminating presence of the impure and unworthy, as a part of the 
blessedness and glory promised to God*s people, as the end and solace of 
their various trials. 

2. Shake thyself from the dust, arise, sit, Jerusalem / hose the hands of 
thy neck, captive daughter Zion for of Zion) I The dust horn which she 
is to free herself by shaking it off, is either that in which she had been sit- 
ting as a mourner (chap. iii. 26, xlvii. 1 ; Job ii. 18), or that which, in 
token of her grief, she bad sprinkled on her head (Job ii. 12). — Koppe and 
Hitzig make ^?^ a noun, meaning captivity or captives collectively, like the 
corresponding feminine *^\V^ m the other clause. Ilosenmiiller*s objection, 
that ^9f^ would in that case have a conjunctive accent, is declared by 
Hitzig to be groundless, and is certainly inconclusive. A more serious 
objection is the one made by Gesenius, that ^V^ is always masculine, and 
wonld not therefore agree with the feminine verb ^P^P. Hitzig's reply, that 
^99^, as a collective, may be here used as a feminine, is not only wholly 
gratuitous but utterly precluded by the existence of a distinct feminine 
form and its occurrence in this very sentence. Because feminines have 
sometimes a collective sense, it does not follow that a masculine, when used 
collectively, becomes a feminine, least of all when a feminine form exists 
abready. Among the writers who exphun it as a verb, there is a difference 
VOL. n. s 
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pf jadgment ^th respect to the meaiusg of the exhortationi nt / The com- 
mozi English version, nt down^ till explained, suggests an idea directly 
opposite to that intended. Gesenius, on the contrarj, makes it mean tU 
up, in opposition to a previons recnmhent posture. To this it may be 
objected, that the verb is elsewhere absolutely used in the sense of sitting 
down, especially in reference to sitting on the ground as a sign of grief ; 
and also, that the other verb does not merely qualify this, but expresses a 
distinct idea, not merely that of rising, but tluit of standing up, which is in- 
consistent with an exhortation to sit up, immediately ensuing. Ewald, TJm- 
breit, and Enobel, therefore agree wiUi Yilringa and Lowth in adopting 
the interpretation of the Targum, sit upon thy throne, from which she is 
supposed to have been previously cast down. — The textual reading ^n^^I^i? 
may be either a preterite or an imperative. In the former case, the Hithpael 
must have a passive sense, tJie bands of thy neck are loosed, or have loosed 
themselves. In the other case, the words may be considered as addressed 
to the bands themselves {be loosed), which is hardly compatible, however, 
with the use of the second person in thy neck ; or the object of address 
may be the captives, which is equally at variance with the following singular, 
captive daughter of Zion. The marginal reading ^n^^r^? preserves both 
the parallelism and the syntax, and is therefore regarded as the true text 
by Ewald and Enobel with the older writers. The latter, followed by 
Rosenmiiller, suppose an ellipsis of the preposition /rom. Thus the Eng- 
lish Version : hose thyself from the bands of thy neck. Gesenius and Ewald 
make bavids the object of the verb, which they explain, not as a strict re- 
flexive, but a modification of it, corresponding to the middle voice in Greek. 
Loose for thyself the bands of thy neck, — On the different constructions of 
the phrase P*V~ri$ see under chap. i. 8. — As a whole, the verse is a poetical 
description of the liberation of a female captive from degrading servitude, 
designed to represent the complete emancipation of the church from tyranny 
and persecution. 

8. For thus saith Jehovah, Ye were sold for nought, and not for money 
shall ye be redeemed. These words are apparently designed to remove two 
difficiiJties in the way of Israel's deliverance, a physical and a moral one. 
The essential meaning is, that it might be effected rightly and easily. As 
Jehovah had received no price for them, he was under no obligations to 
renounce his right to them ; and as nothing had been gained by their re- 
jection, so noi^g would be lost by their recovery. The only obscurity 
arises from the sii^gular nature of the figure under which the truth is here 
presented, by the transfer of expressions borrowed firom the comniercial 
intercourse of men to the free action of the divine sovereignty. The verse, 
as explained above, agrees exactly with the terms of Ps. xliv. 18, notwith- 
standing Heng8tenberg*s denial (Commentary, in loc). The reference 
to the blood of Christ as infinitely more precious than silver and gold, 
would here be wholly but of place, where ilie thing asserted is that they 
shall be redeemed as they were sold, viz., without any price at all, not 
merely without silver and gold. This misconception has arisen from the 
use of analogous expressions in the New Testament in application to a far 
more important suligect, the redemption of mankind from everlasting ruin. 
The reflexive meaning given to D^^3p^ in the English Yersion (ye have sold 
yourselves), is not sustained by usage, nor required by the context, either 
here or in Lev. xxv. 89, 47, where Gesenius admits it. (See above, on 
chap. LI.) 

4. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Into Egypt went down ff?y people at 
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the first to, sojourn there^ and Assyria oppressed them for noiJi%ng.>The 

interpretation of this verse and the next has been not a little inflaeneed by 
the assumption of one or more strongly marked antitheses.' Thos acme 
writers take it for granted that the Prophet here intended to contrast the 
Egyptian and Assyrian bondage. They accordingly explain the verse as* 
meaning that the first introduction of Israel into Egypt was without any 
evil design upon the part of the Egyptians, who did not begin to oppress 
them until there arose a king who knew not Joseph (Exod. i. 8)» whereas 
the Assyrian deportation of Israel was from the beginning a high-handed 
act of tyranny. Another antitheses, maintained by some in connection 
with the one already mentioned, and by others in the place of it, is that 
between n^STiO^ at the first, and D^^^ at the last, A tlnrd hypothesis sup- 
poses Egypt and Assyria together to be here contrasted with the Babylonian 
tyranny described in the next verse. But even here there is a question,' 
whether the comparison has reference merely to time, and the Prophet 
means to say that what Jehovah had done he would do again ; or whether 
there is also a designed antitheses between the former oppressions as less 
aggravated, and the present one as more so. Enobel appears to exclude 
the supposition of a contrast altogether, and to understand the passage as 
a chronological enumeration of events, designed to shew how much had 
been endured already as a reason why they should endure no more. (Com* 
pare chap. xl. 2.) In ancient times they were oppressed by the Egyptians, 
at a later period by Assyria, and later still by Babylonia, whose oppressions 
are supposed to be described in ver. 5, either as already suffered, or as an 
object of prophetic foresight. This is the simplest and most natural inter- 
pretation, and is very strongly recommended by the difficulty of defining the 
antithesis intended on the other supposition. Of the plurase D|^^ there 
are three interpretations. Saadias, Lowth, and Henderson expkun it as a 
particle of time, the opposite of njC^Kl^. The objection to this is the want 
of any other case in which the noun is thus applied to time, together with 
its frequent use to describe nonentity or nothing. It is no doubt true, as 
Havemick alleges, that the word may as well denote extremity of time as 
of place ; but even the latter application is confined to the plural in the 
frequent formula pK ^DSK. The argument derived from the parallelism is 
of no avail ; because, as we have seen, one of the poiuts at issue is the 
question whether n3;(7n3 stands opposed to CSK3 or. to nny in the next 
verse. Most writers, therefore, understand it as meaning fsr nothing or 
without cause, i. e, unjustly, or as Eimchi expresses it, ]?CC)) f))I. Knobel, 
however, makes it strictly synonymous with D|n in ver. 8, and understands 
the clause to mean that the Assyrians had enslaved Israel gratuitously, i. e, 
without paying any price for him, and therefore had no right to him, when 
God chose to reclaim him ; which is precisely the idea expressed in the 
foregoing verse. — The explanation of Assyria as meaning or including 
Babylonia, t]iough not without authority from usage, is as unnecessary here 
as in various other places where it has been proposed. (See vol. i. p. 
176.) — ^The unsatisfactory nature of exegetical conclusions drawn from 
doubtful premises is strongly illustrated by the fact, that while Gesenius 
argues from this . verse that the writer must have lived long after the 
Assyrian bondage, since he couples it with that of Egypt as a thing of 
ancient date, Hivemick (Einleitung, ii. 2, p. 187) insists tiiat it must have 
been written in the days of Isaiah, because it contrasts the Egyptian and 
Assyrian bondage as the first and the last which Israel as a nation had ex- 
perienced. The chief use of such reasonings is to cancel one another. 
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ThoTigh wo may not yentore to rest the gennineness of these prophecies on 
sach a basis, we may cheerfbUy accept de assurance thns afforded that the 
aigaments against it are of no validity. ■ 

5. And now what ia there to me here {what have I here), satih Jehovahf \ 

that my people is taken away for nothing^ tie rulers howl, saith Jehovah, and 
eontinually, all the day, my name u blasphemed f Some understand now 
strictly as meaning at the present time, in opposition to the ancient times 
when Israel suffered at the hands of Egypt and Assyria. The same anti- 
thesis may be obtained by giving now a modified sense so as to mean in 
the present c€ue, as distinguished from the two already mentioned. It would 
even be admissible to give thefiat^ its logical sense as substantially meaning 
since these things are so, although such a departure from the proper import 
of the word is by no means necessary. — The other adverb, here, admits of 
no less various explaoations. Hitidg and some older writers understand it 
to mean heaven as the customary residence of God. (1 Kings viii. 80.) 
Some suppose it to mean Babylon, while others, with a bolder departure 
from the strict sense, understand it as equivalent to in the present case, 
viz., that of the Babylonian exile ; whicb, however, even if correct in sub- 
stance, is rather a paraphrase than a translation. — With the meaning put 
upon this adverb varies the interpretation of the whole phrase, what have I 
here f If here mean in Babylon, the sense would seem to be, what else 
have I to do here but to free my people ? If it mean in heaven, then the 
question is, what is there to detain me here from going to the rescue of my 
people 7 If it mean in the present case, whether this be referred to the 
Babylonish exile or more generally understood, the best explanation of the 
question is the one proposed by Enobel, What have I gained in this case, 
any more than in the others, since my people are still taken from me with- 
out any compensation ? But Beck supposes it to mean, how much more 
cause have I to interfere in this case than in any of the others. The con- 
clusion implied, though not expressed, is that in this, as in the other instances 
referred to, a regard to his own honour, metaphorically represented as his 
interest, requires that he should interpose for Uie deliverance of his people. 
— The next clause likewise has been very variously explained. The most 
extraordinary exposition is^ the one preferred by Aben Ezra, which gives 

&7^ the same sense as in Nam. xxi. 27, and explains the whole clause 
thus : their poets howl, i. e. their soogs, instead of being joyous have become 
mere lamentations. This iDgenious notion is revived by Luzzatto, who 
refers in illustration to the prophecy of Amos (viii. 8V that the songs of the 
temple shall in that day howl, or, as the English YersiOD phrases it, be bowl- 
ings. Among the vast majority of writers who retain the common meaning 

of the word as a derivative from 7^, to rule, the question chiefly in dispute 
is whether it denotes the native rulers of the Jews themselves, as in chap, 
zxviii. 14, or their foreign oppressors, as in chap. xlix. 7. Yitringa and Hitzig, 
who prefer the former supposition, understand the clause as meaning that the 
chiefs, who represent the people, howl or wail in their distress. (Compare 
Exod. V. 15, 21.) Knobel objects to this interpretation, that the context 
requires a description not of their distress but of its cause, and also that the 
Jews had no chie& but the Babylonians while in exile ; which is at once 
historically false, because the internal organization of the people seems to 
have continued almost without change tiirough all their revolutions and 
vicissitudes, and wholly irrelevant if true, because the limitation of the pas- 
sage to the exile is gratuitous and therefore inadmissible. Most interpreters, 
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however, seem disposed to understand V^^ as meaning bis foreign oppres- 
sors, notwithstan^g the difficulty then attending the interpretation of the 

•verb ^^^Vn^ More contempt than it really deserves has been expressed by 
later writers for Jerome's straightforward explanation, ihty shall howl when 
punished for their tyranny hereafter. This is, to say the least, far better 

than to derive it from 7?n, or to read ^^?^'T with the Targum and Jarchi, 
Honbigant and Lowth, Michaelis and Ddderlein, Dathe and Eichhom! 
The causative sense, expressed by Eimchi and the English Version (moie 
them to hotd), is wholly unsustained by Hebrew usage. The favourite 
interpretation with the latest writers is essentially the same proposed by 
Kocher, who explains the Hebrew verb as expressive of the violent and 
angry domination of the rulers ; upon which the modems have improved by 
mtScing it expressive of a joyful shout, as 6\o\u!^u is employed by ^schylus 
and as Lncan, speaking of the shout of victory, uses the words, laetis ululari 
triumphis. This explanation is adopted by Gesenius in his Lexicon, although 
explicitly rejected in his Commentary, as not sufficiently sustained by usage, 
— The only difficulty in the last clause has relation to the form of the word 
X^\Q^ which Jarchi explains as a Hithpael passive, and Kimchi as a mix- 
tiure of the Hithpael and Pual. — ^The form of expression in this last clause 
Lb copied by Ezekiel (xxxvi. 20, 28), but applied to a different subject - 
and from that place, rather than the one before us, the Apostle quotes in 
Eomons ii. 24. 

6. Therefore (because my name is thus blasphemed) my people ehaU 
know my nam£ ; therefore in that day (shall they know) that I am he that 
said, Behold me I The exact sense of the last words according to this 
construction is, '* I am he that spake (or promised) a Behold me 1 " This is 
the sense given by Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, who understand the clause 
as meaning that in that day (when the promise is fulfilled) it shall be known 
that he who promised to be with them, and deliver them, was God himself. 
Gesenius gives a somewhat different construction, '' they shall know that I 
who spoke to them am present," or in other words ** that I who promised to 
be present have fulfilled my promise.*' But this paraphrastical interpretation 
of ^)Ji*) is by no means so natural as that which understands it as the very 
language of the promise itself. To know the name of God, is to know his 
nature so far as it has been revealed ; and in this case more specifically it is 
to know that the name blasphemed among the wicked was deserving of the 
highest honour. The second there/ore is admitted by all the modem writers 
to be pregnant and emphatic ; alUiough Lowth esteemed it so unmeaning 
and superfluous, that he expunged it from the text on the authority of several 
ancient versions, which were much more likely to omit it inadvertently thati 
all the manuscripts to introduce it without reason or authority. It is also 
commonly agreed that ^9 means that, and that the verb shall know must be 
repeated with a different object. It might, however, be considered simpler 
and more natural to repeat the object with the verb, and let the last clause 
give a reason for the first : *' therefore in that day shall they know it (t. e. 
know my name), because I am he that said. Behold me (or, L^ here I am) I '* 
The English Version differs from all the constractions which have now been 
stated, in explaining ^P^n as a mere reiteration of what goes before : ** they 
shall know in that day that I am he that doth speak ; behold it is I.*' But 
according to usage, ^^|n, especially when standing at the end of a clause or 
sentence, does not merely reiterate the subject of a foregoing verb, but con« 
stitutes a new proposition ; it does not mean lo /, or lo I am, but lo 1 am 
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Aer«, and is therefore the eomxnon idiomatic Hebrew answer to a call by 
name* 

,7. How timely on the mountaim are the feet qfone bringing glad tidings, 
jpublishingpeacej bringing glad tidings of good, publishing salvation, saying 
to Zion, Thy Qod reigneth. The verb ^^K) means to be snitable, becoming, 
opportune, and thongh not applied to time in either of the two cases where 
it oeonrs elsewhere, evidently admits of snch an application, especially when 
there is no general usage to forbid it. It is here recommended by the con- 
text ; which is much more coherent if we understand this verse as intimat- 
ing that the help appears at the very juncture when it is most needed, than 
if we take it as a mere expression of delight. It is also favoured by the 
analogy of Nah. ii. 1, where a similar connection is expressed by the word 
n^n. It is fjEivoured lastly by the use of the Greek word u^i in Paul*s 
translation of the verse (Rom. x. 15), of which (S»€t in our copies of the 
Septuagint is probably a corruption. This Greek word, both from ety- 
mology and usage, most explicitly means timely or seasonable, although 
sometimes employed in the secondary sense of beautiful (Matt, xxiii. 27 ; 
Acts iii. 2), like the Hebrew )1X; (Cant. i. 10), decorus in Latin, and be- 
coming in English. The mountains meant may be the mountains round 
Jerusalem, or the word may be more indefinitely understood as adding a 
trait to the prophetic picture. — ^Hitzig gratuitously changes the form of the 
expression, by substituting foot and messengers for feet and messenger. The 
word "^9^?9 has no equivalent in English, and must therefore be expressed 
by a periphrasis, in order to include the two ideas of annunciation, and the 
joyful character of that which is annoimced. The sense is perfectly ex- 
pressed by the Greek tuayyiXif^ofiiwi : but our derivatives, evangelising and 
evangelist, are technical, not popular expressions, and would not convey the 
meaning to an ordinary reader. The joyous nature of the tidings brought is 
still more definitely intimated in the next clause by the addition of the word 
good, which is not explanatory but intensive. The peculiar form of the 
original is marred in some translations, by rendering the first "itT^P as a noun 
and the second as a verb ; whereas in Hebrew there are two participles, both 
repeated. The explanation of yi^n as a collective referring to the prophets, 
or the messengers from Babylonia to Jerusalem, is perfectly gratuitous. The 
primary application of the term is to the Messiah, but in itself it is indefinite ; 
and Paul is therefore chargeable with no misapplication of the words when 
he applies them to the preachers of the gospel. The contents of the mes* 
sage are the manifestation of the reign of God, the very news which Christ 
and his forerunner published when they cried saying, The kingdom of Grod 
is at hand. 

8. 2%e voice of thy watchmen! They raise the voice, together will 
they shout; for eye to eye shall they see in Jehovah's reluming to Zian, 
Lowth complains that none of the ancient versions or modem interpreters 
have cleared up the construction of the first clause to his satisfaction, or 
supplied the ellipsis in any way that seems to him easy and natural. He 
therefore proposes to read /3 for /1p (all thy watchmen lift up their voice), 
which he says perfectly rectifies the sense and the construction. It is hara 
to reconcile wiUi LowUi's reputation for refined taste the preference of this 
prosaic reading (the only external evidence for which is that p stands on an 
erasure in one manuscript) to the obvious assumption of a poetical apos- 
trophe or exclamation, which has commended itself to all later writers, and 
bad been before proposed by Vitringa. There is no need even of supplying 
19 heard with Enobel, sounds with Gesenius in his Commentary, or hark 
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Tnth the same writer.iQ hia. Qennan yenion. . The exact tranalatioii is not 
only admissible, but more expressive than any other. Gesenios and Da 
3Vette, by connecting ^?n^ with -the word before it {erhebtn die Stimfne 
alIzumcLl)j not only violata the accents, bat are under the necessity of sap- 
plying and before the next verb. — ^This is one of the cases where it seems 
most allowable to look upon the preterite and fatore as equivalent to our 
present ; but according to the general rule hitherto adopted, it is best to 
retain the original difference of form, whenever, as in this case, we can do 
so without injuring the sense. Thus understood, the clause would seem to 
intimate that they should have still further cause to shout hereafter ; they 
have already raised the voice, and ere long they shall all shout together. 
Because the prophets are elsewhere represented as loatclimen on the walls 
of Zion (chap. Ivi. 10 ; Jer. vi. 17 ; Ezek. iiL 17, xxxiii. 2, 7), most in- 
terpreters attach that meaning to the figure here ; but the restriction is un- 
necessary, since the application of a metaphor to one object does not 
preclude its application to another, and objectionable, as it mars the unity 
and beauty of the scene presented, which is simply that of a messenger of 
good news drawing near to a walled town, whose watchmen take up and 
repeat his tidings to the people within. — ^Ewald strangely takes the last 
clause as the words to be uttered by the watchmen, and explains them to 
mean, " How will they see eye to eye ! " &c. This is far less natural 
than the usual construction, which regards the last clause as the Prophet*s 
explanation of the joy described in the first — The phrase eye to eye, or, as 
Hitzig and De Wette have it, eye in eye, occurs only here and in Num. 
xiv. 14. The sense put upon it in the Targum and adopted by Gesenius 
{with their eyes), though not erroneous, is inadequate. According to 
Yitringa, it denotes trstA both eyes, t. e, not imperfectly or dimly, but dis- 
tinctly ; and the same idea is expressed by Symmachus (of&a\fM^avui). 
The same essential meaning is attached to the expression by Ewald, but 
with a distinct intimation of local proximity, the phrase being properly de- 
scriptive of two persons so near as to look into each other's eyes. The 
phrases /ace to face (Exod. xxxiii 11) and mouth to mouth (Num. xii. 8) 
are kindred and analogous, but not identical with that before us. — The 
verb ^K^! may be construed either with ^^SV or with an indefinite subject, 
they (t. e. the people of Jerusalem or men in general)*s/iaA see, — Bosen- 
miUler explains ^ before 3^^ as the connective which the verb nx^ takes 
after it when it means to see with pleasure, or to gaze at with delight The 
same construction seems to be implied in Ewald's paraphrase of ^^7- (^^ 
weiden); but it seems much simpler to construe the verb absolutely or 
without an object expressed (they shall see, t. e. look), and to make the 3 
a particle of time, as it usually is when prefixed to the infinitive. — The 
transitive meaning ascribed to 3^^ in this and many other places has been 
clearly shewn by Hengstenberg (Pentateuch, i. pp. 104-106) to have no 
foundation either in etymology or usage, and to be probably inadmis sible 
even in the firequent combination HU^ 3^1^, much more in cases like the 
present, where the proper sense is not only appropriate but required by the 
context, and the an^ogy of other places, in which the reconciliation between 
God and his people is represented as a return after a long absence. (See 
above, on chap. xl. 11.) — The direct construction of the verb of motion with 
the noun of place is a Hebrew idiom of constant occurrence ; so that it is 
not necessary even to suppose an ellipsis of the preposition. 

9. Buret fortli, ehotU together, ruins of Jerusalem ! For Jehovah hoik 
comforted his people, hath redeemed Jerusalem. The phrase np nV9, to 
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burst forth into shonting, is a favourite expression with Isaiah (see above, 
chap. ziv. 7, xliv. 28, idix. 18, and below, chap. liv. 1, Iv. 12) ; bat in J 

this ease the qnalifjing noon is changed for its verbal root ; a combination | 

which occars elsewhere only in Ps. xcviii. 4. As nv^ is never used in any \ 

other connection, and therefore denotes only this one kind of borsting, it ' 

may be considered as involving the idea of the whole phrase, and is so 
translated in the English Yersion (f)reak forth into joy), while Gesenins 
gives the same sense to the two words, and translates the phrase exactly 
Uke the nsnal one, np nv^. — Together may either mean all of you, or at 
the same time with the watchmen, mentioned in ver. 8. Hitzig even goes 
so &r as to say that the rains are here called upon to imitate the watch- 
men. Knobel adds that the rains had particalar occasion to rejoice, be- 
caose they wore to be transformed into a splendid city (chap. xliv. 26). 
Sach appeals to inanimate objects are of freqaent occnrrence in Isaiah (see 
above, chaps, xliv. 28, xlix. 18, and below, chap. Iv. 12). — ^The translation 
of the verbs in the last claase as presents is onnecessary and enfeebling, as 
it takes away the strong assorance always conveyed by the pratentum prw 
phettcum. See above, on chap. xlix. 18. 

10. Jehovdi hath bared his holy arm to the eyes of all Hie nations, and all 
the ends of the earth haw seen the salvation of our Ood, The allasion in the 
first claase is to the ancient military practice of going into batQe with the 
right arm and shoulder bare. Thus Poms is described by Arrian as di^/ov 
tt/&6f tyw yufiihv iv rji p^dxjl I Diana by Silios Italicas, exsdtos avide 
pttgna nudata lacertos; Tydeas by Statins, exscitare humeros nudamque 
lacessere pugnam. The same Hebrew verb is used in the same application 
by Ezekiel (iv. 7). The baring of the arm may either be mentioned as a 
preparation for the conflict, or Ihe act of stretching it forth may be included, 
as Rosenmiiller and Gesenias suppose. The bare arm is here in contrast 
either with the long sleeves of the female dress, or with the indolent inser- 
tion of the hand in the bosom (Ps. Ixxiv. 11). The exertion of God*8 
power is elsewhere expressed by the kindred figure of a great hand (Exod. 
xiv. 80), a strong hand (Ezek. xx. 84), or a hand stretched out (Isa. ix. 11). 
The act here described is the same that is described in chap. li. 9. The 
comparison of Jehovah to a warrior occurs above, in chap. xlii. 18. Jeho- 
vah's arm is here described as holy, because, as Knobel thinks, his holiness 
or justice is exercised in- punishing the wicked ; but the word is rather to 
be taken in its wide sense, as denotmg the divine perfection, or whatever 
distinguishes between God and man, perhaps with special reference to his 
power, as that by which his deity is most frequently and clearly manifested 
to his creatures. The sense of sanctifying, ». e. glorifying arm, which 
Bosenmiiller suggests as possible, is much less natural and scarcely recon- 
cilable with the expression. In this clause Ewald has retained the strict 
translation of the preterite instead^ of the enfeebling present form preferred 
by most of the late writers. In the last clause he adopts the subjunctive 
form, so that all nations see, which is substantially correct, as ^K^} intro- 
duces the efiect or consequence of the action described in the foregoing 
clause. Compare this clause with chaps, xviii. 8, xxxiii. 18, and Ps. 
xcviii. 8, where it is repeated word for word. Another coincidence between 
this passage of Isaiah and that Psalm, has been already pointed out in ex- 
' pounding the foregoing verse. 
' 11. Away! away! go out from thence! the unclean touch not! come out 
from the midst of her! be clean (or cleanse yourselves) ye armour-bearers of 
Jehovah ! The first word in Hebrew is a verb, and literally means depart ; 
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but there is something peenliarlj expressive in Gesenias*s translation of it 
by an adverb. The imalogy of chap, xlviii. 20 seems to shew that the 
I^ophet had the departure from Babylon in view; but the omission of- 
the name here, and of any allasion to that subject in the context, forbids 
the restriction of the words any further than the author has himself restricted 
them. The idea that this high- wrought and impassioned composition has 
reference merely to the literal migration of the captive Jews, says bat little 
for the taste of those who entertain it. The whole analogy of language and 
especially of poetical composition shews that Babylon is no more the exclu- 
sive object of the writer's contemplation than the local Zion and the literal 
Jerusalem in many of the places where those names are mentioned. Like 
other great historical events, particularly such as may be looked upon as 
critical conjunctures, the deliverance becomes a type, not only to the pro- 
phet but to the poet and historian, not by any arbitniry process, but by a 
spontaneous association of ideas. As some names, even in our own day, 
have acquired a generic meaning, and become descriptive of a whole class 
of events, so in Uie earliest authentic history, the Flood, the Fall of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the Exodus, the Babylonish ExUe, are continually used as 
symbols of divine interposition both in wrath and mercy. There is no 
inconsistency whatever, therefore, in admitting that the Prophet has the 
exodus from Babylon in view, and yet maintaining that his language has a 
far more extensive scope. The error of those Christian writers who adopt 
this confined hypothesis is not so obvious in their own interpretations as it is 
in those which have been raised upon the same base by the German neolo- 
gists, who, not content with this limitation of the meaning, sneer at the 
contracted Jewish spirit which the writer here betrays, by insisting on the 
old Levitical distinctions and denouncing all communion with the Gentiles 
as pollution. In order to maintain this unworthy view of the writer's mean- 
ing) they explain the exhortation in the last clause as requiring ceremonial 
ablutions, and adopt Jarchi*s groundless and absurd interpretation of KPp as 
referring exclusively to persons, with allusion to the n^C^"*-*^^ n^P^ of Ezra, 
vi. 21. This restriction of the terms is so unreasonable and unfEiir, that 
Ewald and Enobel, though belonging to the same school, both explain 
MP9 as a neuter [Unreines), that which is unclean. It would indeed be 
impossible to frame a more general dehortation or dissuasion from religious 
and moral impurity, and thousands of intelligent readers have so understood 
the words, without detecting in them those " angstliche pedantische Grund- 
satze," since brought to light by a mode of criticism which, even in a mere 
aesthetic point of view, deserves to be characterised as eminently dngstlich 
and pedantUch, The same spirit shews itself in the exposition of the closing 
words of this verse by the same class of writers. Not content with identify- 
ing the njn; *^? with the Bnp »!a? of Num. iv. 16, 1 Chron. ix. 29, an 
assumption not entirely devoid of probability, they make this an address to 
the Priests and Levites, the official bearers of these vessels, and explain it as 
implying a hope that the sacred utensils taken by Nebuchadnezzar from the 
temple (2 Kings xxv. 14, 15 ; Dan. v. 1), would be restored by Cyrus, as 
they afterwaads were. (Ezra i. 7-11.) And this anticipated restitution 
is the great theme of the grand yet brilliant passage now before us, in the 
eyes of those very critics who have gone to an extreme in holding up Isaiah's 
baldest prose as unmixed poetry I They reject of course the sense which 
BosenmuUer, following some older writers, puts upon the closing words as 
meaning the armour-bearers of Jehovah. This would not be Jewish and 
Levitical enough to serve their purpose of really degrading what they affect 
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to magnify '.' with faint praise.*'/ Yet this sense is not only in the highest 
degree suitable to the idea of a solemn march, bat strongly recommended by 

the fietct that D^<?9 k|^ in historical prose is the appropriated title of an 
annonr-bearer. (See 1 Sam. xiv. 1» 6, 7 ; xvi. 21.) At the same lime the 
mention of the sacred yessels would scarcely be omitted in the description 
of this new exodus. Both explanations may bo blended without any viola- 
tion of usage, and with great advantage to the beauty of the passage, by 
supposing an allusion to the mixture of the martial and the sacenlotal in the 
whole organisation of the host of Israel during the journey through the 
wilderness. Not even in the Crusades were the priest and the soldier 
brought so near together, and so mingled, not to say identified, as in the 
long march of the chosen people from Uie Red Sea to the Jordan. By 
applying this key to the case before us, we obtain the grand though blended 
image of a march and a procession, an army and a church, a '* sacramental 
host*' bearing the sacred vessels, not as Priests and Levites merely, but as the 
armour-bearers of Jehovah , the weapons of whose warfare, though not carnal, 
are mighty to the pnlling down of strong holds (2 Cor. z. 4). With 
this comprehensive exposition of the clause, agrees the clear and settled 

usage of the word D^?? in the wide sense of implements, including weapons 
on the one hand, and vessels on the other. (See vol. i. p. 272.) — The 
application of the terms of this verse by John to the spiritual Babylon 
(Rev. xviii. 4), so far from standing in the way of the enlarged interpreta- 
tion above given, really confirms it by shewing that the language of the 
prophecy is suited to express far more than the literal exodus of Israel 
from Babylon. 

12. For not in haste shall ye go out, and inflight ye shall not depart ; 
Jor going before you {is) Jehovah, and bringing up your rear the God </ 
Israel* This verse is crowded with allusions to the earlier history of 
Israel, some of which consist in the adaptation of expressions with which 
the Hebrew reader was familiar, but which must of course be lost in a 
translation. Thus the hasty departure out of Egypt is not only recorded as 
a fiEust in the Mosaic history (Ezod. xi. 1 ; xii. 88, 89). but designated by the 
very term here used pt^n (Exod. xii. 11 ; Deut. xvi. 8), meaning terrified 

and sudden flight. So also w^ anf ^9^ are military terms familiar to the 
readers of the ancient books. (See Nam. x. 25 ; Josh. vL 9, 18.) There 
is likewise an obvious allusion to the cloudy pillar going sometimes before, 
and sometimes behind the host (Exod. xiv. 19, 20), and possibly to Moses* 
poetical description of Jehovah as encompassing Israel with his protection 
(Deut.xxxiL 10). These minute resemblances are rendered still more strik- 
ing by the distinction which the Prophet makes between the two events. 
The former exodus was hurried and disorderly ; the one here promised shall 
be solemn and deliberate. How fiur the exquisite poetical beauty of the 
passage is appreciated by some modem critics, may be gathered from the 
fact that RosenmiiUer quotes without dissent the ridiculous remark of 
Schuster, that the verse has reference to the dangers of the desert between 
Babylonia and Judea (Ezra viiL 22, 81), and the still more curious fact that 
Enobel understands it as assigning a reason why they need not neglect 
their Levitical ablutions before settmg out ; while Hitzig infers from this 
last verse that the purification enjomed in the one before it was ^ etwas 
Zeitraubendes," or something that required time for its performance. 
Such cesthetics, if applied to any of the master-works of classical genius, 
would be kughed to scorn ; but even the transcendent merit of the passage 
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now before as, simply considered lur a piece of composition, cannot wash 
out the offensive stain of JuddismuSf or enable certain critics to forget or 
even to forgive its being Scriptnre. The true connection of the verse with 
that before it must be obvious to every unsophisticated reader. The far^ 
as in many other cases, has relation to an intermediate thought which may 
be easily supplied though not expressed. Or rather, it has reference to the 
promise implied in the preceding exhortation, of protection and security. 
To many thousands both of learned and unlearned readers, this connection 
has been obvious for ages ; whereas not more than two or three, we 
may venture to believe, ever dreamed tbat tbis magnificent description of 
Jehovah* s presence with his people was iutended to assure the Jewish 
exiles that before leaving Babylon they would have time enough to wash 
themselves at leisure ! — ^From this verse, taken in connection with the one 
before it, we may derive a confirmation of our previous conclusions, first, 
that the image there presented is a military no less than a priestly one ; 
and secondly, that this whole passage has a wider scope and higher theme 
than the deliverance from Babylon, because the latter is no more vividly 
exhibited to view than the deUverance from Egypt ; and if this is a mere 
emblem, so may that be, nay it must be, when we add to the considera- 
tion just presented, the result of the inductive process hitherto pursued in 
the interpretation of these prophecies, viz. that the deliverance of Israel 
from exile does not constitute the theme of the predictions, but is simply 
one remarkable historico-prophetical example which the Prophet cites in 
illustration of his general teachings as to the principle and mode of the 
divine administration, and his special predictions of a great and glorious 
change to be connected with the abrogation of the old economy. 

18. Behold t my servant shall do wisely (and as a necessary consequence) 
shall rise and be exalted and high exceedingly. The parenthesis introduced 
to shew the true relation of the clauses, serves at the same time to pre- 
clude the necessity of giving /^?l^ the doubtful and secondary sense of 
prospering^ as most modem writers do. The objection to this interpreta- 
tion is the same as in the case of p^)^ and i^^^V, which it is the fashion 
now to render victory, salvation, or the like. The parallel expressions in 
the present case are not synonymous but simply correlative, the mutual 
relation being that of cause and effect. He shaU be exalted, because he 
shall act wisely in the highest sense, t. e, shaU use the best means for the 
attainment of the highest end. This kind of wisdom involves prosperity, 
not merely as a possible result, but as a necessary consequence. We have 
no right, however, to substitute the one for the other, or to merge the 
primary idea in its derivative. Hengstenberg undertakes to blend both 
eenses by translating the verb he shall rule well, t. e. both wisely and suc- 
cessfully. But to this there are two objections : first, that it introduces 
an idea (that of ruling) which is not expressed at all in the original ; and 
then, that it confounds two things which in the original are kept distinct, 
the antecedent and the consequent, wisdom and prosperity. The latter 
has the less claim to be forced into the first clause, because in the last it 
is so fully and strongly expressed, by combining, as Hengstenberg himself well 
says, all the Hebrew verbs that denote exaltation, and then adding the inten- 
sive adverb. The version of the Septuagiut {^fnm), and the Vulgate {inteUi- 
get), is only defective because it makes the verb denote the possession of intel- 
ligence, and not its active exercise, which is required by the Hiphil form and 
by the connection, as well here as in the parallel passage, Jer. xxiii. 5. 
(Compare 1 Kings ii. 8.) — Connected with this verse there are two exegetical 
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questions irhich are famous as the subject of dispute among interpreters. 
The first and least important has respect to the division and arrangement 
of the text, viz., whether this verse is to be connected with what goes 
before, or separated from it and regarded as the introduction of a new 
subject. The former method is adopted in the older versions and in the 
Masoretic Hebrew text. The latter, according to Procopius and others, 
was pursued in the ancient distribution of the book, with which the Fathers 
were familiar, and has been adopted in our own day by most writers on 
Isa-ah. A particular exegetical motive may be easily detected in some 
cases for preferring the one or other of these methods. Thus Abarbenel 
is naturally led to sever these three verses (18-15) from what follows, by 
a wish to establish his peculiar hypothesis that the Messiah is the subject 
of these verses, but not of the next chapter.' On the other hand, those 
writers who restrict the foregoing context t9 the restoration of the Jews 
from exile have a strong inducement to make this the beginning of a new 
discourse upon another subject, as the best means of disguising the un- 
natural and violent transition which their hypothesis compels them to 
assume. But to this statement there are certainly exceptions. Thus the 
usual division is retained by Hitzig, notwithstanding his adherence to the 
Babylonian theory ; while Ewald, who adopts the other method, admits 
that the fifty- third chapter begins in an entirely new tone. The ease with 
which arbitrary arrangements of the text may be multiplied derives some 
illustration from Hendewerk-s assertion that chaps. Hi. 7 to liv. 17 is a 
distinct prophecy, consisting of three parallel parts, chap. lii. 7-15, chap, 
liii. 1-12, chap. liv. 1-17, so that tiie favourite modem separation of 
chap. lii. 18 to liiL 12 from the context as a separate discourse is not only 
arbitiary but a ''mutilation of the oracle." Common to all these arrange- 
ments is the radical error of supposing that the book is susceptible of dis- 
tribution into detached and independent parts ; a notion which, as we have 
seen ahready, is not only theoretically groundless, but practically hurtful in 
a high degree to the sound interpretation of these prophecies. What seems 
to be gained, in such cases, by combim'ng things which ought to go to- 
gether, is more, than outweighed by the disadvantage of separating others- 
which are no less closely oonnected. The only satisfactory meUiod, as 
we have already seen, is to regard the whole as a continuous composition, 
and to recognise the usual division into chapters, simply because it is 
familiar and on the whole convenient, although sometimes very injudicious 
and erroneous. According to this view of the matter, the precise distri- 
bution of the chapters is of no more importance than that of the para- 
grapha in any modem book, which may sometimes facilitate and sometimes 
hinder its convenient pemsal, but can never be regarded as authoritative in 
determining the sense. In the case immediately before us, it is proper to 
resist the violent division of the chapter; because when read in its natural 
connection, it shews how easy the transition was from the foregoing promise 
of deliverance to the description of the Servant of Jehovah as the leader 
of the grand march just described, and confirms our previous conclusions as 
to the exalted meaning of the promises in question, and against a forced 
restriction of them to the Babylonish exile. At the same time it is equally 
important that the intimate connection of these verses with the following 
chapter should be folly recognised, in order that the Servant of the Lord, 
whose humiliation and exaltation are here mentioned, may be identified 
with that mysterious Person, whose expiatory sufferings and spiritual 
triumphs form the great theme of the subsequent context. To the general 
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agreement among Jews and Christians as to this identity, the forced Jijpo- 
thesis ahr^y quoted from Abarbenel may be regarded as the sole excep- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that the meaning of the whole passage, to the 
end of the fifly-third chapter, turns upon the question. Who is meant by 
^W (my servant) in the verse before us ? An individdol, or a collective 
body ? If the latter, is it Israel as a whole, or its better portion, or the 
Prophets, or the Priesthood? If the former, is it Moses, Abraham, 
Uzziah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Cyrus, an anonymous prophet, the author him- 
self, or the Messiah ? This is the other ezegetical question which has 




the Messiah, but presented rather in his own personality than in conjunc- 
tion with his people. According to the rule abready stated (see above, chap, 
xlii. 1), the idea of the Body here recedes, and that of the Head becomes 
exclusively conspicuous ; because, as we shall see below, the Servant of 
Jehovah is exhibited, not merely as a teacher or a ruler, but as an expia- 
tory sacrifice. That this application of the verse and the whole passage 
to the Messiah was held by the oldest school of Jewish interpreters, ap- 
pears from the Targum of Jonathan, who here has my Servant t/ie Messiah, 
and is admitted by Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Abarbenel, and other Jews, who 
have themselves abandoned this opinion, because it would constrain them 
to acknowledge Christ as the Messiah of their Scriptures. Detailed proofs 
from the ancient Jewish books themselves are given by Hengstenberg in 
his Christology (vol. i. pp. 292-294). Gesenius, too, explicitly admits 
that the later Jews were no doubt led to give np the old interpretation of 
the passage by polemic opposition to Christians. (Commentary, ii. p. 161.) 
The same interpretation was maintained, almost without exception, in the 
Christian Church, till near the end of the eighteenth century, when it was 
abandoned by the German theologians along with the doctrines of atone- 
ment and prophetic inspiration. Even in Germany, however, it has always 
had its zealous adherents, and in our own day some of its most able, learned, 
and successful advocates. In its favour may be uiged, besides the tradition 
of the synagogue and church, the analogy of the other places where the 
Servant of Jehovah is mentioned, the wonderful agreement of the terms of 
the prediction with the character and history of Jesus Christ, and the ex- 
press application of the passage to him by himself and his inspired apostles, 
who appear to have assumed it as the basis of their doctrine with respect 
to the atonement, and to have quoted it comparatively seldom only because 
they had it constantly in view, as appears from their numerous allusions to 
it, and the perfect agreement of their teachings with it; so that even Gese« 
nias, while in one place he argues from their silence that they did not find 
the doctrine of atonement in the passage, says expressly in another, with a 
strange but gratifying inconsistency, that most Hebrew readers, being 
already familiar with the notions of sacrifice and substitution, must of 
necessity have so explained the place, and that undoubtedly the apostolic 
doctrine as to Christ's expiatory death rests in a great measure upon this 
foundation. (Comm. ii. p. 191.) The detailed proo& of the Messianic 
exposition wOl be given in the course of the interpretation, and compared 
with the other hypotheses maintained by Jews and Christians, which will 
therefore only be enumerated here in order that the reader may recall them 
for the purpose of comparison. The individual subjects which have been 
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assumed besides the Messiah, are Josiah by Abarbenel, Jeremiah by Gro- 
tins, Uzziah by Angnsti, Hezekiah by Bahrdt^ Isaiah by Staadlin/and 
(according to some) Moses and the Rabbi Akiba by a tradition quoted in 
the Tahnnd, although Hengstenberg supposes that these are mentioned 
only as examples or representatives of a whole class. An anonymous 
German writer understands by the Servant of this verse, an unknown prophet 
who suffered martyrdom during the exile I Another anonymous writer of the 
same country applies the name as a collective to the Maccabees; another to the 
nobles carried off by Nebuchadnezzar, or to their descendants who returned ; 
Bolton applies it in like manner to the house or family of David. Another 
nameless German understands by the Servant of Jehovah, the priesthood 
as a class or body. This is near akin to Bosenmiiller's early doctrine that 
it means the prophets, which was afterwards abandoned by its author, but 
renewed by Gesenius in his Commentaiy, and by De Wette and Winer, while 
Umbreit attempts to blend it with the Messianic exposition by supposing 
the Messiah to be set forth as the greatest of the prophets, or as their ideal. 
Instead of this hypothesis, Hosenmiiller afterwards adopted that of the 
rabbins who reject the Messianic doctrine (such as Jarchi, Eimchi, and 
Aben Ezra), viz. that the Servant of Jehovah is the Jewish people ; and 
the same opinion is maintained by Eichhom and Hitzig, but with this im- 
portant difference between the soi-disant Christian and the Jewish writers, 
that the latter apply the passage to the present dispersion of their people, 
and the former to tbe Babylonish exile. As modifications of this general 
hypothesis may be mentioned Eckermann's extravagant idea, that the 
people as such, or considered in the abstract, is here distinguished from 
its individual members, whose words he supposes to be given in the follow- 
ing chapter. Another modification of the same opinion is the ground 
assumed by Paulus, Maurer, Gesenius in his Lexicon, acd in a still more 
qualified manner by Ewald and Enobel, viz. that the Servant of Jehovah is 
the spiritual Israel, the better portion of the Jewish people, as distinguished 
either from their ungodly brethren, or from the heathen, or from both. 
Some of these explanations are so perfectly groundless and extravagant 
that they can no more be refuted than established. This is especially the 
case with those which make the Servant of Jehovah any individual except 
the Messiah, of which it has been well said that they might be multiplied 
ad libitum, there being no more show of reason for the names suggested, 
than for a multitude of others which have never been proposed. This re- 
mark may be extended to the theories which identify the Servant of Jehovah 
with the Maccabees, the House of David, the Noble Exiles, and the Priest- 
hood, leaving as the only plausible hypotheses besides the Messianic one, 
those which severally understand the title as denoting the order of Prophets 
or the Jewish people, either as a whole, or in relation to its better part. 

" To these the attention of the reader will be therefore directed in comparison 
with that which is assumed as the basis of the exposition, leaving others to 

, refute themselves. Of those which have been mentioned as entitled to 
comparative consideration, that which approaches nearest to the truth is the 
hypothesis of Beck and Ewald, that by the Servant of Jehovah we are to 
understand the ideal Israel, or rather it denotes the Israel of God, not con- 
sidered as a nation or a race, but as the church or chosen people, who in some 
sense represented the Messiah till he came, and is therefore often blended 
with him in the prophetic picture as a complex person, sometimes more and 
sometimes less conspicuous, but here, as we have seen already, totally 
eclipsed by the image of the Head himself. And yet even in this case there 
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are yisible such striking points of similarity bet sveen the Body and the Head, 
that although this passage can directly refer only to the latter, it confirms 
the prcTions conclusion that in other cases the reverse is true. The general 
views which have been now expressed on this and other points will be 
reduced to a more specific form in the progress of the exposition, during 
the course of which respect will be had, not only to the commentaries 
usually quoted in this work, but to one or two special monographs, or 
special expositions of this passage, the most important of which are Mar- 
tioi^s Commentatio Philologico-critica fRostock, 1791), to which most later 
writers have been largely indebted, and Hengstenberg's excellent interpre- 
tation contained in the second part of his Christologie, the valuable sub- 
stance of which it is proposed to reproduce in the ensuing pages, with some 
changes both of form and substance, and many additions from more recent 
sources. — ^In the verse immediately before us all that need be added is, that 
the extraordinary exaltation promised in the last clause is such as could 
never have been looked for by the Prophet, for himself or for his order, 
especially upon the modem supposition, that he lived in the time of the 
exile, when the grounds for such an expectation were far less than at any 
former period. It may also be observed that the personification of the 
prophets as an ideal individual is foreign from the usage of the Scriptures ; 
the parallelism of servant and inessengtn, in the first clause of chap. xliv. 26, 
no more proves the first to be collective, thaa the like relation of Jerusalem 
and cities of Judah in the last clause prove the same thing of Jerusalem* 
The objection, that the title servant is not applied elsewhere to Messiah, 
would have little force if true, because the title in itself is a general one, 
and may be applied to any chosen instrument ; it is not true, however, as 
the single case of Zech. iii. 8 will suffice to shew, without appealing to the 
fact, that the same application of the title, either partial or exclusive, has 
been found admissible above in chaps, xlii. 1, xlix. 3, and 1. 10. 

14, 15. As many were shocked at thee — so marred from man his look, and 
his form from the sons of man — so shall he sprinkle many nations; concemir^g 
him shall kings stop their mouth, because what teas not recounted to them they 
have seen, and what they had not heard they have perceived, TTih exaltation 
shall bear due proportion to his humiliation ; the contempt of men shall be 
exchanged for wonder and respect. According to the common agreement of 
interpreters, ver. 14 is the protasis and ver. 15 the apodosis of the same 
sentence, the correlative clauses being introduced, as usual in cases of com- 
parison, by "^J and P. The construction is somewhat embarrassed by 
the intervening ]9 at the beginning of the last clause of ver. 14, which 
most interpreters, however, treat as a parenthesis, explanatory of the first 
clause : " as many were shocked at thee (because his countenance was all 
marred, &c.), so shall he sprinkle many nations," &e. A simpler construc- 
tion, though it does not yield so clear a sense, would be to assume a double 
apodosis : " as many were shocked at thee, so was his countenance marred, 
&c,, so also shall he sprinkle," &c As thus explained, the sense would be, 
their abhorrence of him was not without reason, and it shall not be without 
requital. ^^^ expresses a mixture of surprise, contempt, and aversion ; 
it is frequently applied to extraordinary instances of sufiering when viewed 
as divine judgments. (Lev. xxvi.^2, Ezek. xxvii. 85, Jer. xviii. 16, xix. 8.) 
It is followed by the preposition ^S as usual when employed in this sense. 
Many does not mean all, nor is nations to be anticipated from the other 
clause ; there seems rather to be an antithesis between many individuals 
and many nations. As a single people had despised him, so the whole 
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world should admire him. nn^ is a yerbal noon, eqniTaleni in this cod- 
nection to an infiniiiTe or passive participle. It stricUy means ccmiptiotiif 
bat is here pat for disfigoration or deformity. De Diea's derivation of this 
word from n^, " to anoint/' has foand no adherents among later writers. 
Henderson constmes it with ^n^lQ f^ihe dufitfuration qf hu appearance)^ 
notwithstanding the interposition of ^^9. The other recent wnters make 
it the predicate, and ^n^np the subject of the same proposition. By look 
and /)rm we are neither to understand a mean condition nor the personal 
appearance, but, as an intermediate idea, the visible effects of suffering. 
The preposition /rom, away fromy may be taken simply as expressive of 
comparison (more ihan)^ or more emphatically of negation («o at not to he 
human)^ which are only different gradations of the same essential meaning. 
Jahn supposes a climax in the use of ^^ and D^dt — his appearance should 
be far below that even of the lowest men ; but this is looked upon by 
Hengstenberg as weakening the expression, and is certainly unnecessary, as 
well as founded on a dubious usage. — n{! is the technical term of the Mosaic 
law for sprinkling water, oil, or blood, as a purifying rite. Jerome supposes a 
specific reference to the blood of Christ and the water of baptism. Heog- 
stenberg gives the verb the secondary sense of cleansing, but still with 
reference to the effects of the atonement. The explanation of this word by 
the migority of modem writers as denoting that he shall cause them to leap 
for joy (Panlus, Winer, Gesenius in Comm.), or rise from their seats with 
reverence (Ewald, Gesenius in Thes.), or start with astonishment (Eich* 
horn, Hitzig), or be struck with cordial admiration (Clericus, RosenmiiUer, 
Maurer, Umbreit, Knobel), is in direct opposition to a perfectly uniform 
Hebrew usage, and without any real ground even in Arabic analogy. The 
ostensible reasons for this gross violation of the clearest principles of lexi- 
cography are : first, the chimera of a perfect parallelism, which is never 
urged except in cases of great necessity ; and secondly, the fact that in 
every other case the verb is followed by the substance sprinkled, and con- 
nected with the object upon which it is sprinkled by a preposition. But 
since both the constructions of the verb '* to sprinkle " are employed in 
other languages (as we may either speak of sprinkling a person, or of 
sprinkling water on him), the transition must be natural, and no one can 
pretend to say that two or more examples of it in a book of this size are 
required to demonstrate its existence. The real motive of the strange 
unanimity with which the true sense has been set aside, is the desire to 
obliterate this clear description, at the very outset, of the Servant of 
Jehovah as an g^piatory purifier, one who must be innocent himself in 
order to cleanse others, — an office and a character alike inapplicable either to 
the prophets as a class, or to Israel as a nation, or even to the better class 
of Jews, much more to any single individual except to One who claimed to 
be the Purifier of the guilty, and to whom many nations do at this day 
ascribe whatever purity of heart or life they either have or hope for. 
Another objection to the modem explanation of the word is, that it then 
anticipates the declaration of the next claase, instead of forming a connect- 
ing link between it and the first. This clause is understood by some to 
mean that they shall be reverently silent before Aim, by others that they 
shall be dumb with wonder on account ofhim^ by others that they shall be 
silent respecting him^ L e. no longer utter expressions of aversion or con- 
tempt. Gesenius asks whether kings ever bowed personally to Christ, as 
intimated here and in chap. xlix. 7 ; to which Hengstenberg replies, that 
the only word which creates the difficulty {pereonally) is sapplied by the 
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objector ; that nlnltilades of kings have bowed to Christ in one seiXBe 
whereas none in any sense, have ever thns acknowledged their au\). 
jection to the prophets, or to Israel, or even to the pions Jews, or CQxdd 
have been expected so to do. — ^The reason of this voluntary hnmiliatiox^ i^ 
expressed in the last clause, viz., because they see things of which ^^«. 
had never had cxperiencey> or even knowledge by report. This ezpresg^o^ 
shows that many nations must be taken in its natural and proper sense aa 
denoting the Gentiles. It is accordiugly applied by Paul (Rom. xv. 2lj to 
the preaching of the Gospel among £ose who had never before heai^ it. 
Interpreters have needlessly refined in interpretiog the verb see as signify, 
ing mental, no less than bodily perception. The truth is that the language 
is not scientific, but poetical ; the writer does not put sight for experience, 
but on the contrary describes experience as simple vision. — For the stop- 
ping of the mouth, as an expression of astonishment or reverence, see Job 
zxix. 9, xl. 4, Ps. cvii. 42, Ezek. xvi. 63, Micah vii. 16. 



CHAPTER LIIL 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo thsse and other prophecies of the Messiah, he is not 
recognised when he appears, ver. 1. He is not the object of desire aod 
trust, for whom the great mass of the people have been waiting, ver. 2. 
Nay, his low condition, and especially his sufferings, make him rather an 
object of contempt, ver. 8. But this humiliation and these sufferings are 
vicarious, not accidental or incurred by his own fault, vers. 4-6. Hence, 
though personally innocent, he is perfectly unresisting, ver. 7. Even they 
for whom he suffers may mistake his person and his of&ce, ver. 8. His 
case presents the two extremes of righteous punishment, and perfect inno- 
cence, ver. 9. But the glorious fruit of these very sufferings will correct 
all errors, ver. 10. He becomes a Saviour only by becoming a substitute, 
ver. 11. Even after the work of expiation is completed, and his glorious 
reward secured, the work of intercession will be still continued, ver. 12. 

1. JFho hath believed our report? and the arm of Jehovah^ to tohom (or 
upon wJiom) has it been revealed ? While most modem writers, as we have 
already seen, detach the three preceding verses and prefix them to this chap- 
ter, Hitzig goes to the opposite extreme of saying that the writer here begins 
afresh, without any visible connection with the previous context. Ewald 
more reasonably makes this a direct continuation, but observes a change of 
tone, from that of joyous confidence to that of penitent confession, on the 
part of the believing Jews, in reference to their former incredulity. Mar- 
tini, Jahn, and Rosenmiiller put these words into the mouth of the heathen, 
acknowledging their error with respect to the sufferings of Israel. But this 
hypothesis, besides being arbitrary in itself, and unsustained by any parallel 
case in which the heathen are thus introduced as speaking, requires a forced 
interpretation to be put upon the language of the verse. Thus Rosenmiiller 
understands the first clause as meaning " who of us would have believed 
this, had we merely heard instead of seeing it ?" And the last clause in 
like manner, ** unto whom has the arm of Jehovah been revealed as unto 
ns ?" Gesenins and the later writers much more naturally understand the 
Prophet as speaking in his own name or in that of the prophets generally, 
not his predecessors or contemporaries merely, as Jerome and Van Der Palm 
assume without necessity. They also, for tiie most part, retain the strict 
sense of the preterite, which Hengstenberg and Hendewerk exchange for 
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the present form, helieve$ and is revealed, — n^^Dif is properly the passiTe * 
participle of the verb to hear, the feminine being used like the neater to 
denote what is heard, and may therefore be applied to mmonr, to instmc- . 
tion, or to speech in general. (See chap, zxiii. 9, 19, Jer. xliz. 14, and 
compare the Greek dxo^, Bom. x. 16, Gal. iii. 2, 1 Thess. ii. 18.) Hitzig 
supposes that the word was here suggested by ihe ^PP^ of the preceding 
Terse. The restricted applications of the term, by Gesenius and Maurer to 
the news of the deliverance from Babylon, and by Hendewerk to the pre* 
ceding strophe (chap. iii. 7-15), are sdike gratuitous. Martini, Jahn, and 
Bosenmliller, in accordance with their notion that the heathen are here 
speaking, understand the whole phrase passively, as meaning ** that which 
we have heard ;'* and the same sense, on a wholly different hypothesis, is 
also given by Umbreit and Knobel, the last of whom applies the term to 
that which the prophet is described as having heard in chap. 1. 4, 5. 
Gesenius, Hengstenberg, and others understand it actively, as meaning that 
which we have published in the hearing of others ; which agrees well with 
the context and with Paulas quotation (Bom. x. 16), and is perfectly con- 
sistent with the strict sense of the Hebrew words, though not sustained by 
any definite usage, as Henderson alleges. That the words might have either 
of these senses in different connections, may be gathered from the fact, 
that in 2 Sam. iv. 4, the qualifying noun denotes neither the author nor 
the recipient of the declaration, but its subject, so that in itself the phrase 
is quite indefinite. Some understand the interrogation in this clause as 
implying an absolute negation, which, according to Hendewerk, includes the 
very Servant of Jehovah himself, who is described as blind and deaf in 
chap. xlii. 19. But there, as we have seen, the prominent idea in the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah is the Body, whereas here it is the. Head. According to 
Hengstenberg the implied negation is not absolute, but simply expressive 
of wonder at the paucity of true believers in the word at large, but more 
especially among the Jews, to whom, with Van Der Palm, he understands 
the passage as specifically referring, because it had ahready been predicted, 
in the foregoing verse, Uiat the heathen would believe. There is no in- 
consistency, however, even if we take the words before us in' their widest 
sense ; because, as Calvin has observed, the prophet interrupts his predic- 
ation of success and triumph to bewail the discouragements and disappoint- 
ments which should intervene. The same thing had already been predicted 
indirectly in chap. xlii. 24, and similar objections to his own assurances 
occur in chap. xlix. 14, 24. The last clause is understood by Enobel as 
assigning a xeason for the unbelief described in the first : they did not be- 
lieve what they heard, because they did not see the arm of Jehovah visibly 
revealed. But most interpreters regard the two as parallel expressions of 
the same idea : to believe what God said, and to see his arm revealed, be- 
ing really identical. The advent of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection, 
his ascension, are among the clearest proofs of the divine omnipotence and 
of its real exercise, a sceptical misgiving as to which is involved in a refusal 
to believe. The arm as the seat of active strength is often put for strength 
itself (2 Chron. xxxii. 8, Job xxii. 8, Jer. xvii. 5), and especially for the 
power of Jehovah (chap. li. x. 16, Deut. iv. 84, v. 15, xxvi. 8). In this 
sense it is conmionly regarded as convertible with hand ; but Hendewerk 
Tnainfjiinfl that the latter only is applied to a gracious exercise of power 
(chaps, xli. 20, xlv. 11, 12, xlviii. 18, xlix. 2, 22, lix. 1), while the former 
always has respect to war (chaps, xl. 10, Iii. 10, bdii. 5, lix. 16). He 
therefore gives Uie clause exclusive reference to what God had ahready done 
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for Cjrns, and designed to do for Israel, by making them Yictorions over 
all their enemies. Bat this distinction, thoogh ingenious, is &llacioTi8 ; 
because it confounds the nsnal application of a figure witli ita essential 
meaning, and entirely overlooks the many cases in which hand has reference 
to the divine vengeance (e. g, chapv ix. 11, 20, x, 4, xix. 16, xxv; 10, U. 17), 
while in some of the cases where the arm is mentioned (chap. xl. 12 and 
li. 5) it is hard to discover any reference to war. But the true solution 
of the difficulty is, that the manifestation of God*8 justice is commonlv 
described by Isaiah as including at the same time the deliverance of hia 
friends, and the destruction of his enemies. (See above, chap. li, 5 \ m^^ 

use of /V in the last clause is explained by some as a mere variation of th 
usual coub'truction with ^i< or ^ ; but Hengstcnbei^ regards it as unnl * 
that the revelation comes from above, and Hitzig supposes an allua ^^ 
the elevation of the arm itself. ^asxon to 

2. And he came up like tJie tender plant hefore him^ and like the f f 
a dry ground; he had no form nor comelineeSf and we sAail see him I^^ 
eight that we ehonld desire it. There is something' almost ludie ^ ^^ 
modem reiiders in Vitringa's pedantic notion that the Prophet nute^^ ^ 
words into the mouth of a chorus of converted Jews. There ia ^o ^^^ 
thmg too artificial in Van Der Palm's dramatic distribution of the nas °^^" 
according to which the Prophet's censure of the unbeUef of the Jews T^^' 
1) is followed by their justification of it (vers. 2, 8), while the first clarwe 
of the fourth verse contains the Prophet's answer, and the last the rejoinder 
of the Jews, after which the Prophet speaks again without any farther in- 
terruption. Most of the modern writers agree with Gesenios in making 
all that follows the first verse the language of the people, acknowledging 
their own incredality with respect to the Messiah, and assigning as its cause 
their carnal expectations of a temporal prince, and their ignorance of the 
very end for which he came. The hypotiiesis of BosenmiiSer and others, 
who regard this as the lang^ge of tiie heathen, acknowledging their error 
with respect to Israel, has been abready mentioned. (See above, on chap. 
Hi. 18.) A novel and ingenious, but untenable hypothesis, has been more 
recently proposed by Hendewerk, viz. that the speakers are the elder race 
of exiles in Babylon, by whose transgressions that infliction was occasioned, 
and that the sufferer here described is the younger race, for whose sake it 
was terminated, just as in the case of the fathers and children who came 
out of Egypt — The 1 at the beginning of this verse is not causative, but 
narrative, determining the past tense of the future form, and connecting 
the sent^ce either with chap. Hi. 14 or 15, or, which is the simplest and 
most natoral construction, with the verse immediately preceding, which, 
although interrogative in form, involves an affirmation, namely, that the 
people were incredulous, which general statement is here ampl&ed. — ^The 
common version of /S!l as a future proper {he ehall grow up) is utterly 
precluded by the Vav eonversive, and gratuitously violates the uniformity of 
the description, which presents the huxniHation of Messiah as ahready past. — 
pj^^ is properly a eucJding, but is here used precisely Hke the cognate 
English word sucker, by which Lowth translates it On the meaning of 

tS^, see vol. i. p. 255-^. — Out of a dry ground impHes a feeble, sickly 
growth, and, as its consequence, a mean appearance. The dry ground, 
according to Alexander Moms, is Bethlehem, which he describes, on the 
authority of Strabo, as a barren spot. Along with this may be recorded 
the opinion of Eusebius and other fathers, tiiat the dry ground was the 
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Virgin Mary; of which Calvin might well say, extra rem loquuntur. Out 
of a dry ground aod the parallel expression {before him) may he con- 
sidered as qualifying hoth Uie nouns, and separated only for the sake of 
the rhythmical arrangement of the sentence. Before him is translated hy 
Henderson he/ore them, and hy Lowth tn their sight, in accordance with 
the explanation of J. H. Michaelis, who regards it as descriptive of the 
popular misapprehension and contempt of Christ. Most writers take it 
strictly as a singular, referring to Jehovah, and analogous in meaning to 
those words of Peter, disallowed indeed of men, hut chosen of God and jpTe- 
ctotM (1 Pet. ii. 4). It is well ohserved hy Henderson, however, that it was 
not in the sight of God that the Messiah was a root out of a dry ground, hut in 
that of the people. — He had not, literally, there was not to him, the only form 
in which that idea can he expressed in Hebrew. — Form is here put for beau- 
tiful or handsome form, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 18 David is called a man of form, 
i. e. a comely person. The two nouns here used are combined in literal 
description elsewhere {e.g. Gen. xxix. 17, 1 Sam. xxv. 81), and in this very 
passage (see above, chap. Hi. 18). They denote in this case, not mere 
personal appearance, but the whole state of humiliation, and, as Calvin says, 
are to be understood de toto regno ciijus nulla in oeulis hominum forma^ 
nullus decor, nulla magnificeniiafuit, — The modern writers generally dis- 
regard the Masoretic interpunction of this sentence, and connect 4n{<n^j with 
the first clause, as a parallel to ^nnpn^l.. The meaning then is, no form or 
beauty that we should look at him, no appearance that we should desire him. 
This is precisely the construction adopted by Symmachus, ha vdufin, ha 
mhfifi6ZfjLi¥. But as this relation of the clauses is too obvious to have 
escaped the Masoretic critics, it is reasonable to conclude that they were 
influenced in setting it aside by high traditional authority. There is, be- 
sides, a difficulty, if it be retained, in explaining the use of the verb HKp^ 
which means to view with pleasure only when followed by the preposition 
3, and the sense that toe should look at him does not seem entirely adequate. 
If we adhere to the Masoretic interpunction, there is no need of paraphras- 
ing ^n^n:) with the English Version {when we shall see him); it is better to 
give it its direct and proper sense {and %oe shall see him). But as both 
these versions suppose a transition from the form of narrative to that of 
prophecy, there is the same objection to them as to the common version of 

^£!1. On the whole, therefore, leaving out of view the authority of the 
Masorah, the usual construction is the most satisfactory. — In what sense 
the prophets thus grew up like suckers from a dry soil, or the Jewish 
nation while in exile, or the pious portion of them, or the younger race, it 
is as difficult to understand or even to conceive, as it is easy to recognise 
this trait of the prophetic picture in the humiliation of our Saviour, and 
the general contempt to which it exposed him. 

3. Despised and forsaken of men (or ceasing from among men), a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with sickness, and like one hiding the face from him 
(or ue), despised^ and we esteemed him not. From the general description 
of his humiliation, the Prophet now passes to a more particular account of 

his sufferings. — z!?!?, £rom /?n to cease, is by some taken in a passive and 
by others in an active sense. On the former supposition, the whole, 
phrase may mean refected of men (English Version), forsaken hy men, i. e. 
by his friends, as in Job xix. 14 (Gesenius), or avoided hy men, as an 
object of abhorrence (Hitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk). On the other sup-, 
position, it is explained by Hengstenberg as meaning one who ceases from 
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among men, •. 0. ceases to be a man, or to be so considered. This is pro- 
bably the sense intended bj the Septoagint Torsion, and is certainly the one 
expressed by Aben Ezra (JD^;/? Dj;3Cpc^57p). The version of 8ymma- 
char(fX^;^/tfro( ardfttv), with which the Vulgate and Peshito substantially 

a^e, seems to rest upon the same construction of 7717 ^<^^ '^ proposed by 
Martini, who regards both this word and nj^} as adjectives, deriving a super- 
lative import from the plural foilowin^^ the most despised and forsaken of 
men. (Compare Ps. zzil. 7, Prov. xv. 20.) But for this sense there is 
no authority in usage. — ^The phrase man of torroun seems to mean one 
whose afflictions are his chief characteristic, perhaps with an allusion to 
their number in the plural form. (Compare Prov. xzix. 1.) Symmachus 
translatea the phrase yfu^hg ^^^y, which is generally understood to mean, 
known or distinguished by disease ; and this sense is retained by J. D. 
Michaelis, Paulus, Jahn, Roseumiiller, Gesenias in his Commentary, 
Maurer, and Umbreic. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and Peshito, give the 
first word the sense of knowing (i/dw^, idem), from which Lowth infers 
that they read S!7V. But Hengstenberg and others have shewn that the 
passive participle is itself employed like acquainted in English, so that there 
is no need of supposing any difference of text, or even that the passive form 
was used in an active sense. (Compare Song Sol. ui. 8; Ps. cxii. 7, 
ciii. 14.) Gesenius in his Commentary characterizes this interpretation of 
the word as " false," but quietly adopts it in the second edition of his Ger- 
man Version. — In the next phrase "^^PQ is by some regarded as a participle, 
and by others as a noun. On the former supposition, the entire phrase is 
explained by the Septuagint, Vulgate, Targum, Aquila, Jarchi, Lowth, 
Eoppe, De Wette, and others, as meaning, he was lUee one hiding his face 
from fis, with allusion to the veiling of the face by lepers (Lev. xiii. 45) or 
by mourners (2 Sam. xv. 80; Ez. xiv. 17), or as an expression of shame 
(Micah iii. 7). To this Gesenius objects in his Commentary, that the 
whole description has respect, not to the conduct of the sufferer, but to his 
appearance in the sight of others. In the Thesaurus, he adopts this very 
explanation, without noticing his own objection, though he still avows a pre- 
ference for his former construction, notwithstanding the harshness with 
which it may be charged, viz. like one from whom one hides the face. J. 
H. Michaelis and Roseumiiller give the Hiphil, as usual, a causative sense, 
like one making (others) hide the face from him. But in every other case 
"i^^prt simply means to hide, and occurs repeatedly in that sense with this 
very noun D^}9* ^^ ^^7 ^0 ^® objected to the explanation of the word as 
a participle,, that analogy and usage would require the form *^^i!t9^> which 
is actually found in four manuscripts, but no doubt as a conjectural emenda- 
tion. Eunchi, Martini, and Hengstenberg, take "VIPO as an abstract noun, 
meaning properly eoncealmientj and explain the whole phrase, like conceal- 
ment of the face from it, t. e. like that which causes men to hide the fiEu^e 
from it. But although the hiding of the face is elsewhere mentioned as a 
natural expression of displeasure, shame, and sorrow, it does not occur as 
an expression of contemptuous astonishment, and seems to be a forced and 
exaggerated method of expressing such a feeling. It may therefore be 
better on the whole to combine the explanation of ^BP9 as a noun with that 
of O^ as a pronoun of the first perspn, and to understand^ the whole 
phrase as meaning, like a hiding of tiie face from us, t. «• as if he hid his 
fiice from us in shame and sorrow ; notwithstanding the objection of Gese- 
nius, that the subject of description is not the demeanour of the sufferer, 
which has not only been abandoned by himself (although renewed by Heng- 
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stenberg), bnt is in itself nnreasonable, since the writer's purpose was not 
to obserre the unities of rhetoric, bat to make a strong impression of the 
Tolnntary humiliation of the Messiah, which could not be more effectually 
secured by any single stroke than by the one before us» thus explained. — 
Gesenius, Hengstenberg, andUmbreit follow the Feshito in making n|9^ the 
first person plural {we dupued him) ; and Martini supplies the want of a 
suffix by reading K? \rtt2^ instead o( ^^1 nT3^. But the anomalous use of 
the future creates a difficulty not to be gratuitously introduced ; and the 
analogy of nj^; in the first clause makes it much more natural to take this 
as a participle likewise, with the other ancient Tersions, and with Maurer, 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Enobel. — ^Here again the reader is iuTited to compare 
the forced application of this Terse to the Prophets, to all Israel, to the 
pious Jews, or to the younger race of exiles, wiUi the old interpretation of 
it as a prophecy of Cluist's humiliation. 

4. Surely our sicknessei h$ bore, and our griefs he carried ; and we thought 
him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. pK is determined, both by its 
etymology and usage, to be a particle of affirmation. The sense of but, 
assumed by most interpreters, is rather what they think the writer should 
have said, than what he has said. The comparatively rare use of adversative 
particles in Hebrew has already been mentioned as a striking idiomatic 
peculiarity. The metaphor is that of a burden, and the meaning of the 
whole verse is, that they had misunderstood the veiy end for which Messiah 
was to come. Sickness, as in the verse preceding, is a representative ex- 
pression for all suffering. Our griefs, those which we must otherwise have 

suffered, and that justly. The plural 13'7n is defectively written for W7n, 
whiq}i last appears, however, in eleven manuscripts and eighteen editions ; 
while on the other hand twenty manuscripts and two editions have the 
defective form Uj^'K^O, which cannot be singular, because the pronoun which 
refers to it is plural. Henderson makes his English version more expres- 
sive of the writer's main drift by employing the idiomatic form, it icas our 

griefs he bare, it was our sonovcs he carried. — The explanation of ^^'J as 
meaning merely took away, is contradicted by the context, and especially by 

the parallel phrase Q<?P, which can only mean lie bore or carried them. It 
is alleged, indeed, that one is never said to bear the sins of another, and 
some go so far as to explain these words as meaning that he bore with them 
patiently, while others understand the sense to be that he shared in the 
sufferings of others. But the terms are evidently drawn firom the Mosaic 
law of sacrifice, a prominent feature in which is the substitution of the 
victim for the actual offender, so that the former hears the sins of the latter, 
and the latter, in deflfiult of such an expiation, is said to bear his own sin. 
(See Ley. v. 1, 11, xvii. 16, xxiv. 15 ; Num. ix. 18, xiv. 88 ; Exod. xziii. 

88 ; Lev. x. 17, xvi. 22.) For the use of 799 ^ the same vicarious smise, 
see Lam. v. 7. (Compare Ez. xviii. 19.) The Septuagint in the case 
before us has pi^ti, Symmaohus &uXoL0t. The application of these words 
by Matthew (viii. 17) to the removal of bodily cUseases cannot involve a 
denial of the doctrine of vicarious atonement, which is clearly recognised in 
Mat. XX. 28 ; nor is it an exposition of the passage quoted in its full sense, 
bnt, as Calvin well explains it, an intimation that the prediction had begun 
to be fulfilled, because already its effects were visible, the Scriptures always 
representing sorrow as the firuit of sin. — Stricken, as in some other cases, 
has the pregnant sense of ttrieken from above, as Noyes expresses it, or 
•mitten of God, as it is fully expressed in the next clause. (See Gen. 
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jzii. 17; 2 Eings xv. 6 ; 1 Sam. Ti. 9.) There id no need, therefore of 
.rapposing an ellipsis. The other verb n?} was particularly applied to the 
inflietion of disease (Nam. xiv. 12 ; Dent, xxviii^ 22), especially the 
leprosy; which led Jerome to give fi^^) the specific sezise leprous, Hence 
• the old Jewish notion that the Messiah was to be a leper. Theodorei more 
correctly nses the generic term /itftM6riyaifi,m^, eqaivalent to the ^Xnyt/'g 
dfoS ftdariyi of ^sehylas. — Instead of the coDstmct form n;3p, some mana- 
scripts exhibit the absolute n.?D ; which is preferred by BeUarmine and some 
others, who explain the whole phrase as meaning a stricken God, and ose 
it as a proof of the divinity of Christ. — By stricken, smitten, and afflicted 
we are of comne not to understand stricken, smitten, and afflicted for his 
own sins, or merely stricken, smitten, and afflicted, without any deeper 
canse or higher purpose than in other cases of severe sufiering. It is scarcely 
necessary to suppose a reference to the notion that great sufiering was a 
proof of great iniquity. (Compare Luke xiii. 1 ; John ix. 2.) — ^In order to 
reconcile this verse with their hypotheses, Enobel and Hendewerk are 
under the necessity of proving that Uie pious Jews or younger race of exiles 
suffered more in the captivity than any others, which they do mth great 
ease by applying thus all the descriptions of maltreatment which occur 
throughout the Later Prophecies. 

5. And lie teas pierced (or wounded) for our transffressions, bruised (or 
crushed) for our iniquities ; the chastisement (or punishment) of our peace 
(was) upon him, and by his stripes foe were healed. The translation of the 
particle at the beginning by whereas, yea, or the like, is a departure from 
the Hebrew idiom wholly unnecessary to the clearness of the passage, which 
is continued in the simple narrative or descriptive form. Aben Ezra*s ap- 
plication of the verse to the sufferings of the Jews in their present exile and 
dispersion, is worthy of a place by the side of Hendewerk's assertion that 
the Prophet here speaks as one of the older race of captives in Babylon, 
acknowledging the error of himself and his contemporaries with respect to 
the younger and better generation. — ^^<^np is derived by Cocceius from 
^^n to writhe with pain, and translated excruciatus est ; but the true deriva- 
tion is no doubt the conunon one from /^n to perforate, transfix, or pierce, 

with special reference to mortal wounds ; so that the derivative y>J}, though 
strictly meaning pierced or wounded, is constantly applied to persons slain 

by violence, and especially in battle. Hence the Peshito version of /^h^ 
(killed), although apparently inaccurate, is really in strict accordance with 
the Hebrew usage. Yitringa and Henderson suppose a particular allusion 
to the crucifixion. Hengstenberg explains the word more generally as a 
metaphorical expression for extreme sufiering. This agrees well with the 
parallel expression crushed or bruised, to which there is nothing literally 
corresponding in our 8aviour*s passion ; and if this mus^ be taken as a 
figure for distress of mind, or sufiering in general, the other can be naturally 
understood only in the same way. It is very possible, however, that there 
may be a secondary and implicit reference to the crucifixion, such as we 
have met with repeatedly before in cases where the direct and proper mean- 
ing of the words was more extensive. — As *^Q is often applied elsewhere 
to correction by words, some explain it to mean here instruction, as to the 
means of obtaining peace with God. But the stronger sense of chastisement 
or punishment not only suits the context better, but is really the most con« 
sistent with the usage of the verbal root, and of the noun itself, m such 
cases as Job v. 17, Prov. xxii. 15, xxiii. 18, as well as with the subse- 
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qnent expression en Atm, which is hardly reeoneilable ^th the liupposiiiQii 
of mere precept or example. Whether the word was intended at the same 
time, as Hengstenherg supposes, to soggest the idea of a warning to others, 
may he made a question. The chastisement of peace is not only that which 
tends to peace, bat that by which peace is procured directly. It is not, to 
nse the words of an extreme and zealous rationalist, a chastisement morally 
salutary for us, nor one which merely contributes to our safety, but, accord- 
ing to the parallelism, one which has accomplished our salvation, and in 
this way, that it was inflicted not on us but on him, so that we came off 
safe and uninjured. (Hitzig.) The application of the phrase to Christ, 
without express quotation, is of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. 
(Bee Eph. ii. 14-17, Col. i. 20, 21, Heb. xiii. 20, and compare Isa. 
ix. 6, Micah vi. 6, Zech. i. 18.) — n^lO is properly a singular, denoting 
the tumour raised by scourging, here put coUectively for stripes, and that 
for suffering in general, but probably with secondary reference to the 
literal infliction of this punishment upon the Saviour. — K^^i? is not a noun, 
as Henderson explains it, but a passive verb, here used impersonally, U tocu 

healed to tu, the ^^< limiting the action to a specific object. It was healed 
is a general proposition ; with respect to us is the specific limitation. The 
use of the ^ may be otherwise explained by supposing that the verb has 

here the modified sense of healing was imparted ^ as in ver. 11 ^ P^'^V? 
means to impart righteousness or justification. Healing is a natural and 
common figure for relief from suffering considered as a wound or malady. 
(Compare chaps, vi. 10, xix. 22, xxx. 26, Jer. viii. 22, xxx. 17, 2 Chron. 
vii. 14.) The preterite is not used merely to signify the certainty of the 
event, but because this effect is considered as inseparable from the procur- 
ing cause which had been just before described in the historical or narra- 
tive form as an event already past : when he was smitten, we were thereby 
healed. It is, therefore, injurious to the strength as well as to the beauty 
of the sentence, to translate with Henderson, that by his stripes toe might 
he healed. The mere contingency thus stated is immeasurably less than the 
positive assertion that by his stripes we were healed. The same objection, 
in a less degree, applies to the common version, ire are healed^ which makes 
the statement too indefinite, and robs it of its peculiar historical form.—* 

Above thirty manuscripts and as many editions have \^'V^V in the plural ; 
a form which does not occur elsewhere. — ^The hypothesis that this passage 
has exclusive reference to the Babylonish exile, becomes absolutely ludi- 
erous when it requires us to understand the Prophet as here saying that 
the people were healed (i. e. restored to their own land) by the stripes of 
the prophets, or by those of true believers, or that the old and wicked race 
were healed by the stripes of their more devout successors. This last 
hypothesis of Hendewerk's, besides the weak points which it has in common 
with the others, involves two very improbable assumptions : first, that' the 
distinction of good and bad was coincident with that of young and old 
among the exiles ; and secondly, that this younger race was not only better 
than the older, but endured more suffering. 

6. AUwe like sheep had gone astray, each to his cfwn way we had turned, 
emd Jehovah laid on him the iniquity of us all. This verse describes the 
occasion, or rather the necessity of the sufferings mentioned in those before 
it. It was because men were wholly estranged from God, and an atone- 
ment was required for their reconciliation. All we does not mean all the 
Jews or all the heathen, but all men without exception. The common 
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Tersion, Tiave gone oMtray^ have turned, does not express the biatorieal form 
of the original sofficientlj, bat rather means we have done bo np to the pre- 
sent time» whereas the prominent idea in the Prophet's mind is that we had 
done so before Messiah suffered. Koyes's version we w^re going astray is 
ambiguons, becanse it may imply nothing more than an incipient estrange- 
ment. — ^The figure of wandering, or lost sheep is common in Scripture to 
denote alienation from God and the misery which is its necessary conse- 
quence (see Ezek. xzxiv. 5, Mat. iz. 86). The entire comparison is prob- 
ably that of sheep without a shepherd (1 Kings zxii. 17, Zech. z. 2). Tho 
second clause is understood by Augusti as denoting selfishness, and a defect 
of public spirit, or benevolence; and this interpretation is admitted by 
Hengstenberg as correct if " taken in a deeper sense," viz. that union among 
men can only spring from their common union wiUi God. But this idea, 
however just it may be in itself, is wholly out of place in a comparison with 
scattered sheep, whose running off in different directions does not spring 
from selfishness, but from confusion, ignorance, and incapacity to choose 
the right path. A much better ezposition of the figure, although still 
too limited, is that of Theodoret, who understands it to denote Uie vast 
variety of fake religions, as ezemplified by the different idols worshipped 
in Egypt, Phenicia, Scythia, and Greece, alike in nothing but the common 
error of departure from the true God. £/ xai dia^oM/ rra «'Xav9}c o/ r^&ffot, 
wtTii o/ukotug rhv ovra htiv xaraXiXo/^ori;. — The ongmal ezpression is like 
the sheep (or collectively the flock) t. e. not sheep in general, but the sheep 
that wander, or that have no shepherd. — The idea of a shepherd, although 
not expressed, appears to have been present to the writer s mind, not only 
in the first clause but the last, where the image meant to be presented is 
no doubt that of a shepherd laying down his life for the sheep. This may 
be fedrly inferred not merely from the want of connection which would 
otherwise exist between the clauses, and which can only be supplied in this 
way, nor even from the striking analogy of Zech. ziii. 7, where the figure 
is again used, but chiefly from the application of the metaphor, with obvious, 
though tacit, reference to this part of Isaiah, in the New Testament to 
Christ's laying down his life for his people. (See John x. 11-18, and 
1 Peter ii. 24, 25.)^ The reading of one manuscript, IT^n for IHP?, is pro- 
bably an accidental variation. The meaning given to this verb in the 
margin of the English Bible {made to meet) is not sustained by etymology 
or usage, as the primitive verb V^^ does not mean simply to come toge- 
ther, but always denotes some degree of violent collision, either physical, 
as when one body lights or strikes upon another, or moral, as when one 
person falls upon, t. e. attacks another. The secondary senses of the verb 
are doubtful and of rare occurrence. (See above, on chap, zlvii. 8, and 
below, on chap. Ixiv. 4.) Kimchi supposes the punishment of sin to be 
here represented as an enemy whom God permitted or impelled to fall 
upon, or assail the sufferer. Yitringa and Henderson, with much more 
questionable taste, suppose the image to be that of a wild beast by which 
&e flock is threatened, and from which it is delivered only by the inter- 
position and vicarious exposure of the shepherd to its fur^. Most in- 
terpreters appear to be agreed in giving it a more generic sense. The 
conmion version (laid upon him) is objectionable only because it is too 
weak, and suggests the idea of a mild and inoffensive gesture, whereas 
that conveyed by the Hebrew word is necessarily a violent one, viz. that 
of causing to strike or &11, which is faithfully expressed by Umbreit {liesa 
fallen) f still more closely by Ewald and De'Wette (liees treffen), and cor- 
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reetljbnt less definitely by Gesenins, -Hengstenberg, and others {warf). 
-Among the ancient versions Sjmmachos has xaarainrfi^ou JWfjtffv, and 
• Jerome posuit tneo, ^rhich last, although it scarcely gives the fnll sense 
of the verb, retains that of the preposition, as denoting strictly tn him, 
i. e. not merely on his head or on hb body, bnt in his soul, or rather 
in his person, as expressive of the whole man. ■ The word VV does not 
of itself mean ponishmeDt, but sin ; which, however, is said to have been 
laid npon the Messiah, only in reference to its effects. If vicarious suf- 
fering can be described in words, it is so described in these two verses ; 
so that the attempts to explain them as denoting mere forbearance or 
participation in the pmiishment of others, may be fairly regarded as des- 
perate expedients to make the passage applicable to the imaginary per- 
secutions of the Prophets, or the pious Jews, or the younger race during 
the Babylonish exile. The amount of ingenuity expended on these sophisms 
only shews how artificial and devoid of solid basis the hypothesis must 
be which require to be thus supported. — With this and the foregoing verse 
compare Rom. iv. 25, 2 Cor. v. 21, 1 Peter ii. 22-25. 

7. He teas oppressed and he humbled himself, and he will not open his 
mouth — <u a lamb to the slaughter is brought, and as a sheep before its 
shearers is dumb — and he will not open his mouth. Having explained the 
occasion of Messiah's sufferings, the Prophet now describes his patient en- 
durance of them. As v^'l^ is sometimes applied to the rigorous exaction of 
debts, De Dieu translates it here exacius est, Tremellius exigehaiur poena. 
Lowth has the same sense, but makes the verb impersonal, it was exacted 
and he was made answerable ; but n^^ is not used like the Latin respondeo 
as a technical forensic term. Van Der Palm explains the first verb, he teas 
demanded, i, e, by the people, to be crucified ; but ^^^ does not mean 
to demand in general, its primary meaning is to urge or press. (See 
chap. iii. 5, vol. i. p. 111.) The general voice of the interpreters is 
strongly in favour of the old translation, he was oppressed or persecuted, 
—The next phrase has been usually understood as a simple repetition of 
the same idea in other words. Thus the English Version renders it, he 
was oppressed, and he wcu afflicted. Besides the tautology of this transla- 
tion (which would prove nothing by itself), it fails to represent the form of 
the original, in which the pronoun K^n is introduced before the second 
verb, and according to usage must be regarded as emphatic. Martini*s 
proposition to transpose the particle, so as to read n^E^j Kin (^J^, is merely 
an ingenious expedient to evade a dif^culty of construction. Gesenius 
gives Kin] the sense of although, and explains the whole as meaning that 
he was oppressed although before afflicted, and the same interpretation is 
adopted by Umbreit, Hendewerk, and Enobel. There does not seem to be 
much force in Hengstenbei^'s objection, that nj^ as well as (^1^ is applied 
to severe suffering. Gesenius's interpretation would be no less .admissible 
on the supposition that the verbs are perfectly synonymous, the distinction 
lying not in the verbs themselves, but in the ohnehin which he supplies. 
The true objection is that he does supply it, arbitrarily referring the two 
verbs to different points of time, and also that the meaning which he gives 
Kini is forced and foreign from Hebrew usage. The same objection lies 
against Hitzig's construction of the clause, he was oppressed, and although 
persecuted, opened not his month, which, moreover, omits in translation not 
only the first Vav but the second. Ewald explains it thus : he was perse* 
euted although he humbled himself. The same reflexive. meaning had been 
given to np^^ by Eoppe, Jahn, and others, and appears to be implied in 
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the paraphrastic Tersions of Sjmznachos (xo/ aMg (fr^xovat) and Jerome 
(quia ipse voluit). Supposing this sense of the verb to be admissible, bj 
-far the simplest and most natural eonstraction is to give M^n) its ordinazy 
sense as a conjunction and emphatic pronoun, he was oppressed and he 
himself snbinitted to affliction, or allowed himself to be afflicted. There is 
then no tautology nor any arbitrary difference of tense assumed between 
the two verbs, while the whole sense is good in itself and in perfect agree- 
ment with the context. The same sense, substantially, is put upon the 
clause by Beck's explanation of ^*l^ as the first person plural {wir erwieaen 
uns tyrannisch) ; which is £EiTOured by the obTious opposition of the 
first and third person in the preceding verse, and by the use of ^(4^ 
in this. All other writers seem agreed, however, that ^*l^ is the third 
person singular of Niphal. All interpreters, perhaps without excep- 
tion, render nr)^.^ as a praeter or a present, which is no doubt substan- 
tially correct, as the whole passage is descriptive. It seems desirable, 
however, to retain, as far as possible, the characteristic form of the original, 
especially as it is very hard to account for the repeated use of the future 
here, if nothing more was intended than might have been expressed by the 
prteter. At all events, the strict sense of the form should be retained, if it ' 
can be done without injury to the sense, which is certainly the case here, 
as we have only to suppose that the writer suddenly but naturally changes 
his position from that of historical retrospection, to that of actual participa* 
tion in the passing scene, and, as if he saw the victim led to the slaughter, 
says, '* he will not open his mouth.'* There is no need, therefore of sup- 
posing with Hitzig &at the ^ though separated from the verb, exerts a 
conversive influence upon it. The repetition of the same words at the end, 
so far from being even a rhetorical defect, is highly graphic and impressive. 
In the intermediate clause, we may either suppose an ellipsis of the relative, 
equally common in Hebrew and in English (like a lamb which is led), or 
suppose the preposition to be used as a conjunction {as a lamb is ted), 
without effect upon the meaning of the sentence. The 1 before the last 
clause is not the sign of the apodosis, nor need it be translated so, the form 
adopted in the Septuagint version {ourus ovx &my%i rh tfro^ba), for the 
purpose of shewing that the words refer to the subject of the first clause, 
and not to the sheep or lamb, as Luther and Gesenius assume, in violation 

of the syntax (70? being feminine) and the poetical structure of the sentence 
which depends materially on the repetition of the same words in the same 
sense and application as before. Besides those places where Christ is called 
the Lamb of God {e. g. John i. 29 ; 1 Peter i. 18, 19 ; Acts viii. 82, 85), 
there seems to be reference to this description of his meek endurance in 
1 Peter ii. 28. — It might seem almost incredible, if it were not merely one 
out of a thousand sach examples, that Yitringa formally propounds the 
question, quando Umsus sit Christus Dominus f and gravely answers when 
he was shorn of his prerogatives and rights by the Jewish Sanhedrim. As 
if there were no difference (or as if such a man as Yitringa could not see 
it), between saying he was silent and submissive like a sheep before its 
shearers, and saying he was silent and submissive before his shearers like 
a sheep. 

8. irom distress and from judgment he was taken ; and in his generation 
who will think, that he was out off from the land of the living, for the trans- 
aression of my people, {as) a eurse for them ? Every clause of this verse 
has been made Uie subject of dispute among interpret^. The first question 
is, whether the particle at the beginning denotes the occasion or the cause. 
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as all agree that it does before W^ in the last elaase, or whether it is to be 
taken in its ordiDary sense of from. This is connected with another question, 
Tiz. whether taken means delivered, or taken np, or taken away to execu- 
tion, or taken out of life. It is also disputed whether 'Xpf means imprison- 
ment, or oppression and distress in geoeral, nnd also whether t^B^ means 
judicial process, sentence, or punishment. From the combiuation of these 
▼arious explanations, have resulted several distinct interpretations of the 
whole clause. Thus the text of the English Version has, he was taken 
from prison and from judgment ; the margin of the same, he was taken 
away by distress and judgment ; Hengstenberg and others, he was taken 

Sto execution) by an oppressive judgment. Most of the older writers un- 
lerstand these words as descriptive of his exaltation — ^from distress and 
judgment he was freed, or taken up to heaven. So Jerome and J. H. 
Michaelis. Gesenius, Biickert, and Umbreit also, understand it to mean 
that he was freed from his sufferings by death. To this interpretation 
Hengstenberg objects, that the account of the Messiah's exaltation begins 
in ver. 10, while the intervening verse still .relates to the circumstances of 
his death ; and also that the reference of n^7 to a violent death is here de- 
termined by the parallel expression, '* he was cut off from the land of the 
living.*' He might have sdded that even in Gen. v. 24, and 2 Kings ii. 
9, 10, the word is used in reference to a singular departure from the 
ordinary course of nature. Luzzatto and Henderson give IP the privative 
sense of withotUt and understand the clause to mean that he was taken off 
without restraint or authority. The same construction seems to have been 
anticipated by Zwingle, who pharaphrases the expression thus, indietd 
causa cilrague judicium. — In the next clause, the interpretation turns upon 
the question whether "^n means life, dwelling, posterity, or contemporaries, 
and the verb to think or speak. Luther, Calvin, and Yitringa understand 
the clause to mean, who can declare the length of his life hereafter ? 
Kimchi and Hengstenberg explain it to mean, who can declare his posterity 
or spiritual seed 7 To this it is objected that the verb requires a connective 
particle before its object, and that Christ is not called the father, but the 
brother of his people, and that "^"^ has this sense only in the plural. Cleri- 
cus supposes it to mean, who can worthily describe his course of life? 
But this sense of "^"^ is not sustained by usage. Bosenmiiiler, Gesenius, 
and others follow Storr in making iliTn^ an absolute nominative — as to 
his generation (t. e. his contemporaries), who considered it, or cared for it ? 
To Siis construction Hengstenberg objects that H^ seldom if ever denotes 
the subject of the verb, and also that nnib^. is thm lefl without an object. 
Neither of these objections lies against Ewald's modification of this same 
exposition, which makes H^ a preposition, and continues the interrogation 
through the sentence — in (or among) his generation (t. e. his contempo- 
raries), who considered that he was cut off from the land of the living ? etc. 
Hofimann's extravagant interpretation of the clause as meaning, who cares 
for his dwelling, t. e. where he is ? deserves no refutation. — "^1^^, according 
to some writers, is employed in Ps. Ixxzviii. 6, and Lam. iii. ^4, in refer- 
ence to a natural and quiet death ; but Hengstenberg maintains that even 
there a violent departure is implied. — Paulus infers from the singular form 
^9y, that Jehovah here begins to speak again ; but Hengstenberg expbdns 
it as equivalent to la, and a similar use of the singular form by a plurality 
of speakers is exemplified in 1 Sam. v. 10, Zech. viii. 21. — Of the last 
words to? Vil there are several interpretations. Aben Ezra and Abarbenel, 
followed by Bosenmiiiler and Gesenius, apply them to the sufferer here 
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described as meaning, he was smitten, and infer from the nse of the plural 
snffix that the subject of the chapter is collective. Others adopt the same 
sense and application of the words, but deny the inference, upon the ground 
that ^D, thouj?h properly a plural suffix, is not unfrequently used for a 
singular, as the very same form is in Ethiopic. This ground is also main- 
tained by Ewald in his Grammar. Hengstenberg admits that the pronoun 

is here pliunl, but refers it to the people, and supplies a relative for the 

transgression of my people who were smitten, literally to whom there- was 
a stroke or punishtaent, i, e. due or appointed. Ewald, without supposing 
an ellipsis, renders it, a stroke for them, t. e. smitten in their place and for 
their benefit. Cocceius gives the same sense to the words, but applies 
them very diflferently as a description of the people, plaga ipsia adhaeret 
i.e. impuri sunt. (See the use of WJ in Exod. xi. 1.)— According to 
Hendewerk, the land of the living is the Soly Land, and the verse is de- 
scriptive of the Babylonish exile." «* By a divine judgment was the people 
taken away, and yet who can declare its future increase ? It was cut off 
from its own laud, for the transgression of the fathers were the children 
smitten." It is not surprising that the writer who invented this interpreta- 
tion should sneer at the Messianic exposition as extravagant and groundless. 
The reading niD7, which appears to be implied in the Septuagint Version' 
and is adopted by Houbigant and Lowth, is wholly without critical authority' 
or intrinsic worth to recommend it. ' 

9. And he gave with wicked (men) hie grave, and with a rich (man) in 
his death ; because (or although) he had done no violence, and no deceit (was) 
. in his mouth. The second member of the first clause is thus translated 
by Martini : tumulum sepulchraleni cum violentia ; which suppposes V^ioa 
to be the plural of npj, a height or high place, here put for a monumental 
mound or hillock. The same interpretation is approved by Kennicott and 
Jubb. But as the plural ntoj retains its first vowel when followed by a 
suffix or an9ther noun (Deut. xxxii. 29, Micah iii. 12), Ewald adopts the 
pointinj; V^io^, which is found in three manuscripts ; but it still remains 
impossible to prove from usage any such meaning of np9. Thenlus goes 
further, and reads Vl^hu. And all this for the sake of a more perfect 
parallelism, although the common text affords a perfectly good sense, viz. 
in his death, i. e. after it, as in Lev. xi. 81, 1 Kings jiu 81, Esther ii. 7* 
and the only difficulty is the one presented by the plural form, which is 
surely not so serious as to require its removal by an arbitrary change of 
text. It is not even necessary to explain it witii Jarchi as denoting all 
kinds of death, or wit<h Abarbenel as implying a collective, not an indivi- 
dual subject. It is much more natural to assume, with Hitzig, that the 
suffix is assimilated to the apparent plural termination Hi, or that it is 
simply a case of poetic variation, as in Ezek. xxviii. 8, 10. — RosenmiiUer's 
version is, he gave himself up to the wicked to be buried, or he left his 
burial to the wicked. But besides the forced construction here assumed, 
this explanation leaves V^to^l unexplained, and does not agree with what 
is afterwards asserted, that he did no wrong, &c. — ^Babbi Jonah, as quoted 
in the Michlal Jophi, explains ^V^ to mean a wicked man ; and this ex- 
planation is adopted by Luther, Calvin, and Gesenius, who regard the 
word as suggesting the accessory idea of one who sets his heart upon his 
wealth, or puts his trust in it, or makes an unlawful use of it. This is so 
arbitriiry, that Martini and some later writers abandon the Hebrew usage 
altogether, and derive the sense of wicked from the Arabic root J^. 
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Bat this is doubly untenable ; first, because the Hebrew usage cannot be 
postponed to the Arabic analogy without extreme necessity, which does not 
here exist; and secondly, because the best authorities exhibit no such 
meaning of the Arabic word itself. Ewald, aware of this, and yet deter- 
mined to obtain the same sense,, effects his purpose with his usual bold- 
ness, by changing ")^^ into V^ — a conTenient word invented for the 
purpose. Beck, with scarcely less violence, explains it as an orthographi- 
cal variation of T^ (chap. xlix. 25). It may appear surprising that this 
forced imposition of a new and foreign meaning on a word so familiar 
should be thus insisted on. Lather and Calvin no doubt simply followed 
the rabbinical tradition ; but the later writers have a deeper motive for 
pursuing a course which in other circumstances they would boldly charge 
upon the great Reformers* ignorance of Hebrew. That motive is the wish 
to do away with the remarkable coincidence between the circumstances of 
our Saviour's burial and the language of this verse, as it has conunonly 
been understood since Cappellus. This interpretation, as expressed by 
Hengstenberg, makes the verse mean that they appointed him his grave 
with the wicked, but that in his death he really reposed with a rich man, 
viz. Joseph of Arimathea, who is expressly so called, Mat xxviL 57. The 
indefinite construction of the verb, and the sense thus put upon it, are in 
perfect accordance with usage. (See e,g, Ps. Ixxii. 15, Eccles. ii. 21, 
Gen. XV. 18, Isa. Iv. 4, Jer. i. 4.) Even Aben Ezra explains gave by 
adding, i.e. in intention. It is also possible to make ^'^V. the subject of 
the verb, but wholly unnecessary. Some refer it to Jehovah, and suppose 
the sense to be that he appeared to assign him his grave with the wicked. 
Malefactors were either left unburied, or disgraced by a promiscuous inter- 
ment in an unclean place ; a usage explicitly asserted by Josephus and 
Maimonides. As the Messiah was to die like a criminal, he might have 
expected to be buried like one ; and his exemption from this posUiumous 
dishonour was occasioned by a special providential interference. To the 
different interpretations which have now been given of this first clause, 
may be added two as curiosities. The first is that of Jerome, who makes 
n^ the sign of the accusative, and thus translates the whole : dabit impios 
pro ssptdtura et dtvitem pro morte sito. The other, that of Hoffinann, 
they /my people) treated htm (my servant) like a wealthy tyrant. — ^V (for 
yp^. ^^) is properly a causative particle, equivalent to for tJiat, or because ; 
but most interpreters regard it as equivalent to although, which is more 
agreeable to our idiom in this connection. Enobel observes, with great 
naivete, that the reference of this verse to the burial of Christ has found 
its way into the exposition of the passage in connection with its general 
application to that subject ; to which we may add, that it can only find its 
way out in connection with a wish to get rid of that unwelcome applica- 
tion. At the same time it must be observed, that even if ^^ be taken in 
the sense of wicked, although we lose the striking allusion to the burial of 
Christ in the sepulchre of Joseph, the verse is still applicable to his burial^ ; 
as the last clause then means, like the first, that they appointed him his 
grave with malefactors. Clericus and Kennicott propose to transpose 1*Op 
and vniDl, because there seems to be an incongruity in saying that he made 
his grave with the wicked, aod was with the rich in his death, when, accord- 
ing to the history, he died with the wicked, and was buried with the rich. 
But this apparent difficulty rests upon a false interpretation both of \B! and 
Vp1D9. There is no need of following in detail the laborious attempt to 
reconcile this verse, even after some of its expressions have been wrested 
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for the pnrpose, with the sapposition that the subject of the prophecy is 
Israel in exile, and that the bnrial here spoken of is merely political and 
ciyil, as in chap. xiv. 8, xxtL 19. 

10. And Jehovah wa$ pleased to crush (or hrutse) 7itm, he put htm to 
gri^ (or made him sick) ; if (or when) his soul sliall make an offering for 
ain, he shall see {hU) seed^ he shall prolong {his) day% and the pleasure of 
Jehovah in his hand shall prosper. Mere begins the accoont of the Mes- 
siah's exaltation. All the previoos sufferings were to have an end in the 
erection of God*s kingdom upon earth. As the first clause is in contrast 
with the last of ver. 9, it may be read, and {yet) Jehovah vas pleased^ t. e. 
notwithstanding the Messiah's perfect innocence. The sense is not, as 
Barnes expresses it, that JehovctJi was pleased with his being crushed, which 
might imply that he was crushed by another, but that Jehovah was pleased 
himself to crush or bruise him, since the verb is not a passive but on active 
one. Luzzatto makes ^^1? an adjective used as a noun, his crushed or 
afflicted one, contritus smis. Hitzig makes ^<Q\i a noun with the article, it 
pleased Jehovah that disease should crush him. But mo3t interpreters 
appear to be agreed that the first is the Piel infinitive of K3^, and the last 
the Hiphil preterite of npn, strictly meaning he made sick, but here used, 
like the cognate noun in vers. 8, 4, to denote distress or suffering in general. 

Martini and Gesenius make '^^^l the object of ^^npy it pleased JeJiovah to 
make his wound sick, i.e. to aggravate his wounds, or wound him sorely. 
This construction, although somewhat favoured by the analogy of Micah 
vi. 18 (compare Nahum iii. 19), does violence to both words, and is incon- 
sistent with their collocation in the sentence. Jahn accounts for the future 
form of DTI? by supplying 1?^**}, and regarding what follows as the words 
of Jehovah, who is a^rwai'ds spoken of, however, in the third person. 
But this is not unusual even in cases where Jehovah is undoubtedly the 
speaker. Hitzig and , Hendewerk agree with De Dieu and other early 
writers in explaining D^^ as the second person, which is also given in the 
text of the English Version {when thou shalt make, &c.) ;' but as Jehovah 
is nowhere else directly addressed in this whole context, tJie construction in 
the margin {when his aotd shall make) is the one aot commonly adopted. 
Hengstenberg, in his Christology, explains ^^^2 as a mere periphrasis for 
K^n ; but he may be considered as retracting this opinion in his Commen- 
tary on Ps. iii. 8, where he denies that the expression is ever so employed. 
Yitrlnga understands it here to signify that the oblation was a voluntary 
one. It seems more natural, however, to explain it as referring the obla- 
tion to the life itself which was really the thing offered ; just as the blood 
of Christ is said to cleanse from all sin (1 John i. 7), meaning that Christ 
cleanses by his blood, i. e. his expiatory death. — D^ primarily signifies a 
trespass or offence, and secondarily a trespass-offering. In the law of 
Moses it is technically used to designate a certain kind of sacrifice, nearly 
allied to the HK^O or sin-offering, and yet very carefully distinguished firom 
it, although archaeologists have never yet been able to determine the precise 
distinction, and a learned modem rabbi, Samuel Luzzatto, expresses his 
conviction that they differed only in the mode of offering the blood. The 
word is here used not with specie reference to this kind of oblation, but as 
a generic term for expiatory sacrifice. The use of analogous expressions in 
the New Testament will be clear from a comparison of Bom. iii. 25, viii. 8, 
2 Cor. V. 21, 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10, Heb. ix. 14. In thex^ase last quoted, 
as in that before us, Christ is represented as offering himself to Qt)d.— 
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As the terms used to describe the atonement are borrowed from the cere- 
monial institntioDs of the old economy, so those employed in describing the 
reward of the Messiah's sufferings are also drawn irom theocratical associa- 
tions. Hence the promise of long life and a numerous oflGipring, which, of 
course, are applicable only in a figurative spiritual sense. The Septuagint 
and Yulgate, followed by Lowth, connect Uie two successiye members of 
the clause as forming only one promise {Jie shall $ee a seed which shall pro- 
hmg their days). The separate construction is not only simpler, but 
requisite in order to express the fall sense of the promise, which was 
literally given and fulfilled to Job in both its parts (Job xlii. 16), and in 
its spiritual sense is frequently applied to Christ (e.^. Heb. vii. 16, 25, 
Rev. i. 18). The seed here mentioned is correctly identified by Hengsten- 
berg and others with the mighty, whom he is described as sprinkling in 
chap. Hi. 15, and as spoiling in ver. 18 below, whom he is depicted in 
ver. 11 as justifying, in ver. 5 as representing, in ver. 12 as interceding 
for. They are called his seed, as they are elsewhere called the sons of 
God (Gen. vi. 2), as the disciples of the prophets were called their sons 
(1 Kings ii. 25), and as Christians are to this day in the East called the 
offspring or family of the Messiah. — n^V.^ does not refer to past time, 
as Msrtini explains it {/elicissime executus es^), but to the future, into 
which the glorious reward of the Messiah is and must be considered as 
extending. 

11. From the labour of his soul (or life) he shall see^ he shall he satisfied; 
hy his kruncledge shall my servant^ {as) a righteous one^ give righteousness to 
many, and their iniquities he will hear. In this verse Jehovah is again 
directly introduced as speaking. The 19 at the beginning is explained by 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and Maurer, as a particle of time, after the labour of his 
s<nd, like the Latin al itinere. Others explain it from, implying freedom 
or deliverance. Enobel makes it mean without, \;rhich yields the same 
sense. Most interpreters follow the Vulgate in making it denote the 
efficient or procuring caase : Pro eo ^[uod kiboravit anima ejus. The Eng- 
lish Version makes it partitive; but this detracts from the force of the 
expression, and implies that he should only see a portion of the fruit of 
his labours. The allusion to the pains of parturition, which some English 
writers find here, has no foundation in the Hebrew text, but only in the 
ambiguity of the common version, which here employs the old word tra' 
vailf not in its specific but its general sense of toil or labour. The 
Hebrew word includes the ideas of exertion and of suffering as its conse- 
quence. J. D. Michaelis understands the clause as meaning, ** from his 
labour he shall joyfully look up ; " but there is no sufficient authority for 
this interpretation of the verb, which simply means to see, and must be 
construed with an object either expressed or understood. This object is 
supposed by Kimchi to be good in general (13 ySK^ 310 riKT) ; by Jerome, 
seedf as in the foregoing verse ; by Hengstenberg, the whole blessing there 
promised. Abarbenel supposes the two parts of that promise to be specially 
referred to,. '* he shall see his seed, he shall be satisfied mih days," a 
common Scriptural expression. (Gen. xxv. 8, zxxv. 2d.y-V^}f^ means to 
be satisfied not in the sense of being contented, but in that of being 
filled or abundantly supplied. It is applied to spiritual, no less than 
to temporal enjoyments. (Ps. xvii. 15, cxxiii. 8, Jer. xxxi. 14.) Clericus 
and Hengstenberg suppose an allusion to the processes of agriculture, and 
the abundant produce of the earth. Some interpreters regard this as a 
ease of hendiadys, in which the one word simply qualifies the other ; he 
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I shall see be shall be satisfied, •*. e. be shall abundantly see, or see to bis 
heart's content. Manrer adopts this constmction, and moreover connects 
VUna with what goes before, and gives n^! jjie sense of seeing with 
delight : mtrtfiee loetaHtur aapientid nid. Martini has the same eonstmo- 
tion, bnt explains ^^? to mean the knowledge of God, i.e. pietj or tme 
religion. Bnt as JehoTah is himself the speaker, Jabn refers the suffix to 
Messiah, and gives the phrase a passive sense, ** he shall be satiated with 
the knowledge of himself," t. e, abundantly exyoj the happiness of being 
recognised by others as their highest beoefactor. But this is neither a 
natural construction nor consistent with* the accents. The explanation of 
rui^lf, as meaning doctrine, is entirely without foundation in usage. The 
only satisfactory construction is the passive one, which makes the phrase 
mean, 6y the knoufledge of him upon the part of others ; and this is deter- 
mined by the whole connection to mean practical experimental knowledge, 
involving faith and a self-appropriation of the Messiah's righteousness, Uie 
effect of which is then expressed in the following words. — Gesenius gives 
P^?y>7 the sense of converting to the true religion, or turning to riffhteous* 
ness, as in Dan. xii. 8. Bat that justification in the strict forensic sense 
is meant, may be argued from the entire context, in which the Messiah 
appears not as a Prophet or a Teacher, but a Priest and a Sacrifice, and 
also firom the parallel expression ini this very verse, and their iniquitiee he 
will bear. The construction with ?, Cocceius, Hengstenberg, and Maurer 
explain, by giving to the verb the sense of bestowing or imparting right- 
eousness, in which way other active verbs are construed elsewhere. (See 
for example, chap. xiv. 8, Gen. xlv. 7, 2 Sam. iii. 80.) Another solution 
of the syntax is afforded by taking ^ in its strict sense as denoting general 
relation, and the verb as meaning to perform the act of justification, not in 
the general, but in reference to certain objects — ^he shall be a justifier with 
respect to many. In the next clause Lowth omits p^?y because it stands 
before the substantive, which he pronounces an absurd solecism. Gesenius 
supposes the adjective to be prefixed, because it is peculiarly emphatic. 
Hengstenberg goes further and supposes it to be used as a noun. Me right- 
eotiM one, my eervant. But as this would seem to require the uticle, it. is 
perhaps better to explain P^?y with Ewald, as a righteous penon {als . 
OerechUr) which idea Maurer thus expresses paraphrastically, for my ser- 
vant is righteous. Martini's explanation of the clause as meaning, ths 
Saviour my servant shaU save many, has met with little favour, even among 
those who adopt an analogous explanation of P^V and HiJ^y elsewhere. 
According to Beck the sense of the whole clause is, " by his knowledge of 
God he shall justify himself, or shew himself righteous ; righteous is my 
servant for many, t. e, for their benefit." — All mistake and doubt as to the 
nature of the justification here intended, or of the healing mentioned in 
ver. 6, or of the cleansing mentioned in chap. Iii. 15, is precluded by the 
addition of the words, and he shall bear their iniquities. The introduction 
of the pronoun makes a virtual antithesis, suggesting the idea of exchange 
or mutual substitution. Tliey shall receive his righteousness, and he shsJl 
bear their burdens. One part of the doctrine taught is well expressed by 
Jerome : et iniquitates eorum ipse portabit, quas iUi portare non poterani^ 
et quorum pondere opprimebantur. The whole is admirably paraphrased 
by Calvin : Christus justifieat homines dando ipsis justitiam suam, et tncissim 
in se suscipit peeeata ipsorum, ut ea exptet.— The preterite sense given to 
7ap^ by Martini and others is enturely arbitrary and rejeeted by the later 
VOL. n. u 
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«Qennan8 as forbidden by the fntores which precede and follow, all referring 

ito the state of exaltation^ . Gesenios, however, though he makes the ez- 

Apression fntnre^ extenuates' it by explaining.it to mean that he shall. make 

-their bnrdemlighter by his doctrine, and by promoting th^ moral improve- 

(.ment. But thu is at once inconsistent with the context, and with his own 

I interpretation of the fourth verse, where he nnderstands the similar expres* 

.sions as referring to vicarious atonement, while Hitzig is guilty of the 

: same inconsistency, but in a reversed order, making this verse teach the 

doctrine and the other not. — In order to do justice to the theories which 

represent this passage as a prophecy of the return from exile, it should 

here be mentioned that Maurer understands this verse as meaning that the 

.pious Jews should not refuse to share the punishment incurred by their 

•ungodly brethren, and Luzzatto that they should endure with patience the 

.maltreatment and misconduct of the world around them. As for Hende.- 

werk, he boldly denies that P^?V! is used in a forensic sense, or that ^SP) 

means to hear in any other sense than that of the Latin phrase toUer$ 

• morbum or dolores. Enobel sums up his exposition of the verse by saying 
that the many are without doubt the heathen who should be converted, 
and to whom the Jews sustained the same relation as a prophet or a priest 
to laymen. 

12. Therefore tnll I divide to him among the many, and v:ith the stror^g 
ehaWhe divide the spoil, in lieu of this that he lared unto death his soul, and 
with the transgressors was numbered, and he {himself) bare the sin of many ^ 
and for the transgressors he shall make intercession. The Septuagint and 
Yulgate make the many and the strong the very spoil to be divided (xXijgo- 
Mfbjjtffi «'oXXo^c» dispertiam ei plurimos). The same construction is retained 
by Lowth, Martini, Bosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and others. It would 
scarcely be natural, however, even if both adjectives were preceded by the 
ambiguous particle H^, much less when the first has 9 before it, which 
occurs nowhere else as a connective of this verb with its object. It is 
better, therefore, to adopt the usual construction, sanctioned by Calvin, 
Gesenius, and Ewald, which supposes him to be described as equal to the 
greatest conquerors. If this is not enough, or if the sense is frigid, as 
Martini alleges, it is not the fault of the interpreter, who has no right to 

• strengthen Uie expressions of his author by means of forced constructions. 
>The simple meaning of the first clause is that he shall be triumphant, not 
^ that others shall be sharers in his victory, but that he shall be as gloriously 
. successful in his enterprise as other victors ever were in theirs. Indeed 
.'the same sense may be thus obtained, for which the writers above men- 
tioned have departed from the obvious construction, if, instead of making 

. 3 and T\H denote comparison, we understand them to denote locality, and 
;.to describe him as obtaining spoil not with but among the many and the 
: strong, and thus securing as the fruits of victory not only their possessions^ 
.but themselves. — ^Hengstenberg gives D^9? the sense of mighty, Umply 
'.'because that idea is expressed by the parallel term ; which rather proves 
Mhe contrary, as a synonymous parallelism would in this case be enfeebling, 
\md the very same word is admitted to mean many by Hengstenberg him- 
/self in the last clause. — ^Abarbeners objection that Christ never waged war 
or divided spoil, has been eagerly caught up and repeated by the rational- 
istic school of critics. But Hengstenberg has clearly shewn that spiritual 
triumphs must be here intended, because no others could be represented as 
.the fruit of voluntary humiliation and vicarious suffering, and because the 
same thing is described in the context as a sprinkling of the nations, as a 
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bearixig of their giult, and as their joatifioation. The many and the strong of 
this yerse are the nations and the kbgs of ch&p. lii. 16, the spiritual seed 
,of vers. 8 and 10 ahove. (Compare chap. zi. 10, and Ps. ii. 8.)— -The 
last clause recapitolates the claims of the Messiah to this glorious reward. 
n;\^n is commonly explained to mean poured out, with an allusion to thtf 
shedding of blood considered as the Tehide of life. (Gen. ix. 4, Ley. rrii. 
11.) Beck eyen goes so far as to saj that the writer looks upon the soul 
itself as a material fluid running in the blood. Not only is this inference 
a forced one, but the premises from which it is deduced are doubtful ; for 
it seems more accordant with the usage of the yerb, and at the same time 
to afford a better sense, if we explain it to mean made bare or exposed to 
death. The assertion that T^^UP would then be superfluous is refuted by 
the analogy of Judges y. 18. — ^The reflexiye sense which Hengstenberg and 
others giye to njp^ (numbered himself, or suffered himself to be numbered), 
though not absolutely necessary, is strongly recommended by the context, 
and the obyious consideration that his being numbered passiyely among 
them was not such a claim to subsequent reward, as a yoluntary acquies- 
cence in their estimation. — ^The application of this clause to our Sayiour's 
cruciflxion between thieyes (Mark xy. 28) is justly said by Hengstenberg 
not to exhaust the whole sense of the prophecy. — ^It rather points out 
one of those remarkable coincidences wluch were brought about by Pro- 
yidence, between the prophecies and the circumstances of our Sayiour's 
passion. — Ji'l^l does not mean he fell among einnen, ». e, he was reckoned 
one of them (IVfaurer), but, as in Jer. xzxyi. 25, denotes intercession, not 
in the restricted sense of prayer for others, but in the wider one of meri- 
torious and preyailing interrention, which is ascribed to Christ in the New 
Testament, not as a work already finished, like that of atonement, but as 
. one still going on (Bom. yiii. 84, Heb. ix. 24, 1 John ii. 1), for which 
cause the Prophet here employs the future . form. There is no ground, 
therefore, for explaining it as a descriptiye present, or peryerting it into a 
preterite, nor eyen for transforming KES^^ to a future likewise, for the sake 
of uniformity. Because the Prophet speaks of the atonement as already 
past, and of the work of intercession as still future, it follows, not as some 
imagine, that he meant to represent both as past or both as fature, but on 
the contrary that he has said precisely what he meant to say, proyided that 
■ we giye his words their simple, obyious, and unforced meaning. The K4nj 
does not mean and yet, whereas, or although, but is either designed to make 
the pronoun emphatic (^e himeeff or he on his part), or, as Hengstenberg 
suggests, to shew that the last two members of the clause are not depend- 
ent on the *V^ ^^* ^his last phrase does not simply mean because, but 
expresses more distinctly the idea of reward or compensation. The most 
specious objection to the old interpretation of this yerse, as teaching the 
doctrine of yicarious atonement, is the one made by Luzzatto, who asserts 
that K^9> ^hen directly followed by a noun denoting sin, inyariably m^ms 
io forgive or pardon it, except in Ley. x. 17, where it means to atone for 
it, but neyer to bear the sins of others, which can only be expressed by 
9 K^}, as in Ezek. xyiii. 19, 20. In proof of his general assertion, he 
appeals to Gren. i. 17, Ezod. x. 17, xxxii. 82, xxxiy. 7, Ps. xxxii. 6, 
Ixxxy. 8, Job yiL 21, in aU which eases it must be admitted that the sense 
. which he alleges is the true one. It is no sufficient answer to this argu- 
ment to say that the parallel expression (D^^^S ^^^) determines the mean- 
ing of the phrase in question ; since all paralielisms are not synonymous, 
and no parallelism can proye anything in opposition to a settled usage. But 
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although the parallel phrase cannot change or even ascertain the sense of 
this, it does itself undonbtedlj express the idea which the objector seeks to 

banish from the text ; since no one can pretend to say that /?9 means to 
^pardon, and it matters not on which side of the parallel the disputed 
doctrine is expressed, if it only be expressed at all. l2ttle or nothing would 
be therefore gained by proving that NCn \^t^ only means to pardon. But 
this is yery far from being proved by the induction which Luzzatto has ex- 
hibited, and by which he has unintentionally put a weapon into the hands 
of his opponents while attempting to disarm them. How can this learned 
and ingenious Jew account for the fact, which he himself asserts, that the 
idea of forgiveness is expressed in Hebrew by the verb K|P^) ? The most 
plausible account which he could probably give is that M^) means to take 
away, and that to pardon is to take away sin. But let it be observed, in 
the first place, that the two ideas are by no means identical, and that to 
many, perhaps most minds, the phrase to take away sin suggests the idea, 
not of pardon properly so called, but of something preparatory to it ; and 
what is this something but atonement ? In the next place, the primary 
and proper meaning of ^) is not to take away, but to take up, or to take 
upon one's self ; its most frequent secondary meaning is to take about or 
cany, and even in the cases where it means to take away, it means to take 
away by taking up and bearing : so that even if MCn KC^2 means to take 
away sin, it would necessarily suggest the idea of its being, in some sense, 
taken up and borne, as the means of its removal. In the third place, the 
only satisfactory solution of the question above stated is, that the usage, to 
which it relates, presupposes the doctrine, that the only way in which a holy 
God can take away sin is by bearing it : in other words, he can forgive it 
only by providing an atonement for it. This alone enables him to be 
supremely just, and yet a justifier, not of the innocent, but of the guilty. 
Thus the usage, which Luzzatto so triumphantly adduces to disprove the 
doctrine of atonement, is found, on deeper and more thorough scrutiny, 
itself to presuppose that very doctrine. , But lastly, let it be observed that 
Luzzatto is compelled to grant that ^^ may mean to bear the guilt of 
others as a substitute, but modestly asks us to believe that it has this sense 
only in one place (Ezek. xviii. 20), and* even there only because followed 
by a 3 ; as if that construction, which is perpetually interchanged with the 
^rect one, could have more effect in that case, than the context and paral- 
lelism in the one before us. The only other aberration which it will be 
necessary here to notice, is the strange opinion, broached by Ewald, with 
his characteristic confidence and abstinence from proof, that this whole 
passage, from the thirteenth verse of the preceding chapter, is the work 
of an older writer than the Great Unknown to whom he ascribes the other 
chapters, and whom he supposes to have thrust it into the midst of his own 
composition, without any reason why it should stand any where, and still 
leips why it should stand just in this place ; since, according to Ewald's 
own account, it has no direct connection either with what goes before or 
follows. The arguments by which he undertakes to justify this wild 
hypothesis are such as we have long since leazned to rate at their true 
value, such as the use and repetition of expressions and ideas which occur 
nowhere else, together with the vague metaphorical assertion, that the 
atmosphere of this piece is entirely different from that of the other chapters, 
always excepting chap* Ivi. 9 to Ivii. 11, which (we may almost say, of 
course) is likewise an interpolation. It is strange that such an intellect as 
^iwald*s should have failed to perceive that all ti^is is an ill-disguised con- 
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fession of his own incapacity to trace the true connection in a difficult por- 
tion of an ancient writing, and proceeds upon the principle, which even he 
woold hardly yentnre to propound in terms, that it is better to expunge a 
passage from the text than to acknowledge its obscurity or leave it unex- 
plained. If it be true, as he asserts, that this is the only way in which the 
existing controversy as to the fifly-third chapter can be settled, it had better 
not be settled at all. It is worthy of remark that neither £wald*s reason- 
ing nor his authority appear to have made any converts to this neoteric 
doctrine. With respect to the frequent repetitions which he charges on the 
passage, it may be added in conclusion, that so far from being rhetorical 
defects or indications of another author, they are used with an obvious 
design, viz. that of making it impossible for any ingenuity or learning to 
eliminate the doctrine of vicarious atonement from this passage, hy pre- 
senting it so often and in forms so varied and yet still the same, that he 
who succeeds in expelling it from one place is compelled to meet it in an- 
other, as we have abeady seen to be the case in the comparison of vers. 4 
and 11, as interpreted by Hitzig and Gesenius. Whether the dreaded in- 
convenience is more barely met or more effectually remedied by making 
this incorrigible prophecy still older than the rest with which it stands 
connected, is a question which we leave to the decision of the reader. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Instead of suffering from the loss of her national prerogatives, the 
church shall be more glorious and productive than before, ver. 1. Instead 
of being limited to a single nation, she shall be so extended as to take in 
all the nations of the earth, vers. 2, 8. What seemed at first to be her 
forlorn and desolate condition, shall be followed by a glorious change, ver. 4. 
He who seemed once to be the God of the Jews only, shall now be seen to 
be the God of the Gentiles also, ver. 5. The abrogation of the old economy 
was like the repudiation of a wife, but its effects will shew it to be r^er a 
renewal of the conjugal relation, ver. 6. The momentaiy rejection shall 
be followed by an everlasting reconciliation, vers. 7, 8. The old economy, 
like Noah's flood, can never be repeated, ver. 9. That was a temporary 
institution ; this shall outlast the earth itself, ver. 10. The old Jerusalem 
shall be forgotten in the splendour of the new, vers. 11, 12. But this shall 
be a spiritual splendour, springing from a constant divine influence, ver. 18. 
Hence it shall also be a holy and a safe state, ver. 14. All the enemies of 
the church shall either be destroyed or received into her bosom, ver. 15. 
The warrior and his weapons are like God's creatures and at his disposal, 
ver. 16. In every contest, both of hand and tongue, the church shall be 
triumphant, not in her own right or her own strength, but in that of him 
who justifies, protects, and saves her, ver. 17. 

1. Shout, O barren f that did not bear ; break forth into a shout and cry 
aloud, the that did not writhe (in childbirth) : for more {are) the children of 
the dteolate than the children of the married- (woman), saith Jehovah. Ac- 
cording to Grotius and some later writers, the object of address is the city 
of Jerusalem, in which no citizens were bom during the exile, but which was 
afterwards to be more populous than the other cities of Judah which had not 
been reduced to such a state of desolation. Besides other difficulties which 
attend this explanation, it will be sufficient to observe that those who apply 
the first verse to the city of Jerusalem are under the necessity of afterwuds 
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Msnming that this object is exchanged for^ another, viz the people ; a 
eonelnsiye reason for regarding this as the original object of address, e^- > 
eiallj as we haye had abnndant proof already that the Zion or Jemsalem 
of theso Later Prophecies is the city only as a symbol of the Chnrch or 
nation. Oar idiom in the first clause woold reqnire dxdsi not hear and 
didti fu>t writhe; bat Hebrew usage admits of the third person. Another ^ 
Hebrew idiom is the expression of the same idea, first in a positiye and then 
in a negative form, barren that did not hear. This very combination occurs 
more than once elsewhere. (Judges ^liii. 2; Job xxiy. 21.)— For the sense 
oi^y> ^?y9, see aboye, on chap. &. 9; and for that of npip^e^ as opposed to 

n?^3, compare 2 Sam. xiii. 20. The same antithesis here used occurs in 
1 Sam. ii. 6. 

•2. Widen the place of thy tent, and the curtains of thy dwellings let them 
stretch out; spare not (or hinder it not) ; lengthen thy cords and strengtiien 
(or make fast) thy stakes. As in the parallel passage (chap. xlix. 20, 21), 
the promise of increase is now expressed by the figure of enlarged accom- 
modations. The place may either be the area witliin the tent or the spot 
on which it is erected. The curtains are the tent-cloths stretched upon 
the poles to form the dwelling, l?^, though strictly a generic term, is 
often used in reference to tents, and particularly to tho tabernacle. Some 
take ^^l as a neuter or reflexiye verb, let them stretch out or extend them- 
selyes ; but Eimchi construes it with those who stretch, aud Ewald with an 
indefinite subject, let them stretch. That this yerb was habitually used in 
this connection, may be learned from 2 Sam. xri. 22. The stakes are tbe 
tent-pins, to which the tent-cloths are attached by cords. The last yerb 
may either mean take stronger pins, or fix them more firmly in tbe ground ; 
both implying an enlargement of the tent, and a consequently greater stress 
upon the cords and stakes. 

8. For right and left shalt thou break forth (or spread), and thy seed shall 
possess (or dispossess or inherit) nations, and repeople ruined {or forsaken) 
cities. Eimchi understands right and left as geographical terms equivalent 
to north and south, the east and west being represented by nations and 
eitia. ' Enobel gives the same explanation of tho first two, but accounts 
for the omission of the other two by saying that the sea was on the west, 
and on the east a wilderness. A far more natural interpretation of the 
words is that which take right and left as indefinite expressions meaning 
on both sides or in all directions. The yerb P9 ^w peculiarly appropriate, 
because associated with the promise in Gen. xxviii. 14, in which case all the 
cardinal points of the compass are distinctly mentioned. Gn^ is not simply 
to possess but to inherit, i. e. to possess by succession, which in this case 
implies the dispossession of the previous inhabitants, so that the yersion drive 
out, giyen by Gesenius and others, although not a literal translation, really 
expresses no idea not expressed in the original. The figurative meaning of 
the terms, as in many other cases, is evinced by an inmiediate change of 
figure, without any regard to mere rhetorical consistency. The same thing 
which is first represented as the yiolent expulsion of an enemy from his 
dominions, is immediately afterwards described as the restoration of deserted 
places, unless TXMS^ be supposed to mean forsaken by those just before 
expelled, which is hardly consistent with its usage as applied to desolations . 
of long standing. — ^The whole verse is a beautiftil description of the won- ' 
derful extension of the church, ani her spiritual conquest of the nations. 

4. Fear not, for thou shalt not be ashamed; and be not abashed, for thou 
shalt not blush; for the shame of thy youth thou shalt forget, and the reproach 
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<^ thy widowhood thou, $haU not remember any more. Here, as in manj; 
other cases, shame inelndes the dtsappointment of the hopes, bat with, 
specific reference to previous misconduct. (See Job yi. 20.) The first 
clause declares that she has no cause for despondency, the second disposes 
of the causes which might seem to be suggested by her histoiy. The essen- 
tial meaning is, thy former experience of my displeasure. The figoratiye 
form of the expression is accommodated to the chosen metaphor of a wife 
forsaken and restored to her husband. The specific reference of youth 
to the Egyptian bondage, and of widdiohood to the Babylonian exile, is. 
extremely artificial, and forbidden by the context. ' i 

5. For thy htuband (ts) thy Maker, Jehovah of hosts {U) hie name ; and 
thy Btdeemer {is) the Holy One of Israel, the God of all the earth shall he 
be calleJ. This yerse is marked by a peculiar regularity of structure, the 
two members of the first clause corresponding exactly to the similar mem- 
hers of the other. In each clause the first member points out the relation 
of Jehoyah to his people, while the second proclaims one of his descriptive 
names. He is related to the church as her Husband and Redeemer ; he is 
known or shall be known to all mankind as the Lord of hosts and as the 
God of the whole sa/tA, which are not to be regarded as equivalent expres- 
sions. As the Goel of the Jewish institutions, the redeemer of a forfeited 
inheritance, was necessarily the next of kin, it is appropriately placed in 
opposition to the endearing name of husband ; and as the title Lord of 
hosts imports a universal sovereignty, it is no less exactly matched with 
the God of the whole earth. But this last phrase expresses the idea of 
universal recognition. — There is no grammatical objection to the usual in- 
terpretation of the last word in the verse, as meaning he is called, corre- 
sponding to his name is in the other clause, and signifying, in the Hebrew 
idiom, he is, with emphasis. But since no reason can in that case be 
assigned for the use of ^Oi^* instead of ^?^, and since the strict translation 
of the future strengthens the expression by transforming a description into a 
prophecy, it seems best to retain the English Version, the God of the whole 
earth shaUhe be called, t. e. he shall be recognised hereafter in the character. 
which even now belongs to him. (Coibpare chap. xlv. 28, and Bom. xiv. 

11.) The Targum and the Vulgate, Aben Ezra and Eimchi, take Tcl^ in 
its primitive sense of tliy lords or rulers ; but this, though etymologically 
right, is less agreeable to usage, to the parallelism, the immediate context, and 
the analogy of other places where the conjugal relation is undoubtedly re- 
ferred to. (See especially chap. Ixii. 4, 5.) The form of this word and 
T^ is regarded by Gesenius as an instance of the pluralis majestaticus, 
while Maurer makes the last a singular form peculiar to the ^^ derivatives, 
and supposes the other to be merely assimilated to it by a species of paro- 
nomasia. 

6. For as a wife forsaken and grieved in spirit has Jehovah- called thee^ 
and (as) a wife of youth, for she shall be rejected, said thy God, Reduced 
to a prosaic form and order, this verse seems to mean, that Jehovah had 
espoused her in her youth, then cast her off for her iniquities, and now at 
last recalled her from her solitude and grief to be his wife again. (Compare 
Hosea, ii. 4, 7, 14, 16, 19.) — A wife of youths not merely a young wife, 
but one married early. (See Proverbs v. 18, and Malachi ii. 14.) As this 
description belongs not to the main subject, but to the thing with which it 
is compared, there is no propriety in making youth mean a specific period 
in the history of Israel. The sense is not that she had been wedded to 
Jehovah in her youth and now recalled, but that he now recalled her as a 
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hnsband might recall the long rqected wife of his yoath. — The eoxninon 
TersioD of the last claase, token thou woil reftued, is nngrammatical, unless 
we take 0^9? as a licence for '*V^^ like nhp^ in chap. Ivii* 8, and such 
anomalies are not to be assnmed much less to be moltiplied without neces- 
sitj. Most of the modem writers make it the third person, bat retain the 
'same construction : who haa been (or when she hoe betn) rejected. But this, 
besides being forced, would seem to require the praeter, not the future, 
which Hitzig sets down as an inaccuracy of the writer. Still more un- 
natural and arbitrary is Luzzatto's interrogatiye construction, " Can the 
wife ofone'e yotUh be thus abhorred f Surely not." Ewald gains the same 
sense by making it an ironical exclamation : and the wife of one*8 youth — 
(as if it were possible) thai the could be treated with contempt! All these 
expedients are precluded by the fact that we obtain a good sense by adher- 
ing to the proper meaning of the ^^ and of the future, simply making these 
the words of Jehovah at the time of her rejection, and referring ^9^ to the 
same time and to this clause alone, instead of making it include the whole 
verse, which is the less natural, because the first clause speaks of Jehovah 
in the first person. Thus understood, the last clause is an explanation of 
the first, in which she is said to have been recalled as a forsaken wife, and 
as a wife of youth, because her God had said to her at that time, thou 
shalt be rejected. This explanation, while it simplifies the syntax, leaves 
the meaning of the verse unaltered. — ^Henderson calls upon ike reader to 
<' mark the paronomasia in n^uy and n^^^." Gesenius goes further and 
attempts to copy it {ein vertriebnee Weib betriibten Herzene) ; while Hitzig, 
it may be for that very reason, doubts whether any paronomasia was de- 
signed at all. 

7. In a little moment I forsook thee, and in great mercies I will gather thee. 
The metaphor is here carried out in the form of an affectionate assurance 
that the love now restored shall experience no further inteiruption. The 
use of the preterite and future implies an intermediate point of view between 
the opposite treatments here described. I did forsake thee, and now I am 
about to gather thee. Hitzig explains this last expression by the analogy 
of Judges xix. 16, where a cognate verb means to receive into one's house. 
So Lowth translates it, I will receive thee again, and Ewald in like manner. 
Umbreit still more expressly, I draw thee to myself. Enobel applies the 
term directly to the people, whose scattered members were to be collected. 
(See chap, xxvii. 12, xliii. 6.) According to Umbreit, the time of anger is 
called little in comparison with the provocation offered ; according to Enobel, 
in comparison with the favour that should follow, which agrees far better 
with the parallelism and the context. Hitzig, however, says that it is not 
the period of alienation which is here described as short, but the anger 
which occasioned it. A similar antithesis is used by David, Ps. xxx. 6. 
(Compare Isaiah xxvi. 20.) Instead of great mercies, Henderson has with 
the greatest tenderness. — ^If any specific application of the words be made, 
it must be to the momentary casting off of Israel which seemed to accom- 
pany the change of dispensations. The confusion of the metaphors in this 
whole passage springs from the complexify of the relations which they re- 
present. As a nation, Israel was in fisust cast off ; but as a church, it never 
could be. 

8. /n gush of wrath I hid my face a moment from thee, and in everlast^ 
ing kindness I have had mercy on thee, saith thy Redeemer, Jehovah. The 
idea of ^e preceding verse is again expressed more fully. The word ^>y 
occurs only here. The older writers conjectured from the context that it 
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signified a short time or a little quantity. Rabbi Menabem is quoted bj 
Jarchi as explaining it to mean heat or fbiy, which is no doubt also' merely 
conjectural. Bchultens explains it from an Arabic analogy as meaning 
hardness or severity. Bosenmiiller and Gesenins identify it with ^^V, a 
flood or inundation, which is elsewhere used in reference to anger (Prov. 
Tii. 24.) So in chap. xlii. 25, the wrath of God is said to have been poured 
out upon Israel. According to Gesenius, it is here written *)V^ only for 
the sake of the resemblance to ^¥^. This paronomasia is copied by Gesenius 
{in der Fluth der Zomglutli)^ by Hitzig (tn derber Hvrbt), and by Ewald 
{aU der Groll war voll^ We do not &[id that any of these writers make 
the rapid recurrence of this figure in so short a space an aigument to prove 
that the passage was written by a diiferent author. Ewald gives ^ii^pro the 
sense which it has in £al, and renders it, / love thee. This is undoubtedly 
implied, but the sense of sheioing mercy is required not only by usage but 
by the context, which describes the relenting of one previously offended. — 
This verse, like the one before it, is a general description of the everlasting 
favour which shall drown the very memory of former alienations between 
God and his people. The modem German school of course restrict it to 
the Babylonish exile. Cocceius extends it to the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment economy, which although long to man was but a day in the divine 
sight (Ps. xc. 4). Yitringa, not content with these gratuitous appropria- 
tions of a general promise, or with this prosaic disfiguration of an exquisite 
poetical conception, undertakes to give a difierent application to the two 
verses, appl3ring the little moment of ver. 7 to the Babylonish exile, and the 
angry moment of ver. 8 to the Syrian persecution. With eqaal reason they 
might be pronounced descriptive of the Egyptian and Assyrian bondage, or 
of the Assyrian and the Babylonian, or of the Syrian and the Boman. If, 
because it is appropriate to one of these events, it has no reference to any 
other, then they all may be successively excluded, and with equal ease aU 
proved to be the subject of the prophecy. The only specific application 
which is equally consistent with the form of the expression and the context, 
is the one suggested in the note upon the foregoing verse. 

9. For tlie waters of Noah is this to me; what I swore from the waters of 
Noah passing again over the earth (i. e. against their passing, or, that they 
should not pass), so I have sworn from being angry (that I will not be angry) 
against thee^ and from rebuking (that I will not rebuke) thee. The assurance 
of the preceding verse is now repeated in another form. There can no more 
be another such efiusion of my wrath than there can be another deluge, 
here called the waters of Noah, just as we familiarly say " Noah*s flood.** 
The security in this case, as in that, is a divine oath or solemn covenant, 
like that recorded Gen. viii. 21, and ix. 11. Yitringa, as usual, converts 
a simile into a symbol, and endeavours to enumerate Uie points of similarity 
between the world and the deluge, the church and the ark. It is only upon 
this erroneous supposition that sach passages as Ps. cxxiv. 4, 5, can be re- 
garded as illastrative parallels. Such minute coincidences any reader is at 
liberty to search out for himself; but the text mentions only one point of 
comparison between the two events, namely, that neither can occur again. 
The Prophet does not say that God's displeasure with the church is a flood 
which shall never be repeated, bat that it shall never be repeated any more 
than the flood. When our Lord says it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than a rich man to enter into heaven, no one thinks of 
running a comparison between the rich man and the camel, or inquiring what 
the hump or the double stomach signifies ; because the text suggests not a 
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general analogy between the rich man and the camel, bat a specific one con-i 
fined to one particniar. In the case before ns, that particolar, as we have 
seen already, is the certainty that neither of the thiz^ compared can erer 
be repeated. This certainly does not arise, as Ewald seems to think, from 
any natural necessity, or nniTersal law forbidding snch ezpnrgatory revoln- 
tiona to oecnr more than once, bnt, as the text expressly tells ns, from the 
oath and covenant of God. — ^Instead of ^9 ^?, one or two manuscripts have 
"^O^? all in one word, meaning m the days of Noah, and Kimchi speaks of 
this division as existing in some ancient codices of his day. This reading 
likewise appears in all the ancient versions bnt the Septuagint, and is pre- 
ferred by Lowth (<u in the days of Koah). It is also a remarkable coinci- 
dence that this expression occurs twice in the New Testament (Mat. xxiv. 87, 
1 Pet. iii. 20), but not in reference to this place or to the comparison here 
instituted. Ail the latest writers seem to be in fovour of adhering to the 
common text, which is probably the only safe conclusion, although some of 
the reasons which have been assigned are not of much weight. Henderson, 
for instance, says that ** the conjunction ^3 could not have been omitted," 
yet supposes two ellipses of the preposition 3 in this one sentence, and in 
this one clause of it. Another argument which some urge, namely, that 
the words nr^Q are repeated afterwards, may be employed as well on 
one side as the other. For it might be said, with some plausibility at 
least, that such a repetition, not for tiie sake of parallelism, but in the same 
part of the sentence, is unusual, and also that the presence of these two 
words afterwards may easily have led to an error of transcription. The 
true ground for adhering to the common text is the traditional authority of 
almost every codex in existence, confirmed by that of the oldest version, 
and by its yielding a perfectly good sense. — ^There is no need of supplying 
any preposition before waters^ as Gesenius does {wie bey den Wassem 
Noali'i) ; . since the meaning is that this is the same thing as the flood, or 
just such another case, in what respect is afterwards explained. The 
closest copy of the original is Ewald*s Noah's Wasser isl mir dies. Tho 
plural waters is connected with the pronoun in the singular, simply because 
it is used only in the plural. The pronoun this is explained by Jarchi to 
mean this oath, by Kimchi this captivity, by Enobel this effusion of my 
wrath, &c. The best construction is to take it in the widest sense, as 
meaning this case, this affair, or the like. Hendewerk appears to be alone 
in supplying the friture tense of the verb {this shaU be) instead of the pre- 
sent {this is). On the privative use of the preposition \Q, see chap. v. 6, 
viii. 11, where it has respect to negative commands or prohibitions. To 
me does not simply mean in my view or opinion, but expresses similarity 
•of obligation ; the oath was as binding in the one case as the other. — Yit- 
ringa and Lowth make ^ a particle of time, when I sware. Gesenius and 
the. other modem writers take it as a particle of comparison, corresponding 
to 19 just as the full expression "1^3 does in chap. xiv. 24, and as 1^ 
itself does in Jer. xxxiii. 22. Hendewerk understands it strictly as a rela- 
tive, of which I swore; in which |9 is not a parallel expression, but simply, 
continues the discourse. The same construction of *^^ might be retained 
without entirely destroying the antithesis, by rendering the former what. As 
if he had said, ** what 1 sware then, that I swear now," but the exact corre- . 
spondence of the terms is impaired by changing that to so. It is a matter 
of indifference whether the second verb be rendered I have sworn or I 
noear; since even in the former case it means I have now sworn, as dis- 
tinguished from, the former swearing which he had just meniioued.— Rebuke. 
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miist here be taken in the strong and pregnant sense whicb it lias in chaps. ^ 
rni. 18, 1. 2, li. 20, and yery generally tturoughont the Old Testament, as ' 
signifying not a merely verbal but a practical rebuke. There is no need, : 
however, of departing from the literal translation with Gesenins, who tran- 
slates it cwnty and ffitzig, who translates it punixh. TTmbreit has threaten, 
which is nearer to the strict sense, bat excludes the actual infiction, which 
is a necessary part of the idea. — That this is not a general promise of 
security, is plain from the fact that the church has always been subjected 
to vicissitudes and fluctuations. Nor is there any period in her history to 
which it can be properly applied in a specific sense, except the change of 
dispensations, which was made once for all, and can never be repeated. 
That the church shall never be again brought under the restrictive institu- ' 
tions of the ceremonial law, is neither a matter of course nor a matter of 
indifference, but a glorious promise altogether worthy of the solemn oath 
by which it is attested here. 

10. For the fnountains shall more and the hilU shall shake; hit my favour 
from thee shall not move, and my covenant of peace shall not shake, saith thy 
pitier, Jehovah, Yitringa's observation, that the futures in the first clause 
mnst not be so translated, because this would imply that hills and moun- 
tain^ might be moved, whereas they are here represented as immoveable, . 
affords a curious illustration of the tendency among interpreters to substi- / 
tnte what they would have said, for what the writer has said. If the first 
clause does not literally mean that the mountains and the hiUs shall move, 
that idea cannot be expressed in Hebrew. This is indeed the customary 
method of expressing such comparisons. (See above, on chap. xl. 8, and 
xlix. 15.) The meaning is not that God's promise is as stable as the 
mountains, but that it is more so; they shall be removed, but it shall 
stand for ever. There is no need, therefore, of translating the verb let 
them shake or they may shake, as some of the latest writers do. Still more 
gratuitous is the present form given to the verbs by Gesenius, as if they 
expressed a thing of constant occurrence. Even Yitringa is compelled to 
admit that the mountains and hills in this place are not symbols of states 
and empires, but natural emblems of stability, f See Deut. xxxiii. 15 ; Ps. 
Ixv. 7, cxxv. 1, 2.) — Gesenius supposes an allusion in covenant of peace to 
the covenant with Noah (Gen. ix. 8, 11). The phrase denotes a covenant, 
t. e. a divine promise or engagement, securing the enjoyment of peace, 
both in the strict sense, and in the wide one of prosperity or happiness. 
(Compare v. 18, chap. liii. 5 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 25, xxxvii.- 26.) The suffix, as 
in many other cases, qualifies the whole phrase, not the last word merely. 
The covenant of my peace does not give the sense so fully as my covenant of 
peace, t. e. my peace-giving covenant, or as Bosenmiiller phrases it, msum 
paci/icwn fadiu.'-The participle in ^OH^^ is construed as a noun, and the 
whole phrase means thy pitter. The force of the expression is impaired 
by the circumlocution of the common version, the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee, still more by Lowth's diluted paraphrase, Jehovah who beareth tovoard 
thee the most tender affection. 

11. Wretched, storm-tossed, comfortless! Bel%old I am laying (or ahaul 
to lay) thy stones in antimony, and I will found thee upon sapphires. The 
past afflictions of God's people are contrasted with the glory which awaits 
them, and which b here represented by the image of a city built of precious 
stones, and cemented with the substance used by oriental women in the 
staining of their eyelids. (2 Kings ix. 80, Jer, iv. 80.) This eye-paint, 
made of stibium or antimony, may be joined with sapphires as a costly 
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substance, commonlj applied to a more delicate use; or there mftj be 
allusion, as Hitzig Uiinks, to the likeness between stones thus set and 
painted eyes ; ei^er of which suppositions is more probable than that of. 
Henderson, tIz. that the idea meant to be conveyed is simply that of beauty 
in general, for which a thousand mor& appropriate expressions might have 
been employed. The stones meant are not comer or foundation-stones, but 
all those used in building. There is something singular, though not per- 
haps significant, in the application to these stones of a verb elsewhere used 
only in reference to animals. Enobel gravely observes that this verse can 
hai^y be considered as expressing a real expectation of the Prophet; as if 
it were a literal description of a city built with gems.instead of hewn stones, 
and stibium instead of mortar. Kimchi indeed thinks it possible that all 
this may be verified hereafter in the literal Jerusalem. Abarbenel more 
reasonably looks for its fulfilment in a figurative or spiritual sense. Those 
writers who insist upon applying the first verse of this chapter to the city aa 
a city, although not particularly named there, are compelled to understand 
the one before us of the people, notwithstanding the minuteness and pre* 
cision of the references to a city. If the city, as such, is not meant when 
stones and cement, gates and walls, are mentioned, how much less when 
none of these particulars appear, but everything suggests a difierent sub* 
ject.— ^^9$ is rendered by Jerome per ordinem^ and in the Septuagint 
avtf^axa, as if it were a kind of precious stone, as it appears to be in 1 Chron. 
ixix. 2. But the modem lexicographers identify it with the Greek fuxoc 
and the Latin fucus, i.e. face or eye- paint; and even in Chronicles it may 
mean nothing more than ornamental stones. Ludolf supposes the clause 
to mean that the stones should be powdered with antimony. Luzzatto like- 
wise assumes a hypallage, and explains " I will lay thy stones in stibium** 
to mean I will lay it on them. Henderson's version of n^ip {tossed) is 
insufficient, as both etymology and usage require a reference to storm or 
tempest. Kimchi and Saadias apply it specifically to the exile, Jarchi to 
the storms of sorrpw in general. Rosenmtiller explains it as a passive par- 
ticiple put for '"^Dtp, Gesenius as the usual Kal participle of lyQ. It ia 
agreed that npn^ is the contracted Pual participle for i^pn^P, like npij^ in 
Hos. i. vi. 8. — Maurer notes this as an example of the peculiar sense in 
which this writer used the verb Dn^. (Compare chaps. xHx. IB, li. 8, 12, 
lii. 9.) Knobel restricts the first clause to the siege of Jerusalem, espe- 
cially by Nebuchadnezzar ! Ewald, veiy unnecessarily, proposes to amend 
the text by reading in the last clause ^?}?^, thy foundatiom. If this be 
the specific sense intended, which is doubtful, it is sufficiently conveyed 
already by the common reading. 

12. And I will make thy battlements (or pinnacles) ruby, and thy gates to 
{he) sparkling gems, and aU thy border to {be) stones of pleasure (or delight). 
The splendid image of the preceding verse is here continued and completed. 
The precise kinds of gems here meant are not of much importance. The 
essential idea, as appears from the etymology of the names, is that of 
sparkling brilliancy. The exact meaning of 'iy^? was unknown even in 
Jerome's time. Aquila and Theodotion retain the Hebrew word, in which 
they are followed by Cocceius. nilTDfi^ is explained by Aben Ezra and 
Kimchi to mean windows, or other apertures admitting the light of the 
sun. But the modem writers generally make it a poetical description of 
the battlements and spires of a city. — The Septuagint and Vulgate explain 
n^i^ ^39M as denoting carved or sculptured stones ; but its obvious con- 
nection with the verb ^J> favours the modem explanation, sparkling gems. 
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— The last .phrase is a more generic term, inclnding all the others* an$ 
eqcuvalent to oar expression, precious stones. So, too, /)2| may be coUee- 
iiTe, and denote the whole congeries of buildings or their parts; although 
interpreters are more inclined to make it mean Uie outer wall of a fortified 
dty, which is described as built of the same costly materials. But Gese- 
nius thinks it possible that there may be allusion to 1 Kings z. 27, and 
that the clause may represent the ground within the limits of the city aa 
strewn with precious stones instead of pebbles. — The same interpreter 
regards the ? in the last clause as a sign of the accusatiTe, but Eimchi 
explains •? ^9^ as meaning, <' I will change into or render." Hitzig thinks 
it would have been "beqnemer" and Enobel ** pasfender," if the writer, 
instead of saying that their gates should be turned into precious stones, 
had said they should be matle of them. — Vitringa of course puts a specific 
sense on eveiy part of the description, understanding by the ?9 of the 
preceding Terse the doctrine of Christ's blood, by the gates the synods of 
the church, by the battlements its advocates and champions, &c. Lowth, 
with better taste and judgment, says that " these seem to be general images 
to express beauty, magnificence, purity, strength, and solidity, agreeably 
to the ideas of the Eastern nations, and to have never been intianded to be 
strictly scrutinised or minutely and particularly explained, as if they had 
each of them some precise moral or spiritual meaning." 

18. And all thy children disciples of Jehovah^ and great (or plentiful) 
the peace of thy children, Ewald makes the sentence simply descriptire, 
by supplying are in the present tense. Most other writers supply shall 
be, and thus make it a prediction or a promise. D^;2, when used as a 
distinctiye term, means sons; but it is constantly employed where we say 
children, — The common version, taught of God, wluch Lowth changes 
into tanght by God, though not erroneous, is inadequate; since "^^tS^.is not 
a participle, but a noun, used elsewhere to denote a pupil, follower, or dis- 
ciple. (See chap. viii. 16.) The promise is not one of occasional instruction, 
but of permanent connection with Jehovah as his followers, and partakers of 
his constant teaching. That the words are applicable to the highest teaching 
of which any rational being is susceptible, to wit, that of the Holy Spirit 
making known the Father and the Son, we have our Saviour's own authority 
for stating. (See John vi. 44, and compare Matt, xxiii. 8, Heb. Tiii. 11, 
1 John ii. 27.) Paul, too, describes belieyers as Sie^'daxro/ in relation to 
the duties of their calling (1 Thess. It. 9). Similar promises under the 
Old Testament are given in Jer. xxxi. 84 and elsewhere. Gesenius restricts 
the words to the promise of prophetic inspiration, the want of which is 
lamented in Lam. ii. 9, Ps. Ixxiv. 9, and the renewal of it promised in Joel 
iii. 1. But this restriction is regarded as unauthorized even by Maurer. ' 
As in chap, xliii. 9, all the gifts of the Spirit are included. The conse- 
quence of this blessed privilege is peace, no doubt in the widest sense of 
spiritual welfare and prosperity. (John xiv. 27 ; Philip, iv. 7.) Enobel 
restricts the promise to the people of Jerusalem, and Hendewerk declares 
that it was broken in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. To prevent the 
tautological recurrence of T^9» Eoppe reads V.i^ iu the first clause, pnd 
Doderlein in the second, while J. D. Michaelis, for a different reason, 
makes the change in both. Eocher and BosenmiiUer cite examples of such 
repetition from chaps, xvi. 7, Iv. 4, and It. 10, together with Virgil's famous 
line, Ambo florentes atatibuSf Arcades ambo. Such precedents were surely 
not required to justify a bold but beautiful expression from the charges 
brought against it by pedantic rhetoricians. — Umbreit supposes that tibia 
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Terse contains an explanation of the: striking figures' in the one jbefore' it* 
.Hitzig compares the first clause with the corresponding part of chap. lx» 21, 
and diy people aU of them are righteous, which idea is expressed here in the 
next Terse. 

.. 14. In righteousness shalt thou bs established r he far from oppression, for 
thou shalt not fear, and from destruction, for it shall not come near to ^tee. 
An additional promise of complete secority, made more emphatic by its 
repetition in a Tariety of forms. By righteousness, J. H. Michaelis under- 
stands the righteousness or faithfulness of God, securing the performance 
of his promises ; Yitringa, the justice of the government itself; Bosen- 
miiller and the other modem writers, the practice of righteousness among 
the people. The first, however, comprehends the other as its necessaiy 
consequences, public and private virtue being always represented in Scrip- 
ture as the firuit of divine influence. (Compare chaps, i. 27, ix. 6, xi. 5, 
xvi. 6.) — ^The modem grammarians acquiesce in Aben Ezra's explanation 
of U^dl? as a Hithpael form like ^3Q, chap. lii. 6. — Of the next clause 
there are several interpretations. The Septuagint, Peshito, and Vulgate, 
understand it as a warning or dissuasion from the practice of oppression. 
But this does not agree with the context, which is evidently meant to be 
consolatory and encouraging. Still more unnatural is the opinion of 
Cocceius, that P^V here means spiritual robbery, such as robbing God of 
his glory, the soul of its salvation, &c. &c. Jerome arbitrarily renders it 
calumniam. The explanation which has been most generally acquiesced in, 
is the one proposed by Kimchi, who takes P^T in a passive sense, t. e. as 
meaning the experience of oppression, and supposes the imperative to re- 
present the future, or a promise to be clothed in the form pi a command : 
** Be far from oppression, t. e. thou shalt be far from it." Examples of 
this idiom are supposed to occur in Gen. xlii. 18 ; Deut. xxxii. 50 ; Prov. 
XX. 18. But as this makes it necessary to give ^9, the sense of yea with 
Lowth, or of therefore with Yitringa, Gesenius and the later writers choose 
to adhere to the strict sense of the imperative, and give P^ in this one 
place the meaning of anxiety, distress, which they suppose to be the sense 
of ^\f^^ in chap, xxxviii. 14. The ground of this gratuitous assumption is 
the parallel expression ^^ntp, consternation, fear, which seems to require in 
this place an analogous affection of the mind. It will be found, however, 
on investigation, that there are scTeral instances in which HiTUlQ cannot pos- 
sibly mean fear {e, g, Ps. Ixxxix. 41 ; ProT. x. 14, xiii. 8, XTiii. 7) ; while 
in CTery place where it occurs, perhaps excepting Jer. xlviii. 89, the other 
sense destruction is entirely appropriate. On tiie soundest principles of 
lexicography, this meaning is entitled to the preference, and, if adopted 
here, forms an accurate parallelsim to P^ in the sense which it uniformly 
has elsewhere (e. g, in chaps, xxx. 12, and lix. 18), viz. oppression or 
. Tiolent injustice. That the other term is stronger, only adds to the expres- 
sion the advantage of a climax. There is no need, however, of explaining 
the imperatiTe as a future, like the older writers, or of taking ^? in any but 
its usxud and proper sense. Be far from oppression is not a promise of 
exemption from it, for that follows in the next clause, which the modem 
* interpreters correctly understand as meaning, thou hast no cause to fear. 
' The other words are well explained by Enobel as relating to the feelings of 
the person here addressed. Be fax from oppression, i. e. &r from appre- 
hending it. The whole may then be paraphrased as follows : " When once 
establiwed by the exercise of righteousness on my part and your own, you 
may put &r off all dread of oppression, for you haTe no cause to fear it, and 
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\ ijof destraction, for it shall not come nigh jou. With the promise of this 

ielanse, compare chaps. xxxiL 16, and bdi. 12. — Enobel and Hendewerk are 
^aetoallj able to persuade themselves that this Terse contains a specific pro- 
mise Uiat Jerusalem shonld never, be saccessfullj besieged again. The 
. truth of the promise, in its true sense, is vindicated by the fact that it 
relates to the course of the new dispensation as a wholci with special 
reference to its final consummation. 

15. Lo, they shall gather^ they shall gather^ not at my sign (or signal)^ 
Who has gathered against theef He shall faU away to thee. The promise 
of the preceding verse is here so modified as to provide for every possible 
contingency. If enemies should be assembled, it will not be by divine com- 
mand (compare chap. x. 5, xlvii. 6), and they shall end by coming over to 
the side of those whom they assail. This, on the whole, appears to be the 
meaning, although every expression has received a difierent explanation. 
Gesenius gives t? the sense of i/, as in Chaldee, and notes it as a proof of 
later date : to which it may be answered, first, that his own examples 
include some in the oldest books, e. g. Exod. viii. 22 ; then, that the as- 
sumption of this meaning in the present case is wholly gratuitous ; and 
lastly, that it is a dubious question whether any such usage of the word 
exists at all. Cocceius follows Jarchi in giving "^2 the sense of/ear, which 
it sometimes has, e. g, in Deut. i. 17, and Ps. xxii. 24. The Septuagint 
and Targum give it the still more frequent sense of " sojourning, dwelling 
as a stranger," and apply the clause to proselytes. In like manner Gousset, 
followed by Bosenmiiller, understands the words to mean, that no one who 
sojourns with Israel shall remain a stranger to the true religion. Tremel- 
lius makes it mean " contend,*' and Ewald, " stir up bitterness," both 
apparently resorting to the cognate n^} as a source of illustration. Most 
interpreters agree with Kimchi in giving '^l the same sense here as in Ps. 
Ivi. 7, lix. 4 ; on which places see Hengstenberg's Commentary. — There is 
also a difference as to the construction. Luther makes the whole verse one 
interrogation. Gesenius, as we have already seen, makes the first clause 
conditional. Others translate it as a concession, " let them gather." But 
the simplest and most natural construction is to translate "^^^ as a 
future proper. They shall indeed (or no doubt) gather. The promise 
is not Uiat they should never be assailed, but that they should never be 
conquered. — The Targum explains D^^ to mean in the end, but most 
interpreters understand it as a simple negative. (See above on chap, 
lii. 4.) ^(11K9 is regarded by Gesenius as another proof of later 
date, the preposition ri(( being confounded with the objective particle. 
But here, again, examples of the same analogy are found as early as 
Lev. XV. 18, 24, and Josh, xxiii. 15. It is not the occasional occur- 
rence of this form, but its habitual use, that marks the later writers, as 
is well observed by Havemick, who explains the case before us as an effect 
of the pause accent, while in the one below (chap. lix. 21) he maintains 
* that niM is the noun meaning sign (Einleitung, L pp. 198, 222) ; which 
last explanation is still more applicable here, not hy my sign or signal being 
not only perfectly in keeping with the usage of the same figure elsewhere, 
but yielding substantially the same sense which the word has according to 
the common explanation, namely, not by my authority, or, not at my 
command. (Compare ^91^P, Hosea vii. 14.) Hitzig throws these words 
(^O^&cp Dp^) ioto a parenthesis, *< which is not from me," and Ewald gives 
them the force of a proviso, " only not from me," ue. no attack shall be 
successful, provided it is made without my authority. The same writer 
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takes ^ in its nsoal sense as an intenogaiiTe pronoun, while Oesenins and 
others make it mean whoever. (See above on chap. L 10.) Yitringa and 

the English Version separate VSt from the following verb, and take the 
latter absolntelj, ** he shall fall/' i. e. perish. Enobel obtains the same 
sense without a violation of the accents, bj supposing /? /6) to be synonj* 

mens with ^l}?^ ^^, " he shall fall before thee.* Bnt the former phrase is 
determined bj a settled usage to denote the act of falling away, or deserting 
to an enemy. (See 1 Chron. xii. 19, 20 ; 2 Chron. xv. 9 ; Jer. xxi. 9.) 
In one case (1 Sam. zsiz. 8), the same idea seems to be expressed by ttie 
verb when absolutely used. This explanation of the last words is as old 
as the Septuagint (M tfi xaraf su^ovroi) and Vulgate {adjungetur tihi). 

16. Zo, I have created the $mithj blowing into the fire of eoal^ and hringing 
out a weapon for hie work; and I have created the waster to destroy. The 
general meaning evidently is, that God can certainly redeem his pledge, 
because all instruments and agents are alike at his disposal and under his 
control. He is not only the maker of the weapons of war, but the maker 
of their maker, as well as of the warrior who wields them. — ^The pronoun 
in both clauses is emphatic. It is I (and not another) who created them. 
— ^The common version of the second member, that bloweth the eoale in the 
fire, is inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing and accentuation, which 
require DH^ B^ to be construed in regimine, as meaning a coal fire^ in 
opposition to an ordinaiy fire of wood. The same preposition is elsewhere 
used as a connective between this verb and the object blown upon or at 
(Ezek. zxxvii. 9), and in one other place at least in reference to the same act 
of blowing into fire (Ezek. xxii. 21), an exact description of the process 
even at the present day. A similar glimpse into the ancient forge or smithy 
has already been afforded in the scom^ attack upon the worshippers oif 
idols, chap. xli. 6. — Bringing out does not mean bringing out of his work* 
shop or his hands, as Enobel explains it, but bringing into shape or into 
being, precisely as we say bringing forth, producing, although commonly 
in reference to animal or vegetable life. Perhaps, however, it would be 
still better to explain it as meaning out of the fire, in which case there would 
be a fine antithesis between blowing into it, and bringing the wrought iron 

out of it. — v^ may denote any instrument, but here derives from the con- 
nection the specific sense oi weapon. (See above, on chap. lii. 11.) The 
next phrase has been variously understood. Interpreters are much divided 
as to the antecedent of the suffix pronoun. Some of the older writers un- 
derstand it as applying to the instrument itself, bringing forth a weapon for 
its workt t. e, fitted for the work of destruction. Others suppose it to refer 
by prolepsis to the warrior or destroyer who is mentioned in the last clause, 
bringing forth a weapon for his work or use. A still greater number under- 
stand it as referring to the smith or armourer himself. Besides the modem 
English versions, which are either unmeaning or inaccurate, — according to 
hie work (Lowth), by his labour (Noyes), as Oie result of his work (Barnes), 
^ — this class inclndes the ingenious construction of the words hj Ewald, 
hringing forth a weapon as his own work, whereas I made the deadly weapon 
for destruction. According to this interpretation, n^n^ the destroyer is a 
poetical description of the weapon before mentioned ; whereas most inter- 
preters apply it to the warrior who wields it, as if he had said, I make the 
weapon of destruction, and I also make the waster to destroy with it. Both 
these hypotheses agree in making the destruction mentioned to be that of 
enemies in battle, one ascribing it directly to the weapon, and the other to 
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{he combatant. Bat Oesenios follows Jarchi and Eimchi in supposing the 
destniction here meant to be that of the instromenta themselTes, as if he 
had said, I create the weapons of war, and I also create the destroyer to 
destroy them. Gesenios seems to think that this oonstraction is required 
bj the repetition of ^9^^)f as elearly indicating an antithesis ; bnt this is 
eqoally secured by Ewald's yersioD, and even in the common and more 
natural construction, the repeated pronoun has its proper emphasis. '* It 
is I that create the smith who makes the instruments, and it is also I that 
create the destroyer who employs them." 

17. Every weapon (that) sliail be formed agaUiet thee shall not prosper ^ and 
every tongue {that) sliall rise vnth thee in judgment thou shall condemn. This 
is the heritage of die servants of Jehovah, and their righteouenessfromme, eaith 
Jehovah. The common version of the first clause expresses the same thought 
in the English idiom, no weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper, a form 
of speech which does not exist in Hebrew, and can only be supplied by com- 
bining negatiye and universal terms. The expression, though ambiguous, is 
determined by the context. It cannot mean that only some of the weapons 
formed should take effect, — which might be the meaning of the phrase in 
English, — because in the affirmatiye clause which follows, and which must 
be co-extensive in its meaning, there is no such ambiguity, it being said 
expressly that every tongue shall be condemned. Another difference of 
idiom here exemplified has reference to the ellipsis of the relative pronoun, 
which in English is familiarly omitted when it is the object of the verb, but 
never when its subject. Every veapon they form would be perfectly intel- 
ligible ; but every iceapon is formed (for which is formed) would convey a 
wrong idea. — Shall not prosper, i. e, shall not take effect or accomplish its 
design. Yitringa ne)ddlessly supposes a litotes or meiosis, as if the words 
meant that the weapon should itself be destroyed ; but this is not expressed, 
even if it is implied, which may be questioned. — To rise or stand in judg- 
ment, literally/or or with respect to judgment, is to appear before a judgment- 
seat, to involve the decision of a judge. With thee may either denote 
simply simultaneous action, that of standing up together, or it may have 
the stronger sense against thee, as it seems to have above in ver. 15, and as 
it has in our expressions to fight with or to go to law with. The tongue is 
here personified, or used to represent the party litigant, whose only weapon 
is his speech. Lowth translates 'WV^ thou shall obtain thy cause, which 
is the true sense, but requires the insertion of against before every tongue^ 
which in Hebrew is governed directly by the verb. For the judicial 
or forensic usage of this verb, see above, on chap. 1. 9. — ^Hitzig explains 
what is here said of litigation as a mere figure for war, which is 
literally described in the foregoing clause ; and Enobel cites a case 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47) in which the verb itVy) is applied to conquest. It is 
also easy to deduce the one sense from the other, by assuming as the 
interme^te link the idea, not confined to ancient nations, that success in 
arms is a criterion of right and wrong, the very principle on which the wager 
of battle, and the ordeal of the duel rested. But in this case it is far more 
satisfactoiy and natural, instead of making one clause figurative and the other 
literal, to understand both either literally or figuratively as a comprehen- 
sive description of all controversy or contention. Eimchi supposes these 
two clauses to reduce all opposition and hostility to that of word and that 
of deed ; but there may also be allusion to the obvious distinction between 
warfare in its military and its civil forms, or between what is properly 
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called war and litigation. In all these Taried forms of strife it is predicted 
that the chnrch shall be Tictorions. (Compare Bom. Tiii. 87, and 2 Cor. 
ii. 14.) And this security is represented as her heritage or lawful posses- 
sion and as her right, i.e. what is doe to her firom God, as the judge of 
the whole earth who most do right. Lowth and Ewald understand it to 
mean justification : " this security shall prove that God acquits or justifies 
me firom the charges brought against me by my enemies." Yitringa gives 
the Hebrew word the simple sense jim, or that to which the party is 
entitled. The diluted sense of blessing or prosperity^ which some of the 
later writers prefer even here, no longer needs a refutation. The English 
Tersion makes this last an independent clause, their righteousness is of me; 
but this is wholly unnecessary, and affords a less appropriate sense than the 
construction above given, which is the one now commonly adopted. — 
According to Ewald, this verse is an explanation of the promise at the close 
of chap. Hii. Hendewerk goes further, and identifies the heritage of this 
verse with the division of the spoil in that, and the collective servants here 
named with the individual servant mentioned there. Enobel is still more 
explicit, and asserts that the Prophet, having been disappointed in his 
hope that all Israel would return from exile, now discards the use of the 
word servant, and confines himself to that of the plural. The only colour 
for this singular assertion is the fact, no doubt remarkable, tbat we read 
no more of Uie " Servant of Jehovah *' who has been so often introduced 
before, but often of his ** servants.*' It may no doubt be said in explana- 
tion of this fact, that the Prophet has completed his description of that 
august person under his various characters and aspects, but has still much 
to say of his followers or servants. But a full explanation is afforded only 
by the hypothesis assumed throughout this exposition, that the Servant of 
Jehovah is a name applied both to the Body and the Head, sometimes to 
both in union, and sometimes, as in chap. liii. to one exclusively ; from which 
it naturally follows that as soon as he has reached the final exaltation of 
Messiah^ and withdrawn him from our view, the Prophet thenceforth 
ceases to personify his members, and applies to them the ordinary plural 
designation of '' Jehovah's servants." ' 



CHAPTER LV. 

« 

' Bt the removal of the old restrictions, tho'church is, for the first time, 
open to the whole world, as a source or medium of ike richest spiritual 
blessings, ver. 1. It is only here that real nourishment can be obtained, 
ver. 2. Life is made sure by an oath and covenant, ver. 8. The Messiah 
is a witness of the truth and a commander of the nations, ver. 4. As such 
he will be recognised by many nations who before knew nothing of the 
true religion, ver. 6. These are now addressed directly, and exhorted to 
embrace the offered opportunity, ver. 6. To this there is eveiy encour- 
agement afforded in the divine mercy, ver. 7. The infinite disparity 
between God and man should have the same effect, instead of hindering 
it, vers. 8, 9. The commands and promises of God must be fulfilled, 
vers. 10, 11. Nothing, therefore, can prevent a glorious change in the 
condition of the world under the dispensation of the Spirit, ver. 12. This 
blessed renovation, being directly promotive of God's glory, shall endure 
&r ever, ver. 18. 

1. Bof every thirsty one, come ye to the voters ; and he to whom there is 
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no money^ come ye^ buy (food) and eat ; and comet huy, tnlhotU money and 
vithnU prieej vine and milk. The promises contained in the preceding 
chapters to the chorch, are now followed bj a general invitation to par« 
take of the blessings thns secured. Water, milk, and wine, are here com* 
bined to express the ideas of refreshment, nourishment, and exhilaration. 
Under these figures are included, as Calvin well observes, all things essen- 
tial to the spiritual life. The Targum restricts the terms to intellectual 
supplies : " whoever will leom, let him come and learn." The same appli- 
cation is made by ^ben Ezra and Eimchi, and Yitringa admits that the 
language is highly appropriate to the Gentiles who were seeking after wis- 
dom (1 Cor. i. 22). But the benefits here offered must of course bear 
some proportion to the means by which they were secured, viz. the atoning 
death of the Messiah and the infiuences of his Spirit. Among the earlier 
writers, Grotius alone restricts the passage to the period of the Babylonish 
exile. Even the Rabbins understand it as relating to their present disper- 
sion. Grotius's further limitation of the passage to the teachings of 
Jeremiah, as a rich supply offered to the heathen, is of course rejected by 
the modern Germans, not so much because of its absurdity as on account 
of its recognising Isaiah as the author. They adhere, however, to his 
Babylonian theory, and task their powers of invention to explain the gene- 
ral terms of this gracious invitation in accordance with it. Thus Hende- 
werk regards the chapter as an intimation to the exiles that they should 
be freed as soon as they were brought into a proper state of mind, together 
with a promise that when once restored they should obtain for nothing in 
their own land what they could not even buy for money in the land of 
their oppressors. In like manner Knobel understands the Prophet as 
declaring the conditions upon which the exile was to cease, and promising 
to those who should return the enjoyment of unparalleled abundance in the 
Holy Land. It is easy to perceive that this specific explanation of a 
passage in itself unlimited is far more easy than the unauthorized exten- 
sion of one really specific, because in the former case there is nothing in 
the passage itself which can be urged against a limitation which is only 
false because it is gratuitous. The best refutation is afforded by the ease 
with which a thousand other limitations, once assumed, might be brought 
into seeming agreement with the terms of the prediction. If, for example, 
some new critic, still more intrepid than his predecessors, should maintain 
that this book is of later date than the Babylonian exile, having been 
written at the period of the Maccabees, or even in the days of Josephus, 
whatever difficulties might arise from definite allusions to anterior events 
in other places, it would require but little ingenuity to reconcile the fore- 
gone conclusion with the general terms of such a prophecy as that before 
us. The hypothesis once granted, the details would all seem to follow 
of course. The impartial interpreter is therefore bound to resist all such 
unauthorised restrictions, and to give the Prophet's words their full scope, 
as relating to the benefits which God proposed from the beginning to 
bestow upon the nations through the me£um of his church, ^e mixed 
or half-way theory of Henderson, that this passage relates to the Babylon- 
ish exile and also to the reign of the Messiah, has all the inconveniences 
of both the others without tiie advantages of either. — Most of the modem 
writers follow Jarchi in explaining ^n as a mere particle of invitation, 
which is variously expressed by Luther (wohlan!), Gesenius {auf)^ De 
Wette {ha!), &o. Maurer insiste, however, on the usual and strict sense 
of the particle as expressing pity for the exiles {heUf alas !), not only here 
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bat in Zech. ii. 10, 11. — ^V^ is oot properly a participle (thinting), but a 
Terbal adjectiTe {athint or thirsty), Yitringa straDgelj makes it neater 
{omne n/ieiiJi), alUioagh the very nature of the invitation points oat persons as 
the object of address, and although this is the only form in which an address 
to persons coold have been expressed ; whereas, if a distinction were de- 
signed, the neater would, according to the Hebrew idiom, be represented 
by the feminine. The combination of the singular {every one) with the 
plural verb (come ye) may be either an idiomatic licence, or intended to 
extend the call to every individual. — The refereuce to the water of baptism, 
which some of the Facers found in this verse, is excluded by the fact that 
the water here meant is not water for washing, but water to be drunk. — 
And he, after the universal expression etfery one, does not add a new idea, 
but explains the one expressed already, and is therefore equivalent to eren 
he in English. The same remark appUes to the and before the second eome^ 
which is not incorrectly rendered yea come in the common version. — To 
whom there U not money is the only equivalent in Hebrew to our phrase vho 
has no money. Instead of this generic term, Lowth retains the original 
meaning of the Hebrew word, silver, in which he is followed by Ewald and 
XJmbreit. — "^3^ is not to buy in general, but to buy food, or still more 
specifically to buy grain or bread stuffs. It is here absolutely used, as in 
Gen. xli. 57, xlii. 2, 5. Henderson's paraphrase {procure) is too indefinite, 
and not at all needed to remove the seeming incongruity of buying without 
money or any other price. This apparent contradiction was intended by 
the writer to express in the strongest manner the gratuitous nature of the 
purchase. IVine and miik are combined, either as necessities or Inxuries, 
by Jacob in Gen. xlix. 12. — The images of this verse are essentially the 
same with those in chaps, xii. 8, xxv. 6, Ixii. 8, 9, Ixv. 18 ; John iv. 14, 
vii. 37 ; Bev. xxii. 17.— Sanctius, in order to connect this chapter with the 
one before it, supposes the idea to be that of a feast provided in the habita- 
tion which is there described as having been enlarged. Yitringa thinks it 
better to call up the image of a market and a public fountain. Neither of 
these conceptions would spontaneously occur to any ordinary reader. 

2. Why tcxll ye weigh money for (that which is) not bread, and your labour 
for (that which is) not to satiety f Hearken, hearken unto me, and eat (that 
which is) good, and your soul shall enjoy itself in fatr^ss. The gratuitous 
blessings offered by Messiah are contrasted with the costly and unprofit- 
able labours of mankind to gain the same end in another way. It was not 
that they refused food, nor even that they were unwilling to buy it ; but 
they mistook for it that which was not nourishing. In the &rst clause, there 
is reference to the primitive custom of weighing instead of counting money, 
from which have arisen several of the most familiar denominations, such as 
the Hebrew shelcel, the Greek talent, the French livre, and the English 
pound. The essential idea here is that of paying. Bread, as the stc^ of 
life, is here and in many other eases put for food in general. — Labour, as 
in chap. xlv. 14, means the product or result of labour. It is well expressed 
by XJmbreit {euer Ermiihetes). Ewald*s translation {euer Erspartes) rather 
suggests the idea of that which is saved or hoarded, whereas the writer 
seems to have in view the immediate expenditure of what is earned. — ^The 
emphatic repetition of the verb to hear may be variously expressed in Eng- 
lish as denoting to hear diligently, attentively, by all means, or to purpose ; 
but the best translation, because it may be considered as including all the 
re&t, is that which copies most exactly the peculiar form of the original. 
The old mode of doing this by joining the participle with the finite verb 
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{luarkening ye thall hettrken) is at once less exact and less expressive than 
the simple repetition osed hy Ewald elsewhere, although here he introduces 
the woid rattier (vielmehr hdrt\ — The mention of the soul admits of two 
explanations.' We may give the Hehrew word its frequent sense of appetite, 
exactly as the appetite is said in common parlance to be gratified, indulged, 
pampered, mortified, &c. This is a good sense in itself, but less in keep- 
ing with the rest of the description than another which may be obtained by 
supposing that the soul is mentioned for the purpose of shewing that the 
hunger and the food referred to are not bodily but spiritual. Most of the 

modem writers explain ^^?(< as an imperative used for the future according 
to a common Hebrew idiom. (See chap. xlv. 22, and Gen. xlli. 18.) But 

there is no need of departing from the strict construction which makes ^/99 
a command. The promise is not that if they hearkened they should eat, 
but that if they hearkened and ate they should be happy. — Good is emphatic, 
meaning that which is truly good, in opposition to ike no-bread of the first 
clause, which Vitringa and Uie later writers take as a peculiar compound 

phrase like WTW (chap. x. 16), ^^TW and n^T86 (chap. xxxi. 8). Fat, by 
a figure common in all languages, is put for richneu both of food and soil 
(See chap. v. 1 ; Ps. xxxvi. 9, bdii. 6 ; Job xxxvi. 16.) There is some- 
thing almost laughable in Rosenmiiller's saying that the orientals are ex- 
t^mely fond of gross food, when the fiEu:t is notoriously otherwise, and such 
a charge has often been alleged against the Germans, either truly or falsely. 
Luther degrades the text itself by rendering it $haU grow fat. As a sample 
of the opposite extreme of false refinement, we may give Lowth*s paraphrase, 
your soul shall fea^t itself with the richest delicacies, — The application of the 
figures is self-evident upon the general hypothesis before assumed. Aben 
Ezra and Eimchi, who suppose the blessing offered to be purely intellectual, 
apply the first clause to foreign or exotic wisdom {:)n^> PW^p). But the 
hardest task devolves on those who understand the passage as relating ex- 
clusively to the deliverance of Israel from Babylon. In what sense could 
the exiles there be said to spend their money for what was not bread, and 
their labour for what did not satisfy ? Koppe was brave enough to make 
it refer literally to the bad bread which the Jews were compelled to eat in 
Babylonia. Hitzig only ventures to make this a part of the calamity 
described, which he explains, with Gesenins, as consisting in the slavery 
to which they were subjected, not as tributaries merely, but as labourers 
without reward. (Compare Josh. ix. 27 ; 1 Kings ix. 21.) Maurer refers 
the clause to the expensive worship of idols, from whom no favours were 
obtained in ^recompence. (See chap. xlvi. 6, 7.) Knobel sees merely a 
strong contrast between Babylon, where the Jews spent much without en- 
joyment or advantage, and the Holy Land, where they should enjoy much 
and spend nothing. The' last he might consistently regard as a mere 
visionary expectation ; but the only proof which he adduces of the fact first 
mentioned is the reference to Israel's oppression in chap. xiv. 8, xlvii. 6, 
IL 14. A comparison of these interpretations with the true one will shew 
how much is gained by the assumption of the Babylonian theory, and how 
strong the motive must be which induces men of ingenuity and learning to 
adopt it in spite of the embarrassments with which it is encumbered. 

8. Incline your ear and come unto me, hear and your soul shall live (or 
let it lice, and I irillmake uith you an everlasting covenant, the sure merciet 
of David. This is obviously a repetition of the same offer in another 
form ; which shews that the two preceding verses cannot have respect to 
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literal food or bodilj SQbsistence. Here again, the use of the word vnil 
• necessarily suggests the thooght of spiritual life, and this sense is admitted 
here bj Klmchi and Abarbenel. Neither of the animal life, nor of the ap- 
petite, could it be said that it should live. The abbreviated form ^IVl may 
either give the future an imperative sense, or be taken as a poetical substitute 
for the full form of the future proper. The regular construction of I^^? nn^ 

is with cy. That with ?, according, to Yitringa, simply means a promise; 
according to Gesenius, an engagement on the part of a superior. (See 
chap. bd. 8, Josh. iz. 15, zidv. 25.) There is no need of assuming a 
zeugma in the last clause, with Gesenius, or supposing T^ to include the 
idea of bestowing, with Enobel; since the mereieB of David are not directly 
governed by that verb, but simply added as an explanation of the everlasting 
covenant. As if he had said, I will make with you an everlasting covenant, 
which shall be the same with the mercies of David. Of this plmise, which 
is also used by Solomon (2 Chron. vi. 42), there are three interpretations. 
The rabbins and Grotius understand it to mean favours, like those which 
were enjoyed by David. Cocceius regards David as a name of the Mes- 
siah, as in Ezek. zzxiv. 28, 24, to which he adds Hos. iii. 5; but this 
may be understood, with Hitzig, as merely meaning David's house or 
family. The third explanation, and the one most commonly adopted, is, 
that the mercies of David means the mercies promised to him, wiUi parti- 
cular reference to 2 Sam. vii. 8-16. (Compare 1 Chron. xvii. 11, 12, and 
Ps. Izzxix. 8, 4.) As the main theme of this promise was a perpetual 
succession on the throne of David, it was fulfilled in Christ, to whom it is 
applied in Acts xiii. 84. (Compare Isa. iz. 6, and Luke i. 82, 88.) The 
Greek word Icia there used is borrowed from the Septuagint Version, and 
is so far correct, as it conveys the idea of a sacred and inviolable engage- 
ment. That the promise to David was distinct from that respecting Solo^ 
mon (1 Chron. zzii. 8-18), and had not reference to any immediate des- 
cendant, Henderson has shewn from 1 Chron. zvii. 12-14. Thus under- 
stood, the tezt contains a solemn assurance that the promise made to David 
should be fJEuthfully performed in its original import and intent. Hence 
the mercies of David are called sxvre^ i.e. sure to be accomplished; or it 
might be rendered faithful, credible, or trusted, without any material effect 
upon the meaning. With this interpretation of the verse may be compared 
that of Enobel, who ezplains it as a promise that the theocratic covenant 
should be restored (as if it had been abrogated}, or of Bosenmiiller, who sup- 
poses it to have been given to console the eziles under the despondency arising 
from the ruin of the House of David during the captivity, and (he apparent 
violation of the promise which had long before been given to himself. So 
fan as there is any truth in this interpretation, it is but a small part of the 
full sense of the passage as relating to the everlasting reign of the Messiah. 
*^ 4. Lo, (as) a witness of nations I have given him, a cfiief and commander 
of nations. The emphasis appears to be on nations, which is therefore 
repeated without change of form. The essential meaning is the same as 
that of chap. zliz. 6, viz., that the Messiah was sent to be the Saviour not 
of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. His relation to the latter is 
ezpressed by tisree terms. First he is a witness, t. e. a witness to the 
truth (John zviii. 87), and a witness against sinners (Mai. iii. 5). The 
same office is ascribed to Christ in Bev. i. 5, iii. 14. (uompare 
1 Tim. vi. 18.) The application of this verse to the Messiah, therefore, is 
entirely natural if taken by itself. But an objection is presented by the 
act that the Messiah is not named in the foregoing contezt. It is hardly 
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an adequate solation to affirm with Yitringa that the verse most be con- 
nected with the fifty-third chapter, and the fiffy-foorth considered paren- 
thetical. Cocceins refers the suffixes to David in ver. 8, which he explains 
there as a name of the Messiah. The same resort is not accesaibie to 
Henderson, who arbitrarily makes David in the third verse mean the ancient 
king, and in the fourth the Messiah; an expedient which n\ay be employed 
to conquer any difficulty. All the modem Germans except Umbreit under- 
stand the verse before us as describing the honours actually put upon kiz^^ 
David. LOf I gate him as a witness of thg nations^ a leader and comnuuuUr 
of the nations. This is certainly the simplest and most natural construction 
of the sentence, but not one without its difficulties. According to general 
analogy, the interjection \U has reference not to a past event, but to one 
either present or future. This argument from usage is confirmed by the 
fact that t>!7 at the beginning of the next verse does undoubtedly relate to 
the future, and that the connection of the verses is obscure and abrupt if 
that before us bo referred to David. Another difficulty is, that David 
could not with truth be so emphatically styled the chief or leader of the 
nations. For although he did subdue some foreign tribes, they did not 
constitute the main part of his kingdom, and the character in which the 
Scriptures always represent him is that of a theocratic king of Israel. 
Another difficulty in relation to the use of the term witness is evaded by 
supposing ^S, in this one place to mean a ruler (Gesenius) or a legislator 
(Maurer). Ewald's translation of the word by law seems to be an inad- 
vertence. This violation of a perfectly defined and settled usage would be 
treated by these writers in an adversary as a proof of ignorance or mala 
fides. The only shadow of evidence which they adduce from usage or 
analogy, is the assertion, equally unfounded, that the verbal root sometimes 
means to enjoin, and the collateral derivatives r^^S and nny. mean laws or 
precepts. The utmost that can be established by a philological induction 
is, that in some cases the alleged sense would be relevant, whereas the 
proper one of testimony is in every case admissible. If in the face of these 
&cts we may still invent a new sense for a word which has enough already 
to account for every instance in the Hebrew Bible, there are no such things 
as principles or laws of lexicography, and every critic has a full discretion 
to confound the application of a term with its essential meaning when he 
pleases. As to its being here combined with other words expressive of 
authority, let it be noted that words thus connected cazmot alway be syno- 
nymous, and in the next place that the usual meaning of the term, as 
applied to the Messiah or to God, implies as much authority as either of 
the others, for it means an authoritative witness of the truth, and this is 
substantially equivalent to Prophet, or Divine Teacher: an office with 
which David never was invested in relation to the Gentiles. The more 
restricted sense of monitor (THTD) which Eimchi puts upon the word is 
no less arbitrary than the vague one (3^) given in the Targum. — ^^^^ is 
properly the one in front, the foremost, and is therefore naturally used to 
signify a chief or leader. This title is expressly applied to the Messiah by 
Daniel (ix. 25), and the corresponding titles a^voiv and oiX»riji^ to Christ in 
the New Testament (Acts iii. 15, Heb. ii. 10, Bev. i. 5), considered both 
as an example and a leader. — The third name (•^}VP)» oeing properly the 
participle of a verb which means to command, might be considered as 
equivalent either to preceptor or commander^ both derivatives from verbs of 
the same meaning. Now as one of these definitions agrees well with the 
explanation which has been adopted of the first title (wt^nen), and the other 
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with the obTioiu meanmg of the eeeond {f§adtT\ and as the offices of pre- | 

eeptor and commander are b j no means incompiatible, and actually meet in 
Christ, there seems to be no sufficient reason for excluding either in the 
case before ns. At the same time, let it be observed that as n}V sometimes 
means to, command in a military sense, bat never perhaps to teach or give 
instniction, the idea of commander must predominate in any case, and is 
entitled to the preference, if either most be chosen to the entire exclusion 
of the other. — Of the objections which the modem writers ui^e against the 
application of this verse to the Messiah, that which they appear to consider 
the most cogent and conclusive is precisely that which we have seen, from 
the beginning of the book, to be the weakest and most groundless, namely, 
that these Later Prophecies know nothing of a personal Messiah ; which is 
established in the usual manner by denying all the cases sericUim, and 
refusing to let one of them be cited in defence or illustration of another. 
It is proper to observe in this connection, that both Umbreit and Hende- 
werk retain the usual sense of *7fi, and that the latter understands the verse 
as a description of the office which the Jewish people should discharge, in 
reference to the other nations after their return from exile. This is a 
near approach to the correct interpretation, and may be blended with it by 
recurring to the exegetical hypothesis, of which we have so often spoken, 
that the Body and the Head are often introduced as one ideal person. 
This, though at variance with Knobel's notion that the Prophet has now 
ceased to speak of Israel as one individual servant of Jehovah (see above, 
on chap. liv. 17), is in perfect accordance with the general tenor of the 
Scriptures as to the vocation and the mission both of Christ and of the 
church. 

6. LOf a nation {thcU) thou knowest not thou thalt calif and a nation (that) 
have not known thee ehall run unto Hieefar the eake of Jehovah thy God^ and 
for the Holy One of lerael^ for he hath glorified thee. The question which 
has chiefly divided interpreters, in reference to this verse, is, whether the 
otiject of address is the Messiah or the church. The former opinion is 
maintained by Calvin, Sanctius, and others ; the latter by Grotius and 
Yitringa. The mascidine forms prove nothing either way ; because the 
church is sometimes presented in Uie person of Israel, and sometimes per- 
sonified as a woman. The most natural supposition is, that after speaking 
of the Messiah, he now turns to him and addresses him directly. If this 
be so, the verse affords an argument against the application of ver. 4 to 
David, who could not be the subject of such a promise ages after his 
decease. At the same time, the fecility with which the words can be 
applied to either subject, may be considered as confirming the hypothesis 
that although the Messiah is the main subject of the verse, the church is 
not entirely excluded. The construction of the second ^1 with two plural 
verbs shews it to be collective. Lowth's version, the fio/ton, is unnecessary 
here, although the article is frequently omitted both in poetry and elevated 
prose. — ^Their running indicates the eagerness with which they shall attach 
themselves to him and engage in his service. According to Jarchi, thou 
§haU caU means thou shalt call into thy service. (See Job xix. 16.)— For 
he hath glorified thee. This expression is repeatedly used in the New Testa- 
ment with reference to Christ. (See John xvii. 1, 6, Acts iii. 18.) 
Henderson gives ^9 what is supposed by some to be its primary sense, viz., 
that of a rdative pronoun {who hath glorified thee); which is wholly unne- 
cessary here, and rests upon a very dubious etymological assumption. — 
The form of expression in a part of this verse seems to be borrowed from 
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2 Sam. xxii. 44, but the resemblance neither proves that the Messiah is 
the subject of that passage, nor that David is the subject of this. — ^The 
nation means of course the Gentiles. What is said of the Messiah's not 
knowing them is thus explained by Sehmidius. "Messias non noverat 
Gentiles ut ecclesise suae membra acta, et Gtotiles ipsum non noverant, 
saltem fide, plerique etiam de ipso quicquam non audiyerant.*' 

6: Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; call ye upon him while he ie 
near. The 3, as usual when joined with the infinitive, is a particle of 
time. The literal translation would be, in hU being found, in his being 
near* By a sudden apostrophe he turns from the Messiah to those whom 
he had come to save, and exhorts them to embrace this great salvation, to 
be reconciled with God. A similar exhortation, implying like the present 
that the day of grace is limited, occurs in Zeph. ii. 2. There are two 
limitations of the text before us, which have no foundation but the will of 
the interpreters. The first restricts it to the Jews in general, either making 
it a general advice to them to seize the opportunity of restoration (Rosen- 
miiller), or a special warning to those hardened sinners who refused to do 
so (Enobel), and particularly such as were addicted to idolatry. These 
expositions are doubly arbitraiy, first in restricting the passage to that 
period of Jewish history, and then in assuming the imaginary ikct that a 
portion of the exiles were unwilling to return ; ^e passages appealed to in 
support of which are wholly inconclusive. An equally imfounded but less 
violent assumption is, that this passage has respect to the Jews not at that 
time merely, but in general, as distinguished from the Gentiles. Like 
many other similar hypotheses, when l^is is once assumed, it is easy to 
accommodate the genend expressions of the passage to it ; but it would be 
difficult to find in the whole chapter any adequate reason for applying its 
commands and exhortations either to Gentiles or to Jews exclusively. In 
either case there were peculiar reasons for obeying the injunction, but it 
seems to bo addressed to both alike. The Jew had great cause to beware 
lest the Gentile should outstrip him, and the Gentile might be reasonably 
urged to partake of those advantages which hitherto had been restricted to 
the Jew ; but both are called to the same duty, namely, that of seeking 
and calling upon God: expressions elsewhere used both severally and 
together to express the whole work of repentance, faith, and new obedience. 
— Lowth seems to find the common version of the last word {near) too 
simple, and enlarges it accordingly to near at hand, 

7. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the man of iniguity his thoughts, 
and let him return unto Jehovah, and he viU have mercy on him, and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon (literally, multiply to pardon). This 
is a continuation of the foregoing call, and at the same time an explanation 
of the way in which it was to be obeyed. We are here taught that the 
seeking of Jehovah, and the calling upon him just enjoined, involve an 
abandonment of sin, and a return to righteousness of life. The imperative 
'version of the futurea is warranted, if not required, by the abbreviated form 
3^. Even the future form, however, would convey the same essential 
meaning both in Hebrew and in English. The wicked shall forsake, &c,, is 
in fact the strongest form of a command. Way is a common figure for the 
course of life. What is here meant is the evil way, as Jeremiah calls it 
(Ivi. 1), t. e. a habitually sinful course. — t}K is a negative expression, strictly 
meaning non-existence or nonentity, and then, in a secondary moral sense, 
the destitution of all goodness, which is put, by a common Hebrew idiom, 
for the existence of the very opposite. The common version {the unright- 
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eoui man) gives the sense bnt not the whole force of the original eonstrac- 
tion, which is here retained by Hendewerk ((2er Mann der Miuethat), The 
same writer speaks of these two verses as an intermption, by the ^x)phet, 
of the divine ^scoorse. This criticism is foonded on the mention of Jehovah 
in the third person, which is a form of speech constantly occurring, even 
where he is lumself the speaker, not to mention the futility of the assump- 
tion that the passage is diamatic, or a foimal dialogue. It mattered little to 
the writer's purpose whether he seemed to be himself the speaker or a mere 
reporter of the words of God, to whom in either case they must be finally 
ascribed. Hence the constant alternation of the first, second, and third 
persons, in a style which sets all rules of xmity and rigid laws of composi- 
tion at defiance. — The word translated thoughts is commonly employed, not 
to denote opinions, but designs or purposes, in which sense it is joined with 
way, in order to express the whole drifc of the character and life. To 
return to God in both these respects is a complete description of repentance, 
implying an entire change of heart, as well as life. — The indirect construc- 
tion of ^nprp^^, which is given in most modem versions (that he may have 
mercy on him), is not only a gratuitous intrusion of the occidental idiom, but 
injurious to the sense, by making that contingent which is positively pro- 
mised. The encouragement to seek God is not merely that he may, but 
that he will have mercy. Lowth's decoction of the same words {will 
receive him toith compassion) is enfeebling in another way, and inexact ; 
because the act of receiving is implied, not expressed, and the verb denotes 
not mere compassion, but gratuitous and sovereign mercy. There is further 
encouragement contained in the expression our God. To the Jew it would 
suggest motives drawn from the covenant relation of Jehovah to his people ; 
while the Gentile would regard it as an indirect assurance, that even he was 
not excluded from God's mercy. Another weakening of this sentence is 
effected by the modem version of the last clause as a mere description 
.(Lowth,,/^ he ahoundeth in forgiveness), and not as an explicit promise 
that he will abundantly forgive, which is not only the natural and obvious 
import of the terms, but imperatively required by the favourite law of 
parallelism. 

8. For my thoughts (are) not your thoughts, nor your ways my vays, saith 
Jehovah. Clear snd simple as these words are m themselves, they have 
occasioned much dispute among interpreters, in reference to their nexus 
with what goes before. The earliest commentators, Jews and Christians, 
seem to have understood them as intended to meet an objection to the pro- 
mise, arising from its vastness and its freeness, by assuring us that such 
forgiveness, however foreign from the feelings and the practices of men, is 
not beyond the reach of the divine compassion. As if he had said "to you 
such forgiveness may appear impossible ; but my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither your ways my ways." This is the sense put upon the words 
by Cyril, Aben Ezra, Eimchi, (Ecolampadius, Piscator, and Henderson, 
'Thus understood, the text may be compared with Matt. xix. 26. Another 
explanation, that of Yitringa, rests upon the false assumption that the words 
have reference to the Jews, and were intended to correct their prejudice 
against the calling of the Gentiles, as at variance with the promises of God 
to themselves. As if he had said, <* You may think the extension of my grace 
to them a departure from my settled ways and purposes ; but my thoughts 
ire not your thoughts, nor your ways my ways.'* This specific application 
»f the words could scarcely be suggested to any /)rdinaiy reader, either by 
he text or context, and at most can only be considered as included in its 
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general import. Jerome and Bosenmilllery while they seem to acqniesce in 
the principle of the interpretation first proposed, so fkr modify it as to make 
the fiedthfalness and tmth of the divine assurance a prominent idea. This 
sense is also put npon the words hy Gesenias and several of the later writers, 
who suppose the meaning of this verse to be determined by the analogy of 
vers. 10, 11, and accordingly explain it as denoting the irrevocable nature of 
God*s purposes and promises. In this sense, it may be considered parallel 
to Num. zxiii. 19, and 1 Sam. zv. 29, Isa. zxzi. 2, xlv. 28. Bat this is neither 
the natural meaning of the words, nor one which stands in any obvious rela- 
tion to what goes before ; in consequence of which some who hold it are 
under the necessity of denying that the ^? at the beginning of the verse has 
its proper causal meaning. It is indeed hard to see any coherence in this 
sequence of ideas, *' let the wicked man repent, for my promise is irrevocable.'* 
This objection does not lie against another very ancient explanation of the 
passage, that proposed by Jarchi, but maintained by scarcely any later writer 
besides Sanctius. This hypothesis is founded on the obvious correspondence 
of the terms employed in this verse and in that before it, and especially the 
parallel expressions way$ and thoughla, there applied to man, and Here to 
God. According to this last interpretation, we have here a reason given 
why the sinner must forsake his ways and thoughts, viz. because they are 
incurably at variance with those of God himself: " Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; for my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither your ways my ways." Yitringa's objection to this exposi- 
tion, that the fact asserted is too obvious and familiar to be emphatically 
stated, is an arbitrary allegation, as to which the tastes of men may natu- 
rally differ. There is more weight in the objection that the moral dis- 
similitude between God and man would hardly be expressed by a reference 
to the height of the heavens above the earth. But the difference in question 
is in fact a difference of elevation, on the most important scale, that of 
morals, and might therefore be naturally so expressed. At all events, this 
interpretation has so greatly the advantage of the others, in facility and 
beauty of connection with what goes before, that it must be considered as 
at least affording the formal basis of the true interpretation, but without 
excluding wholly the ideas which, according to the other theories, these 
words express. They may all be reconciled indeed by making the disparity 
asserted have respect, not merely to moral purity, but also to constancy, 
benevolence, and wisdom. As if he had said, <* You must forsake your evil 
ways and thoughts, and by so doing, you infallibly secure my favour ; for 
as high as the heavens are above the earth, so far am I superior to you 
in mercy, not only in the rigour and extent of my requirements, but also in 
compassion for the guilty, in benevolent consideration even for tJie Gentiles, 
and in the constancy and firmness of my purposes when formed." — ^In his 
comment upon this verse, Yitringa gives his definition of the ways of God, 
which has so frequently been cited, or repeated without citation : " Yiad 
Dei sunt vel qnibus ipse incedet, vel quibus homines incedere vult/' For 
the meaning of his thoughts, see Ps. xxxiii. 11, and Jer. 11. 29. If the sense 
which has been put upon the sentence be coirect, it means far more than 
that which Hitzig quotes from Homer a>X ctiii n ^ig %^i66w tkg nm^ 
M9W, Elnobel can, of course see nothing here but an allusion to Cyrus 
and Croesus. 

9. For {as) the heavens are higher than (he earthy so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your tJioughis. This is an illustra- 
tion by comparison of the negative assertion in the verse preceding. The 
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Of in the protasif of the compariBon is left out, as in Hosea xi. 2, ?.«• 
zlviiL 6, Job yH. 9, Jer. iiL 20. There can be no ground therefore fur sap- 
posing, with Seeker, HoabigaDt, and Lowth, that it has dropped oat of the 
text in this place. The loll expression may be seen in chap. x. 11. — The 19 
might here be taken in its proper sense of /rom, atoay/ixmi^ as the reference | 

is in fiust to an interval of space ; bat oar idiom woald hardlj bear the strict | 

translation^ and comparison is certainly implied, if not expressed. The same 
comparison, and in a similar application, occars Ps. ciii. 11. 

10, 11. For at/ the tnin cometh cfoion, and the inow from heaven^ and 
thither relumetf^ not, hut wfien it has watered the eartJi and made it hear 
and fftU forth, and hae given seed to tits sower and bread to the eater, to eluiU 
my word be, which goeth out of my mouth ; it ehali not return unto me void 
(or without effect), bui vhen it hoe done that which I desired, and success- 
fully done that for which I sent it. This is a new comparison,' saggested 
by the mention of the heayens and the earth in the preceding Terse. The 
tenth and eleventh form a single sentence of annsaai length in Hebrew 
composition. The one contains the comparison, properly so called, the * 
other makes the application. The fdtares Tl! and 3^C^ strictly mean will 
come down, will retnm, implying that the same series of events might be 
expected to recor ; bat as a still more general recarrence is implied, the 
trae sense is conveyed by the English present. — The constraction of OH *? 
is precisely the same as in Gen. xxxii. 27, Lev. xxii. 6, Rath ii. 16, iii. 18, 
Amos iii. 7 ; in all which cases it indicates the eine qua non, the condition 
withont which the event expressed by the fdtare cannot take place. Hit- 
zig asserts, however, that the Hebrews knew nothing of the rain going back 
to heaven by evaporation, and on this groand will not let the words have 
their obvions and necessary meaning. The impossibility of proving any- 
thing from sach expressions, either as to the ignorance or knowledge of the 
laws of natare which the ancients possessed, has been repeatedly pointed 
oat. Bat it is certainly too mnch to violate analogy and syntax for the 
parpose of involving the writer in a real or apparent blander. — The ttord 
of ver. 11 is not merely prophecy or promise, mach less the command of 
God to Cyras respecting Israel (Henderson), least of all the Prophet him- 
self as an incarnation of Jehovah's word (Hendewerk), bat everytiiing that 
God atters either in the way of prediction or command. — The constraction 
of Vnr6(r -K7K 18 essentially the same as in 2 Sam. xi. 22. That n^^ 
governs two aceasatives is evident from sach places as 1 Kings tiv. 6. — 
The English Version refers {H) to the earth ; bat this constraction is pre- 
claded by the difference of gender. The effect is metaphorically repre- j 

sented M prodaced directly by the rain and snow. — D^Vi? does not mean ^ 

prosper in, bat make to prosper, or do prosperoasly, the active sense being ! 

mseparable from the Hiphil form. The general design of these two verses | 

is to generate and foster confidence in what Jehovah has engaged to do. 

12. For with joy ehall ye go forth, and in peace shall ye he led; the 
mountains and the hills shall break out before you into a shout, and all ths 
trees of the field shall clap the hand. Here, as in many other places, the 
idea of joyfal change is expressed by representing all natare as rejoicing. 
(See chaps, xxxt. 1, 2; xliv. 28; xlix. 18; Iii. 9; Ps. xcviii. 8.) The 
expression go forth is eagerly seized apon by some interpreters as justify- 
ing the restriction of the passage to the restoration from the Babylonish 
exile. Bat the real allasion in sach cases is to the deliverance from Egypt, 
which is constantly referred to as a type of deliverance in general, so that 
every signal restoration or deliverance is represented as a spiritual exodas. 
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TitriDga, with much more probability, applies the woitig to the jot of the 
first heathen eouTerts when they* heard the gospel (Acts ziii. 48; \ Thes. 
i. 6). The rabbins, upon their part, understand the passage as a prophecy 
of Israel's deliverance from the present exile and dispersion. All the 
interpreters since Lowth repeat his fine quotation from Virgil, t/»i hxXiiia 
tnonteSf &c. 

18. InHead of iJic tliom ihall come tip the cypress, and iitetead of the nettU 

sJiall come up tJie wyrtle, and it shall hit to Jehovah for a name, for an ever* 

lasting sign that shall not be cut off. The same change which had jost 

been represented by the shoating of the hills, and the applaase of the 

forests, is now described as the sabstitntion of the noblest trees for the 

most unprofitable and offensive plants. (Compare chap. xli. 19.) An 

analogous but different figure for the same thing is the opening of rirers 

in the desert. (See abore, chap. zzzv. 6, 7; zliii. 19, 20.) For the 

meauing of T^Vjy and ^y, see vol. i. pp. 178, 290. The name 1979 

occurs only here. Simonis and Ewald understand it as denoting a species 

of mustard plant. Jerome describes it as a worthless and offensive weed. 

The Seventy have xo'yu^a. The modem writers are disposed to acquiesce 

in the Vulgate version, urtica or nettle. All that is essential to the writer's 

purpose is, that it be understood to signify a mean and useless plant, and 

thus to form a contrast with the myrtle, as the thorn does with the cypress. 

— Instead of it shall be, the modem Germans as usnal prefer the indirect 

constmction, that it may be, which is neither so exact nor so expressive as 

the strict translation. Knobel makes the trees the subject of this last claase 

also ; but it seems more natural to understand it as referring to the change 

itself, described in this and the preceding verse. Dropping the metaphor, 

the Prophet then says, in direct terms, that the glorious change predicted 

shall redound to the glory of its author. It shall be for a name, i.e. it 

shall serve as a memorial, which is then described in other words as a sign 

of perpetuity or everlasting token, with allusion, as Vitringa thinks, to 

Uxose commemorative obelisks or pillars mentioned elsewhere (e. 7. chap. 

xix. 19). This memorial is called perpetual, because it shall not be cut off, 

pass away, or be abolished. — It will here be sufficient simply to state the 

fact, that Knobel understands this as a promise that the homeward journey 

of the exiles should be comfortable and pleasant {hequetn und angenehm). 

CHAPTER LVL 

While the church, with its essential institutions, is to continue unim- 
paired, the old distinctions, national and personal, are to be done away, 
and the Jewish people robbed of that pre-eminence of which its rulers 
proved themselves unworthy. 

The day is coming when the righteousness of God is to be fully revealed, 
without the veils and shackles which had hitherto confined it, ver. 1. For 
this great change the best preparation is fidelity to the spirit of the old 
economy, ver. 2. No personal or national distinctions will be any longer 
recognised, ver. 8. Connection with the church will no longer be a matter 
of hereditary right, vers. 4, 6. The church shall be henceforth co-exten- 
sive with the world, vers. 6-8. But first, the carnal Israel must bo aban- 
doned to its enemies, ver. 9. Its rulers are neither able nor worthy to 
deliver the people or themselves, vers. 10-12. 

1. Thus saiili Jehovah, jETeep ye judgment (or juetice) and do riglit- 
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^Ofumen ; for near (tv) my salvation to come, ajid my righteotuneas to he 
revealed. The Jews refer this passage to their present dispersion, and 
understand it as declaring the conditions of their restoration. Yitringa 
applies it to the beginning of the new dispensation ; Piscator to the new 
dispensation genendlj ; the modem Germans to the end of the Babylonish 
exile. These different classes of interpreter of conrse expound particulars 
in accordance with their general hypothesis, but none of them without 
undue restriction of that which in itself requires, or at least admits a wider 
application. On the principle heretofore assumed as the basis of our ex- 
position, we can only regard it as a statement of the general laws which 
govern the divine dispensation towards the chosen people, and the world at 
large. The reference is not merely to the ancient Israel, much less to the 
Jews of the captivity, still less to tiie Christian Church distinctively consi- 
dered, least of all to the Christian Church of any one period. The doctrine 
of the passage is simply this, that they who enjoy extraordinary privileges, 
or expect extraordinary favours, are under corresponding obli^tions to do 
the will of God ; and moreover, that the nearer the manifestation of God*s 
mercy, whether in time or in eternity, the louder the call to righteousness 
of life. These truths are of no restricted application, but may be applied 
wherever the relation of a church or chosen people can be recognised. 
Without attempting to refute the various opinions founded on the false 
hypothesis of a local or temporal limitation, it will be sufficient to point 
out the absurdities attending that which in our day has the greatest vogue, 
viz. the notion that the passage relates merely to the Babylonish exile. 
Thus Manrer understands the Prophet as advisiog his contemporaries to 
act in a manner worthy of their approaching liberation, and Gesenius sup- 
poses ^'^ to take this opportunity of combating the Jewish prejudice agaizist 
the calling of the Gentiles. Why this error needed to be controverted at 
this precise juncture, he omits to explain. But this is not the worst thing 
in Gesenius's interpretation of the place before us. After saying that a 
proselytising spirit is inseparable from the belief in one exclusive way of 
salvation, and particularly pardonable in the Jewish exiles, surrounded as 
they were by idolaters, he goes on to represent the liberal spirit of this 
passage as directiy at variance with the law of Moses, particularly as con- 
tained in Dent, xxiii. 2-8, which he says is virtually here repealed. This 
shallow and erroneous view of the relation which subsists between the 
Law and the Prophets, will correct itself as we proceed with the detailed 
interpretation. Q^ipp seems here to be equivalent to n^in, with which it 
is connected as a parallel in chap. xlii. 4, IL 4. 

2. Happy the man {that) shall do this^ and the son of man that shall hold 
it fast, hoping the SalinUhfrom profaning it, and keeping his hand from do- 
ing aU evil. The pronoun this seems to refef to what follows, as in Pa. 
vii. 4, and Dent, xxxii. 29. Son of man is simply an equivalent expression 
to tlie man of the other clause. The last clause is remarkable, and has 
occasioned much dispute among interpreters, on account of its combining 
a positive and negative description of the character required, the last of 
which is very general, and the first no less specific. A great variety of 
reasons have been given for the special mention of the Sabbath here. It 
has especially perplexed those writers who regard the Sabbath as a tem- 
porary ceremonial institution. Some of these endeavour to evade the 
dfflculty, by supposing that the Sabbath here meant is a mystical or 
spiritual Sabbatism, a repose firom suffering, sin, or ceremonial impositions* 
But how could such a Sabbath be observed, or how could they be called 
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upon to keep It, as a condiiion of the divine favocir ? Some suppose the 
Sabbath to be here pat for the whole Mosaic system of religious services, 
as being the most ancient, and, in some sort, the foondation of the rest. 
According to Gesenius, it is specified because it was the only part of the 
Mosaic institutions which could be perpetuated through the exile, that 
which was merely ceremonial and restricted to the temple being necessarily 
suspended. EosenmiiUer thinks that it is here referred to, as a public 
national profession of the worship of one God. The true explanation is 
, afforded by a reference to the primary and secondary ends of the Sabbatical 
institution, and the belief involved in its observance. In the first place, 
it implied a recognition of Jehovah as the omnipotent Creator of the uni- 
verse (Exod. XX. 11, xxxi. 17) ; in the next place, as the sanctifier of his 
people, not in the technical or theological sense, but as denoting him by whom 
they had been set apart as a peculiar people ^xod. xxxi. 18 ; Ezek. xx. 
12) ; in the next place, as the Saviour of this chosen people from the 
bondage of Egypt (Deut. v. 16). Of these great truths the Sabbath was 
a weeUy remembrancer, and its observance by the people a perpetual re* 
cognition and profession, besides the practical advantages accruing to th^ 
maintenance of a religious spirit by the weekly recurrence of a day of 
rest; advantages which no one more distinctly acknowledges, or states 
more strongly, than Gesenius. Holding fast is a common idiomatic ex- 
pression for consistent perseverance in a certain course. It occurs not 
unfrequently in the New Testament. (Heb. iv. 4, vi. 18 ; Rev. ii. 26, iii. 
11). The sufi&x in n^ refers to HMT, and like it has respect to the whole 
course of conduct afterwards described. Gesenius refers to chap. i. 18 as 
a rejection of the Sabbath, and in this detects a want of agreement be- 
tween the genuine and spurious Isaiah : a conclusion resting wholly on a 
false view of that passage, for the true sense of which see under chap, 
i. 11-15, vol. i. p. 86, &c. 

3. And let not the foreigner say, who has joined himself unto Jehovah^ 
saying t Jeliovah will separate me wholly from his people ; and let not the 
eunitcJi say, Lo, I am a dry tree. The essential meaning of this verse is, 
that all external disabilities shall be abolished, whether personal or national. 
To express the latter he makes use of the phrase "^iTt?, which strictly 
means not the son of the stranger, as the common version has it, but the 
son of strangeness, or of a strange country; "9^) corresponding to the 
German Fremde, which has no equivalent in English. The whole class 
of personal disqualifications is represented by the case of the eunuch, in 
reference to Deut. xxiii. 1, and as Calvin thinks to the promise in Gen. 
XV. 6, and zxiL 17, from which that class of persons was excluded. Hens- 
ler's idea that Dnp here means an officer or courtier, is. precluded by the 
addition of the words, I am a dry tree, a proverbial description of child- 
lessness said to be still current in the East. It is possible, however, that 
the eunuch may be mentioned, simply because it stands at the beginning 
of the list of prohibitions in the law. In either case, the expression is 
generic, or representative of more particulars than it expresses. Enobel's 
restriction of the first clause to the Canaanites, who mingled with the Jews 
in their captivity, or occupied their places in their absence, is entirely 
gratuitous. The meaning is, that all restrictions, even such as still 
affected proselytes, should be abolished. 

. 4, 6. For Uws saith Jehovah to (or, as to) the eunuchs who shail keep 
my Sabbaths, and shall choose what 1 delight in, and take fast hold-of my 
covenant, I wiU give to them in my house and within my walls a place and 
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naoM better than sons and than daughters ; an everlasting itame vill I give to * 
htm^ which shall not be cut off. According to Joseph Eimchi» the plnral 
Sabbaths is intended to inclnde the Sabbatical year, and that of jubilee. If 
StDj distinction was intended, it was probably that between the wider and 
narrower meaning of the term Sabbaths, ue, the Sabbath properly so called, 
and the other institutions of religion with which it is connected. — ^What it 
is that God delights in, may be learned from chap. Ixvi. 4, Jer. ix. 24, 
Hos. vi. 6. By holding fast my covenant is meant adhering to bis compact 
with me, which includes obedience to the precepts and faith in the pro- 
mises. The 1 at the begiiming of ver. 5 introduces the. apodosis, and gives 
the verb a future meaning. — ^By my walle we are not to understand, with 
Jerome, those of Jerusalem, nor, with the modem writers, those of the 
temple, but in a more ideal sense, the walls of 6od*s house or dwelling, 
which had just been mentioned. The promise is not merely one of free. 
access to the material sanctuary, but of a home in the household or family 
of God^ an image of perpetual occurrence in the Psahns of David. (See 
especially Psalms zv. zxiii. and xsiv. as expounded by Hengstenbexg.) — 
The use of the word *T^ in this connection is obscure, although the essential 
meaning is determined by the context. Umbreit follows Aquila. Sjrm- 
machus, and Theodotion, in adhering to the usual sense hand^ which he seems 
to think is mentioned as the natural instrument of seizure, and metaphori- 
cally applicable to the thing seized, for example, to a share or portion. 
Gesenius recognises this use of the plural in a few places, but appears to 
derive it from the primary idea of a handful. In the case before us he ex- 
plains the word as meaning a memorial or monument, which sense it seems 
to have in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, perhaps with reference, as Gesenius supposes, 
to the uplifted hand and arm found on many ancient cippi or sepulchral 
columns. But as the antiquity and universality of this practice are uncer- 
tain, and as the meaning j^/oce is admissible in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, as in many 
other cases, it appears to be entitled to the preference.-^^e^^ than sons 
and daughters may either mean better than the comfort immediately derived 
from children (as in Ruth iv. 15), or better than the perpetuation of the 
name by hereditary succession. Most interpreters prefer the latter sense, 
but both may be included. A beautiful coincidence and partial fulfilment 
of the promise is pointed out by J. D. Michaelis, in the case of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, whose conversion is recorded in the eighth of Acts, and 
whose memory is far more honoured in the church than it could have been 
by a long line of iUustrious descendants. 

6, 7. And {as to) the foreigners joining themselves to Jehovah to serve him 
and to love the name of Jehovah, to be to him for servants, every one keeping 
the Sabbath from profaning it, and holding fast my covenant, I will bring 
them to my mount of holiness, and make them joyful in my house of prayer^ 
their ofirings and their saorifiees {shall be) to acceptance on my altar; for 
my house shaU be called a house of prayer for aU nations. Aben Ezra points 
out as a rhetorical peculiarity in the structure of this passage, that the 
writer, after mentioning the foreigners and eunuchs in ver. 8, afterwards 
recurs to them in an inverted order. As an analogous example, he refers 
to Josh. xxiv. 81. — The verb n^, although strictly a generic term, is 
specially appropriated to the official service of the priests and Levites. 
Some interpreters accordingly suppose it to be here said that the heathen 
shall partake of the sacerdotal honours elsewhere promised to the church. 
(See chap. bd. 6, Exod. xix. 6, 1 Peter ii. 6, 9, Bev. L 6.)— To love the 
name of Jehovah, is to love his attributes as manifested in his word and 
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works. (Compare chaps; Ix. 9, IxTi. 6.)— ^i!)/?^ n^^ does not mean the 
house of my prayer , i.e. the house where prayer is made to me, hat my 
house of prayer, as ^V7^ *^*? means my hill of holiness, or holy hill. Knobel 
supposes an aUusion to the residence of the Nethinim on Ophel. (Neh. 
iii. 26, xi. 21.) — Shtdl he called, as in many other cases, implies that it 
shall be so. Our Saviour quotes a part of the last clause, not in reference 
to its main sense, but to what is incidentally mentioned, viz., its being 
called a house of prayer. This part of the sentence was applicable to the 
material temple while it lasted ; but the whole prediction could be verified 
only after its destruction, when the house of God even upon earth ceased 
to be a limited localitv, and became coextensive with the church in its en- 
largement and difiusion. The form of expression is derived, however, from 
the ceremonies of the old economy, and worship is described by names 
familiar to the writer aud his original readers. (Compare Hos. xiv. 8, 
Heb. xiii. 18, John iv. 21-28.) llie general promise is the same as that 
in Mai. i. 11, and is so &r from being inconsistent with the principles on 
which the old economy was founded, that it simply carries out its original 
design as settled and announced from the beginning. 

8. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the gatherer of the outcasts of Israd, StiU 
(fnore) will I gather upon him in addition to his gathered. This may either 
mean, I will go on to gather still more of his outcasts, or, besides his out- 
casts I will gather others. There is less difference between the two inter- 
pretations than at first sight there might seem to be. In either case, the 
words are applicable to the calling of the Gentiles. On the second sup- 
position, which is commonly adopted, even by the Jewish writers, this is 
the direct and proper meaning of the words.^ But even on the other, they 
amount to the same thing, if we only give to Israel its true sense, as denot- 
ing not the Jewish nation as such, but the chosen people or the church of 
God, to which the elect heathen as reaUy belong as the elect Jews, and are 
therefore just as much entitled to be cidled outcasts of Israel, It is true 
that our Saviour uses a similar expression (lost sheep of the House of Israel) 
in a restricted application to the Israelites properly so called ; but it is in 
a connection which brings the Jews and Gentiles into evident antithesis, 
and therefore leaves no doubt as to the sense in which the name Israel is 

to be understood, v^ may either mean simply to him or upon him, im- 
plying vast accumulation. 

9. All ye beasts of the fiM, come to detour, aU ye beasts in theforsst ! 
The structure of this verse is somewhat unusual, consisting of two parallel 
members, with a third, equally related to both, interposed between them* 
It is an invitation to the enemies of Israel to destroy it. The people being 
represented in the following verses as a flock, their destroyers are natu- 
rally represented here as wild beasts. Hitzig and Enobel understand the 
invi^tion as ironical, or as a mere poetical description of the defenceless 
state in which Israel was left through the neglect of its natural protectors. 
It is more natural, however, to explain it as an indirect prediction of an 
actual eviant, clothed in Isaiah's favourite form of an apostrophe. Yittinga'g 
limitation of the prophecy to the subversion of the Roman empire by the 
barbarians, is as arbitrary as its application in the Targum and by Kimchi, 
to Gog and Magog. We have here simply one of those alternations and 
transitions which are not only frequent in this book, but one of its charac- 
teristics, and indeed essential to tiie writer's purpose of exhibiting God's 
dealing with his church, both in wrath and mercy. From the foregoing 
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promises of growili, lie now reverts to mteryening jadgments, and their 
causes. There is no ground, therefore, for Lnzzatto's assertion, that the 
next seventeen verses are entirely nnconneoted with what goes before, and 
nrnst therefore be considered an interpolation. Ewald, on the other hand, 
alleges that from this verse to the middle of chap. Ivii. 11 is an extract from 
an older writer, inserted here in order to have something against idolatry, 
and because the author of the book eoald not hope to produce anything 
better ! As a further illustration of the value of such critical decisions, I 
may add that Hendewerk separates chaps. Iv., Ivi., and Ivii. from the fore- 
going and following context, as a distinct prophecy ! Besides the usual and 
natural interpretation of the verse before us as a threatening, may be men- 
tioned that of Cyril and Jerome, who regard it as an invitation to all sorts 
of men to partake of the Lord's sapper; while Glericus explains it as a like 
invitation to the Gentiles to frequent the temple and partake of the sacri- 
ficial feasts. The same sense was pat upon Uie words by Rosenmiiller in 
his first edition ; but he afterwards adopted a different grammatical con- 
struction of the sentence, beisg the one proposed by Aben Ezra, who 
explains the heats of the forest as the object of the verb devour^ and under- 
stands the sentence as an invitation to the heathen to destroy the wicked 
Jews. The same construction is received by Jarchi and Abarbenel, but 
with a veiy different result, as they suppose the invitation to be given to 
the proselytes to destroy the enemies of Israel. On the same grammatical 
foundation Cocceius erects his explanation of the verse as a call to the bar- 
barians to destroy the corrupt Christians, while Schmidias regards it as an 
exhortation to the church to swallow up the Gentiles by receiving them 
into her bosom I All the modern writers seem to be agreed that the last 
clause as well as the first is a description of the object of address, and that 
the thing to be devoured must be supplied from the following verses. With 
the metaphors of this verse compare Exod. xxiii. 29 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 5-8 ; 
Jer. xii. 9, vii. 88, 1. 17. Beasts of the field and of the forest, are parallel 
expressions. Some interpreters make the one a stronger expression than 
the other ; but in deciding which it is, they directly contradict each other. 
Yitringa*s notion that the one may mean the Saracens, the other the Huns, 
Turks, and Tartars, is to use his own words with respect to Cyril's exposi- 
tion of the verse, '' non commendabilis hac SBtate ecclesias." 

10. Hte watchmen {are) Hind all of them, they have not hnotcn (or do not 
hnoto), aU of them {are) dumb doge, they cannot hark, dreaming, lying down^ 
loving to elumber. The pronoun his refers to Israel, as in ver. 8, and thus 
proves clearly that no new discourse begins either with ver. 9 or with that 
before us, where the large ^ of the Masoretic text, and the space before the 
verse in most manuscripts, seem to indicate a change of subject. But, as 
Gesenius correctly says, the writer merely pauses to take breath, and then 
resumes the thread of his discourse. Many give do not know the absolute 
sense of knowing nothing or being without knowledge ; but in all such cases 
it seems better to connect it wiUi an object understood. We may here 
supply their duty, or the state of the flock, or the danger to which it is 
exposed. ' The diJSerence between the past and present form is inmiaterial 
bere ;. because both are really included, the condition described being one 
of ancient date, but still continued. The dogs particularly meant are 
shepherds' dogs (Job xxx. 1-), whose task it was to watch the flock, and by 
their barkmg give notice of approaching danger. But these are dumb dogs 
which cannot even bark, and therefore wholly useless. They are also 
negligent and lazy. Far from averting peril or announcing it, they do not 
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see it. What is before expressed by the figure of a blind watchman, is 
here expressed by that of a shepherd's dog asleep. O^n is confounded by 
the Yolgate, Sjmmachas, and Saadias, with D^in which might either be a 
participle (seeing) or a noun (seen), corresponding to uratelunen in the first 
clause. The common text is now very generally regarded as correct, and 
explained by the Arabic analogy to signify dreaming, or talking in sleep, or 
raving either from disease or sleep. Some suppose a particular allusion to 
the murmuring or growling of a dog in its dreams. Some writers make the 
watchmen of ^bis verse denote the prophets, as in chap. lii. 8 ; Jer. vi. 17 ; 
Ezek. ui. 17, xxziii. 7. But Gesenius more correctly understands it as a 
figure for the rulers of the people generally, not exclading even the £Edse 
prophets. The figurative title is expressive of that watchfulness so 
frequently described in the New Testament as an essential attribute of 
spiritual guides. (Compare also Mat. xv. 4.) 

11. And the dogs are greedy, they know not satiety, and they, the shep- 
herds (or the shepherds themselves), know not how to distinguish (or act 
wisely); all of them to their own way are turned, (every) man to his own gain 
from his own quarter (or without exception). A new turn is now given to 
the figures of the preceding verse. The dogs, though indolent, are greedy. 
Seveial of the ancient versions confound ^Pj ^jtS with D^;^ ^jtS, hard-faced, 
and translate it impudent. The true sense of the former phrase is strong 
of appetite, t. e. voracioas. — The pronoun n^n is emphatic, and may either 
mean that these same dogs are at the same time shepherds, thus affording 
a transition to a different though kindred image, or it may be intended to 
distinguish between two kinds of rulers ; as if he had said, while the dogs 
are thus indolent and greedy, they (the shepherds) are incompetent ; or, 
while the shepherds' dogs are such, the shepherds themselves know not how 
to distinguish. The latter is probably the true conskuction ; for although 
the same class of persons may be successively compared to shepherds' dogs 
and shepherds, it cannot even by a figure of speech be naturally said that 
the dogs themselves are shepherds. There is no need, however, of dis- 
tinguishing between the dogs and shepherds as denoting civil and religious 
zxders, since both comparisons are equally appropriate to rulers in general. 
Etymologically, n*J may be understood to signify the act of discerzmieht 
or discrimination. Usage would seem to require that of being wise or 
prudent; but its Hiphil form, and its being preceded by the verb to knoWf 
are in favour of explaining it to mean wise conduct, with particular refer- 
ence in this case to official obligation. Their being all turned to their own 
way is expressive of diversity, and also of selfishness in each individuaL 

The latter sense is then expressed more fully by the addition of ^y9<, ta 
or for his own gain or profit. That voluptuous as well as avaricious indul- 
gences are here referred to, is apparent from what follows in the next 
verse. — The last word literally means /rom hia end or his extremity, to which 
the older writers gave the sense of his quarter or direction, corresponding 
to his own tray; and Henderson says that it expresses the extreme lengths 
to which they went in their efforts to accumulate gain. Most of the m^em 
writers have adopted the opinion of De Dieu, that ^n;(jjp means ad unum 
omnes, all without exception, t. e. all within a given space or number, from 
its very end or remotest limit. (Compare Gten. xix. 4 ; Jer. li. 81 ; Ezek. 
XXV. 9.) 

12. Come ye, I will fetch wine, and we will intoxieate ourulves with strong 
drink, and Uke to-day sliall be to-morrow, great, abundantly, exceedingly. 
The description of the revellers is verified by quotmg their own words, as 
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in chap. zzii. 18. The langaage is that of one inviting others to join in a 
debauch ; hence the alternation of the singular and ploral. K^P is not 
merely to drink, nor even to be filled, bat to be dmnk. The fatnres might 
be rendered let tne fetch and Ut tu drink, without either injuring or better- 
ing the sense. The last clause professes or expresses a determination to 
prolong the revel till the morrow. The accents connect Ch!^ with "^ in 
the sense of dies crastlnus. Another possible construction is to make the 
pronoun n{ agree with tA^ although preceding it; a combination less 

incredible in this case, because 7i^) in the following member is supposed 
by some to agree with '^l as a noun, in which case the whole phrase 
would mean exceeding great abundance. Most interpreters, however, make 
^l and ^'^tp both adverbs, although both originally nouns, and constrae 
^eat'with day, a great day being naturally applicable to a day remarkable 
for anything, as in the case before us for its revelry ; just as we say in 
coUoqaial English, a high time, or a rare time, for a time of great enjoy- 
ment. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

The righteous who died during the old economy were taken away from 
the evil to come, vers. 1, 2. The wicked who despised them were them- 
selves proper objects of contempt, vers. 8, 4. Their idolatry is first de- 
scribed in literal terms, vers. 5, 6. It is then represented as a spiritual 
adultery, vers. 7-9. Their obstinate persistency in sin is represented as 
the cause of their hopeless and remediless destruction, vers. 10-18. A 
way is prepared for spiritual Israel to come oat from among them, ver. 14. 
The hopes of true believers shall not be deferred for ever, vers. 15, 16. 
Even these must be chastened for their sins, ver. 17. But there is favour 
in reserve for all true penitents, without regard to national distinctions, 
vers. 18, 19. To the incorrigible sinner, on the other hand, peace is im- 
possible, vers. 20, 21. 

1. The righteous perisheth, and there is no man laying (it) to heart, and 
men of mercy are taken away, with none considering (or perceiving) that 
from the presence of evil the righteous is taken away, Henderson says that 
whether Hezekiah or Josiah be meant by the righteous, cannot be deter- 
mined, nor indeed whether any particular individual be intended. This 
doubt may not appear so utterly insoluble when we consider that there is 
no further reference to either of the persons mentioned, nor anything like 
an individual description in the text or context ; that P^^V? is used generi- 
cally for a whole class elsewhere (e. g. Eccles. iii. 17, Ezek. xviii. 20, 
Pb. xxxvii. 12) ; and that the parallel expression here is plural. This last 
consideration, it is true, would have no weight against Tertullian and 
Cyprian, who explain the righteous to be Chnst, and men of mercy his 
apostles ; but even Vitringa describes this hypothesis as nulkt specie pro* 
hab%lem, and therefore needing no refutation. The terms of this verse are 
specifically applicable neither to violent nor natural death as such consi- 
dered, but are appropriate to either. , Even Eimchi points out that the 
righteous is not here said to perish, either in the sense of ceasing to exist, 
or in that of ceasing to be happy, but in that of being lost to the world 
and to society. Laying to Jieart is not merely feeling or appreciating, but 
observing and perceiving. — Men qf mercy is another description of the 
righteous, so called as the objects of God's mercy, and as being merciful 
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themselyes. (See Mat. ▼. 7.)— The xerb ^P$ is doubly appropriate, first 
Id its general though secondaxy sense of taking away, and then in its 
primazy specific sense of gathering, V • e. gathering to one*s fathers or one*8 
people ; an expression frequently applied in the Old Testament to death, 
and especially to that of godly men. (See Gen. xlix. 29, Judges ii. 10.) 
The verb is used absolutely ia this sense by Moses (Num. zz. 26). — t^^^ 
means strictly in drfavJIt or in the absence of (Prov. riii. 24, xzvi. 20). — 
Most interpreters give ^9 the sense of (hatf and understand the last clause 
as stating what it is that no one lays to heart or understands, viz. the fact 
that the righteous is taken away, Sec, Some, however, translate ^9 /art 
and make the last clause a mere reiteration of the fact twice stated in the 
first. Upon this point Hitzig's version and his comment are directly con- 
tradictory, the former having for {denn) and the latter saying expressly, 
« ^9 here means not far {denn)^ but that (does) ; their death is observed, 
but not its cause." There is also a difference of opinion as to ^i)9P, which 
some suppose to mean because qf, others before (in reference to time), and 
others from the face or presence of. So too the 6w7* is by some under- 
stood in a physical sense, viz. that of misery or suffering, by others in a 
moral sense, viz. that of guilt or sin. Those who adopt Uie latter under- 
stand the clause to mean, that the death of the righteous is occasioned by 
the sins of the people. But why may not this be asserted of the death of 
the sinner likewise ? On the otiber hypothesis, the sense is either that the 
righteous is destroyed by his calamities, or that he is removed before they 
come upon the people. To the latter it is objected by Maurer, that the 
subsequent context represents great prosperity as in reserve for the people. 
But this objection presupposes an erroneous limitation of the passage to 
the period of the exile. 

2. He eliaU go in peace (or enter into peace) ; they shall rest upon Uieir 
beds — ioalking straight before him. — The alternation of the singular and 
plural shews Uiat the subject of the sentence is a collective person. Kimchi 
makes 0)7^ the subject of the first and last members, and regards the inter- 
mediate one as a parenthesis : Peace shall go walking straight before him 
or straight forwards, t. e. shall conduct him or escort him out of this life 
to a place of rest. Aben Ezra refers the pronoun in )r6) to Jehovah, 
walking before him^ ». «. in his presence. (Compare Judges xviii. 6.) But 
the explanation commonly approved is that of Jarchi, who makes this 
phrase an additional description of the righteous, as one walking in his 
nprighteousness, or, as Cocceius expresses it, straight before him {qui reeU 
ante se ineedit). It seems to be added as a kind of afterthought, to limit 
what immediately precedes, and preclude its application to all the dead 
without distinction. The peace and rest here meant are those of the body 
in the grave, and of the soul in heaven ; the former being firequently re- 
ferred to as a land of pledge and adumbration of the latter. Vitringa 
understands this verse as stating the alleviations which attond the lament- 
able loss of good men. Ewald regards it as a kind of pious wish analogous 
to requiescat in pace ! Gesenius supposes an antithesis between this and 
the next verse : " The righteous is at rest (or let him rest), but as for you,*' 
&c. This suggestion is of value so far as it removes the appearance of 
abrupt transition, and shews the continuity of the discourse. 

8. And ye (or as for you), draw near hUher, ye none of the uitch, seed of 
the adulterer and tlu harlot. According to Jarchi, these words are addressed 
to the survivors of the judgments by which the rightoous are described as 
having been removed. They are summoned, according to the same Babbin, 
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fo receive their- pnnishment, bat as Eimchi thinkB* simply to appear 
before the judgment-seat. (Compare chap. xli. 1.) The description 
which follows was of coarse designed to be extremely opprobrioas ; bat 
interpreters differ as to the precise sense of the terms employed. Gesenias 
supposes that instead of simply charging them with certain crimes, he brings 
the charge against their parents ; a species of reproach peculiarly ofGmsiye 
to the orientals. Hendewerk supposes this form of contumely to have been 
selected for the purpose of identifying those who were immediately ad- 
dressed with their progenitors. In this way he ingeniously accounts for 
the subsequent description of idolatry, which Ewald and many others look 
upon as applicable ozily to the times of Isaiah himself. Vitringa and the 
older writers generally give a more specific meaning to the Prophet's meta- 
phors, understanding by the adulterer the idol, by the harlot the apostate 
church, and by the children the corrupted offspring of this shameful 
apostasy. — Instead of sorceress or witch, the Septuagint and Targum have 
iniquity. Grotius supposes that they read n^iy, Bosenmiiller *w\V. The 
Peshito seems to make it a participle of Hf^ {afflicted). Jerome quotes 
Theodotion as retaining the original word onena, which is the common 
text. For the meaning of the word, see yoI. i. p. 100. The occult 
arts are xnentioned as inseparable adjuncts of idolatry. — A grammatical 
difficulty is presented by the Terb n||ri!, where the noun n^lT might have 
been expected. None of the modem writers seem to have assumed a 
noun of that form, although not without analogy. The current explanation 
is the one adopted by Gesenius, which supposes an ellipsis of the relative 
(she who committed whoredom), and a change of construction from the 
participle to the finite verb. Luzzatto objects that in aU such cases the 
participle and the finite verb have one and the same subject. He accord- 
ingly agrees with Abarbenel and Gousset in explaining *^i]^ as the second 
person, the seed of an adulterer, and (therefore) thou hast thyself committed 
whoredom. Essentially the same interpretation is proposed by Piscator 
and Cocceius. — ^Whoredom and sorcery are again combined in Mai. iii. 6, 
and elsewhere. 

4. At whom do you amute yourwlvBi f At tohom do you mlarge the mouth, 
prolong the tongue f Are you not children of reheUton (or apostasy) a seed of 
falsehood f -This retorts tibe impious contempt of the apostates on them- 
selves. There is no need, however, of supposing that they had cast these 
very same reproaches on the godly. The meaning is not necessarily that 
they were whiat they falsely charged their brethren with being. All that 
is certainly implied is, that they were unworthy to treat them wiUi contempt. 

Jarchi gives ^8 ^IS^riH the sense of delighting in, which it has in chap. 
Iviii. 11 ; Job xxii. 26, xxvii. 10; Ps. xxxvii. 4 ; but most interpreters 
suppose the next clause to determine that the words express derision. The 
opening or stretching of the mouth in mockery is' mentioned, Ps. xxii. 8, 14, 
zxxv. 21 ; Lam. ii. 16, and in chap. Iviii. 9, below. The lolling of the 
tongue as a derisive gesture is referred to by Persius in poetry, and Livy 
in prose. According to Hitzig there are not two different gestures here de- 
scribed, bat one, the mouth being opened for the purpose of exhibiting the 
tongue. The form of expostulation is similar to that in chap, xxxvii. 28. 
^-Jarchi supposes the prophets to be specially intended as the objects of 
this wicked mockery. (See 2 Chron xxxvi. 16.) — ^Here as in the preceding 
verse, some regard seed and children as mere idiomatic pleonasms, or at 
most, as rhetorical embellishments. Of those who understand them strictly, 
some suppose the qualities of falsehood and apostasy to be predicated of 
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the parents, others of the children. Both are probahly included ; they were 
worthy of their parentage, and dilligently filled up the nxeasnre of their 
father s iniquity. (See chap. i. 4.) By " a seed of falsehood*' we may 
understand a spurious hrood, and at the same time one itself perfidious and 
addicted to a false religion. 

5. Inflamed (or inflaming yourselvei) Mnong th$ oats (or terebinth), under 
every green tree, elaughtering the children in the valley 9y under the clefts of 
the rocks. Their idolatrous practices are now described in detail. The 
first word of this Terse properly denotes libidinous excitement, and is here 
used with reference to the previous representation of idolatzy as spiritual 
whoredom or adultery. The reflexive version of the Niphal strengthens the 
expression, but is not required by usage or the context. — Q vK^ is commonly 
translated with idols, in accordance with the ancient versions. The objec- 
tions are that ^ is not a natural connective of the foregoing verb with its 
object, and that 7^ is constantly employed by this writer with direct allusion 
to its proper 8e^se {almighty), and in reference to &lse gods only where 
they are sarcastically placed in opposition to the true. Manrer, Ewald, 
and Knobel, have revived the old interpretation given by Jarchi and Eimchi, 

which gives W^ the sense of oaks or terebinUis, as in chap. i. 29. The 
objection usually made, viz. that the next words are descriptive of the place, 
only shews how easily the parallelism may be made to sustain either side 
of any question. The interpreter has only to allege that the words in 
question must or must not mean the same thing wiUi the next words, as 
the case may be, and his purpose is accomplished. This objection is, 
moreover, inconclusive, because it proves too much ; for it equally applies 
to the consecutive expressions in the last clause, both of which are univer- 
sally regarded as descriptive of localities. Hitzig renders the objection 
somewhat more plausible, by saving that the terebinth is necessarily in- ' 
eluded under every green tree ; but if the genius of the language would 
admit of two consecutive expressions being perfectly synonymous, how 
much more of such as really involve a climax — '* among the terebinths, 
and not only so but under every green tree." Sacrificial infanticide is often 
mentioned in the Scriptures as a rite of heathen worship, and especially of 
that paid to Moloch, in which it seems to have been usual to bum the 
children ; but we find the word slaughter firequently applied to it (See Ezek. 
xvi. 21, xxiii. 89), either in the ^ide sense of slaying (Gesenius), or because 
the children were first slaughtered and then burnt (Hitzig), or because both 
modes of sacrifice were practised. EQtzig adds veiy coolly to his observa- 
tions on this subject, " compare Gen. xxii.,** a reference which obviously 
implies much more than the opinion entertained by some older writers, that 
human sacrifices owed their origin to a misapprehension of the history of 
Isaac. The Hebrew 703 is applied both to a valley and a stream flowing 
through it. Jerome has here torrentibus, by which he may have meant 
their beds or channels. According to Yibinga, there is special reference 
to the great valley of Lebanon, between the chains of Libanus and Anti- 
libanas, a region infamous for its idolatry. A much more natural interpre- 
tation is the one which supposes an allusion to the valleys round Jerusalem, 
in one of which, the valley of the son of Hinnom, we know that Moloch 
was adored with human victims. The clefts of the rocks, or clefts project- 
ing in consequence of excavations, is a circumstance perfectly in keeping 
with the topography of that spot. The minute description of idolatry given 
in this passage is exceedingly perplexing to those writers who fix the date 
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of composition at the period of the exile. Hendewerk, as we have seen, 
intrepidly maintains that the children are here charged with the sins of 
their &ther8 ; hut along with this extrayagant assertion he makes one con- 
cession really Talnahle, namely, that the efforts of Gesenios and Hitzig to 
reconcile the terms of the description with the state of things during the 
captivity are wholly ahortive. A perfect solution of the difficnlty is afforded 
by oar own hypothesis, that the Prophet, from the whole field of vision 
spread before lum, singles oat the most revolting traits and images by 
which he coald present in its trae aspect the guilt and madness of apostasy 
from God. 

6. Among th$ imooth (stones) of the vaUey (or th$ hrooJ^ is thy portion; 
they, they, are thy lot; oho to thim haet thou poured out a drink-offering, 
thou hast brought up a meal^ffering. Shall £ for these things he eonsoM 
(f . e. satisfied without revenge) ? Thy portion, i, e. the objects of thy 
choice and thy affection (Jer. x. 16). The word stones is correctly supplied 
in the English Version. (See 1 Sam. xvii. 40.) Others supply places, and 
suppose the phrase to mean open cleared spots in the midst of wooded 
valleys, places cleared for the performance of religious rites. In favour of 
this meaning, is the not unfrequent use of the Hebrew word to signify not 
hairy, and in figurative application to the earth, not wooded, free from trees. 
According to this interpretation, which is that of Paulus, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Riickert, and Umbreit, the first clause merely describes the place where the 
idols were worshipped. According to the other, which is given in the 
Targum, and approved by Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Grotius, Clericus, Lowth, 
Bosenmiiller, Maurer, and Knobel, it is a description of the idols them- 
selves. Smooth stones may mean either polished or anointed stones, such 
as were set up by the patriarchs as memorials (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 12), 
and by the heathen as objects of worship. Thus Amobius says, that before 
his conversion to Christianity he never saw an oiled stone {lubrieaium 
lapidem et ex olivi unguine aordidatum) without addressing it and praying 
to it. This explanation of the first clause agrees best with what follows, 
and with the emphatic repetition, they, they, are thy portion, which is more 
natural in reference to the objects than to the mere place of worship. 

Host writers find here a play upon the double sense of ?y^ (smooth and 
portion) ; but Ewald gives to both the sense of stone {an des Tholes Stein- 

chen ist dein Stein), and makes them the plural of p<D, a synonyme of p^Q 
(1 Sam. rrii. 40). Beck, on the other hand, makes both mean part or 
portion. Libations and vegetable offerings are here put for offerings in 
general, as being the simplest kinds of sacrifice. , There seems to be 
another lusus verhorum in the use of the word D|?|^, which may either niean 
to remain satisfied without vengeance, or to satisfy one's self by taking it. 
(See chap. i. 24.) 

7. On a high and elevated mountain thou hast placed thy led ; also there 
(or even thither) hast thou gone up to offer sacrifice. The figure of adul- 
terous attachment is resumed. (Compare Ezek. xvi. 24, xxv. 81.) That 
the mountain is not used as mere figure for an elevated spot, is clear from 
the obvious antithesis between it and the valleys before mentioned. Still 
less ground is there for supposing any reference to the worship of moun- 
tains themselves. By the bed here, Spencer understands the couch, on 
which the ancients reclined at their artificial feasts. All other writers seem 
to give it the same sense as in Prov. vii. 17, and Ezek. xxiii. 17. In the 
last clause the figure is resolved, and making the bed explained to mean 
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offering sacrifice. Enobel sapposes a particnlar allusion to the labour of 
ascending mountains 48 a proof of self-denying zeal in the worshipper. 

8. And behind the door and the door-poet thou haet pfaeeti thy memorialf 
far away from me thou hast uncovered (thyself or thj bed), and Kast gone 
vpf thou hast enlarged thy bed and haet covenanted from them, f/tou hast 
loved tlieir hed^ thou haU provided room. Interpreters are much divided as 
to the particular expressions of this very obscure verse, although agreed in 
understanding it as a description of the grossest idolatir. Gesenios and 
Haurer explain P'^T as meaning memory, by which the former understands 
posthumous fame or notoriety, the latter somethmg cherished or remem- 
bered with affection, meaning here the idol as a beloved object. The same 
sense is obtained in another way by those who make the word mean a 
memorial, or that which brings to mind an absent object. In this sense 
the image of a false god may be reckoned its memorial* Grotius and 
Hitzig suppose an allusion to Deut. vL 9, the former supposing that the 
idolaters are here described as doing just the opposite of what is there 
required, the latter that the Prophet represents them as putting the re- 
quired memorial of Jehovah's sole divinity out of sight, by going to an 
inner apartment. A still more natural application of the same sense would 
be to suppose that they are here described as thrusting the memorial of 
Jehovah into a comer, to make room for that of the beloved idol. Some 
suppose a special reference to the worship of Penates, Lares, or household 
gods. The rest of the verse describes idolatry as adulterous intercourse. 
DHD rror\ has been variously explained to mean, thou hast covenanted 
with them ; thou hast bargained for a reward from them ; thou hast made 
a covenant with some of tbem. The masculiDC form ni3n is used for the 
feminine, as in chap. xv. 5. Hitzig supposes this to have been usual for 
Vav conversive. (Compare Ewald's H. G. p. 648, S. G. § 284.) The 
most probable interpretation of the last words in the verse is that which 
gives to 1; the same sense as in chap. Ivi. 5. This is strongly favoured by 
die parallel expression "P^S^ nsmn. Others understand it to mean, 
wherever thou hast seen (their) memorial or monument ; others, wherever 
thou seest a hand (beckoning or inviting thee). The sense gratuitously put 
upon the phrase by Doderlein, and the praises given him for the discovery, 
are characteristic of neological aesthetics. 

9. And thou hast gone to the king in oU, and hast multiplied thine 
unguents, and hast sent thine ambassadors even to a far-off {land), and hast 
gone (or sent) down even to hell. The first verb has been variously ex- 
plained as meaning to see, to look around, to appear to be adorned, to sing, 
to carry gifts, whicb last is founded on the analogy of the noun ttyW^J} a 
gift or present (1 Sam. ix. 7). Gesenius derives Uie noun from this verb 
in the sense of going wiih or carrying, and the modem writers generally 
acqaiesce in this interpretation founded on Arabic analogy. By the king 
some understand the king of Babylon or Egypt, and refer the clause to the 
eagerness with which the Prophet's contemporaries sought out foreign 
alliances. Most writers understand it as a name for idols generally, or for 
Moloch in particular. iP^3 is commonly explained to mean with oil or 
ointment (as a gift) ; but Hitzig understands it to mean in oil,i.e. anointed, 
beaatified, adorned. Upon the explanation of this phrase of course depends 
that of the next, where the unguents are said to be multiplied, either in the 
way of gifts to others, or as means of self- adornment. Gesenius and the 
later writers make ^V^f 9 qualify ^n^9 understood as a kind of auxiliary, 
thou hast sent down deep to hell, t . e. to the lower world, as opposed to 
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heaven, of which Moloch was esteemed the king. (See the same constrac- 
tion of the verb in Jer. xiii. 18.) It is mach more natural, however, to 
give it an independent meaning as expressive of extreme indignation, and 
abhorrence. There is no need of ascribing a reflexive meaning to the 
Hiphil, as the same end may be gained by supplying way, or some other 
noun denoting conduct. Maurer wouders that any interpreter should fail 
to see that the simplest explanation of this clause is that which makes it 
signify extreme remoteness. But nothing could in fact be more unusual 
or unnatural than the expression of this idea by the phrase, humbling even 
to tSheoL 

10. In the greainese of thy way (or the abundance of thy travel) thou 
hast labour ; (but) thou hast not said, There is no hope. Thou hast found 
the life of thy hand; therefore thou art not weak. Whether. «;ay be under- 
stood as a figure for the whole course of life, or as involving a specific 
allusion to the journeys mentioned in ver. 9, the general sense is still the 
same, viz. that no exertion in the service of her false gods could weary or 
discourage her. This is so obviously the meaning of the whole, that the 
common version of ^2^ {thou art wearied) seems to be precluded, the rather 
as the verb may be used to denote the cause as well as the effect, t. e. exertion 
no less than fatigue. Lowth reverses the declaration of the text by omitting 
the negative {(hou hast said) on the authority of a single manuscript, in 
which the text, as Kocher weU observes, was no doubt conjecturally changed 
in order to conform it to Jer. ii. 25, xviii. 12. In both these places, the 
verb C^^^^ is employed as it is here impersonally, desperatum est, a form of 
speech to which we have no exact equivalent in English. — Saadias and 
Koppe give n^n the sense of animal or beast, in reference to idols of that 
form. All other writers seem agreed that the essential idea which the 
whole phrase conveys is that of strengtli. Some accordingly attach this 
specific sense to n!?, others to ^^ ; but it rather belongs to the two in 
combination. In translation, this essential sense may be conveyed under 
several difierent forms: Thou hast found thy hand still alive, or still 

able to sustain life, &o. n^C* does not merely mean i% be sick or to be 
grieved, but to be weak or weakened, as in Judges xvi. 7, xi. 17. — 
According to Luzzato, way means specifically wicked way, as in Prov. 
xxxi. 8. 

11. And whom hast thou feared and been afraid of, that thou shouldest 
lief and me thou hast not remembered, thou hast not called to mind (or laid 
to heart). Is it not (because) I hold my peace, and that of old, that thou 
wiU not fear me f De Dieu, Cocceius, and Yitringa, understand this as 
ironical, and as meaning that the fear which they affected as a ground for 
their forsaking God had no foundation. Gesenius and others understand 
it as a serious and consolatory declaration that they had no cause to fear. 
Hitzig supposes an allusion to the mixture of idolatrous worship with the 
forms of the true religion in the exile. With the exception of the last 
gratuitous restriction, this agrees well with the form of expression, and may 
be applied to all hypocritical professors of the truth. They have no real 
fear of God ; why then should they affect to serve him ? His forbearance 
only served to harden and embolden them. " Have I not long kept silence ? 
It cannot be that you fear me." There is no need, therefore, of making 
the last clause interrogative, as Ewald does, wilt tliou not fear me f Still 
more gratuitous and violent is De Wette's construction, " Thou needest not 
have feared me.'* This is certainly no better than Luther's interrogative 
construction of the last clause, ''Do you think that I will always hold my 
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• peace ?" Luzzatto renders *?}3n *? that thou mightest /aU, and refers to 
chap, lyiii. 11. Bat waters are there said to deceive the expectation by 
their failore,- an expression which is utterly inapplicable to the fiedlare o£ 

the strength. Instead of oV^yp) Lowth reads D^^VP^, and hide {my eyes), 
with the noon omitted as in Ps. x. 1. Henderson also thinks the cotnmou 
reading justly suspected, because the Complutension and other editions* 

With a number of manuscripts, read D^yoi. But this is merely the defective 
orthography of the common text, and precisely the kind of rariation which 
most frequently occurs in Hebrew manuscripts. Kocher, moreover, has 
shewn to the satisfaction of most later writers, that the ^ before D^iyD ig 
equivalent to et quidem in Latin, or and that too in English. — The ase of 
n^rj is the same as in chap. Ixiv. 11, Ixv. 6.— The image is identical with 
that presented in chap. xiii. 14. Enobel contrives to limit the passage 
to the Babylonish exile, by explaining this verse as a declaration that the 
Jews had no need of the Babylonian idols to protect them, and aUeging 
that a portion of the captives had renounced the worship of Jehovah be- 
cause they thought his power insufficient to deliver them. In the same 
taste and spirit he explains Q^^VQ to mean since the beginniDg of the exile. 
— Compare with this verse chap. xl. 27, and li. 12, 13. 

12. / will declare thy righteousness and thy works, and they shall not 
profit {oT avail thee). Lowth reads my righteousness, on the authority of 
the Peshito and a few manuscripts. EendeTerk understands IPprlV to 
mean thy desert, thy righteous doom ; Ewold, thy justification ; Umbreit, 
thy righteousness, which I will give thee notwithstanding thy unworthi- 
ness. Gesenius and Knobel still adhere to their imaginary sense of happi- 
ness, salvation, which is not only arbitrary in itself, but incoherent with 
the next clause, which they nre obliged to understand as meaning, as for 
thy own works they can profit thee nothing. Knobel, however, follows 
Hitzig in making Oiy xcorks mean thy idols, elsewhere called the work of 
men's fingers. De Dieu makes the last clause an answer to the first. 
Shall I declare thy righteousness and works ? They will profit thee no- 
thing. But this, in the absence of the form of interrogation, is entirely 
arbitrary. The earlier writers who retain the sense of HjJ^V for the most 
part follow Jerome and Zwingle in making the first clause ironical. But 
this is unnecessary, as the simplest and most obvious construction is in all 
respects the most satisfactory. / wiU declare thy righteousness, i, e. I will 
shew clearly whether thou art righteous, and in order to do this I must 
declare thy works ; and if this is done, th^y cannot profit thee, because, 
instead of justifying, they will condemn thee. There is no need, there- 
fore, of supposing ^ at the beginning of the last clause to mean which, for, 
that, or anything but and. One of the latest writers on the passage, 
Thenius, agrees with one of the oldest, Jarchi, in explaining Uie first 
clause to mean, I will show you how you may be or ought to be righteous ; 
but this is sufficiently refuted by a simple statement of the true sense, 
which has been already given. 

13. In thy crying (t. e. when thou criest for help), Ut thy gatherings save 
thee ! And (yet) all of them the wind ^11 take up, and a breath shall 
take away, and the {one) trusting in me shall inherit the land and possess 
my holy mowUain. This is merely a strong contrast between the impo- 
tence of idols and the power of Jehovah to protect their followers respec- 
tively. Hitzig, without a change of sense, makes ^rV! an ironical 
exclamation, tliey shall save thee ! This is much better tnan De Wette's 
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interrogative eonstmction, iciU they save thee f which is aIio$^iher arbitrazy. ' 
Most of the modem writers follow Jarchi in explaining TV^^P to mean, thj 
gatherings of gods, thy whole pantheon, as Gesenias expresses it ; so called, 
as Maorer thinks, beeaase collected from all nations. (Compare Jer. ii. 28.) 
Enobel denies that there was any snch collection, or that gods conld be 
described as blown away, and therefore goes back to ^itringa's explanation 
of the word as meaning armies, i. e. as he thinks those of Bid)ybn, in which 
the idolatrous Jews trusted to deliver them from Cyras, and which might 
therefore ba correctly called their gatherings 1 It may be qaestioned 
whether any of these explanations is entitled to the preference aboTe that of 
• Aben Ezra, who appears to understand the word generically, as denoting all 
that they conld scrape together for their own security, including idols, armies, 
and all other objects of reliance. This exposition is the more entitled to re- 
gard, because the limitation of the passage to the exile is entirely gratuitous, 
and it is evidently levelled against all unbelieving dependence upon any thing 
but God. — In the consecution of /?n and H)") there is a climax : even a wind is 
not required for the purpose ; a mere breath would be sufficient. This fine 
stroke is effaced by J. D. Michaelis*s interpretation of the second word as 
meaning vapour, and the whole clause as descriptive of evaporation. The pro- 
mise of the last clause is identical with that in chaps, xlix. 8, Ix. 21, Ixv. 9 ; 
Ps. xxxvii. 11 ; hdx. 87, 88; Mat. v. 5 ; Rev. v. 10. — Those who restrict 
the passage to the Babylonish exile must of course explain the promise as 
relating merely to the restoration ; but the context and the usage of the 
Scriptures is in favour of a wider explanation, in which the possession of 
the land is an appointed symbol of the highest blessings which are in 
reserve for true believers, here and hereafter. 

14. And lie shall say. Cast up, cast up, clear tlie way, take up the stum- 
hliryj-hlock from the way of my people I Lowth and J. D. Miehaelis read 
'^^'j (then will 1 say), the correctness of which change Lowth alleges to be 
plain from the pronoun my in the last clause, a demonstration which 
appears to have had small effect upon succeeding writers. — Gesenius and 
Ewald make "V^ impersonal, they say, one says, or it is saitL Yitringa in 
like manner long before had paraphrased it thus, exit vox; and Aben Ezra 
earlier still had proposed substantially the same thing, by supplying fe^pn 
as the subject of "^f^^. Maurer agrees with the English Version in con- 
necting this verb with the foregoing sentence, and making it agree with 
n^^nn, the one trusting. The sense will then be that the man whose faith 
is thus rewarded will express his joy when, he beholds the promise verified. 
Hitzig thinks it equally evident, however, that Jehovah is the speaker; and 
Umbreit further recommends this hypothesis by ingeniously combining it 
with what is said of the divine forbearance in ver. 11. He who had long 
been silent speaks at last, and that to announce the restoration of his 
people. The image here presented, and the form of the expression, are 
the same as in chaps, xxxv. 8, xl. 8, xlix. 11, Ixii. 10. — ^Enobel is not 
ashamed to make the verse mean that the way of the returning captives 
home from Babylon shall be convenient and agreeable. There is certainly 
not much to choose, in point of taste and exegetical discretbn, between 
this hypothesis and that of Yitringa, who labours to find references to the 
Reformation, and the subsequent efforts made by ministers and magistrates 
to take away all scandals, both of doctrine and discipline, with special 
allusion, as he seems to think, to the hundred grievances presented to 
Pope Adrian by the German princes in 1528. Such interpreters have no 
right to despise each other : for the only error with which either can be 
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eborged, is that of fixing npon one specific instance of the thing foretold, 
and making that the whole theme and the role theme of a prophecy, vhichy 
in design, as well as fact, is perfectly nulimited to any one event or 
period, yet perfectly defined as a description of God*s mode of dealing with 
his chnrch, and wiUi those who although in it are not of it. 

16, For ihu saith the Hiyh avd Exalted One, inhahttivg eternity j and 
Holy is hi$ name : On high and holy ivUl I dwell, and with the broken and 
humhit of spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the broken (or contrite ones). This verso assigns a reason why the fore- 
going promise might he trnsted, notwithstanding the icfinite disparity 
between the giver and the objects of his favour. Notwithstanding the 
intimate connection of the verses, there is no need of referring thus saith to 
what goes before, as if he had said, these assurances are uttered by the 
High and Exalted One. Analogy and usage necessarily connect them with 
what follows, the relation of the verse to that before it being clearly indi- 
cated by the for at the beginning. You need not hesitate to trust the 
promise which is involved in this command, for the High and Holy One 
has made the following solemn declaration. — ^The only reason for trans- 
lating Vi}y^ exalted rather than lofty, is that the former retains the participial 
form of the original. The same two epithets are joined in chap. vi. 1, 
which is regarded by the modem critics as the oldest extant composition 
of the genuine Isaiah. J. D. Michaelis disregards the Masoretic accents, 
and explains 'the next words as meaning that his name is the inhabitant of 
eternity and the sanctuary, which last he regnrds as a hcndiadys for the ever- 
lasting sanctuary, t.e. heaven as distinguished from material and temporary 
structures. Luzzatto gives the same construction of the clause, but sup- 
poses the noun 'VI (like the cognate preposition) to be applicable to space 
as well as time, and in this case to denote infinite height, which sense he 
likewise attaches to a^lV when predicated of the hills, &c. All other 
modem writers follow the accentuation, making holy the predicate and 
name the subject of a distinct proposition. On this hypothesis, (^'^'^ij may 
either be an adjective qualifying Cjp^, his name is holy, i. e. divine, or in- 
finitely above every other name ; or it may be absolutely used, and qualify 
Jehovah understood, his name is Holy or the Holy One. The ambiguity 
in English is exactly copied firom the Hebrew. — As d^ is not an ^jec- 
tive, but a substantive, denoting a high place, the following^ (sni;j must 
either be referred to D^i^ understood, or constraed with OSiSf itself, a 
height, and that a holy one, will I inltabit. — Ewald takes T\^) at the be- 
ginning of the last clause as a sign of the nominative absolute, and the 
infinitives as expressive of necessity or obligation : And as for the broken 
and contrite of spirit, (it is necessary) to recite, &c. Henderson and Knobel 
regard n^ as the objective particle, shewing what follows to be governed 
directly by the verb P^^^ : <•! inhabit (or dwell in) the broken and humble 
of spirit." This would be more natural if the other objects of the same verb 
were preceded by the particle ; but as this is not the case, the most satis- 
factory constraction is the common one, which takes H^ as a preposition 
meaning with. — The future meaning given to fi^V^ by Lowth is strictly 
accurate, and more expressive than the present, as it intimites that not- 
withstanding Gh)d's condescension he will still maintain his dignity. The 
idea of habitual or perpetual residence is still implied. — ^The reviving of 
the spirit and the heart is a common Hebrew phrase for consolation and 
encouragement. — Hitzig denies that contrition and humility are here pro- 
potmded as conditions or prerequisites, and understands the clause as a 
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description of the actual distress and degradation of the exiles. — ^^tringa 
ifinds here a specific reference to the early sufferers in the cause of reforma- 
tion; such as the Waldenses and Bohemian Brethren.— -Compare with this 
Terse chaps, zxziii. 5, Iziii. 16, Ixri. 1, 2; Ps. zzii. 4, cziii, 6, 6, ezzzviii. 6. ' 
16. FcT not to etemiiy will I contend^ and not to ^perpetuity will I le 
wroth ; for the spirit from before me will faints and tJte eouU {whieli) I have 
made. A reason for exercising mercy is here drawn from the frailty of 
the creature. (Compare chap. xlii. 8, Ps. Ixxviii. 88, 89, ciii. 9, 14.) 
Suffering heing always represented in Scripture as the consequence of 
sin, its infliction is often metaphorically spoken of as a divine quarrel 
or controversy with the sufferer. (See vol. i. p. 440.) — The verh 
^IPIJ! has heen variously explained, as meaniog to go forth (Septuagint 
and Vulgate), return (De Dieu), have mercy (Cappellus), &c. ; but the 
only sense sustained by etymology and usage is that of covering. The 
Targum seems to make the clause descriptive of a resurrection similar to 
that in EzekieFs vision, the life-giving Spirit covering the bones with flesh, 
and breathing into the nostrils the breath of life. Cocceius understands 
it of the Spirit by his influences covering the earth as the waters cover 
the sea (chap. xi. 9). Clericus makes it descriptive of the origin of 
man, in which the spirit covers or clothes itself with matter. The modem 
writers are agreed in making it intransitive and elliptical, the full expres- 
sion being that of covering with darkness, metaphorically applied to extreme 
depression, faintness, and stupor. Maurer translates it even here, caligine 
obvolvitur. The figurative use is clear from the analogy of Ps. hd. 8, cil. 1, 
compared with that of the reflexive^ form in Ps. cvii. 6, cxliii. 4, Jonah 
ii. 8. Rosenmiiller follows Jarchi in giving ^9 the sense of when, and takes 
the last clause as a promise : when the spirit from before me faints, I grant 
a breathing time {respirationes concedo). The credit of this last interpreta- 
tion is perhaps due to Grotius, who translates the clause, et ventulum 
fadam. But niJ|^J is evidently used as an equivalent to ^i in ^ov. xx. 
27, and is here the parallel expression to nn. Lowth's translation, Zirtn^ 
eouls, multiplies words without expressing the exact sense of the siebrew, 
which is breaths. The ellipsis of the relative is the one so often mentioned 
heretofore as common both in Hebrew and English. From before me is 
connected by the accents with the verb to faint , and indicates 6od*s pre- 
sence as the cause of the depression. A more perfect parallelism would, 
however, be obtained by understanding from before me as referring to the 
origin of human life and as corresponding to the words which I have made 
in the other member. Umbreit's explanation of the verse, as meanbg 
that God cannot be for ever at enmity with any of his creatures, is as old 
as Eimchi, but without foundation in the text and inconsistent with the 
uniform teaching of the Scriptures. . 

' 17. For hi$ covetous iniquity lam wroth and will snute him, (JurtZZ) 
hide me and will be wroth ; for he has gone on turning away (t. e. persever- 
ing in apostasy) in the way of his heart (or of his own inclination). The 
futures in the first clause shew that both the punishment and mercy are 
still future. The interpreters have generally overlooked the fact that the ^ 
before these futures is not Yav conversive, and there is nothing in the text 
or context to require or justify either an arbitrary change of pointing, or an 
arbitrary disregard of the difference between the tenses. — ^^le first phrase 
in the verse (^VV? PS) has been very variously understood. Lowth says 
the usual meaning of the second noun would here be " quite beside the 
purpose/* and accordingly emits the suffix and takes PV^ as an adverb 
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meanbg for a short tims ; of which it can only be said that the criticism 
and lexicography are worthy of each other. Koppe adopts another desperate 
expedient by calling in the Arabic analogy to prove that the true sense of 
P¥9 >s scortatio, J. D. Michaelis and Henderson make one noun simply 
qnalify the other, and explain the whole as meaning his accmnnlated guilt 
or his exorbitant iniquity. Yitringa and Gesenins suppose covetouaness to 
be here used in a wide sense for all selfish desires or undue attachment to 
the things of time and sense, a usage which they think xnay be disUncUv 
traced both in the Old and New Testament. (See Ps. cxix 86 EzaI? 
xxxiu. 31, 1 Tim. xi. 10, Eph. v. 6.) Perhaps the safest and' most satia 
fiactory hypothesis is that of Maorer, who adheres to the strict sense of ^ 
word,*but supposes covetoosness to be here considered as a temotat 
and incentive to other forms of sin. — The singular pronouns his said ht* 

refer to the collective noun people, or rather to Israel aa an ideal person 

"^^pn is an adverbial form, rendered equivalent in this case by its collocation 
the futures which precede and follow. In the last clause the writer sud- 
denly reverts from the future to the past, in order to assign the cause of 
the infliction threatened in the first. This connection can be rendered 
clear in English only by the use of the word for, although the literal transla- 
tion would be and he voent. Jarchi*s assumption of a traosposition is 
entirely unnecessary. Hendewerk*s translation, hut he went on, rests upon 
the false assumption that the first clause is historical. Luther seems to 
understand the last clause as describing the effect of the divine stroke (da 
gingen sie hin uud her). With the closing words of this clause compare 
chaps, xlii. 24, liii. 6, Ivi. 11, Ixv. 12. — Tlie best refutation of Vitringa's 
notion, that this verse has special reference to the period from the death of 
Charles the Bald to the beginning of the Beformation, is suggested by his 
own apology for not going into the details of the falfilment : '* Narrandi 
nullus hie finis est si inceperis." 

18. His ways I have seen, and 1 will heal him, and will guide him, and 
restore comforts unto him and to his mourners. The healing here meant is 
forgiveness and conversion, as correctly explained by Kimchi, with a refer- 
ence to chap. vi. 10, and Ps. xU. 5. This obvious meaning of the figure 
creates a difficulty in explaining the foregoing words so as to make the 
connection appear natural. Gesenius supposes an antithesis, and makes 
the particle adversative. " I have seen his (evil) ways, but I will (never- 
theless) heal him." There is then a promise of gratuitous forgiveness 
similar to that in chap, xlili. 25, and xlviii. 9. The Targum puts a fiivour- 
able sense on vays, as meaning his repentance and conversion. So Jarchi, 
I have seen his humiliation ; and Ewald, I have seen his patient endurance 
of trial. Hitzig strangely understands the words to mean that God saw 
punishment to be without effect and therefore pardoned him, and cites in illus- 
tration Gen. viii. 21, where the incorrigible wickedness of men is assigned 
as a reason for not again destroying them. But even if this sense were 
correct and natural, considered in itself, it could hardly be extracted 
from the words here used. Knobel supposes ways to mean neither good 
nor evil works but sufferings, the length of which, without regard to guilt 
or innocence, induced Jehovah to deliver them. — / wUl guide him is sup- 
posed by Hitzig to mean I will guide him as a shepherd guides his flock 
through the wilderness. (See chaps, xlviii. 21, xHx. 10.) But as this 
does not agree with the mention of consolation and of mourners in the 
other clause, it is better to rest in the general sense of gracious and pro- 
vidential guidance. (Compare Ps. Ixjoii. 24.) Clericus renders it feci 
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quieaeere, in reference to the rest of the exiles in their own land. This 
interpretation, which is mentioned although not approved bj Jarchi, sup- 
poses an arbitrary change at least of Towels, so as to derive the word from 
m. — The promise to restore consolation implies not only that it had been 
once ex^oyed, but also that it should oompenscUe for the' intervening sorrows, 
as the Hebrew word means properly to make good, or indemnify. — The 
addition of the words and to his mourners has led to a dispute among inter- 
preters, whether the writer had in mind two distinct classes of sufferers, or 
only one. Cocceius adopts the former supposition, and assumes a distinc- 
tion in the church itself. Others understand by hw mourners those who 
mourned for him, and Henderson applies it specifically to the heathen 
proselytes who sympathised with Israel in exile. Hitzig and Ejiobel under- 
stand the ^ as meaning and specially, because those who suffered most 
were most in need of consolation. Perhaps it would bo still more datis- 
factoiy to make these words explanatory of the v, to him, t. e. to his 
mourners. Whether these were but a part, or coextensive with the whole, 
the form of expression then leaves undecided. Luzzatto gets rid of the 
difficulty by connecting these words with the next verse, '*and for bis 
mourners I create," &c. Eoppe throws not only this verse and the next, 
but also the one following, into one sentence, inaking this the expression 
of a wish, and the next a continuation of it. "I saw his ways, and would 
have healed him, guided him, consoled him and his mourners, creating, 
&c. ; but the wicked are like the troubled sea," &o. This is ingenious, but 
t-oo artificial and refined to be good Hebrew. Yitringa sees a special con- 
nection between this verse and the supplication of the Austrian nobles to 
the Emperor Ferdinand in 1541. 

19. Creating the fruit of the lips, Peace^ peace to the far off and to the 
near, saith Jehovali, and I heal him. Luzzatto adds to this verse the con- 
cluding words of ver. 18, ** and for his mourners I create," &c. This, 
besides the arbitraiy chans^e in the traditional arrangement of the text, 
requires the participle Kf^^ to be taken as an independent verb, which, 
although a possible construction, is not to be assumed without necessity. 
The usual construction connects Klia with Jehovah as the subject of the 
foregoing verse. — The fruit or product of the lips is speech, and creating, 
as usual, implies almighty power and a new effect. Bosenmiiller under- 
stands the clause to mean that nothing shall be uttered by the following 
proclamation, " Peace, peace," &c. Gesenius understands by the fruit of 
the lips praise or thanksgiving, as in Heb. xiii. 15, and Hosea xiv. 8. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the promise which Jehovah had given, and 
would certainly fulfil. — By the far and near Henderson understands the 
Jews and Gentiles. (Compare Acts x. 86, £ph. ii. 17.) Jarchi and 
Enobel explain it to mean all the Jews wherever scattered (chap, xliii. 5-7, 
yliT, 12). The Targum makes the distinction an internal one, — ^the just 
who have kept the law, and sinners who have returned to it by sincere re- 
pentance. Kimchi in like manner understands the words as abolishing all 

' difference between the earlier and later converts, an idea similar to that 
embodied in our Saviour's parable of the labourers in the vineyard. Hitzig 
directs attention to the wav in which the writer here comes back to the 
banning of ver. 18, as an observable rhetorical beauty. — ^The present 
form is used above in the translation of the last verb, because it is doubtful 
whether the Yav has a conversive influence when separated so far from the 
futures of the foregoing verse. 

20. And the wicked {are) like Hie troubled sea^for rest it cxmnotf and it$ 
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icottfTf cast up mire and dirt. Koppe's annatnral consiractioii of this Terse 
as the apodosis of a sentence heginning in ver. 18 has abeadj been refuted. 
Interpreters are commonly agreed in making it a iieeessaiy limitation of the 
foregoing promise to its proper objects.' Hitzig regards it as a mere intro- 
' daemon to the next verse. There is a force in the onginsl which cannot 
be retained in a translation, arising from the etymological affinity between 
the words translated wicked^ troubled^ and cast up. Among the Tarioos 
epithets applied to sinners, the one here ased is that which originally 
signifies their torbolence or restlessness. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. ii. 1.) 
Henderson's strange version of the first claose {atjfor the wicked they are 
each tossed about like the sea tchtch cannot rest) seems to be founded upon 
some mistaken view of the construction, and is certainly not worth pur* 
chasing by a violation of the accents. — Hendewerk's version of the clause 
is peculiar only in the use of the indefinite expression a sea. Gesenius in 
his Lexicon makes this one of the cases in which ^9 retains its original 
meaning as a relative pronoan, like tlve troubled sea which cannot rest. The 
English Version and some others take it as a particle of time {when it can- 
not rest). All the latest German writers follow Lowth in giving it its usual 
sense of for because. The only objection to this version, Uiat it appears to 
* make the sea itself the subject of comparison, Knobel ingeniously removes 
by adding, '* any more than you can." The future form ^?)^ implies that 
such will be the case hereafter as it has been heretofore, which is sufficiently 
expressed by the reference to faturity in our verb can. The Vav conversive 
prefixed to the last verb merely shews its dependence on the one before it, 
as an effect upon its cause, or a consequent upon its antecedent. Its 
waters cannot rest, and (so or therefore) they cast up mire and mud. 
Lowth*s version of this last claase is more than usually plain and vigorous : 
its waters work up mire and filth. The verb means strictly to expel or 
drive out, and is therefore happily descriptive of the natural process here 
referred to. There seems to be allusion to this verse in the xufutra ay^ia 
SaXatfffi}; of Jude 18. Most of the later writers have repeated the fine 
parallel which Clericus quotes from Ovid : 

Cnmqne sit hibemis agitatnm flnctibns SBqnor, 
Pectora rant ipso turbidiora mari. 

21. There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked, Gesenius has^r 
the wicked, i. e. in reserve for them. Ewald follows 'Luther in exchanging 
the oriental for an occidental idiom, the wicked have no Mac^, which, although 
perfectly correct in sense, is an enfeebling deviation m>m the Hebrew col- 
location and construction. That j^Mce is here to be taken in its strict 
sense, and not in that of welfare or prosperity, is clear firom the comparison 
in the preceding verse. Twenty-two manuscripts assimilate this verse to 
chap, xlviii. 22 by reading n)n^ for ^QP^. The Alexandrian text of the 
Septuagint combines both readings, xufio^ 6 ^$6g. So too Jerome has Do- 
minids Deus, which Grotius thii^ onght to be read Dominus meue^ not 
observing that the form of expression wonld still be different from that of 
^ the original. It is somewhat surprising that the " higher criticism ** haa 
not detected in this repetition a marginal gloss, or the assimilating hand of 
some redactor. But even Hitzig zeidously contends, without sn adversary, 
that the verse is genuine both here and in chap, xlviii. 22, and that its 
studied repetition proves the unity and chronological arrangement of the 
whole book. The only wonder is that in a hundred cases more or less 
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analogoas, the same kind of reasoning is rejected as beneath refhtation. 
This verse, according to the theory of Buckert, Hitzig, and Haveinick, 
closes the second great division of the Later Prophecies. For the true 
sense of the words themselves, see above, on chap, zlviii. 22. 

CHAPTER LVIIL 

The rejection of Israel as a nation is the just reward of their mifaithful- 
ness, ver. 1. Their religions services are hypocritical, ver. 2. Their ; 

mortifications and austerities are nullified by accompanying wickedness, j 

vers. 8-5. They should have been connected with Uie opposite virtues, 
vers. 6, 7. In that case they would have continued to enjoy the divine 
favoor, vers. 8, 9. They are still invited to make trial of this course, with 
an ample promise of prosperity and blessing to encourage them, vers. 10-14. 

1. Cry with the ihroatj spare not, like the trumpet raue thy voice, and 
teU to my people Vieir tranagression and to tlis Jiouse of Jacob their eins. 
Although this may be conveniently assigned as the beginning of the third 
part, according to the theoxy propounded in the Introduction, it is really, 
as Enobel well observes, a direct continuation of the previous discourse. 
Ewald's suggestion that the latter may have produced some efiect upon the 
people before this was uttered, rests on a supposition which has probably 
no foundation in fact. The utmost that can be conceded is that the 
Prophet, after a brief pause, recommences his discourse precisely at the 
point where he suspended it. — The object of address is the Prophet him- 
self, as expressed in the Targum, and by Saadias (he said to me). That 
he is here viewed as the representative of prophets or ministers in general, 
is not a natural or necessary inference. Crying with the throat or from 
the lungs is here opposed to a simple motion of the lips and tongue. (See 
1 Sam. i. 18.) The common version {cry aloud) is therefore substantially 
correct, though somewhat vague. The Septuagint in like manner para- 
phrases it h icy(v7. The Vulgate omits it altogether. J. D. Michaelis 
reads, as hud aa thou canst. The positive command is enforced by the 
negative one, epare not, as in chap. liv. 2. The comparison with a trumpet 
is of frequent occurrence in the Book of Revelations. (See e.g. i. 10, 
iv. 1.) The loudness of the call is intended to suggest the importance of 
the subject, and perhaps the insensibility of those to be convinced. The 
Prophet here seems to turn away from avowed apostates to hypocritical 
professors of the truth. The restriction of the verse to Isaiah's contem- 
poraries by the rabbins, Grotius, and Piscator, and to the Jews of the 
Babylonish exile by Sanctius and the modem writers, is as perfectly gratu- 
itous as its restriction by Eusebius and Jerome to the Pharisees of Christ's 
time, and by Yitringa to the Protestant Churches at the decline of the 
Reformation. The points of similarity with all or any of these periods 
arise from its being a description of what often has occurred and will occur 
again. It was important that a phase of human history so real and impor-^ 
tant should form a part of this prophetic picture, and accordingly it has 
not been forgotten. 

2. And me day (hy) day they wUl eeek, and tJie knowledge of my ways 
they loill delight in (or desire)^ like a nation which has done right and the 
judgment of its God has not forsaken; they wHl ask of me righteous judg- 
ments, the approach to Ood (or qfOod) they will delight in (or desire). The 
older writers take, this to oe a description of hypocrisy, as practised in 
a formal seeking («. e. worshipping) of God, and a professed desire to know 
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his waj8 (t. 6. the doctrines and duties of t&e true religion), the external 
appearance of a just and godly people, who delight in nothing more than in 
drawing near to God {i.e, in worship and conunanioa with him). Cocceios 
and Yitringa, while they differ on some minor qaestions, e. g, whether seek- 
ing denotes consultation or worship, or includes them both, agree as to the 
main points of the exposition which has just been given. But Gesenios 
and all the later German writers put a very different sense upon the pas- 
sage. They apply it not to hypocritical formality, but to a discontented 
and incredulous impatience of delay in the fulfilment of God's promises. 
According to this view of the matter, seeking God daily, means importunate 
solicitation ; delight in the knowledge of his ways, is eager curiosity 
to know his providential plans and purposes ; the judgments of righteous- 
ness which they demand are either saving judgments for themselves, or 
destroying judgments for their enemies ; the approach which they desire 
is not their own approach to God, but his approach to them for their deli- 
verance; and the words like a nation, &c., are descriptive not of a simulated 
piety, but of a self-righteous belief that by their outward services they had 
acquired a meritorious claim to the divine interposition in their favour. It 
is somewhat remarkable that a sentence of such length should, without vio- 
lence, admit of two interpretations so entirely different, and the wonder is 
enhanced by the fact that both the senses may be reconciled with the ensuing 
context. The only arguments which seem to be decisive in favour of the 
first, are its superior simplicity and the greater readiness with which it is 
suggested to most readers by the language of the text itself, together with 
the fact that it precludes the necessity of limiting the word to the Baby- 
lonish exile, for which limitation there is no ground either in the text or 
context. The objection to the modem explanation, founded on the sense 
which it attaches to the verb f Sn, is met by the analogous use of the verb 
love in Ps. zl. 17, Ixx. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8. — ^Luther understands the last 
clause as accusing them of wishing to contend with God, and venturing to 
charge him with injustice. 

8. Wliy have tee /anted and thou hast not seen (it), afflicted our soul (or 
ounelves) and thou ioilt not know {it)f Behold, in the day of your fasi ye 
wHlfind pleasure, and aU your labours ye will exact. The two interpreta- 
tions which have been propounded of Uie foregoing verse agree in making 
this a particular exemplification of the people's self-iighteous confidence in 
the meritorious efficacy of their outward services. The first clause contains 
their complaint, and the last the Prophet's answer. This relation of the 
clauses Saadias points out by prefixing to one the words "they say," and 
and to the other "Prophet, answer them." Cocceius and Yitringa suppose 
fjEisting to be here used in a wide sense for the whole routine of ceremonial 
services. The same end is attained by adhering to the strict sense, but 
supposing what it said of this one instance to be applicable to the others. 
The structure of the first clause is like that in chaps, v. 4, 1. 2. In our 
idiom the idea would be naturally thus expressed. Why dost thou not see 
when we feist, or recognise our merit when we mortify ourselves before 
thee? The word ^^ here may either mean the appetite, or the soul as 
distinguished from the body, or it may supply the place of the reflexive 
pronoun self, which is entitled to the preference, because the context shews 
that their mortifications were not of a spiritual but of a corporeal nature. , 
The combination of the preterite (Jiast not seen) and the future {yoili not 
hnow) includes all time. The clause describes Jehovah as indifferent and 
inattentive to their laboured austerities. The reason given is analogous to- 
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ihiBit for the rejection of their sacrifices in chap. i. 11-18, Tiz. the combina- 
tion of their formal service with unhallowed practice. The precise nature 
of the alleged abuse depends upon the sense of the word f^. Gesenius 
and most later writers understand it to mean business, as in chap. xliv. 28, 
liii. 10, and explain the whole clause as a declaration, that on days set 
apart for fastmg they were accustomed to pursue their usual employments, 
or as Henderson expresses it, to ** attend to business." But this explana- 
tion of the word, as we have seen before, is perfectly gratuitous. If 'we 
take it in its usual and proper sense, the meaning of the clause is that they 
made their pretended self-denial a means or an occasion of sinful gratifica- 
tion. J. D. Michaelis supposes the specific pleasure meant to be that 
afforded by the admiration of their superior goodness by the people. But 
this is a needless limitation of the language, which may naturally be applied 
to all kinds of enjoyment, inconsistent with the mortifying humiliation 
which is inseparable from right fasting. — ^The remaining member of the 
sentence has been still more variously explained. According to the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate, it charges them with specially oppressing their dependents 
(u«o;^fi^/6v; and ixtljwtoB) at such times. Luther agrees with Symmachus 
in supposing a particular allusion to the treatment of debtors. Gesenius 
in his Commentary, Umbreit, and De Wette, prefer the specific sense of 
labourers or workmen forced to toil on fia^st-days as at others times. 
Maurer, Hitzig, and Gesenius in his Thesaurus, coincide with the English 
Version in the sense, ye exact all your Icd)ours, %. e. all the labour due to 
you from your dependt-nts. As these substitute labours for labourers, so 
the Rabbins debts for debtors. Aben Ezra uses the expression mamnwn^ 
which may mean your gains or profits ; but 3isy, as Maurer well observes, 
does not signify emolument in general, but hard-earned wages, as appears 
both from etymology and usage. (See Prov. v. 10, x. 22; Ps. cxxvii. 2.) 
J. D. Michaelis ingeniously explains the clause as meaning that they de- 
manded of God himself a reward for their meritorious services. — On the 
stated fiists of the Old Testament, see Jer. xxxvi. 9, Zech. vii. 8, viii. 19. 
According to Luzzatto, D)V originally signifies the convocation of the people 
for prayer and preaching; so that when Jezebel required a fast to be pro- 
claimed, Naboth was set on high among the people, t . e, preached against 
idolatry, on which pretext he was afterwards accused of having blasphemed 
God and the king. (1 Kings xxi. 9-18.) 

4. Beholdf for itri/e and eontention ye will faet, and to emtte with the Jut 
ofwickedneet; ye shall not (or ye will not) fast Uhday (so as) to make your 
voice heard on high. Some understond this as a further reason why their 
&8ts were not acceptable to God; others suppose the same to be continued, 
and refer what is here said to the maltreatment of the labourers or debtors 
mentioned in the verse preceding. Gesenius tmderstands the / in the first 
danse as expressive merely of an accompanying circumstance, ye fast with 
strife and quarrel. But Maurer and the later writers, more consistently 
with usage, understand it as denoting the effect, either simply so consi- 
dered, or as the end deliberately aimed at. J. D. Michaelis tells a story of 
a lady who was never known to scold her servants so severely as on fiist 
days, which he says agrees well with physiological principles and facts t 
Vitringa applies this clause to the doctrinal divisions among Protestants, 
, and more particularly to the controversies in the Church of Holland on the 
subject of grace and predestination. To smite with the fist of wickedness 
is a periphrasis for fighting, no doubt borrowed from the provision of the 
law in £xod« xxi. 18. — Luther and other earlv writers understand the last 
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clanse as a probibition of noisy qnarrels, to make the voice heard on high, 
being taken as equivalent to letting it be heard in the street (chap. zlii. 8). 
Yitringa and the later writers give it a meaning altogether different, by 
taking oVutf in the sense of heaven (chap. Ivii. 15), and the whole elanse 
as a declaration that such fasting wonld not have the desired effect of gain- 
ing audience and acceptance for their prayers. (See Joel i. 14, ii. 12). All 
the modem writers make 0^*1 synonymous with Q^n to-day^ as in 1 Kings 
1. 81. Jarchi*s explanation, as the day ^ (ougbt to be kept) involves a harsh 
ellipsis and is contrary to usage. — lostead of K? ysn, Lowth reads v no 7^ Bn, 
and translates '* to smite with the fist the poor ; wherefore fast ye unto me 
in this manner?*' The only authority for this pretended emendation is the 
ravti^hf hart (tM of the Septuagint Version, and the strange idea that it 
«« gives a much better sense than the present reading of the Hebrew." 

5. ShaU it he like this, the faet that I will choose, the day of man^t hum- 
bling himself f Is it to hany his head like a hulrtuh and make sackcloth and 
ashes his bed ? Wilt thou call this a fast, and a day of acceptance (an accept- 
able day) to Jehovah? The general meaning of this verse is clear, although 
its structure and particular expressions are marked with a stroog idiomatic 
peculiarity which makes exact translation very difficult. The interrogative 
form, as in many other cases, implies strong negation mlogled with sur- 
prise. Nothing is gained, but something lost, by dropping the future forms 
of the first clause. The preterite translation of "V1^^ (/ have chosen) is in 
fact quite ungrammatical^ No less gratuitous is the explanation of this 
verb as meaning love by Gesenius, and approve by Henderson ; neither of 
which ideas is expressed, although both ai;e really implied in the exact 
translation, choose. The second member of tbe first clause is not part of 
the contemptuous description of a mere external fast, but belongs to the 
definition of a true one, as a time for men to practise self-humiliation. He 

does not ask whether the fast which he chooses is a day for a man to afflict 

ft 

himself implying that it is not, which would be destructive of the very 
essence of a fast ; but he asks whether the &st which he has chosen as a 
time for men to humble and afflict themselves is such as this, u e, a mere 
external self-abasement. — VV^ means to spread anything under one for him 
to lie upon. (See above, chap. xiv. 11.) The efibct of fasting, as an outward 
means and token of sincere humiliatiou, may be learned from the case of 
Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27-29) snd the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 5-9.) The use 
of sackcloth and ashes in connection with fasting is recorded in Esther 
ix. 8. Even Gesenius regards this general description as particularly ap- 
plicable to the abuse of fasting in the Bomish and the Oriental Churches. 
The sense attached to 0\* by Luther {des Tages) and Lowth {for a day) 
changes the meaning of the clause by an arbitrary violation of the syntax. 

6. Is not this the fast that I will choose, to loosen bands of wickedness, to 
undo the fastenings of the yoke, and to send away the crushed (or broken) free, 
and every yoke ye shaU break f Most interpreters suppose a particular allu- 
sion to the detention of Hebrew servants after the seventh year, contrary to 
the express provisions of the law (Exod. xxi. 2, Lev. xxv. 89, Dent. xv. 12). 
Grotius applies the terms in a figurative sense to judicial oppression ; Coe- 
ceius to impositions on the conscience (Mat. xxiii. 4, Acts xv. 28, Gal. v. 1) ; 
Yitringa, still more generally, to human domination in the church (1 Cor. 
vii. 28), with special reference to the arbitrary impositions of formulas and 
creeds. It is evident, however, that the terms were so selected as to be 
- descriptive of oppression universally ; to make which still more evidisnt, 
the Prophet adds a general command or exhortation, Ye shall break every 
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.yoke. The Targmn ezplains npto to mean nnjiist deerees (^DC |n ^^ns), 
and the Septuagint applies it to fraudulent contracts, an idea which Gese- 
nias thinks was probably suggested to the translator by his knowledge of 
the habits of the Alexandrian Jews. Hitzig agrees with Jsrehi in deriving 
the first ntpIO from np) and making it synonymous with n^O (Ezek. ix. 9), 
the perversion of justice. (For this application of the verb, see above, 
ehaps. xxix. 21, zxx. 11). But although this affords a more perfect paral- 
lelism with V^, it is dearly purchased by assuming that the same farm 
n^lD is here used in two entirely different senses. For the use of f Y? 
in reference to oppression, see 1 Sam. xii. 8, 4, and compare Isa. slii. 8. 
Gesenius here repeats his unwarrantable mistranslation of vh\\ as synony- 
mous with *^V^, In this he is followed by Hitzig ; but the later writers 
have the good taste to prefer the strict translation. • The chaoge of con- 
struction in the last clause from the infinitive to the futnre, is so common 
as to be entitled to consideration, not as a solecism but as a Hebrew idiom. 
There is no need therefore of adopting the indirect and foreign construc- 
tion, that ye break every yoke, — In reply to the question, how the acts here 
mentioned could be described as fasting, J. D. Michaelis says that they are 
all to be considered as involving acts of conscientious self-denial, which he 
illustrates by the case of an American slaveholder brought by stress of con- 
science to emancipate his slaves. The principle is stated still more clearly 
and more generally by Augustine, in a passage which Gesenius quotes in 
illustration of the verse before us. " Jejonium magnum et generale est 
abstinere ab iniqoitatibus et illicitis voluptatibus secnli, quod est perfectum 
jejuninm.*' Hendewerk understands this passage of Isaiah as expressly con- 
demning and prohibiting all fasts, but the other Germans still maintain the 
old opinion that it merely shews the spirit which is necessary to a true fast. 
7. le it not to break unto the hungry thy bread, and the afflicted, the home' 
Use, thou shalt briny home; for thou shalt see one naked and shalt clothe him, 
and from thine own flesh thou shalt not hide thyself. The change of con- 
struction to the friture in the first clause is precisely the same as in the 
preceding verse. — Grotius explains the phrase to break bread (meaning to 
distribute) from the oriental practice of baking bread in thin flat cakes. — 
Lowth's version of the next phrase (the wandering poor) is now commonly 
regarded as substantially correct. (Compare Job xv. 28.) Dnnp is pro- 
perly an abstract, meaning tcandering (from ^^'^), here used for the concrete 
expression toanderere. There is no need of explaining it with Henderson as 
an ellipsis for D^4*np ^M men of wanderings. The essential idea is ex- 
pressed in the Septuagint version (affriyovg), which Ewald copies {Dachlose), 
and still more exactly in the Vulgate (vagos). Jarchi explains it to mean 
mourning, by metathesis for D^T^Q, a passive participle from ^^. Hitzig 
derives it from yyf, to rebel, but gives it the specific sense of fugitive 
.rebels. Hicu sJialt bring home, i. e. as Enobel understands it, for the pur- 
pose of feeding them ; but this is a gratuitous restriction. — ^The construc- 
tion of the second clause is similar to that in ver. 2. It is best to retain 
.the form of the- original, not only upon general grounds, but because thou 
• shalt see the naked seems to be a substantive command, corresponding to thou 
shalt not hide thysdf. — For the use of flesh to signify near kindred, see Gen. 
xxix. 14, xxxvii. 27, 2 Sam. v. 1. The Septuagint paraphrase is, &vh rw 
o/xf/ofr roD mffiarog mv. — With the general precepts of the verse compare 
ehap. xxxii. 6, Job xxxi. 16-22, Exod. xviii. 7, Prov. xxii. 9, Ps. cxii. 9, 
Matt. XXV. 86, Bom. xiL 11, Heb. xiii. 2, James ii. 16, 16, and with the 
last elause, Matt. xv. 5, 6. 
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. 8. Then shall break forth da.ihe dawn thy lights and thy healing epeedHy 
shall spring up ; then shall go he/ore tliee thy righteousness, and the glory of 
Jehovah shali be thy rereioard (or bring up Uiy rear), Eimchi connects 
this with the foregoing context by supplying as an intermediate thought, 
thou shalt no longer need to fast or lie in sackcloth and ashes. It is eyi- 
dent, however, that the writer has entirely lost sight of the particular 
example upon which he had been dwelling so minutely, and is now entirely 
occupied with the effects which would arise from a coxiformity to God's wiU, 
not in reference to fasting merely, but to every other part of duty. Then, 
«. e. when this cordial compliance shall have taken place. The future form 
is preferable here to the conditional {would break forth\ not only as more 
obvious and exact, but as implying that it will be so in point of fact, that 
the effect will certainly take place, because the previous condition will be 
certainly complied with. The verb, to break forth (literally, to be deft), 
elsewhere applied to the hatching of eggs (chap. liz. 5), and the gushing 
of water (chap. xxxv. G), is here used in reference to the dawn or break of 
day, a common figure for relief succeeding deep affliction. (See chap. viii. 22, 
xlvii. 11, h. 1.) — ^y(^}i is properly a bandage, but has here the sense of 
healing, as in Jer. viii. 22, xxx. 17, xxxiii. 6. By a mixture of metaphors, 
which does not in the least obscure the sense, this healing is here said to 
sprout or germinate, a figure employed elsewhere to denote the sudden, 
rapid, and spontaneous growth or rise of anything. (See above, on chaps, 
xlii. 9, and xliii. 10.) In the last clause a third distinct figure is employed 
to express the same idea, viz. that of a march like the journey through the 
wilderness, with the pillar of cloud, as the symbol of God*s presence, going 
before and after. (See above, on chap. lii. 12, and compare Exod. xiii. 21, 
xiv. 19.) — TJiy righteousness shall go before thee cannot mean that righteous- 
ness shall be exacted as a previous condition, which is wholly out of keep- 
ing with the figrarative character of the description. Luther has also marred 
it by translating the last verb, sfuill take thee to himself, overlooking its 
peculiar military sense, for which see above, on chap. lii. 12. Knobel im- 
proves upon Gesenius^s gratuituous assumption that p^^ means salvation^ 
by explaining it in this case as an abstract used for the concrete, and ac- 
cordingly translating it thy Saviour. All the advantages of this interpreta- 
tion are secured wiUiout the slightest violence to usage, by supposing that 
Jehovah here assumes the conduct of his people, as Iheir righteousness or 
justifier. (See Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16, and compare Isaiah liv. 17.) The 
parallel term glory may then be understood as denoting the manifested glory 
of Jehovah, or Jehovah himself in glorious epiphany ; just as his presence 
with his people in the wilderness was manifested by the pillar of cloud and 
of fire, which sometimes went before them, and at other times brought up 
up their rear. (See above, on chap. lii. 12.) This grand reiteration of a 
glorious promise is gratuitously weakened and belittled by restricting it to 
the return of the exiled Jews from Babylon ; which, although one remark- 
able example of the thing described, has no more claim to be regarded as 
the whole of it, than the deliverance of Paul or Peter from imprisonment 
exhausted Christ's engagement to be with his servants always, even to the 
end of the world. 

9. TIten shall thou call and Jehovah win answer, thou shalt cry arul he will 
say. Behold me (here I am), if thou wilt put away from the midst of thse the 
yoke, the pointing of the finger, and the speaking of vanity. The t^ may 
either be connected with what goes before or correspond to QK in the other 
clause, like then, when, in English. That Q>^ may thus be used as a particle 
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of time, will be seen by comparing cbaps. iv. 4, xiiv. 18. The conditional 
form of the promise implies that it was not so with them now, of which, 
indeed, thej are themselves represented as complaining in ver. 8. The 
idea of this verse might be expressed in the occidental idiom by saying, 
whenihou eaUeat^ Jehovah will anstoer; uhen thou crtett, he wUl tatfy Behoid 
me. (See above, on chap. 1. 2.) — The yoke is again mentioned as the 
symbol of oppression. (See ver. 6.) De Wette needlessly resolves it into 
snbjngation {Unterjoehung^ Hendewerk, stiU more boldly, into sZavery. — 
The pointing of the finger is a gesture of derision. Hence the middle finger 
is called by Persins digiiui infamie ; Martial says, rideto mvUum^ and in 
the same cozmection, digitum jporrigito medium ; Plantns, in reference to 
an object of derision, inlende digitum in hunc. The Arabs have a verb de- 
rived fiiom^^er, and denoting scornful ridicule. The object of contempt 
in this case is supposed by Grotius to be the pious ; by Hitzig, the Prophet 
or Jehovah himself ; by Knobel, the unfcoiunate, who are afterwards 
described as objects of sympathy. — Words of vanity, in Zech. x. 2, mean 
fidsehood, which is hero retained by J. D. MichaeUs, while Dathe gives it 
the specific sense of slander, and Paulus that of secret and malignant 
machmation. Yitringa understands it as relating to censorious and un- 
necessaiy fault-finding ; Elmchi, Ewald, and Gesenius, to strife and bicker- 
ings. All these may be included in the general sense of evil speech or 
wicked words. The Targum has ufords of oppreaeion, or, as Gesenius ex- 
plains it, violence, • 

10. And {if) thou wilt let out thy eoul to the hungry, and the afflicted soul 
Wilt eatiefy, then ihall thy light arise in the darkness, and thy gloom as the 
(dauHe light or) noon. For T^a Lowth reads "pn? thy bread, in which he 
is supported by eight manuscripts. The Septuagint version be considers 
as combining the two readings. But Yitringa understands fx -^u^rig as 
denoting the cordiality of a cheerful giver (2 Cor. ix. 7, Bom. xii. 8.) 
Luzzatto, by means of a curious etymolagical analogy, makes P^V^ synony- 
mous with the M^VQi? of Lev. ix. 12, 18, 18, and translates the whole phrase 
V if thou wilt present thy person." Gesenius takes ^l in die sense of 
appetite or hunger, here put for the thing desired or enjoyed {deinen Bissen.) 
Mitzig and Ewald, with the same view of the writer's meaning, retain the 
more exact sense of desire in their translations. Hendewerk's explanation, 
" if thou wilt turn thy heart to the hungry," is near akin to Luther*s, *' if 
thou wilt let the hungry find thy heart," which seems to rest upon the 
same interpretation of the verb that has been quoted from Luzzatto. By 
a distressed soul, Hitzig here understands one sufiering firom want, and 
craving sustenance. (See chap. xxix. 8.) The figure in the last clause is 
a common one for happiness succeeding sorrow. (See J^udges v. 81, Ps. 
cxii 4, Job xi. 17.) Yitringa asserts roundly {mo rotunde) that this pro- 
phecy was not fulfilled until after the Beformation, when so many German, 
French, Italian, and Hungarian Protestants were forced to seek refuge in 
other countries. The true sense of the passage he has given without know- 
ing it, in these words : ** Post tot beneficia et strictnras lucis ecclesiae in- 
dnotas, restat meridies quem expectat." 

IL Jnd Jehovah will guide thee ever, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and 
thy hones shall he invigorate, and thou shdlt he like a watered garden, and like 
a spring of water, whose waters shall not fail. The TOomise of guidance 
had already been given in chap. Ivii. 18. (Compare Ps. Ixxiii. 24, Ixxviii. 
14.) Jerome's translation {requiem tibi dahit) derives the verb from 0^3, 
not nnj. Driessen and some others make ninvnV3 mean with clear or 
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. bright waters ; bat the sense of glisteniog or dazzling which belongs to the 
Arabic root, is eqnallj applicable to the bnming sands of a desert. Ewold 
translates it fever-heat. The common version, drouglU, which Lowth 
changes to uverest drovgfu^ in order to express the intensive meaning of the 
plnrid form, agrees well with the verb to satisfy , referring to thirst, as ver. 10 
does to hunger. The common version of the next danse [and make fat 
thy bona) is sanctioned bj the Septuagint and Eimchi, who appeals to 
the analogy of Prov. zv. 80. The Yolgate version {oua liherabit) seems 
both arbitrazy and unmeaning. The Peshito and Saadias translate the 
verb wiU strenffUien, which is adopted by most modem writers. Seeker's 

emendation {T^ ^PPV]»!)> which Lowth adopts {renew thy HrengUi), de- 
rives some countenance, not only from the Targum, but from the analogy 
of chaps, zl. 81, and zli. 1, and is only inadmissible because it is gratuitous. 
Similar allusions to the bones as the seat of strength occur in Ps. li. 10, 
and Job zzi. 24. The figure in the last clause is the converse of that in 
chap. i. 80. There is here a climax. Not content with the image of a 
well-watered garden, he substitutes that of the stream, or rather of the 
spring itself. The general idea is a favourite with Isaiah. (See above, 
chaps, zxx. 25, xxziii. 21, xxxv. 5, 7, xli. 17, xliii. 20, xliv. 4, xlviii. 
21, xlix. 10.) On the deceiving of the waters, see Jer. xv. 16, and com- 
pare the analogous expressions of Hosea with respect to wine, and of £[ab- 
bakkuk with respect to oil (Hosea v. 2, Hab. iii. 17.) Hitzig and 
Enobel understand what is here said of heat and drought in literal appli- 
cation to the journey of the exiles through the wilderness, while all the 
analogous expressions in the context are regarded as strong figures. The 
truth is, that the exodus from Egypt had already made these images fi&miliar 
and appropriate to any great deliverance. 

12. And they ehall build from thee the ruins of antiquity (or perpetuity), 
foundations and of aye and aye (t. e. of ayes) shaU thou raise up ; and it shall 
he called to thee (or thou shalt he eatte^ Repairer of the breach, Restorer of 
paths for dweUiny, Ewald reads ^^^, they shall be built by thee ; but this 
passive form does not occur elsewhere, and is here sustained by no exter- 
nal evidence. Eimchi understands ^^ as referring, not to persons, but 
effects {opera), which is very unnatnral. Hitzig retains the old interpreta- 
tion of the clause as referring to children or descendants ; and the latter 
writer gives it a specific application to the yoanger race of exiles, whom 
he supposes to be the Servant of Jehovah in these Later Prophecies. 
Gesenius denies the reference to children, and explains 19P as meaning 
those belonging to thee. Or, as he paraphrases it, tJiy people. The simplest 
supposition is that of some rabbinical writers, who supply as the subject 
of the verb its correlative noun, builders. But as ^9 properly means 
from thee, it denotes something more than mere connection, and, unless 
forbidden by something in the context, must be taken to signify a going 
forth from Israel into other lands. Thus understood, the clause agrees 
exactly with the work assigned to Israel in chaps, xliii. 14, and Ivii. 11, 
viz. that of reclaiming the apostate nations, and building the wastes of a 
desolated world. As a^ obviously refers to past time, this is the only 
natural interpretation of the corresponding phrase, »t\ "ri*^ ; although 
Luther and others understand the latter as referring to foundations which 
shall last for ever. Gesenius understands by foundations, buildings razed 
to their foundations (Ps. cxxxvii. 7) ; and Hitzig supposes it to have 
the secondary sense of ruins, like D^B'tTM in chap. xvi. 7. The sense 
will then be, if referred to past time, fotmdations which have lain bare. 
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or bnildings whose fonndations haye been bare, for ages. For the meta- 
phor, compare Amos ix. 11 ; for that of a highway, chaps, xix. 28, xxzy. 
8 ; and for that of the breach, Ezek. xiii. 6, xxii. 80. The addition of 

the last phrase, ^"Wit ^^^ perplexed interpreters. Cocceins understands 
it to mean that the paths themselves shall be inhabited. Gesenins arbi- 
trarily translates it, in the inhabited land, Knobel no less gratuitously gives 
to pathe the sense of beaten or freqaented regions. Jerome and Grotius 
make the word a derivative £'om ^?^, and translate it in quietem, or ad 
qfuiescaidum. The most satisfactoiy hypotheses are those of Hitzig and 
Maurer, the former of whom makes tiie phrase mean ad habitandum sc, 
terranif that the land mav be inhabited. The latter understands the 
paths to be described as leading, not to ruins and to deserts as be- 
fore, but to inhabited regions. Of these, the former seems entitled to 
the preference. It will be sufficient to record the fact, that Viiringa 
finds in this verse an allusion to fundamental doctrines, canons, formulas, 
&c., &c, 

IS, If thou toilt turn away thy foot from the Sahhath to do thy plea- 
sure on my holy day, and tcilt call the Sahhath a delight^ {and) the holy 
{day) of Jehovah honourable, and wilt honour it by not doing thy oxen ways, 
by not*Jinding thy pleasure and talking talk. The version of Henderson 
and others, tnm away thy foot on the Sabbath, is inconsistent with the 
form of the original as well as with the figure, which is that of something 
trodden down and trampled, or at least encroached npon. Most inter- 
preters agree with Kimchi in supplying IP before niw*S, a combination 
which is actually found in one manuscript. Hitzig supposes that the gram- 
matical effect of the first IP extends to this infinitive. Maurer sapplies 
nothing, and translates ut agas. The modem version of YW {business) is 
much less natural, even in this connection, than the old one, thy pleasure, 
especially as paraphrased by Luther, wh<U thou wilt {was dir gef'dllt), Hit- 
zig observes a climax in the requisitions of this clause, not unlike that in 
Prov. ii. 2-4. The mere outward observance was of no avail, unless the 
institution were regarded with reverence, as of God ; nay more with compla- 
cency, as in itself delightful. To call it a delight, is to acknowledge it as such. 

The ^ before ^^*^?^ appears to interrupt the construction, which has led some 
interpreters to disregard it altogether, and others to take Wlp as a verb, or an 
adjective agreeing with Jehovah ; honoured in order to sanctify (or glorify) 
Jehovah — honoured by the santification of Jehovah — honoured for the 
sake of the Holy One, Jehovah. But the simplest explanation is the one 

proposed by De Dieu and adopted by Yitringa, which treats the / before 
T\2V^ and that before ^*^P, as correlatives, alike connecting the verb Knp 
with its object. As the construction of the verb is foreign from our idiom, 
it may be best explained by a paraphrase : '* If thou wilt give to the Sab- 
bath (JOxh) the name of a delight, and to the holy (^1p^) day or ordi- 
nance of Jehovah that of honourable." But mere acknowledgment is not 
enough ; it must not only be admitted to deserve honour, but in &ct 
receive it. Hence he adds, and if thou wilt honour it thyself, by not doing, 
literally, away from doing, so as not to do. (On this use of ftp, see chaps. 
y. 6, xlix. 15). Here again, to find one's pleasure on the Sabbath is more 
natural than to find one's business. Doing thy own ways, although not a 
usual combination, is rendered intelligible by the constant use of way in 
Hebrew to denote a course of conduct. SpesJdng speech or talking talk is 
by some regarded as equivalent to speaking vanity, in ver. 9. The Septua- 
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gint adds h 0^19. The modern writers, for tbe most part, are in favonr of 
the explanation, speaking mere words, idle talk. (Compare Mat. xii. 86.) 
The classical parallels adduced by Clericns, Gesenius, and others, are very 
little to the purpose. As to the importance here attached to the Sabbath, 
see above, on chap. Ivi. 2. 

14. Then shalt thou he happy in Jehovah^ and I toill make thee ride upon 
th$ heights of tite earthy and I will mak$ thee eat the heritage of Jacob thy 
father y for JehovaKz mouth hath spoken it. The verb ^^ynn is combined 
with the divine name elsewhere to express both a duty and a privilege. 
(Compare Ps. xxxvii. 4, with Job xxii, 26, xxvii. 10. — ^Jn??"}!! does not 
mean I will raise thee above (Jerome), or I will cause thee to sit (Cocceius), 
but I will cause thee to ride. The whole phrase is descriptive, not of a mere 
return to Palestine the highest of all lands (Kimchi), nore of mere security 
from enemies by beiug placed bevood their reach (Vitringa), but of conquest 
and triumphant possession, as in Deut. xxxii. 18, from which the expres- 
sion is derived by all the later writers who employ it. There is no suffi- 
cient ground for Knobel's supposition that Ty\p^ in this phrase means the 
fortresses erected upon hills and mountains. To eat tbe heritage is to enjoy 
it and derive subsistence from it. Kimchi correctly says that it is called 
the heritage of Jacob as distinct from that of Ishmael and Esau, although 
equally descended from the Father of the Faithful. — The last clause is 
added to ensure tbe certainty of the event, as resting not on human but 
divine authority. See chap. i. 2. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

The fault of Israel's rejection is not in tbe Lord, but in themselves, vers. 
1, 2. They are charged with sins of violence and iojustice, vers. 8, 4. 
The ruinous effects of these corruptions are described, vers. 5, 6. Their 
violence and injustice are as fiatal to themselres as to others, vers. 7, 8. 
The moral condition of the people is described as one of darkness and hope- 
less degradation, vers. 9-15. In this extremity Jehovah interposes to 
deliver the true Israel, vers. 16, 17. This can only be effected 'by the de- 
struction of the carnal Israel, ver. 18. The divine presence shall no longer 
be subjected to local restrictions, ver. 19. A redeemer shall appear in Zion to 
save the true Israel, ver. 20. The old temporary dispensation shall give place 
to the dispensation of the Word and Spirit, which shall last for ever, ver. 21. 

1. Behold, not shortened is Jehovah^ s hand from saving, and not benumbed 
is his ear from luaring, t. e. so as not to save, and not to hear, or too short 
to save, too dull to hear. On this use of the preposition, see above on 
chap. Iviii. 18, and the references there made. The Prophet merely pauses, 
as it were, for a moment, to exonerate his Master from all blame, before 
continuing his accusation of the people. The beginning of a chapter here 
is simply a matter of convenience, as the following context has precisely the 
same character with that before it ; unless we assume with Lowth that the 
Prophet now ascends from particulars to generals, or with J. D. Michaelis, 
that he here descends to a lower depth of wickedness. The only explana- 
tion of the passage which allows it to speak for itself, without gratuitous 
additions or embellishments, is that which likens it to chap. xlii. 18-25, 
zliii. 22-28, and 1. 1, 2, as a solemn exhibition of the tnith that the rejec- 
tion of God's ancient people was the fruit of their own sin, and not to be 
impated either to ui^ithfulness on his part, or to want of strength or 
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wisdom to protect them. For the trae sense of the metaphor here used, 
see above, on chap. L 2. Hendewerk is nnder the necessity of granting 
that the Israel of this passage is a moral, «. e. an ideal person, correspond- 
ing not to any definite portion of the people at any one time, bat to such 
of them at varions times as possessed a certain character. Whatever may 
be thonght of the necessity or grounds of this assumption in the case before 
us, he has no right to deny the possibility of others like it, even where he 
does not think Uiem requisite himself. Hane veniam pethmuque damuMqus 
vicissim, 

2. liiU your biiquUies have been separatiivj between you and your Ood, and 
your sins have hid {hie) face from yoii, so as not to hear, Utfi ^9 is the usual 
adversative after a negation, corresponding to the German sondem^ which 
has no distinct equivalent in English. £wa]d*s version, rather (vielfnehr)^ 
seems to weaken the expression ; and Umbreit's combination of the two 
(sondem viebnehr) is entirely gratuitous. — The present form given to the 
verb {iJiey separate) by Luther, aod retained even by De Wette, is entirely 
inadequate. The original expression is intended to convey, in the strongest 
manner, the idea both of past time and of continuance or custom. Ewald 
expresses this by introducing the word bislang^ but Umbreit better by re- 
taining the exact form of the original {waren scheidend), Hitzig points out 

an allusion to the 7^??P ^t}^ of Gen. i. 6, which is the more remarkable 
because it may be likewise traced in the coustruction of the preposition r9> 
both the modes of employing it which there occur being here combined. — 
The general idea of this verse is otherwise expressed in Jer. v. 25, while 
in Lam. iii. 44, the same Prophet reproduces both the thought and the ex- 
pression, with a distinct mention of the intervening object as a cloud, which 
may possibly have been suggested by the language of Isaiah himself in 
chap. xliv. 22. — Henderson adopts the explanation of ^'^^ripn by Eimchi 
and Aben Ezra as a causative {have made h'un hide) ; but this is contrary to 
U8age. — Seeker proposes to read ^^S my (face), and Lowth V^B (his face), 
for which he cites the authority of the ancient versions ; but in these, as in 
the modem ones, the pronoun is supplied by the translator, in order to 
remove an elh'psis which is certainly unusual, though not without example, 
as appears from Job xxxiv. 29, where the noun without a suffix is eombined 
with this very verb. For an instance of the same kind, though not per- 
fectly identical, see above, chap. liii. 8. The omission of the pronoun is 
so &r from being wholly anomalous that Luther simply has the face, in 
which he is followed both by Ewald and Umbreit — ^The force of the 
participle before the last verb is the same as in chaps, xliv. 16, and xlix. 16. 
It does not mean specifically that he mU not, much less that he cannot 
hear, but, as Lowth translates it, t/uU he doth not hear. It is stiQ better, 
however, to retain the infinitive form of the original by rendering it, so as 
not to fiear. 

8. For your hands are defiled vith blood, and your fingers with iniquity; 
your lips have spoken falsehood, your tongue will utter wickedness. The 
Prophet now, according to a common usage of the Scriptures, classifies 
the prevalent iniquities as sins of the hands, the mouth, tiie feet, as if to 
intimate that every member of the social body was affected. On the 
staining of the hands with blood, see chap. i. 15. Here again we have 
a marked and appsrently unstudied similarity of thought and language to 

the genuine Isaiah. The form 7^^, which occurs only here and in Lam. 
iv. 14, is explained by Eimchi as a mixture of the Niphal and Pual, by 
Gesenius as a kind of double passive. The use of this form, instead of 
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the Paal, which is foand only in the latest books, is rather sjmptomatio of 

an earlier writer. The sense here put tipon 7^^, and in a few other places, 
seems so wholly anconnected with its nsoal and proper meaning, as to giye 
some conntenance to Henderson's idea, which might otherwise seem iiemci- 
fol, that it is a denominative from 7^i, the avenger of blood. — 'Vitringa 
infers from ver. 7, that the blood here meant is specifically that of the 
innocent, or those unjustly put to death. Accoiding to Grotios, the 
iniquity which stained their lingers was that of robbery and theft. It is 
far more natural, however, to consider hands and fingers as equivalent ex* 
pressions, or at the utmost as expressing different degrees of the same thing. 
Thus Umbreit represents it as characteristic of the Old Testament severity 
in reprehending sin, that the Prophet, not content with staining the hands, 
extends his description to the very fingers. This is certainly ingenious, 
but perhaps too artificial to have been intended by the writer. — The re- 
striction of the falsehood here charged to judicial fraud or misrepresentation 
is unnecessary. — The preterite and future forms describe the evil as habitual, 
and ought to be retained in the translation, were it only for the purpose of 
exhibiting the characteristic form of the original. — The last verb is explained 
by Vitringa as expressive of deliberate promulgation {meditate profert), and 
by Luther of invention {dichtet). J. D. Michaelis attenuates its sense to 
that of simple speech, while Hitzig coincides with the English Version 
(muttered). As the word, though applied to vocal utterance, is not con- 
fined to articulate speech, the nearest equivalent perhaps is utter, as con- 
veying neither more nor less than the original. — ^Vitringa applies this verse 
likewise to the scandals of the Reformed Church, and especially to those 
arising from its coalescence with the State, observing that the interpreter 
is not bound to verify the truth of the description, as we know not what is 
yet to happen. This would be rational enough where the prophecy itself 
contained explicit indications of a specific subject ; but where this is to be 
made out by comparison with history, a reference to future possibilities is 
laughable. — ^The wider meaning of the whole description is evident from 
Paulas combining parts of it with phrases drawn from several Psalms re- 
markably resembling it, in proof of the depravity of human nature (Bom. 
iii. 16-17). 

4. There is none calliiif/ icith justice, and there is none contendin/f with 
truth ; they trust in vanity and speak falsehood, conceive mischief and bring 
forth iniquity. The phrase p^V9 K!?p has been variously understood. 
The Septuagint makes it mean simply speaking just things (oOdi/g XaXsT* 
htxata) which would hardly have been so expressed in Hebrew. The 
Chaldee paraphrase, praying in truth (t. e. sincerely), seems to be founded 
on the frequent description of worship, as calling on the name of God. 
Jerome's version, qui invocet justUiam, is followed in the English Bible, 
caUttlh for justice, i.e. as Clericus explains it, there is no one who is willing 
to commit his cause to such unrighteous judges. Hensler and Doderlein 
apply it to judicial decrees and decisions, which is wholly at variance with 
the usage of the verb. Eimchi understands it of one person calling 
to another for the purpose of reproving him ; but thep the essential idea 
is the veiy one which happens not to be expressed. Gesenius and 
Maarer follow Bosenmiiller in attaching to (<*P the forensic sense of 7um>m 
I/; d/xi)* and voco in jus : ''No one summons another, i. e, sues him, 
justly." In proof of such a Hebrew usage Enobel cites Job v. 1, xiii. 22, 
which are at best very doubtful. The same sense seems to be designed by 
Lowth {preferreth his suit). It would be still more difficult to justify the 
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sense of xptaJdngfor or adToeaibg, here assumed by J. D. Micbaelis and 
Henderson. In this nncertainty, some of the latest writers have gone back 
to Lnther*8 sense oi preaching , which is easily dedocible from that of call- 
ing publicly, proclaiming. According to Hitzig, this is the proper Hebrew 
tenn for public speaking, such as that in the synagogues, which was free to 
all. (See Luke iv. 16, Acts ziii. 16.) Luther makes righteousness the 
subject of the preaching, Ewald and Umbreit a description of its quali^ 
(arifjht or justly). The only argument against this explanation, and in 
ttYOur of a more forensic or judicial one, is that afforded by the parallel ex- 
pression, ^^^^9 t^^ip;. Eimchi makes the verb a simple passive, meaning 
to be tried or judged^ — ** no one is fiiirly tried." Luther and J. D. Michaelis 
reverse this explanation, and apply the clause to unjust judges. Most 
writers make the verb reciprocal (as in chap, xliii. 26, Prov. xxix. 9, Ezek. 
xviL 20), and apply it either to forensic htigation, or to controversy and 
contention for the truth. In either case ^J^^^ must mean bona fides, and 
not truth as the subject or occasion of dispute, which is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew word. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. xxxiii. 4.) The infinitive 
construction of the next clause cannot be retained in English. The nearest 
equivalent is that adopted in the common version. Lowth's substitution 
of the participle {tmstinff, speaking^ &c.) is no better as to form, and really 
obscures the sense, or at least the true grammatical relation of the clauses. 
The construction is the same as in chap. v. 5, xxi. 9. Vitringa supposes 
an ellipsis of tho preterite, which is inadmissible, for reasons given in vol. 
i. p. 180. — ^ni^ is vigorously rendered by J. D. Michaelis nothing (auf ein 
Nichts). The falsehood mentioned in this clause is understood by some in 
the specific sense of false or unfair reasoning. — With the figure of the last 
clause compare Job xv. 86, and Ps. vii. 16. It might here be understood 
to denote mere disappointment or fEulure, as in ver. 18 below ; but the 
analogy of chap, xxxiii. 11 seems to shew that the prominent idea is that 
of mischievous and spitefrd machination. With the first of these interpre- 
tations seems to be connected the sense which J. D. Michaelis here attaches 
to Q^, namely, that of pain or suffering. 

6. Eggs of the basilisk they have hatched, and webs of the spider they 
wiU spin (or weave) ; the {one) eating of their eggs shall die, and the 
crushed {egg) shall hatch out a viper. Tho figure of the serpent is sub- 
stantially the same as in chap. xiv. 29. (Compare Deut. xxxii. 88). The 
precise varieties intended are of little exegetical importance. The modem 
writers generally follow Bochart in explaining ^^i^PV to mean the basilisk, a 
serpent small in size but of a deadly venom. For the use of the verb in 
such connections, see above, chap, xxxiv. 16. The figure of the spider's 
web is added to express the idea both of hurtfulness and futility. (See 
Job viii. 14.) — n^^t for ?rrtt (like nj!? for nj!j Zech. v. 4) is the passive 
participle of *^t to press, applied in chap. i. 4 to the curative compression 
of a wound. That it does not here denote incubation, as explained by 
Aquila (daXf tffv)» Jerome {eonfoium), and Jarchi, may be inferred firom Job 
yrriT. 16, whcro the same verb is applied to the crushing of the eggs of 
the ostrich by the foot — ^Luther, liowth, J. D. Ifichaelis, and Gesenius 
make t^*2 a nominative absolute, " if one is crushed there creeps out a 
viper." "" Maurer and the later writere construe it directly with the verb, as 
in the English Bible. — To the objection that the viper is viviparous, 
Vitringa answers, that the Prophet intentionally uses a mixed metaphor; 
Gesenius, that we cannot look for accurate details of natural history in 
such a writer. Neither seems to have observed that the exact correspond- 
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ence of the Hebrew word to. viper is extremely problematical, although 
Gesenias himself defines it in his Lexicon "viper, adder, any poisonous 
aerpentf** and J. D. Michaelis accordingly translates it by the general term 
Mchlange. The same writer looks npon the whole verse as pecdiarly appro- 
priate to the character and condition of the Jews, immediately before their 
destmction by the Romans. 

6. Their tcebs shall not become (or he for) clothing, and they shall not 
cover theniselvea with tiuir ioorks ; tlieir works are works of misdiief (or 
iniquity), and the doing of violence is in their hands. The first clause does 
not seem to form a part of what the writer meant at first to say, bat is a 
kind of afterthought, by which he gives a new turn to the sentence, and 
expresses an additional idea without a change of metaphor. Having intro- 
duced the spider's web, in connection with the serpent's egg, as an emblem 
of malignant and treacherous designs, he here repeats the first but for 
another purpose, namely, to suggest the idea of futility and worthlessness. 
This application may have been suggested by the frequent reference to 
webs and weaving as conducive to tiie comfort and emolument of men ; 
but spiders' webs con answer no such purpose. The idea that it is not fit 
or cannot be applied to this end, although not exclusively expressed, is 
really included in the general declaration that they shall not be so used. — 
Gesenius and Ewald make the second verb indefinite, they shall not {i, e. 
no one shall) employ them for this purpose. But the sentence is more 
pointed if we understand it as including a specific menace that the authors 
of these devices shall derive no advantage from them. Works in the first 
clause simply means what they have made ; but in the second, where the 

- metaphor is dropped, this version would be inadmissible. The common 
version of ^$& {act), and Lowth's emendation of it {deed), are both defective 
in not suggesting the idea of continued and habitual practice, 

7. Their feet to evil will run, and they tri/Z hasten to shed infioeent blood; 
their thoughts are thoughts of mischief (or iniquity) ; wasting and ruin are in 
their paths. The first clause expresses not a mere disposition, but an eager 
proclivity to wrong. The word translated thoughts, hks here and elsewhere 
the specific sense of purposes, contrivances, devices, which last Lowth 
employs as an equivalent. LuUier gives t}¥ here as well as in the foregoing 
verse the sense of trouble (Miihe), in reference no doubt to the oppressors 
themselves. In like manner J. D. Michaelis explains ruin in Oieir paths as 
meaning that it awaits themselves ; but most interpreters take both expres' 
sions in an active sense, as meaning what they do to others, not what they 

. experience themselves. Their paths are then the paths in which their feet 
run to evil and make haste to shed innocent blood. — The two nouns com- 
bined in the last clause strictly denote desolation and crushing, t. e. utter ' 
ruin. Destruction and calamity (Lowth) are as much too vague as destruc- 
tion and wounds (J. D. Michaelis), or force and ruins (Ewald), are too 
specific. Knobel supposes the idea to be that of a country wasted by 
invading enemies. (See chap. i. 4.) With this verse compare Prov. i. 16, 
and the evil way, of chap. Iv. 7 above. Enobel of course applies it to the 
quarrelsome exiles, and gravely adds that nothing more can be determined 
with respect to them thtm this, that they sometimes did not hesitate to rob 
and murder ! The reference which he adds to this extraordinary statement 
are chaps. Ivii. 20, 1. 11, and vers. 8 and 16 of this chapter. 

8. The way of peace they have not known, and there is no justice in their 
paths ; their courses they have rendered crooked for them ; every one walking 
in Hiem knows not peace. J. D. Michaelis and Umbreit go to opposite 
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extremes in their interpretation of the first elaose. The former makes the ; 

way of peace denote the way to happiness ; the latter nnderstands the 
claase to mean that they refase all OTertores of reconeiliatlon. The ohyioos 
and simple meaning is, that their liTes are not pacifio hnt contentions. 
In order to Tary the ezpression/Lowth translates D9?|9tp9 in their tracht 
which is retained by Henderson. With still more exact adherence to the 
primary meaning of the yerb, they might haye written in their ruU. B^y 
is twice nsed in the book of ProTerbs as the opposite of upright or sincere. 
(ProT. X. 0, xxTiii. 18.) Hitzig gives tbe verb the specific sense of chooeing 
crooked paths, which is not so simple or exact as the common English 
Version (thei/ hare made them crooked paths), ^^^ is a neuter or indefinite 
expression. There is no need therefore of reading either DflS^n^ with a 
single manuscript, or &3 with the ancient Tersions, between which emenda- 
tions Lowth appears to hesitate. Enobers inference from this Terse, that 
some of the less corrupted Jews were led astray by wicked leaders, is as 
groundless as Yitringa's specific application of the passage to the excesses of 
Tictorions parties in religious controTcrsy, not witiiout erident allusion to 
tbe ecclesiastical disputes of the Reformed Dutch Church, to which he 
very naturally, but by no means yeiy reasonably, yields an extravagantly 
disproportioned space, in determining the scope of this prophetic vision. 
The erroneous principle involved in both interpretations is refuted by the 
comprehensive sense which the apostle puts upon the words in the passage 
which has been already cited. (Rom. ill. 15-17.) 

9. There/ore is judyment far from tu, and righteousness taill not overtake 
fu : tee wait for light and behold darkness ; for splendours^ {and) in obscu"^ 
rities tee wdk. The future form of all the verbs in this verse intimates ' 
that they expect this state of things to continue. Knobel explains judgment 
as meaning the practical decision between them and their enemies, which 
God would make when he delivered them. Why, then, may not the 
parallel expression, righteousness, be applied in the same way, without 
losing its original and proper sense in that of salvation f According to 
Hendewerk, it here denotes the righteous compensation which the Jews 

were to receive for their excessive sufferings. (See above, on chap. xl. 2.) , 

J. D. Michaelis explains the expression overtake strictly, as denoting that 
they fled from it. (Compare chap. xxxv. 10, and li. 11.) Yitringa applies 
this verse to the threatened extinction of religion in his own day ; Knobel 
to the delay in the deliverance from Babylon, occasioned by Cyrus's attack 
on CrcBsus I 

10. We grope like the blind for the icaJly like the eyeless ice grope; ice 
etumhle at noonday as in ttcilight, m thick darkness like the dead. Xiowth. 
is so offended with the " poverty and inelegance " of repeating nct^U, which 

* he thinks " extremely unworthy of the I^ophet, and unlike his manner," 
that he reads in the second place with Houbigant, n^^tS^^, toe wander, can- 
didly adding that the mistake, although very easy and obvious, '< is of long 
standing, being prior to all the ancient versions." Whatever else may be 
said of " this ingenious correction," it cannot be described as of long stand- 
' ing ; for no writer since Lowth appears to have adopted it. To an unso- 
phisticated taste the repetition is^ a beauty, when used sparingly and in the 
•roper place. The phme C^I99^ has been variously rendered. Jerome, 
uUier, J. D. Michaelis, and Riickert, make the noun mean darkness or 
rk places {in caliginosis) ; the Taigum, Saadias, Eimchi, and Grotius, 
in the tomb; which sense the elder Kimchi derives fh)m &(^, to be desolate. 
Lowth, Eoppe, Doderleint and Bauer, in the midst of fatness, abundance. 
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or fertilitj; Gesenios, Hitzig, Maorer, and Hendewerk, in fat or fertile 
. fields ; Aben Ezra, BosenmiiUer, Ewald, and Umbreit, in the midst of the 
fat or healthy, with or without allasion to the prosperous heathen among 
whom they were scattered, or by whom they were oppressed. Enobel has 
gone back to the meaning darkness^ as best suited to the context, and 
easily dedncible from the sense of fatness, just as we speak of gross or 
thick darkness. Yitringa dissents from the application of this Terse by 
Cocceius to the deposition of Ferdinand king of Bohemia, and the election 
of Frederick the Count Palatine ! With this verse compare Dent, xxviii. 
20, and Zeph. i. 17. 

11. W$ grotol like the hears, all of im, and like the davee we moan (tee) 
moan; tee icait for justice and there is none, for saltation {and) it is far from 
us. The Latin poets also speak of the voice of bears and doves as a gemitus 
or groaning. (See above, chap, zxxviii. 14, and £zek. vii. 16.) Umbreit 
supposes the two here to represent the extremes of violent and gentle grief. 
The same effect which is produced in the first clause, by the use of the 
phrase aU of us, is produced in the other by the idiomatic repetition of the 
verb. Here, as in ver. 9, we may understand by judgment or justice that 
which God does by his providential dispensations both to his people and 
his enemies. 

12. For our transgressions are multiplied hefore thee, and our sins testify 
against us; for our transgressions are with us, and our iniquities — we know 
them. The Prophet here begins a general confession in the name of God's 
people. For the form of expression, compare Ps. li. 5. The construction 
of the verb nri|];^ with a plural noun is explained by Tremellius and Yitringa 
as implying an ellipsis {quodque). Cocceius in like manner supplies id 
ipsum. ^e modem grammarians, who in general are averse to the gra- 
tuitous assumption of ellipses, seem disposed to regard it as an idiomatic 
licence of construction. Lowth translates ^^9, cleave fast unto us ; but 
interpreters generally prefer the sense expressed in the English Yersion 
(they are witi^ us, t. e. in our sight or present to our memory^. 

13. To transgress and lie against Jehovah, and to turn bacK from behind 
our God, to speak oppression and departure, to conceive and utter from the 
heart words of falsehood. The specifications of the general charge are now 
expressed by an unusual succession of infinitives, not as Hitzig says because 
the persons were already known (which would require the adoption of the 
same form in a multitude of places where it is not found at present), but 
because the writer wished to concentrate and condense his accusation. 
This rhetorical effect is materially injured by the substitution of the finite 
verb. Although by no means equid in conciseness to the Hebrew, our 
infinitive may be employed as the most exact translation. €ksenius makes 
^^D{ a future form, but Maurer an infinitive firom ^9). Departure means 
departure from the right course or the law (Deut. xix. 16V t. e. transgres- 
sion or iniquity. Knobel applies the term specifically to idolatry, and under- 
stands P^ as implying that the exiles in Babylon oppressed each other I 

14. And judgment is thrust (or driven) hack, and righteousness afar off 
stands; for truth has fallen in the street, and uprightness cannot enter. The 
description is now continued in the ordinary form by the finite verb. — ^The 
word translated street properly means an open place or square, especially 
the space about the gate of an oriental town where courts were held and 
other public business transacted. (See Job xxix. 7, Neh. viii. 1.) The 
present form, which seems to be required by our idiom, is much less expres- 
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nve thaa the preterite sod fatnrefl of the original. Those interpreten 
who commonly applj whatever is said of fyrannj to the oppresaion of the 
Jews in exile are compelled in this case, where Uie sin is charged open the 
Jews themBelrei, to resort to the imaginary fact of gro^s misgOTemment 
among the exiles, for the purpose of avoiding the conclnsion that the passage 
has respeet to a condition of society like that described in the first chapter. 
' IS. Then tnUh was miued (t.t. found wanting), and whoto dtpartti 
from nil mait himtelf a prey (or mat jilundtred). Thtn Jehovah law and it 
ua$ ttit in hit eyei that thert wa* nojudgmtnt (or practical justice). Th» 
Var coDversi^e in both clauses indicates a seqnenoe of events, and mny be 
best expressed by ihm in English. The passive participle is here used 
with the snbBtontive verb, as the active is in ver. 2, to denote anterior 
babitnal action. Hitzig tmderstands the first clause to mean that honesty 
((. «. the honest people) was betrayed, in direct apposition to the usage 
both of the nonn and verb in Hebrew. For the sense of ^V3, see above, 
on chap, zixiv. 16, xl. 26. Lowth's version, utterli/ loit, is substontiaUy ' 
correct, though perhaps too strong. Jarchi, Cocceins, and 3. D. Uichaelis 
understand ^^Fl^ as meaning wo* accotmted mad, which ia also given in 
the margin of the English Bible, bat has no fonndation either in etymology 
or usage. It is now commonly agreed that this verbal form ia near akin 
to the noun 7>^, spoil or plunder, and has here the same sense as in 
Fa. Ixxvi. 6. This explanation is sustained by the authority of the 
Ta^um and Jerome, Eimchi understands it to describe the godly man 
as snatched away, perhaps in allusion to chap. Ivii. 1. Ewold derives 
from what he thinks the true sense of the root the meaning, he became 
rare {leurdi telUn). 

16. And ht tav) that thfrt teat no man, and h« ttood aghatt that thtrt teat 
no otu inttrpoting; and hit own arm tartdforhim, and hit own righfeoutnttt, 
it uphtld him. The repetition of the words and he taw connects this verse 
in the closest manner with the one before it. Boseumiiller, Umbreit, and 
others, follow Jarchi in supposing l!"K to be emphatic and to signify a 
man of the right sort, a man equal to the occasion. This explanation 
derives some colour from the analogy of Jer. v. 1 ; bnt even there, and 
■till more here, the strength of the expression is increased rather than 
diminished \,t t.i'iing this phrase in the simple sense oinobody. What was 
wanting was nut merely a qualified man, but any man whatever, to maiotnin 
the cause of Isrsicl uid J^ovah. A lUce absolute expression ia employed 
in 2 Kings xiv. 2tj, where it is said that Jehovah saw the affliction of Israel, 
that it was ^erj bitter, and that there was no helper for Itrael, not merely 
no aufficieot one, hut none at all. The desperate nature of the case is then 
described io tents still stranger, and only applicable to Jehovah by the 
boldest figure. The common version [wondertd), thoogh substantially cor- 
rect, is too weak to express the full force of the Hebrew word, which strictly 
means to be desolate, and is used in reference to persons for the purpose of 
oxpressiag on extreme degree of horror and astonishment. (See Fs. cxliii. 4, 
>nil compare tlie cclloquial nse oidiioU in French.) As applied to God, 
tho tenn may be considered simply antbropopathic, or as intended to imply 
h certain sympnthetic union with humanity, arisiDR from the mode in whit^ 
tliin great intervention was to be accomplished. — Ti^ strictly decotes caus- 
liiK to meet or come together, bringing into contact. Hence itis applied to 
^ liitrrccEsory prajer, and this sense is eipresaed here by the Chaldee para- 
Wirnse. But the context, etymology, and usage, all combioe to recommend 
"le wider sense of interrention, interposition, both in word and deed. (See 
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above, on chap. liii. 12.) This sense is well expressed bj Lowth {ihm was 
none to interpose), except that he grataitonslj substitutes the infinite for 
the active participle, which is more expressive, as suggesting that the danger 
was imminent and unavoidable without the aid of some one actually inter- 
posing to avert it. The full force of the last clause can be given in English 
only by the use of the emphatic form his own, which is implied, but cannot 
be distinctly expressed in the original except by a periphrasis. To do any- 
thing with one*s own hand or arm, is an expression frequently used else- 
where to denote entire independence of all foreign aid. (See Judges vii. 2 ; 
1 Sam. iv. 9, xxv. 26; Ps. xliv. 4, xcriii. l.)^The meaning of this clause 

has been much obscured by making ^^ the object of the verb. The obvious 
incongruity of representing God as saving or delivering himself has led to 
different evasions. Some interpreters attenuate the meaning of the verb 
from save to help, which is the favourite expedient of the modem writers ; 
while the older ones content themselves with making it intransitive and 
absolute, brought salvation (English Version), wrought scdvation (Lowth). 
The only simple and exact translation is, his arm saved for him, leaving 
the ol'ject to be gathered from the context, namely, Israel or his .people. 
The V means nothing more than that his own arm did it ^or him, without 
reliance upon any other. This same idea is expressed in the last words of 
the verse, where his righteousness sustained him means that he relied or 
depended upon it exclusively. By righteousness in this case we are not to 
understand a simple consciousness of doing right, nor the possession of a 
righteous cause, nor a right to do what he did, all which are modifications 
of the same essential meaning, nor a zealous love of justice, which Yitringa 
deduces from the use of the word fury (t.e. ardent zeal) in the parallel pas- 
sage, chap. Ixiii. 5. It is far more satisfactory to give the word its strict and 
proper sense, as denoting an attribute of God, here joined with his power, to 
shew that what are commonly distinguished as his moral or his natural 
perfections are alike pledged to this great work, and constitute his only reli- 
ance for its execution. — The extraordinary character of this description, and 
the very violence which it seems to offer to our ordinary notions of the divine 
nature, unavoidably prepare the mind for something higher than the restora- 
tion of the Jews from exile, or the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
The embarrassment occasioned by this passage to the champions of the 
Babylonian theory may be inferred from their complex and unnatural hypo- 
thesis, that because the magistrates and elders of the captivity did not repress 
and punish the offences just described, God would himself do it, not by 
* continuing the exile as a punishment, but by destroying Babylon, and wiUi 
it the ungodly Jews, while the better portion should escape and be restored 
to their own country 1 It is a strange and peculiar idea of Ewald's, that 
the Prophet here reproaches Israel that no Messiah had arisen from among 
themselves according to the ancient promise, so that God had as it were 
been under the necessity of raising up a foreign instrument for their deliver- 
ance, namely, Cyrus. If all things else were as much in flavour of this wild 
invention as they are against it, a sufficient refutation would be still afforded 
by the obvious unsuitableness of the language to express the alleged mean- 
ing. A reluctant use of foreign agents by Jehovah might be described as 
anything rather than his own arm doing the work for him. If arm means 
power, it was no more exerted in the one case than it would have been 
exei-ted in the other; if it means instrumentality, the one employed was not 
so truly or emphatically his own arm as it would have been if raised np 
from among his own people. 
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* *^ 17. And he doihed httnad/with righteouineu om a coat of mail and a . r 

helmet of ealviUum on hie head^ and he doihed himself with j^rmente of 
vengeance (for) dothingt and put on, ae the doak (oritcntc), jealqnay. Here 
ftgarn the verse is closely connected with the one before it by the repeti- 
tion of ng^y. Its relation to the other verse is not, however, that of an « 
explanation, as implied in Hendewerk's translation of the particle by /or. . 
The writer simply carries out in detail his general declaration that Jehovah 
undertook the cause of Israel himself, under figures borrowed from the usages 
of war. The older writers have in vain perplexed themselves with efforts 
to determine why righteousness is called a breastplate, or salvation a helmet, 
and to reconcile the variations in Paul's copies of this picture (Eph. vi. 4-17, 
1 Thess. V. 8) with the original. The true principle of exegesis in such 
cases is the one laid down by Glericus, who may speak with authority 
whenever the question in dispute is a question not of doctrine or experience, 
but of taste. Justice, says this accomplished rhetorician, might just as well 
have been a sword, salvation a shield, vengeance a javelin or spear, and 
zeal or jealousy a torch with which to fire the hostile camp. Raiio habcnda 
est scopif ncn eingtdarum vocum. The correctness of this principle is 
clear from the general analogy of figurative langaage, and from the endless 
licence of invention which would follow from the adoption of the other 
method, so that in aiming at precision and fulness we should unavoidably 
involve the sense of Scripture in incarable uncertainty. That the figures 
in this case were intended to convey the general idea of martial equipment, 
may be gathered from a fact which even Yitringa has observed, tibat there 
is no reference whatever to offensive weapons, an omission wholly unac- 
countable upon his own hypothesis. There is no ground for Bosenmuller's 
explanation of n^^V ^ denoting the desire of vengeance, unless this be a 
periphrasis for retributive or vindicatory justice. Equally groundless is the 
explanation of ni^^C^, by Gesenius and the later writers in the sense of vic- 
tory. However appropriate and striking this idea may be in so martial a 
description, it is not the one expressed by the writer, who looks &r beyond 
mere victory to the salvation of God's people as the great end to be answered 
by it. There is much more plausibility in Enobel's suggestion, that the 
first two nouns have reference to Israel, and the last two to his enemies; 
the same catastrophe which was to secure justice and salvation to the former, 
would bring the zeal and vengeance of Jehovah on the latter. This dis- 
tinction is no doubt correct so far as the terms vengeance and salvation are 
concerned ; but it cannot be so well sustained as to the others, since niJ7V 
signifies the righteousness of Gt)d, as the cause of the catastrophe in ques- 
tion, and n^;p not merely his zeal against his enemies, but his jealous 
regaord for his own honour and the welfare of his people. (See the usa^ge 
of this word frdly stated in vol. i. p. 206). The particular expressions of 
the verse need Uttie explanation. The first piece of armour specified is ! 

not the breast-plate, as the older writers generally render it, perhaps in 
reference to Eph. vi. 14, but the habergeon or coat of mail. The first and 
third terms denote parts of armour properly so called, the second and fourth 

the dress as distinguished from the armour. . The /^ is either the tunic 
or the military cloak, often mentioned in the classics as being of a purple 
colour. The same noun is construed with the same verb in 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. ' 
The meaning of the whole verse is, that God equipped himself for battle, 
and arrayed his power, justice, and distinguishing attachment to his people, 

against their persecutors and oppressors. — Jubb proposes to omit n^a?9 
as superfiuousi inelegant, and probably a gloss from the margin. But even 
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Lowth, althongb he quotes the proposition^ leaves the text nnchanged, and. 
Henderson is betrayed into the opposite extreme of prononneing the word 
*' singolarly beaatifal." 

18. According to (their) deeds, aceordinghj wUl he repay ^ wroA to hiS' 
enemies, (their) deurt to his foes, to Hie isUs (their) desert toiU he repay. 
The essential meaning of this verse is evident and undisputed : but the 
form of expression in Uie first clause is singular, if not anomalous. Some 
of the latest writers, such as Maurer, Henderson, and Umbreit, get rid of 
the difficulty simplj bj denying its existence, which is easy enough after 
every method of eolation has been suggested by preceding writers. That 
there is a grammatical difficulty in the clause is evident not only from the 
paraphrastic forms adopted by the ancient versions, but also from the at- 
tention given to the question by such scholars as De Dien, Cocceius, and 
Gesenius. Ewald, it is true, passes it by in silence, as he usually does 
when he has nothing to suggest but what has been already said by his 
predecessors. Another proof of the existence of a difficulty is, that even 
those who deny it paraphrase the text instead of rigidly translating it, and 
thus go safely round Uie hard place rather than triumphantly through it. 
. The difficulty is not exegetical, but purely grammatical, arising from the 

unexampled use of the preposition /X without an object : According to their 
deeds'—according to — will he repay, Cocceius and Vitringa give to /S its 
original value as a noun, which very rarely occurs elsewhere (Hosea xi. 7, 
vii. 16), and understand it here to mean the height or highest degree : 
** According to the height of their deserts, according to the height, will I 
repay." Lowth, after quoting Yitringa^s opinion, that Cocceius and him- 
self had together made out the true sense, adds with some humour, '' I do 
not expect that any third person will ever be of that opinion." He little 
imagined that his own would never even be seconded. His proposition is 

to read /K9 for ^y? in either case, on the authority of the Chaldee para- 
phrase of this place compared with that of chap. zxxv. 4, and Prov. xxii. 24, 

in all which cases the Chaldee has *^ corresponding to the Hebrew /S9, 
lord or master. The text thus amended Lowth translates. He is mighty to 
recompense, he that is mighty to recompense will requite, of which Henderson 
observes that it is drawling and paraphrastical at best, and incorrectly 
rendered ; as it ought to have been. He is the Retrilmtor, the Retributor 
. iffiU requite. But even granting Lowth the right to fix the meaning of a 
text manufactured by himself, it is evident that such an emendation must 

be critically worthless. De Dieu and Rosenmiiller explain /E when used 
in the sense of propter as equivalent to a noun meaning cause or reason ; 
as if he had said, " on account of their deeds on (that) account, will I 
repay.'* But besides the artificial character of this solution, it overlooks 
the fact that although /S by itself might simply indicate the cause or ground, 
the ? prefixed denotes proportion, as in other cases where it follows verbs 
of recompence. {E.g. Ps. xviii. 21, Ixii. 18, Jer. 1. 89.) The latest 
writers seem to have come back tq the simple and obvious supposition of 
the oldest writers, such as Jerome and the Rabbins, that it is a ease of 
anomalous ellipsis, the object of the preposition being not expressed, but 
mentally repeated from the foregoing clause : Accordinfi to their deeds, ac- 
cording to them, he will repay. In the mere repetition there is nothing 
Bing[alar, but rather something characteristic of the Prophet. (See above, 
chap. liL 6.) Maurer and several later writers choose, however, to regard 
it not as a mere repetition of the same words in the same sense, but as an 
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instance of the idiomatic nse of ?— 9» as equiyalect to oar a$ — so. The 
sense will then be, ''as according to their deeds, so according to (their 
deeds) will he repay." Bat this constmction woald create a difficnlty; 
even if these writers were correct in denying its existence there already. 
All that need be added is, that the English Version happily approaches to 
a perfect reprodnction of the Hebrew expression by employing the cognate 
ierms according and accordinrjly^ which has the advantage of retaining 
essentially the same term, and yet vorpng it so as to avoid a grammatical 
anomaly by which it might have been rendered onintelligible. — ^^^1, ac- 
cording to the modem lexicographers, is not directly recompense, but conduct, 
either good or bad, and as sach worthy of reward or punishment. For 
Hengstenberg*s peculiar explanation of the verb and its derivatives, see his 
Commentary on the Psalms, i. p. 147, and vol. i. p. 114. The feminine 
plnral here nsed in the first clause, corresponds to the singular in 2 Sam. 
xix. 87. — The last clause, relating to the islands, J. D. Michaelis, in his 
usual ostentatious manner, declares himself incompetent to understand, 
Ad, as he says himself of Eennicott elsewhere, seems disposed to wonder 
that anybody else should be so bold as to understand it better than himself. 
On the whole he is inclined to regard it as a promise that the true religion 
should be spread throughout Europe. The modem writers who restrict 
the passage to the Babylonian exile, are again embarrassed by the writer's 
losing sight of the wicked Jews whom he had been describing, and as 
J. D. Michaelis says, threatening to visit their offences on the Gentiles. 
Elnobel easily gets over this obstruction by observing that, although the 
wicked Jews were to be implicated in the ruin of the Babylonians, yet 
as these were the direct object of attack to ^Gyrus, they alone are men- 
tioned. How far this will make it appear natural to say, ** because ye 
are wicked, I will punish the Gentiles,'* let the reader judge. There is 
also something very artificial in Henderson's distinction between the 
enemies and adversaries of this verse, as meaning ihe wicked Jews de- 
stroyed or scattered by the Romans, and the isles, as meaning the Romans 
themselves, who were to be overthrown by the barbarians. The objec- 
tion to such ezegetical refinements is not that they are in themselves 
absurd or incredible, but simply that a thousand others might be in- 
vented not an atom more so. The only satisfactory solution is the one 
afforded by the hypothesis that the salvation here iiitended is salvation 
in the highest sense from sin and all its consequences, and that by Israel 
and the isles (or Gentiles) we are to understand the church or people of 
God, and the world considered as its enemies and his. 
^ 19. And they shall fear from the toesl tlie name of JeJiovah, and from the 
rising of Hie sun his glory; for it shall come like a straitened stream^ the 
spirit of Jehovah raising a banner in iL Luther and Ewald mark the 
dependence of this verse upon the one before it by translating the ^ so that; 
but there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from the simplici^ 
of the originfd^ constmction. The name and glory of Jehovah are here not 
only parallels but synonymes, as we learn from other places where the two 
terms are jointly or severally used to- signify thia manifested excellence or 
glorious presence of Jehovah. (See above, chaps, zxx. 27, xxxv. 2, xl. 5» 
zlii. 11.) As in these and other places {e.g, chap. viii. 9, zviii. 8, 
zxxiii. 18), the remotest nations or ends of tibe earth, here represented by 
the east and west (chaps, xliii. 5, xlv. 6), are said to see his name or glory, 
Enobel accordingly translates the first verb they shall see. But although 
this affords a good sense and is justified by usage, it effects no such im- 
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proTement in the meaning of tho passage as wonld compensate for the 
violation of the Masoretic pointing, confirmed by the authority of all the * 
ancient versions. Let it also be observed that the seeing is implied or pre- ' 
supposed in the fearing, and that the mention of this last effect agrees best 
with the meaning of Uie last clause, which on any exegeUcal hypothesis 
suggests the thoughts of conflict and coercion. Gesenius gratuitously 
changes from to tn, as if the apparent necessity of that sense in a few 
doubtful cases could justify its substitution for the proper one in cases like 
. the present, where it not only yields an intelligible sense but suggests an idea 
which must otherwise be lost, viz., that of convergence from these distant 
points as to a common centre. There is the same objection to the sense 
which Lowth and Henderson attach to |Q, viz. that oi belonging to (tliey/rom 
the vest, those of the tpest), besides the dubious grammatical correctness of 
regarding as the subject of the verb what appears to be dependent on it as a • 
qualifying phrase. There is something pleasing, if no more, in the sug- 
gestion of Yitringa, that the usual order of the east and west (chap, xliii. 5, 
Mai. i. 11) is here reversed, as if to intimate that the diffusion of the truth 
shall one day take a new direction, an idea which Henderson applies speci- 
cally to the Christian missions of Great Britain and America, not only to 
new coontries but to Asia, the cradle* of the gospel, of the law, and of the 
human race. The List clause of this verse has been a famous subject of 
dispute among interpreters, who differ more or less in reference to every 
word, as well as to the general meaning of the whole. The least important 
question has respect to the ^? at the beginning of the clause ; for whether 
this be rendered when or fovj the sense remains essentially the same, 
because the one implies the other. The only weighty reasons for preferring 
the latter, are first its nataral priority as being the usual and proper sense, 
and then the simplicity of structure which results from it as being more 
accordant with the genius and usage of the language. As to the next 
word (Kl^) the only question is in relation to its subject or nominative, 
some connecting it with name or glory in the other clause, some with 
Jehovah, some with "^V considered as a noun. Of those who thus explain 
yf, some suppose it to mean anguish or distress as in chap. Ixiii. 8, others 
an enemy as in ver. 18 above. Of those who consider it an acyective, one 
understands it to mean hostile, but the great majority narrow or compressed. 
The questions as to 0^"^ are whether it means breath or spirit, and whether 
it is a poetical description of the wind, or a personal designation of the 
Holy Ghost. The only doubt in reference to i^*^\ is whether it is 
. idiomatically used to qualify the word before it (as a strong wind), or 
employed more strictly as a divine name. But the great theme of contro- 
versy is in the next word i^9P?t which some derive from D^^, and some from 
Dp: ; some regard as a participle and others as a preterite ; some understand 
as meaning to set up a banner and others to put to flight, to drive along, 
or scatter. Lastly ^^ is by some construed directly with the verb as its 
object (drive it, scatter it, &c.), while by others* it is separately understood 
as meaning either in it or against it. From the combination of these 
various senses have resulted several distinct interpretations of the whole 
clause, two of which deserve to be particularly mentioned, as the two 
between which most writers have been and are still divided. The first of 
these is the interpretation found, as to its essence, in several of the ancient 
versions, and especially the Vulgate, cum venerit quasi fluvius violentus quern 
Spiritus Domini cogit. This is substantially retained by Luther and by 
Lowth (when he shall come like a river straitened in his course, which a 
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strong wind driyeth aloog). It is also given by most of the reoent Gennan 
writers, with triTial Tariations, Gesenias reading lo^en, Ewald^, and the 
like. According to this view of the matter, TX}p:*^ p)^ is either a Hebrew 
idiom for a strong wind, or a poetical description of the wind in general as 
the breath of God. The former explanation, although Lowth prefers it, is 
Astheticallj fax below the other, which the later writers commonly ^opt 
It will also be observed that this interpretation mokes npP^ the causative 
of D)3, to fly, and takes "^V as an adjective, and in its primary etymological 
sense of narrow compressed (Nnm. zxii. 26), the idea being that of a 
stream confined in a narrow channel and flowing violently through it. • The 
other principal interpretation of the clause gives ^? the sense of toAen, ^V 
that of enemy, construes the latter with the verb to come, derives npp) 
from d;?, a banner f and explains the whole to mean that when the enemy ehaU 
come in like a flood, the i^irit of the Lord shall lift up a standard ayainU 
him. This is the version of the English and Dutch Bibles, of Yitringa, 
Alting, Henderson, and others. Between these two main interpretations 
there are others too numerous to be recited, which agree essentially with 
one but in some minor points coincide with the other or dissent from both. 
Thus Jarchi gives to npP^ the sense of consuming, which he thinks it has 
in chap. x. 18, and J. D. Michaelis that of drying up, which he founds 
npon an Arabic analogy. Aben Ezra and Hitzig, Uiough they construe ^^ 
with the preceding verb, make it a substantive signifying pressure or distress. 
Maurer agrees with the second exposition of the clause in all points, except 
that he explains nppjl in the sense of dispelling, and applies it to the stream 
itself. The objections to the first (and now prevailing) exposition, as stated 
by Bosenmiiller and Maurer, are, its needless violation of the Masoretic 
accents, which forbid the intimate conjunction of "^Oj and "^V a^ a noun and 
adjective ; the incongruity of likening Jehovah to a river which his own 
breath drives along : and the improbability that "^V is here used in a diffe- 
rent sense from that which all attach to the plural in ver. 18. To this may 
be added the unnatural image of a stream rendered rapid by the wind, and 
(against Maurer's own interpretation) the gratuitous assumption that the 
Polel of D^^ is used in this one place, and as a causative, when that idea is 
expressed so often elsewhere by the Hiphil of the same verb. On the other 
hand, Gesenius himself derives Dj}. from a root 00}, to raise, which might 
therefore be poetically used without the noun to express the whole idea ; or 
the form before us might without absurdity be looked upon as an amalgam 
of the words DJ K^j, which are combined in chaps, v. 26, xiii. 2, d(c. 
(Compare the compound forms Tohrt and C^X37n, as explained by Heng- 
stenberg in his Commentary on the Psahns, vol. i. p. 218.) The common 
version of this vexed clause, therefore, is entirely defensible, and clearly 
preferable to the one which has so nearly superseded it. Considering, 
however, the objections to which both are open, it may be possible to come 
still nearer to the true sense by combining what is least objectionable in the 
other expositions ; and in this view, no interpreter perhaps has been more suc- 
cessful than Cocceius, who trauslates the clause, quia veniet tanquamflwnue 
hoBtis in quo Spiritue Domini signum prue/ert. Besides giving every word 
its strictest or most probable interpretation, this ingenious version, as if by 
anticipation, shuns the last objection to Yitringa*s, namely, that of Knobel, 
that the context does not lead us to expect an allusion to the coming of 
God*s enemies against him, but rather to his coming against them, as the 
preceding clause declares that all the ends of the earth shall fear his name 
and his glory. The objection of Vitiingn, that the instruments of the divine 
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purpose wonld not here be called an enemy, is without wei^t ; since enemy 
18 a relative expression, and Jehovah is continually represented as sustain- 
ing this relation to the wicked world. Another merit of Cocceins's inter- 
pretation is that instead of giving )3 the rare and doubtful sense of agcumt 
Am, or the still more doubtful office of a mere connective of the verb and 
object, he explains it strictly as denoting in tt, and at the same time intro* 
duces a new and striking image, that of the triumphant flag or signal erected 
in the stream itself and floating on its waves as it approaches. — On the 
whole, then, the meaning of the verse appears to be, that the ends of the 
earth shall see and fear the name and glory of Jehovah ; because when he 
approaches as their enemy, it will be like an overflowing stream (chaps, 
viii. 7, 8, zxviii. 15), in which his Spirit bears aloft the banner or the signal 
of victory. The speciflc explanation of ^f^ in the Taigum as denoting 
the Euphrates is a very insufficient ground for Yitringa's application of the 
passage to the Saracens and Tartars. 

20. Then shall come for Zion a Redee^nery and for tlie eonverte of apodaey 
in Jacob, eaith Jehovah, The English then is here used to convey the full 
force of the Yav couversive, which cannot be expressed in our idiom by the 
simple copulative and. The original construction necessarily suggests 

the idea of succession and dependence. / is not the proper particle of 
motion or direction, though it often supplies its place as well as that of 
other prepositions. This arises from the fact repeatedly stated heretofore, 

that / properly denotes relation in the widest sense, and is most commonly 
equivalent to as to, with respect to, the precise relation being left to be 

determined by the context So in this place I^'V? strictly means nothing 
more than that the advent of the great deliverer promised has respect to 
Zion or the chosen people, without deciding what partic alar respect, whether 
local, temporal, or of another nature altogether. Hence the Septuagint 
version, mxtv S/cSy, though it may be too speciflc, is not contradictory to 
the original ; and even Paul's translation, ix S/ciy, although it seems com- 
pletely to reverse the sense, is not so wholly inconsistent with it as has 
sometimes been pretended. For although the Hebrew words do not mean 
from Zion, they mean that which may include from Zion, in its scope ; 
because it might be by going out of Zion that he was to act as her deliverer, 
and the aposUe might intend by his ti*anslation to suggest the idea that 
Zion*s redeemer was to be also the redeemer of the Gentiles. In no case, 
therefore, is there any ground for charging the apostle with perversion, or 
the Hebrew text with corruption, as Lowth and J. D. Michaelis do by their 
assimilation of it to the words of Paul. It seems to me, ho^^ever, that the 
variation in the latter not only from the Hebrew but the Septuagint, together 
with the use which the apostle makes of this citation, warrant the conclusion 
that he is not there interpreting Isaiah, but employing the familiar language 
of an ancient prophecy as the vehicle of a new one. Other examples of 
this practice have occurred before, nor is there anything unworthy or unrea- 
sonable in it, when the context in both cases clearly shews the author's 
drift, as in the case before us, where it seems no less clear that Paul em- 
ploys the language to predict the future restoration of the Jews, than that ^ 
Isaiah uses it to foretell the deliverance of God's people from their enemies 
in case of their repentance, without any reference to local, temporal, or 
national distinctions. This hypothesis in reference to Paul's quotation has 
the advantage of accounting for his change of the original expression, which 
may then be regarded as a kind of caution against that very error into , 
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which intarpratera have genenll; Mien. Aa to Knobel's figment of Zioa 
reprcMnting the captivi^ in Babjlon, it seema to call for no additional dis- 
eoaaion. (Sea above, on cbap. ]d. 2.) The espreiaion convert* of tnms- 
gnuion or apntoMu is perfectly intelligible, though nnoBnal, and periiaps 
vitfaout example ; since according to analogy the phrase would seem to mean 
ihoee relapsing into apostasy, the imposaibiiity of which senae conspiiea 
vith the context to determine u the trne sense that which every rmder 
BpoDtaneansly attaches to it. 

21. And I {or a* Jar mi) — thut,ii) my eoetnant loith Ihrnn, laith Jehovah. 
My Spirit which ii on thet, and my word* tckieh I have placed in thy mouth, 
ahall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of Iky eeed, nor out of , 
the mouth of thy ued"! teed, eaith Jehotah, from henceforth and for ever (or 
Jrom Rov and to etemity). The absolute pronoun at the beginning b not 
merely emphalic, but intended to intimate a change of person, God himself 
reappearing aa the speaker. There may also be alloaion to tiie nsa of the 
prononn in ihe promise to Nosh (Gen. iz. 9], which was ever present to the 
mind of J'ewish readers as the great standiog type and model of God's cove- 
nsnta and promiaes. n*?^ denotes the stipnlation which Jehovah con- 
descends to make ia 'return for the repentance and conversion implictly 
required in the verse preceding. This view of the connection may serve still 
fiiAher to explain the inlrodaction of the pronoun, as denoting upon my 
part, and refening to the previous requisition of something apon theirs. 
The only natural antecedent of the pronoun them is Vie converts ofapoelaey 
in Jacob, to whom the promise in ver. 20 is limited. These are then sud- 
denly addressed, or raUier the diacooree is turned to Israel himself as the 
progenitor or as the idesl representative of his desceodants, not considered 
merely as a nation bnt as a church, and therefore includiug prosolytea as 
well as natives, Gentiles aa well aa Jewa, nay, believing Gentiloa to the ex- 
elusion of the unbelieving Jeirs. . This idea of the Israel of God and of the 
Prophecies ia too clearly stated in the Epistle to the Romans to be misap- 
prehended or denied by any who admit Uie authority of the apostle. This 
interpretation ia moreover not a mere incidental application of Old Testa- 
ment expressions to another subject, bat a protracted axd repeated exposi- 
tion of the mutnol relations of the old and new economy, and of the natural 
and spiriiual Israel. To this great body, considered ns the Israel of God, 
the promise now before na is addressed, a promise of continued spiritual 
influence exerted throngh the word and giving it effect. The phrase, upon 
thee, here as elsewhere, impliea influence from above, and has respect to the - 
figure of the Spirit's descending and abiding on the object. Tlie particular 
mention of the mouth cannot be explained as having reference merely to 
the reception of the word, in which case the ear would have been more 
appropriate. The true explanation seema to be that Israel ia here, as in 
many other parts of this great prophecy, regarded not merely aa a receiver 
but aa a diapenser of the truth ; an office with which, as we have seen, the 
Body is invested in connection with the Head, and in perpetoal subordina- 
tion to him. Israel, as well as tiie Messiah, and in due dependence on 
bim, was to be the light of the Gentiles, the reclaimer of apostate nations; 
and in this high mission and vocation was to be anstained and prospered 
- by the never-failing presence of the Holy Spirit, as the author and the 
finisher of all revelation. (See above, chaps, xlii. 1-7, xUv. 8, xlii. 1-9, 
li.'16, Uv. 8, Ivi. 6-8, Iviii. 12. And compare Jer. zxii. 81 ; Joel ii. 28; 
Ezek. zxxvi. 27. xxxix. 29.) 
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Havzno repeatedly and fallj shewn that ih& national pre-eminence of 
Israel was not to be perpetanl, that the loss of it was the natural conse- 
quence and righteous retribution of iniquity, and that this loss did not 
iuTolve the destruction of the true church or spiritual Israel, the Prophet 
now proceeds to shew that to the latter the approaching change would be a 
glorious and blessed one. He accordingly describes it as a new and divine 
light rising upon Zion, Ter. 1. He contrasts it with tbe darkness of sur- 
rounding nations, ver. 2. Yet these are not excluded from participation in 
the light, ver. 8. The elect in ererj nation are the children of tbe church 
and shall be gathered to her, vers. 4, 5. On one side he sees the oriental 
caravans and flocks approaching, vers. 6, 7. On the other, the commer- 
cial fleets of western nations, vers. 8, 9. What seemed to be rejection is 
in fact the highest favour, ver. 10. The glory of the true church is her 
freedom from local and national restrictions, ver. 11. None are excluded 
from her pale but those who exclude themselves and thereby perish, ver. 12. 
External nature shall contribute to her splendour, ver. 18. Her very ene- 
mies shall do her homage, ver. 14. Instead of being cast ofl) she is glori- 
fied for ever, ver. 15. Instead of being identified with one nation, she 
shall derive support from all, ver. 16. All that is changed in her condition 
shall be changed for the better, ver. 17. The evils of her former state are 
done away, ver. 18. Even some of its advantages are now superfluous, 
ver. 19. What remains shall no longer be precarious, ver. 20. The splen- 
dour of this new dispensation is a moral and spiritual splendour, but 
attended by external safety and protection, vers. 21, 22. All this shall 
certainly and promptly come to pass at the appointed time, ver. 22. 

Here, as elsewhere, the new dispensation is contrasted, as a whole, with 
that before it. We are not therefore to seek the fulfilment of the prophecy 
in any one period of history exclusively, nor to consider actual corruptions 
and evictions as inconsistent with the splendid vision of the New Jerusalem 
. presented to the Prophet, nor in its successive stages, but at one grand 
panoramic view. 

1. Arise, he light ; for thy light is come, and the glory of JeJiovcJi hat 
risen upon thee. These are the words, not of a prophetic chorus, as Yit- 
ringa imagines, but of Isaiah, speaking in the name of God to Zion or 
Jerusalem, not merely as a city, nor even as a capital, but as the centre, 
representative, and symbol of the church or chosen people. A precisely 
analogous example is afforded by the use of the name Rome in modem 
religious controversy, not to denote the city or the civil government as 
such, but the Roman Catholic Church, with all its parts, dependencies, 
and interests. The one usage is as natural and intelligible as the other ; 
and if no one hesitates to say that Newman has apostatized to Rome, or 
that' his influence has added greatly to the strength of Rome in England, 
no one can justly treat it as a wresting of the Prophet*s language to explain 
it in precisely the same manner. And the arguments employed to prove 
that the Israel and Jerusalem of these predictions are the natural Israel 
and the literal Jerusalem, would equally avail to prove, in future ages, that 
the hopes and fears expressed at this day in relation to the growing or de- 
creasing power of Rome have reference to the increase of the city, or the 
{all of the temporal monarchy established there. — The object of address is 
here so plain that several of the ancient versions actually introduce the 
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name Jerasalem. The Septaagint renders both the Terbs at the becpnnmg 
by f wri^ou, which is probably to be regarded, not as a difference of text, 
bnt as a mere inadvertence. The common yeraion shine is defeetire only 
in not shewing the affinity between the verb and nonn, which is so marked 
in the original. The English men is also less expressive, because more 
ambigaoas and vagne, than the Hebrew rn{, which means not to rise in 
genenJ, bnt to rise above the horizon, to appear. The gloty of Jehavali 
is his manifested presence, with allusion to the cloudy pillar and the 
Shechinah. Upon thee represents Jerusalem as exposed and subjected to 
the full blaze of this rising light. Rosenmiiller's notion that be lights 
means be cluerful, as the eyes are elsewhere said to be enlightened (1 Sam. 
ziv. 27, 29), is inconsisteut with the figure of a rising sun. The explana- 
tion of the words by others as an exhoxtation to come to the light, supposes 
the object of address to be a person, which is not the case. Light, and 
especially the light imparted by the divine presence, is a common figure 
for prosperity, both temporal aod spiritual. Hitzig gravely represents it as 
certain from this verse, taken in connection with chap. bdi. 11, that be- 
tween the completion of the foregoing chapter and the beginning of this, 
Cyrus issued his decree for the return of the captivity to Palestine. To an 
unbiassed reader it must be evident that this is a direct continuation of the 
foregoing context, and that what follows is distinguished from what goes 
before only by the increasing prominence with which the normal and ideal 
perfection of the church is set forth, as the prophecy draws near to a con- 
elusion. 

2. Far behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and a gloom the nations, 
and upon thee shall Jehovah rise, and his glory upon thee shall be seen. The 
general description in the first verse is now amplified and carried out into 
detail. Of this specification the verse before us contains only the begin- 
ning. To regard it as the whole would be to make the Prophet say the 
very opposite of what he does say. The ''perfection of the glory promised 
to the church is not to arise from its contrast with the darkness of the 
world around it, but from the diffusion of its light until that darkness dis- 
appears. The Prophet here reverts for a moment to the previous condition 
of the world, in order to describe with more effect the glorious changes to 
be produced. He is not therefore to be understood as saying that Zion 
shall be glorious because while the nations are in darkness she is lo enjoy 
exclusive light, but because the light imparted to her first shall draw the 

nations to her. — z^'^. is essentiallyequivalent to ^1^, but stronger and 
more poeticaL — ^Lowth translates it vapour, which would be an anti-climax, 
and has no etymological exactness to recommend it. Gesenius translates 
it night, but in his Lexicon explains it as a compound or mixed form, 
meaning a dark cloud. Jehovah and his glory, which are jointly said to 
rise in the preceding verse, are here divided between two parallel members, 
and the rising predicated of the first alone. Lowth*s version of the last 
word, shall be conspicuous, is vastly inferior, both in vigour and exactness, 
to the eommon version. Instead of upon thee, Noyes has bver thee, which 
gives a good sense in itself, but not an adequate one, besides gratuitously 
varying the translation of the particle in one short sentence. 

S. And nations shall walk in iliy light, and kings in the brightness ofthf 
V rising, t. e. thy rising brightness, or tiie bright light which shall rise upon 
thee. The common version, to thy light, may seem at first sight more 
exact than the one here given, but is really less so. The Hebrew preposi- 
tion ^ does not correspond to our to as a particle of motion or direction,. 
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but ezpressefl relation in the widest and most general manner. It is often 
therefore interchanged with other particles, and to among the x^t, bat is 
not to be so translated here or in any other case without necessity. In this 
case it seems to mean that they shall walk with reference to the light in 
question, which in English may be best expressed by in, but not as a literal 
translation. The sense thus yielded is in some respects better than the 
other, as suggesting the idea, not of mere attraction, but of general difiu- 
aion. By light we are then to understand the radiation from the luminona 
centre, and not merely the centre itself. This explanation of the Terse is 
given by the best of the modem interpreters. Some of these, however, 
arbitrarily apply it to the restoration of the Jews from exile, who were to 
be accompanied by heathen kings as their guides and protectors. As a 
prophecy this never was fulfilled. As a visionary anticipation it could 
never have been entertained by a contemporary writer, such as these inter- 
preters suppose the author of the book to be. Those who with J. D. 
Michaelis and Henderson apply this passage exclusively to the future 
restoration of the Jews, are of course cut off from all historicaL illustration 
of its meaning, which the first of these writers therefore properly dispenses 
with. The allegation of the other that his own position is the only one 
** that can be maintained consistently with a strict adherence to definite 
principles of interpretation," may be denied as boldly as it is affirmed. 
His charge of '' a perpetual vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, 
the Jews and the Gentiles, the past and the future,'* lies only against those 
interpretations which regard the book as a succession of specific and 
detadied predictions. If our hypothesis be true, that it is one indivisible 
exhibition of the church, under its two successive phases, and in its essen- 
tial relations to its Head and to the world, the objection is not only 
inconclusive but absurd. How far it can be alleged with truth, and with- 
out bringing the Old and New Testament into collision, that the future 
glory of the Jewish people as a people is the great theme of these pro- 
phecies, and that the Gentiles are brought forward chiefly for the purpose 
of '* gracing the triumphs " of the Jews, will be seen hereafter, if not 
evident idready. In the mean time nothing has been alleged to justify the 
arbitrary supposition of a sudden leap firom one sulgeot to another, scarcely 
more ** satis&ctory *' than a ''perpetual vacillancy" between the two. 

4. Lift up thine eyt» round about (i. e. in all directions) and Me; alt of 
them are gathered, they eome to thee, thy eons from afar shedl come, and thy 
daughten at the Me sludl he borne. See chap. xliiL 5-7, and xlix. 18-28. 
The English Version seems to suppose an antithesis between piniQ and 
"^y^S, which last it accordingly translates ai thy eide^ i.e, near thee. 
Lowth and Henderson suppose an allusion to the oriental practice, described 
by Chardin, of canying young children astride upon the hip. The latest 
writers simply give to IV the sense of arm, because the arm is at the side t 
The primar^JMnse of VS^ seems to be that of canying, with special refer* 
ence to children. Jerome understands it to mean nursing, in the sense of 
giving suck, and translates the phrase before us lac eugeni, which has been 
corrupted in the Yulgate text to e» latere ewgent, Grotius needlessly 
bfers that Jerome lead 'W instead of IV. Those who confine these 
prophecies to the Babylonish exile, understand this as describing the 
agency of heathen states and sovereigns in the restoration. But in this, as 
in the parallel passages, there is, by a strange coincidence, no word or 
phrase implying restoration or return, but the image evidently is that of 
enlargement and accession ; the children thus brought to Zion being not 
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;iho8e whom she had lost, hat saeh as she had never before known, as is \ 

•eyidant from chap. zlix. 21. The event predicted is therefore neither the 
. ifonner restoration of the Jews, as Henderson alleges in the other cases, nor 
rtheir fdtore restoration, as he no less confidently alleges here. The two 
intexpretations are both groundless and destrnctive of each other. This 
perpetoal insertion of ideas not expressed in the original, is qoite ^as nn- 
reasonable as Yitringa's being always hannted by his phantom of a chorus, * 
which he here sees taking Zion by the hand, consoling her, &c. He is 
also of opinion that by daughters we are here to understand weak Christians ! 

who require peculiar tenderness from ministers. There is more probability ' 

in Knobel's suggestion, that the Prophet made his picture true to nature by i 

describing the sons as walking, and the daughters as being carried. \ 

5. Then shalt thou see (or fear), and brighten up (or overflow), and thj 
heart shall tlirob and swell; because (or when) the abundance of the sea shall be 
turned upon thee^ the strength of nations shall come unto thee. This transla- 
tion exhibits the points of agreement as well as of difference among inter- 
preters in reference to this verse. All agree that it describes a great and 
joyfrd change to be produced by the accession of the Gentiles to the church 
or chosen^ people, and the effect of .this enlargement on the latter. Aben 
Ezra, Lowth, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Dbderlein, Justi, Gesenius, and 
XJmbreit, derive *K1P) from K;?^ to fear, and apply it to the painful sensation 
which often attends sudden joy, and which is certainly described in the 
next clause. Nearly all the later writers repeat Lowth*s fine parallel quo- 
tation from Lucretius : 

His tibi me rebus qundam divina voluptas 
Fercipit atque horrur. 

Above sixty manuscripts, and one of the oldest editions (Bib. Soncin), 
require this explanation, by reading either '^P^^, *«7^, or ^K^n, none of 
wluch can regularly come from n^ to see. Yet the latter derivation is not 
only sanctioned by all the ancient versions, and preferred by Eimchi, but 
approved by Luther, Clericus, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, 
Ewald, and Enobel. It is curious to see how the parallelism is urged on - 
' either side of this dispute, and that with equal plausibility. Thus Yitringa 
thinks that thou shall see would be a vain repetition of the lift up thine eyes 
and see in ver. 4, while Enobel describes the double reference to fear in this 
verse as a '' lastige Tautologie." As to "^n), the difficulty is in choosing 
between its two admitted senses of flowing (chap. ii. 2), and of shining (Ps. 
X2xiv. 6). The former is preferred by Jerome, who translates it ajflues ; by 
Junius and Tremellius, who have confiues ; and by the English and Dutch 
Yersions, the latter of which refers it to the confluence of crowds produced 
by any strange occuxrenee. Yitringa makes it mean to fkw out, and Lowth 
to overflow with joy. But all the latest writers of authority give the word 
the same sense as in Fa. xxxiv. 6, which is well expressed by Henderson in 
strong though homely English, thou shalt look and brighten up. His ver- 
sion of the next clause, thy heart shall throb and dilate, may be improved 
by changing the last word, which he took from Lowth, to the equivalent 
but plainer sweU. — ^D9f which Lowth renders ruffled, is admitted by most 
writers to be here used in its primary sense of trembling, which in reference 
to the heart may be best expressed by beating or throbbing. But the 
usual though secondary sense of fearing is retained by Luzzatto, who regards 
it as descriptive of her terror at the sight of supposed enemies spproaching ; 
and by Hendewerk, who applies it to her apprehension that she would not 
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have sufficient room for the accommodation of the strangers. . The iisaal 
and proper sense of ^9 (for, because) is perfectly appropriate ; .the only 
reason for preferring that of vhen^ as Yitringa, Gesenius, and others do, is 
its apparent relation to the T^ at the beginning of the sentence, as if he had 
said, vslien the abundance of the sea, &c., tlun shalt thou see, kc. Accord- 
ing to the other explanation of this particle, the TK refers to the foregoing 
context Another doubt arises from the ambiguity of the nouns pon and 
^?n, both of which may be applied either to things or persons, — the first 
denoting sometimes a multitude (chap. zrii. 12), sometimes abundance 
(Ps. xxxYii. 16) ; the other signifying sometimes a military force (Ezod. 
xiv. 28), sometimes wealth (Gen. xxziy. 29). As in either case the dif- 
ferent meanings are only modifications of one radical idea (a multitude of 
persons and a maltitude of things, a military force and pecuniary force) ; 
as both the meanings of each word are here appropriate, and as interpre* 
ters, whichever meaning they prefer, contrive to join the other with it,— we 
may safely infer that it was also the intention of the writer to convey the 
whole idea, that the Gentiles should devote themselves and their possessions 
to the service of Jehovah. (Compare Zech. xiv. 14.) — {"or ofth^ 9ea J. D. 
Michaelis has /rom tlie west; and other writers who retain the strict trans- 
lation, suppose a designed antithesis between the west in this verse and the 
eastern nations mentioned in the next. The conversion here predicted has 
the same sense as in English, viz., the conversion of the property of one to 
the use of another. Upun can hardly be a simple substitute for to, but is 
rather intended to suggest the same idea as when we speak of gifts or 
favours being showered or lavished an a person. This force of the particle 
is well expressed in Lowth's translation, when the riches of the sea shaU be 

S>ured in upon thee, but with too little regard to the proper meaning of the 
ebrew verb. The next clause is a repetition of the same thought, but 
without a figure. If this had reference to the restoration of the Jews from 
Babylon, it was an extravagant anticipation utterly falsified by the event. 
But this, although it may commend the hypothesis to those who deny the 
inspiration of the Prophet, is itself a refutation of it to the minds of those 
who occupy a contrary position. The most natural interpretation of the 
verse is that which niakes it a promise of indefinite enlargement, compre- 
hending both the persons and the riches of the nations. There is something 
amusing at the present day in Yitringa's suggesting as a difficulty to be 
cleared away from the interpretation of the passage, that as Christianity is 
a spiritual religion it can have no great occasion for gold or silrer. Even 
literally understood, the promise is intelligible and most welcome to the 
philanthropic Christian, as afifording means for the diffiision of the truth 
and the conversion of the world. 

6. A stream of camels shail cover thee, young camels (or dromedaries) of 
Midian and Ephah, all of them from Sheba shall come, gold and incense shall 
they bear, and the praises of Jehovah as good news. This last form of ex- 
pression is adopted in order to convey the full force of the Hebrew verb» 
which does not mean simply to announce or even to announce with joy, but 
to announce glad tidings. (See above, on chap. xl. 9.) Retaining this 
sense here, the word would seem to sign^ ziot the direct praise of God, but 
the announcement of the fact that others praised him, and the messengers 
would be described as bringing to Jerusalem the news of the conversion of 
their people. It is possible, however, that the prinuuy meaning of "HP? 
may be simply to announce, as in chap. lii. 7, 1 Kings L 42, 1 Sam. iv. 17, 
2 Sam. xviii. 20, 26, and that the derivation given by Gesenius is fictitious. 
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Bat in no ease is it neeessary, with Yitringa, to exchange the settled mean- 
ing of n^/Hl? for the donbtful one of praiseworthy' acts. — Ewald has greatly 
improTed npon the nsaal translation of n^^ by exchanging mvJiiiudt for 
tlTtam oxfioodf the version given by Jerome {inundatio)^ and not only more 
expressive than the other, but in perfect accordance with the ef ymology, 
and with the usage of the noon itself m Job xxii. 11, xxxviii. 84. When 
applied in prose to a drove of horses (Ezek. xx. 10) or a troop of horsemen 
(2 Kings ix. 17), it requires of coarse a different version. This explanation 
of n^^^ throws light upon the phrase %haU cover thee, a term elsewhere 
applied to water («. g. chap. xi. 9), and suggesting here the poetical idea 
of a city not merely thronged bat flooded with Arabian caravans. This 
is at least more natural than Yitringa's notion that the camels are said 
to cover that which they approach, because they are fo tall that they 
overtop and overshadow it. The camel has been always so peculiarly 
associated with the Arabs that they are described by Strabo as extifircu 
xa/i,ii>^oexoi. They are here, according to Isaiah's practice, represented 
by a group of ancestral names. Ephah was the eldest son of Midian (Gen. 
XXV. 4), who was himself the son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2), 
and the brother of Jokshan the father of Sheba (Gen. xxv. 1-4). The first 
two represent northern and central Arabia, the third Arabia Felix, so called 
by the old geographers because of the rich products which is furnished to 
the northern traders, either from its own resources or as an entrepot of 
Indian commerce. The queen of this country, by whom Solomon was 
visited, brought with her gold, gems, and spices in abundance (1 Kings 
X. 2), and we read elsewhere of its franb'ncense (Jer. vi. 20), its Phenician 
commerce (Ezek. xxvii. 29), and its caravans (Job vi. 19), while those of 
Midian are mentioned even in the patriarchal history (Gen. xxxvii. 28). 
Bochart supposes the Midian of this passage to be the Madiene of Josephus 
and the Modion of Ptolemy, and identifies Ephah with the 'I«wo( of the 
Greek geographers. It is more accordant with usage, however, to explain 
them as the names of the national progenitors, representing their descend- 
ants. — It matters little whether dromedaries or young camels be the true 
truislation. (For the axguments on both sides see Bochart's Hierozoicon, 
vol. i. p. 15, with Bosenmiiller*s Note.) The former is preferable only 
because it gives us a distinct name, as in the original, which is perhaps the 
reason that Gesenius retains it in his Version but rejects it in his C!om- 
mentary. Aben Ezra and Saadias make 3 a preposition and na the plural 
of "O, which in Gen. xxxi. 84 denotes a litter or a woman's saddle used in 
riding upon camels. — The verb 4K3^ does not agree with the preceding 
noun, as the camels of Midian and Ephah could not come from Bheba, but 
with all of them, which may either be indefinite, ** they («. e. men) shall 
come all of them,*' or more specifically signify the merchants of Sheba. 
Most interpreters agree with the Targum in referring the last verb (^"^9^ 
to the men who come with the camels and the gifts ; but as ^k|^ properfy 
denotes the act of the animals themselves, it is not without a show of reason 
that "^tringa constroes the other verb in the same manner, and supposes } 

the camels by their very burdens to praise 6k>d or rather to announce the j 

. disposition of these tribes to praise him. This is rendered still more probable 
by the analogy of the next verse, where kindred acts appear to be ascribed 
to other animals. — ^It is a common opinion of interpreters that this verse 
represents the east as joining in the acts of homage and of tribute which 
the one before it had ascribed to the west ; bat it may well be doubted 
whether this distinctive meaning can be pat upon the terms tea and nations 
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there employed, and the antithesis would hardly be in keeping with another 
which appears to be designed between these two verses and the eighth, as 
will be explained below. 

7. All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered for thee, the rams o/Nebaioth 
shall minuter to thee, they shall ascend with good-will (or ficceptably) my 
altavy and my house of beauty I will beautify. To the traders of Arabia 
with their caravans and precious wares he now adds her shepherds with 
their couutless flocks. While Kimchi explains all as meaning many^ and 
Koobel all kinds, Vitrinc^a insists upon the strict sense as an essential fea- 
ture of the prophecy. Kedar, the second son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 18), 
who represents Arabia in chap. xxi. 10, and ilii. 11, is here joined for the 
same purpose with his elder brother Nebaiothf obviously identical with the 
Xahataei, the name given to the people of Arabia Petraca by Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus, who represent them as possessed of no wealth except 
tiucks aud herds, in which they were extremely rich. Ezckiel also speaks 
of Tyre as trading with Arabia and all the chiefs of Kedar in lambs and 
rams and goats. (Ezek. xxvii. 21.) These are here described as gathered 
in one vast iiock to Jerusalem, or rather ybr her, i, e, for her use or service, 
which agrees best with what follows, and with the nsage of the Hebrew pre- 
position. They are then, by a bold and striking figure, represented as 
offering themselves, which is first expressed by the general term serve or 
minister^ and then more unequivocally by declaring that they shall them- 
selves ascend the altar. Kimchi endeavours to get rid of this bold meta- 
phor by introducing with before the rams of Nehaioth, end referring both 
verbs to the people themselves : {With) the ratns of Nebaioth shall they serve 
thee, and cause {them) to ascend^ &c. But the common judgment of inter- 
preters is in favour of explaining the w^ords strictly, and retaining the un- 
usual figure unimpaired. They are not disposed, however, to go all lengths 
with Yitringa, who supposes the rams to be personified as priests offering 
themselves upon the altar. — The ascent of the victim on the altar is repeat- 
edly connected elsewhere with the phrase P^?, to acceptance or acceptably. 
(See above, chap. Ivi. 7, and Jer. vi. 20.) But in this one place we have 

the phrase l^^'vP, as if the last noun had usurped the place of altar, which 
immediately follows. Of this unusual construction there are several dis- 
tinct explanations. Kimchi regards it as .a ^ase of I^^C or metathesis, 
which may be thus resolved : ^n3TD 7V pv^/ W. Gesenius obtains pre- 
cisely the same meaning bysxplaijiing V^V? as an accusative after a verb 
of motion, and making P^*7^9 a simple variation of the common phrase 

pyj/. Hitzig and Henderson adopt the same construction, but suppose the 

two phrases to be different in sense as well as form, PV^? meaning to (divine) 

acceptance, P^*7^S with good-will or complacency. The phrase then only 
serves to strengthen the description of the victims as spontaneously offer- 
ing themselves, an idea which Lowth finally, but perhaps too artificially, 
illustrates by citations from Suetonius and Tacitus, shewing that the ancients 
viewed reluctance in the victims as an evil omen, and by parity of reason- 
ing the appearance of spontaneous self-devotion as a good one. — ^In the 
last clause, the meaning of the phrase ^1^7^?^ ^^^ ^ determined by the 
parallel expressions in chap. Ixiv. 10, where the suffix necessarily belongs 
to the governing word, or rather to the whole complex phrase, and the whole 
means, not the house of our holiness and our beauty, but our hfuse of holiness 
and beauty, or resolved into the occidental idiom, our holy and our beautiful 
VOL. n. B b 
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Iiouaet Ti^liicli is the common English Tersion. The LXX have here my 
Koute of prayer, as in chap. Ivi. 7 ; -and Hitzig regards this as the genuine 
reading, though he does not adopt it in his German versioD. His reason 
for this critical decision is a veiy insufficient one, viz. that God is no^^here 
else said to glory in the temple, trhich is not the meaning of the common 
text, '^T^P'? being here used in its primaxy and ordinary sense of beauty^ 
as appears from its conjunction with the verb "^^B, which, in this connec- 
tion, even upon Hitzig*s own hypothesis, must mean to beautify. — Grotius 
supposes this prediction to have been literally verified in Herod's temple. 
Gesenius and the other Germans easily dispose of it as a fanatical antici- 
pation. It is much more embarrassing to those who make the passage a 
prediction of the future restoration of the Jews, and the future splendour 
of the literal Jerusalem. Some of the most intrepid writers of this class 
consistently apply their fundamental principle of literal interpretation, and 
believe that the Mosaic ritual or something like it is to be restored. But 
such interpreters as J. D. Michaelis and Henderson, who cannot go to this 
length, are obliged to own that ppiiitual services are here represented under 
forms and titles borrowed from the old dispensation. '' W hatever the 
descendants of those oriental tribes may possess shall be cheerfully placed 

at the disposal of the restored Jews There shall be no want of 

anything that is required for the full restoration of divine worship, when 
the mosque of Omar shall give place to a new temple to be erected for the 
celebration of the services of that ministration which exceedeth in glory. 
2 Cor. iii. 8-11." This is the ** literal interpretation'* of a school which 
will not allow Israel to mean the church or chosen people as such con- 
sidered, but insists upon its meaning the nation of the Jews ! The picture 
which this intei-pretation makes the Prophet draw may well be called a 
mixed one, consisting of a literal Jerusalem, literal caravans and camels, 
but a figurative altar, figurative victims, and a material temple to be built 
upon the site of the old one for a spiritual worship exclusive of the very 
rites which it is here predicted shall be solemnly performed there. Of such 
a figment upon such a subject we may say, with more than ordinary em- 
^asis, and even with a double sense, Credat Judcsm ! On the other hand, 
the prophecy explains itself to those who believe that the ancient Israel is 
still in existence, and that the Jews as a nation form no part of it. The 
charge of mystical or allegorical interpretation does not lie against this 
view of the matter, but against Vitringa's needless and fantastic addition to 
his real exegesis of a set of riddles or enigmas, in which he puzzles both 
his readers and himself by attempting to determine whether camels mean 
laborious and patient Christians, rams strong ones, sheep those fattened 
by the word and clothed in the white wool of holiness, &c. To any but 
Yitringa himself it must be difficult to see in what respect all this is any 
better than the notion for which he reproves Eusebius, Jerom.e, and Pro- 
copius, that camels here mean rich men, as in Mat. xix. 24. And yet after 
saying in regard to these erring Fathers, vitanda tttiqve sunt in application 
nihus mysticis aXXcyiv?, he adds with great complacency, nostra rationeshic 
sunt liquida ! If any proof were needed of the risk attending the admis- 
sion of a false exegetical principle, however harmless in appearance, it 
would be afibrded by these melancholy trifiinp on the part of one of the 
most able, learned, orthodox, devout, accomplished, and, with this excep- 
tion, sensible interpreters of Scripture, that the world has ever seen or can 
expect to see again. 

8. Who are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to ihtir vrindoxrs f It is 
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?a fine conception of Yitringa, that tbe ships expressly mentioned in Uxq 
next verse are here described in their first appearance at a distance re^eixx* 
bling wiih their outspread sails and rapid coarse a fleecy cloud driveix bv 
the wind, and a flight of doves returning to their young. Both comrv« • 
sons are elsewhere used as here to indicate rapidity of motion. (Job Xxi lii' 
Ps. Iv. 7, Hos. xi. 11, Jer. iv. 13.) Much lessVelicitous is Yitriii«j^* ., » 



on 
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hev see approacning. xloubijjants emendation of the text bv r \i' 
in^hinx, though approved by Lowth and even improved bj the cba f 
« to 7y on the authority of more than forty manuscripts, so as to aT ^t 
of the translation likedove^t upon (he wing, is justly characterized hy GeseidiL 
as an "elende Conjectnr." The common text' means lattices or Jatticed 
windows, either of which is better than Henderson's translation holesj though 
even this is preferable to the vague and weak term habitations used by 
Noves. 

9. Became for tne the isles are waiting (or must wait), and the ships of 
Tamhish in ths Jirst place, to bring thy sons from far, their silver and their 
gold with thtm for the name of Jehovah thy God, and for the Holy One of 
Israel, because he has glorified thee. This verse contains a virtual thougn 
not a formal answer to the question in the one before it. As if he had 
said, Wonder not that these are seen approaching, for the whole world is 
only awaiting my command to bring thy sons, &o^ This view of the con- 
nection makes it wholly unnecessary to give *? the sense of surely, yes, or 
any ©ther than its usual and proper one of for, because. For the true 
sense of ^^15!, see above on chap. xlii. 4, and for ships of Tarshish, vol. i. 
p. 394. Luzzatto here gratuitously reads -llijl let them be gathered, which 
is applied to a confluence of nations in Jer. iii. 17. The Septuagint, which 
elsewhere explains Tarshish to mean the sea, here retains the name ; but 
the Vulgate even here has naves maris. J. D. Michaelis, the ships of 
Spain, Jarchi and Eimchi supply 3 before nrj^^ns, and explain it to 
mean as at first, or as of old, referring to the days of Solomon and Hiram. 
This reading is actually found in twenty-five manuscripts, and sanctioned 
by the Peshito ; but even Lowth retains the common text. The Hebrew 
phrase is generally understood to mean in the first rank either as to time 
or place. (Compare Num. x. 18, 14.) Both may be included, as they 
really imply one another. The pronoun their may have for its antecedent 
either i^ns or islands; but the former, as the nearer, is more natural. 
The last clause is repeated from chap. Iv. 5, where IS9? takes the place 
of the first ^ and determines it to mean not to but /or. There is no need 
therefore of explaining name to mean the place where the divine name was 
recorded. J. D. Michaelis still declines to say in what precise form this 
prediction is to be fulfilled ; but Henderson, less cautious or more con- 
fident, affirms that the property of the Jews as well as themselves shall be 
conveyed free of charge to Palestine, adding that many of them resident in 
distant parts can only conveniently return by sea. The principle involved 
in this interpretation is, that we have no right to make the Zion here ad- 
dressed any other than the literal Jerusalem, or the ships, the silver, and 
ihe gold, any other than literal silver, gold, and ships. This rule, to be of 
any practical avail, must apply to all parts of the passage, and especially to 
all parts of the verse alike, without which uniformity interpretation be- 
comes wholly arbitrary or mere guess-work. It is an interesting question, 
therefore, what we are to understand in this connection by the ships of 
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Tarshithf to which such extraordinary prominence is given in the work of 
restoration. As to this point, Henderson refers ns to his note on chap, 
xxiii. 10, where we read as follows : ** Bj Tarslush there can no longer be 
any reasonable doubt we are to understand Tartestus, the ancient and cele- 
brated emporium of the Phenicians, situated between the two mouths of 
the river Baetis (now Guadalquiver) on the south-western coast of Spain." 
Are we to understand then that the vessels of this part of Spain are to be 
foremost in the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, just as the descendants 
of the ancient Kedar, Ephah, and Sheba, are to place their possessions at 
the disposal of the restored Jews 7 If so, this meaning should have been 
distinctly stated, as it partly is by Michaelis in translating Tarshish Spain. 
If not, and if as we suspect the ships of Tarshish are secretly identified 
with the commercial navy of Great Britain and perhaps America, we then 
have another medley like that in ver. 7, but in this case consisting of a 
literal return to the literal Jerusalem in literal ships but belonging to a 
figurative Tarshish. In these repeated instances of mixed interpretation 
there is something like a vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, 
which is any thing but satisfactory. To the assumption that commercial 
intercourse and navigation are here represented under forms and names 
derived from the Old Testament history, I am so far from objecting, that 
I wish to apply it to the whole prediction, and to use precisely the same 
liberty in understanding what is said of Zion and her sons, as in under- 
standing what is said of Tarshish and her ships. Let it also be added to 
the cumulative proofs already urged in favour of our own hypothesis, that 
here, as in so many former instances, the writer does not even accidentally 
use any term explicitly denoting restoration or return, but only such as are 
appropriate to mere accession and increase ab extra. It cannot therefore 
be absurd, even if it is erroneons to apply what is here said, with Yitringa, 
to the growth of the true Israel or chosen people by the calling of Uie 
Gentiles, with particular allusion to the wealth of the commercial nations, 
from among whom the elect of God, the sons of Zion, when they come to 
the embraces of their unknown mother, shall come bringing their silver and 
gold with them. 

10. And strangers shall huild thy walhf and their kings shall serve thee ; 
/or in my wrath I smote thee, and in my favour I have had mercy on thee. 
For the true sense of the phrase "^^7^.9, see above on chap. Ivi. 8 ; and with 
the last clause compare chap. liv. 7, 8. The ^? relates to the whole of that 
clause taken together, not to the first member by itself. It was not because 
God had been angry, but because he bad been angry and relented, that 
they were to be thus favoured. (See vol. i. p. 268.) There is no need, 
however, of substituting an involved occidental syntax for the simple Hebrew 
construction, as Yitringa and Boscnmiiller do, by reading, '* for although 
in my wrath I may have smitten thee," &c. The English version of the 
last verb in the sentence is correct. Lowth*s emendation of it, in which 
he is followed by Henderson and Noyes, is wholly ungrammatical, since the 
preceding verb is not a future but a preterite. The change is also need- 
less, since the mercy is described as past, not in reference to the date of 
the prediction, but of its fulfillment. There is something at once inexact 
and mawkish in Lowth's paraphrase of this verb, I trill embrace ihee wiih 
the most tender affection. If any departure from the usual translation were 
required or admissible, the preference would be due to Ewald*s version 
{l%d> ich dxch wieder), — Eicbhom supposed the expectation here expressed 
to have' been excited by the benefactions of the Persian kings to the re- 
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stored Jews (Ezra i. 8» yL 8, 9) ; but even Gesenins regards the date thos 
assigned to the prediction as too late. Enobel applies the text to the 
neighbdnring heathen, called '^i2'^i2? by Nehemiah (chap. ix. 2 ; comp. Ps. 
zviii. 45, czliY. 7, 11)> who were to be driven from the lands npon which 
the J had intruded daring the captivity, and redaced to bondage by the re- 
store! Jews. Henderson's explanation of the verse as meaning that 
foreigners shall count it an honour to be employed in rebuilding Jerusalem 
and •* in any way contributing to the recovery of the lost happiness of Is- 
rael, and that even monarchs shall regard it as a privilege to aid in the 
work by e;nploying whatever legitimate influeDce they may possess in ad- 
vancing it," is hardly a fair specimen of strictly literal interpretation, but 
rather an insensible approximation to the old opinion, as expressed by Vit- 
ringa, that the Prophet here foretells the agency of strangers or new con- 
verts in promoting the safety and prosperity of Israel, under figures bonrowed 
from the old economy, and implying a vicissitude or alternation of distress 
and joy, such as Isaiah frequently exhibits. The building of the walls 
here mentioned is the same as that in Ps. li. 20, and exlrii. 2, where it 
is no more to be literally understood than the captivity of Zion in Ps. 
xiv. 7, or that of Job in chap, xlii. 10. (See Hengstenberg on the Psalms, 
vol. i. p. 291.) 

11. And thy gatei shall he open continually, day and night they shall not 
he shuty to hring into thee the strength of nations and their kings led {captive 
or in triumph). According to Hitzig there is here a resumption of the 
figures in ver. 6, and the gates are represented as kept open diay and night 
by the perpetual influx of Arabian caravans. But without going back to 
the peculiar imagery of that verse, we may understand the one before us 
as relating to the influx of strangers and new converts generally. The two 
ideas expressed are those of unobstructed access and undisturbed tranquillity. 
The use of ^nipa is the same as in chap, xlviii. 8, nearly but not entirely 
coincident with that of the corresponding verb in English, when we speak 
of a door's opening instead of being opened. The difference is simply that 
between the description of a momentary act, and of a permanent condition. 
The intransitive construction is in either case the same. Upon this verse, 
perhaps combined with Zech. xiv. 7, is founded that beautiful and grand 
description, the gates of it shall not be shut at all hg day, for there shall he 
no night there (Rev. xxi. ^5), of which Vitringa speaks as an inspired ex- 
position of the verse before us, while Henderson says more correctly that 
the apostle " borrows the language in his description of the New Jerusa- 
lem." — ^^n has the same ambiguity or latitude of meaning as in ver. 5, 
above. The sense of wealth or treasure is preferred by most of the late 
writers, but Eosenmiiller has exerdtus. Better than either, because com- 
prehending both, is Yitringa's version copia, to which we have no exact 
equivalent in English. — Vitringa and Eosenmiiller follow Eimchi in ex- 
plaining D^^^n^ to mean escorted, led in procession, or, as Lowth has it, 
pompously attended, which they take to be the meaning of the verb in Nah. 
ii. 8. But as that place is itself obscure and doubtful, and as the verb is 
clearly employed elsewhere to express the act of leading captive (chap. 
XX. 4 ; 1 Sam. zxx. 2), several of the later writers have reverted to this 
explanation, which is sdso given in the Targum (rP^i??) and by Aben Ezra, 
and agrees with chap. xiv. 14 (compare Ps. cxlix. 8). Gesenins in his 
Commentary charges Koppe with omitting to observe that this sense is at 
variance with the idea of voluntary adhesion expressed throughout the 
context ; but in his Thesaurus he adopts this very explanation, without 
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attempiiDg to refute his own objection. Hitzig's solution of it is that the . 
nations are described as coming to Jerusalem en mane, and bringing their 
reluctant kings in chains along with them. Enobel proposes on eutirely 
new explanation, in which D^^^rtji is to have an active meanmg (like ^Pl 
and T^nx), and to be translated leaders ; but if ever the invention of a new 
sense was without the faintest colour of necessiitj, it is so here. The 
general meaning no doubt is that earthly sovereigns must unite in this 
adhesion to the true religion, either willingly or by compulsion. The dif- 
ferent impressions made by sach a passage on intelligent interpreters, 
according to their several hypotheses or previous conclusions, may be 
shewn by comparing the remarks of Henderson and Umbreit upon this 
verse. While the latter confidently asks who can here fail to read the 
daily progress of God's kingdom by accretion from tbe Gentiles, in which 
sense the doors of Zion are still open, kings and nations streaming in by 
day and night, the other gravely obsenes that ** modern travellers greatly 
complain of the inconvenience to which they are put, when they do not 
reach Jerusalem before the gates are closed." This is either nothing to 
the purpose or implies that the blessing promised in the text is a more 
convenient regulation of the gate-police after the restoration of the Jews ! 

12. jFVr the nation and the kingdom which will not serve thee shall peri ih^ 
and the nations shall he det^olatedy desolated. Similar tlircatenings are found 
in Zech. x. 1, lii. 1, and xiv. 17, in the lust of which places there is a 
specific threat of drought, as the appointed punishment. This has led 
Hitzig and some later writers to explain tbe last verb here as meaning to 
be utterly dried up or parched. But in chap, xxxvii. 18, above, it is 
applied to nations in the general sense of desolation. The ybr at the be- 
ginning of the verse is commonly explained as introducing a reason for the 
confluence of strangers just before predicted, namely, the desire of escaping 
this destruction ; but it may as well be understood to give a reason for the 
promise of increase in general. The gates of Zion shall be crowded, because 
all shall enter into them but those who are to perish. The nations in the 
last clause may mean the nations just described, or, as the common version 
expresses it, those nations. But it may also mean, perhaps more naturally, 
those who still continue to be Gentiles, heathen, by refusing to unite them- 
selves with Israel. — The threatening in this verse is a very serious one, 
however understood ; but it is also very strange and unaccountable if un- 
derstood as meaning that all nations shall be utterly destioyed which will 
not serve the Jews when restored to their own country. Even if we give 
to serve the mitigated sense of shewing favour and assisting, there is still 
something almost revolting in the penalty annexed to the omission ; how 
much more if we understand it as denoting actual subjection and hard 
bondage. It is no wonder that a writer so acute as Henderson is forced 
by the pressure of this difiScnlty on his theory to seek for a '< meiosis" in 
the sentence, and to understand the threatening as directed only against 
those who are chargeable with " positive hostility,*' a forced assumption 
not to be supported by a reference to Judges v. 28. The whole is rendered 
clear by the assumption, not got up for the occasion, but resulting from an 
extensive exegetical induction, that the threatening was intended to apply, 
in its most obvious and strongest sense, to all those nations which refuse 
to be connected with the church or Israel of God. 

13. The glory of Lebanon to thee shall come, eypress, plane, and box to-^ 
gether, to adorn the place of my sanctuary, and tlie place of my feet I will 
honour. The glory of Lebanon is its cedars. For the other trees here 
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mentioned, see above, on chap. xli. 19, vhere, as here, they are merely 
representatives of ornamental forest-trees in general. The place of my - 
scuietuary has been generally understood to mean the sanctuary itaeif ; but ■ 
several of the latest writers understand by it Jerusalem, as being the place 
where the temple was erected. The same sense is put by Maurer and 
others on the place of my feet, that is, the place where I habitually stand 
or walk. (Ezek. xliiL 7.) Yitringa and the older writers generally seem 
to understand by it the ark of the covenant, considered as the footstool of 
Jehovah (1 Chrou. xxviii. 2 ; Ps. xcix. 5, cxxxii. 7), when enthroned between 
the cherubim (chap, xxxvii. 16 ; Ps. Ixxx. 2.) In favour of the wider sense is 
the analogy of chap. Ixvi. 2, where the same description is applied to the 
whole earUi, but in reference to heaven as the throne of God. — Another 
topic upon which interpreters have been divided, is the question whether 
the adorning mentioDed here is that of cultivated grounds by living trees, 
or that of buildings by the use of the choicest kinds of timber. The latter 
opinion has most commouly prevailed; but Hitzig, Ewald, aod Knobel, 
are decidedly in favour of the other, which is far more pleasing in itself and 
more in keeping with the poetical tone of the whole context. In either case 
the meaning of the figm*e is that the earthly residence of God shall be 
invested with the most attractive forms of beauty. Even Grotius, as Yitringa 
has observed, was ashamed to rest in the material sense of this description, 
and has made it so far tropical as to denote the conquest of many parts of 
Syria by the Jews. But Henderson goes back to ground which even 
Grotius could not occupy, and understands the verse not only of material 
trees but of mateiial timber. *' A literal temple or house of worship being 
intended, the language ^rusT be lilerally understood.'* But why are lite- 
ral trees more indispensable in this case than literal sheep and rams and a 
literal altar in ver. 7, or than literal ships of Tarshitsh in ver. 9 9 This perpetual 
vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual is anything but satisfactory. 
"From all that appears to be the state of Palestine in regard to wood, sup- 
plies from Lebanon will be as necessary as they were when the ancient temple 
was constructed.** With this may be worthily compared the use of the 
same text to justify the " dressing of chorches*' at the festival of Christmas. 
14. Then shall come to thee bending the eon$ of thy oppressors, Hien shall 
how down to the soles of thy feet all tiiy despisers, and shall call thee the City 
of Jtliovah, Zion the holy place of Israel (or the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel). For the same ideas and expressions, see above, chap. xlv. 14, and 
xllx. 23. The ^H before nias is not simply equivalent to at, but expresses 
downward motion, and may be translated dotm to. The act described is 
the oriental prostration as a sign of the profoundest reverence. The Yul- 
gate makes the sense still stronger, and indeed too strong, by attaching to 
tiie verb a religious meaning, and regarding nifiS as its object {adorahunt 
vestigia pedum tuoram). l^e sons are mentioned either for the purpose of 
contrasting the successive generations more emphatically; or as a mere 
oriental idiom without distinctive meaning. In favour of the latter sup- 
position is the circumstance that it is wanting in the other clause, where 
the despisers are themselves represented as doing the same thing with the 
sons of the oppressors. X^ means not only to despise in heart but to treat 
with contempt. These humbled enemies are represented as acknowledging 
the claim of Zion to be recognised as the holy place and dwelling of Jeho- 
vah. The old construction of the last words, ihe Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel, supposes Zion as a proper name to govern the next word, contrary 
to the general rule, but after the analogy of such combinations as Beth-* 
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Uhem of Jndah and Jehovah of hosts, Hitzig prefers to make )^*y an 
appellative synonjmoos with p*y, ths pillar €f the Holy One of Israel, 
Maorer more plausiblj suggests that ^"^p here means not a holy person but 
a holy or consecrated place, as in chap. lyii. 15, Ps. xlri. 5, Ixv. 5. On 
any of these soppositions, the sense of the acknowledgment remains the 
same. That sense is determined by the parallel passage chap. xlv. 14, 
where a part of the confession is in these words, only in thee is God. (See 
above, p. 188.) The same sense mnst here be attached to the acknow- 
ledgment of Zion as the City of Jehovah, in order to explain or justify the 
strength of the expressions pat into the mouth of her repentant enemies. 
The old Jerusalem was not merely a holy place, a city of Jehovah, bot the 
holy place, the city of Jehovah. Its exclusive possession of this character 
was perfectly essential, and is always so described in Scripture. Are we to 
understand, then, that Jerusalem, when rebuilt and enlarged hereatler, is 
again to be invested with its old monopoly of spiritual privileges? If it is, 
how can such a restoration of the old economy be reconciled with the New 
Testament doctrines ? If it is not, why are these repentant enemies described 
as rendering precisely the same homage to the New Jerusalem, which 
properly belonged to the old ? If this is a mere figure for deep reverence 
and so forth, what becomes of the principle of literal interpretation ? Whether 
these questions are of any excgetical importance, and if so, whether they 
are satisfactorily solved by Henderson's interpretation of the verse as 
meaning that " the descendants of her oppressors will acknowledge the 
wrongs that have been done to her, and humbly crave a share in her privi- 
leges," is left to the decision of the reader. On the supposition hitherto 
assumed as the basis of the exposition, this verse simply means that the 
enemies of the church shall recognise her in her true relation to her divine 
Head. 

15. Instead of thy being forsaken and hated and with none passing (through 
thee), and I will place thee for a boast of perpetuity, a joy of age and age. 
The nnri may express either simply a change of condition (whereas), or tiie 
reason of the change (because), or the further idea of equitable compensa- 
tion. Hitzig supposes an allusion in HfrC^S^ to the use of the same word in 
the law with respect to a less beloved wife (Gen. xxix. 81 ; Deut. xxi. 15). 
But in the phrase '^XV T^ the personification seems entirely merged in the 
idea of a city. The ^ at the beginning of the second clause is commonly 
regarded as the sign of the apodosis, and as such cannot be expressed in 
English. It may, however, have its usual copulative meaning if the, first 
clause be connected with the foregoing verse as a part of the same sentence. 
In either case the ^ must at the same time be conversive and connect the 
verb with those of the preceding verse, or else it must be taken as a pneter 
like ^^f?U^ in ver. 10. In order probably to make the application of the 

verse to the material Jerusalem more natural, Henderson observes that a^V 
is here used, as in many other places, for a period of long and unknown 
duration. As this is certainly the primitive meaning of tho word, it is often 
80 applied, and yet it may be noted that according to the true interpretation 
of the prophecy, this expression may be taken in its utmost strength and 
latitude of meaning. 

16. And thou slialt suck the milk of nations, and the breast of kings shalt 
thou suck, and thou shalt know that I, Jehovah^ am thy saviour, and {that) 
thy redeemer {is) tJie Mighty One of Jacob, All interpreters agree with the 
Targum in applying this verse to the influx of wealth and power and what- 
ever else the kings and nations of the earth can contribute to the progresa 
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of the trne religion. The figure is derived foom Dent. zxxiiL 19, ihey Aall 
suck tht abundance of the aeae, ^ cannot here mean desolation, as above 
in chap., lix. 7, and below in ver. 18, but must be a variation of the usual 
form "T^ as in Job xxiv. 9. The catachresis in the second clause is not a 
mere rhetorical blunder, but, as Hitzig well savs, an example of the sense 
overmastering the style, a licence the occasional use of which is character- 
istic of a bold and energetic writer. It also serves the useful purpose of 
shewing how purely tropical the language is. Lowth and Noyes gratui* 
tously try to mitigate the harshness of the metaphor by changing the second 
sucJc mio fostered at and nursed from the breast of kings. Vitringa speaks 
of some as attempting to remove the solecism altogether by makings kings 
mean queens or the daughters of kiiigs, or by appealing to extraordinary 
cases in which males have given snck ! The constructioz] of the last clause 
is the one expressed by Noyes. Each member of that clause contains a 
subject and a predicate, and therefore a complete proposition. The sense 
is not merely that Jehovah is the Mighty One of Jacob, but that the Mightv 
God of Jacob is Israel's redeemer, and the self-existent everlasting God his 
saviour. Here, as in chap. i. 24, Henderson translates '^''^^ protector ; but 
see vol. i. p. 91-92. 

17. Instead of brass (or copper) Itcill bring gold, and instead of iron I 
iffill bring silver, and instead of wood brass, and instead of stones irofi, and I 
will place (or make) thy government peace and thy rulers righteousness, Gro- 
tius follows the Torgum in explaining the first clause as a promise of ample 
compensation for preceding losses. As if he had said, '* For the brass which 
thy enemies have taken from thee I will bring thee gold,'* &c. Enobel, on 
the contrary, understands the claase as meaning that the value of the pre- 
cious metals shall be lowered by their great abundance. Henderson like- 
wise understands it as a promise that " the temporal prosperity of the 
restored Israelites shall resemble that of their ancestors in the days of 
Solomon." (See 1 Kings x. 27, 2 Chron. ix. 20, 27). But the thought 
which is naturally suggested by the words is that expressed by Vitringa, 
namely, that all things shall be changed for the better. The change de- 
scribed is not a change in kind, i, e. from bad to good, but in degree, i. e. 
frx>m good to better ; because the same things which appear to be rejected 
in the first clause are expressly promised in the second. The arrangement 
of the items Vitringa endeavours to explain as having reference to the out- 
ward appearance of the substances, those being put together which are 
most fdike. (See a similar gradation in chap. xxx. 26, Zech. xiv. 20, 
1 Cor. iii. 12, xv. 41.) The last clause resolves the figures into literal ex- 
pressions, and thus shews that the promise has respect not to money but 
to moral advantages. n^i^9 properly means office, magistracy, government, 
here put for those who exercise it, like nobility, ministry, and other terms 

in English. (Compare Ezek. ix. 1, 2 Kings, xi. 18.) ^'V}), which has 
commonly a bad sense, is here used for magistrates or rulers in general, 
for the purpose of suggesting that instead of tyrants or exactors they should 
now be under equitable government. The two parallel expressions Hender- 
son decides to signify Uie temporal and spiritual chie& of the restored 
Jewish community, without assigning any ground for the alleged distinction. 
There is much more force in his remark that the similarity of structure be- 
tween this verse and chap. iii. 24 corroborates the genuineness of these 
later prophecies. Koppe*s explanation of the last clause as meaning, '* I 
will change thy punishment into peace and thy afflictions into blessing," is 
justly represented by Gesenius as arbitrary. 
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18. There shaU no more he heard violence in thy land^ desolation and ruin 
in thy borders (or within thy hounds) ; and thou shalt call salvation thy walls^ 
and thy gates praise. According to Yitringa D^n was the cry for help 
nsnally uttered in case of personal violence. (See Job. xix. 7, Jer. xx. 8). 
Bat there is no need of departing from the strict sense of violence itself, 
which shall never more he heard of. He also distingnishes *1C^ and '^'^W as 
relating severally to lands and houses. The most nntural explanation of 
the last clause is that which makes it mean that the walls shall atford safety 
(chap. xxvi. 1), and the gates occasion of praise. Henderson's explanation, 
that the gates shall resound with praise does not agree well with the parallel. 
Some understand by praise the praise of God for her continued safety ; 
others the praise or fame of her defences, considered either as arising from 
victorious resistance to assault, or as preventing it. For *^(*}^ the Sep- 
tuagint has /Xu/x.aa, sculpture, and for nxi|5 the Vulgate ocatpabiL Thou 
shalt call, as in many other cases, means, thou shalt have a right and 
reason so to call them, With this ver^e compare chap. Ixv. 19-25. 

19. Xo more shall be to thee the sun for a light hy day, and for hrightness 
the moon shall not shine to theej and Jehovah shall hi-come thy everlasting lights 
and thy God thy glory. The 7 before »^33 is neglected by the ancient ver- 
sions, and Hitzig in like manner makes it a sign of the nominative abso- 
lute, as for the briyhtnesn of the moon, &c. (See above, chap, xxxii. 1, and 

above, p. 1). But the Masorctic accents require ^i^} to be construed 
separately as meaning with its light (Gesenius), or for light (English Ver- 
sion). Some regard this merely as a figurative promise of prosperity, of 
which light is a natural and common emblem. Others understand it as a 
promise of God*s residence among his people, clothed in such transcendent 
brightness as to make the light of the sun and the moon useless. The true 
sense of the figures seems to be that all natural sources of illumination shall 
be swallowed up in the clear manifestation of the presence, power, and will 
of God. According to Henderson, this verse and the next depict the super- 
lative degree of happiness which shall be enjoyed by the new and holy Jeru- 
salem church, expressed in language of the most sublime imagery. Why 
we are thus more at liberty to treat the sun and moon of this passage as 
mere " imagery,*' while the trees of ver. 13 '* must be literally explained ** 
as meaning timber, we are not informed. — With this verse compare Rev. 
xxi. 23, xxii. 5. — Lowth and J. D. Michaelis needlessly insert by night, on 
the authority of the ancient versions, which prove nothing, however, as to 
a difference of text. The occasional violation of the exact parallelism is 
not so much a blemish as a beauty. 

20. Thy sun shall set no more, and thy moon shall not he withdrawn; for 
Jehovah shall he unto thee for an eternal light, and completed the days of thy 
mourning. There is no need of supposing any want of consistency between 
this verse and that before it, nor even that the Prophet gives a new turn to 
his metaphor. Tliy sun shall set no more, is evidently tantamount to saying, 
thou shalt no more have a sun that sets or a moon that withdraws herself, 
because, &e. The active verb ^P$ is used in the same way by Joel, where 
he says that the stars withdraw thbib biightness, t. e. cease to shine. The 
expression is generic, and may comprehend all failure or decrease of light, 
whether by setting, waning, or eclipse, or by the temporary intervention of 
a cloud. The last words of this verse are correctly said by Henderson to 
furnish a key to the whole description, by identifying joy with light, and 
grief with darkness. — Compare with this verse chap. xxv. 8, Zech. xiv. 7, 
Rev. vii. 16, xxi. 4 ; and for the phrase, days of mourning, Gen. xxvii. 41. 
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21. And thy people^ all of them righteow^ for ever shall inherit tJie earthy t 
the branch (or shoot) of my planting, the work of my hands, to glorify myself 
(or to be ylorijxed). — Compare chaps, iv. 8, xzxiii. 24, xxxv. 8, lii. 1 ; Rev. : 
zxi. 7, 27. The lirst- clause may also bo read as two distinct propositions,.' 
tliy people all of them are (or shall he) righteous, for ever they shall inherit tlie 
earth. According to the literal interpretation, so called, this is a promise 
that the Jews shall possess the Holy Land for ever. But even granting 
land to be a more literal and exact translation, which it is not, stiU 
the usage of the Scriptures has attached to this prophetic formula a much 
higher meaning, the possession of the land being just such a t^'pe or symbol 
of the highest future blessings as the exodus from Egypt is of ultimate 
deliverance, or the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah of sudden, condign, 
irretrievable destruction. But in favour of the wider version, earth, is the 
analogy of chap. xlix. 8, where Israel is represented as occupying and re- 
storing the desolate heritages of the whole e trth. — The Septuagint renders 
"1^3 by ^'j\dr,ffuv, as if written "l^i. For the meaning of the word, see 
above, chap. xi. 1, xiv. 10, vol. i. pp. 24S, 800, 801. According to 
Hcudewerk, it here denotes the population of the new Jerusalem, and is 
identical with the plant and root of chap. liii. 2 ; from which he gi'avely infers 
that the D*p*?V ot this verse and the ?*"?>* of chap. liii. 11, must also be 
identical. The dependence of God*s people on himself for the origin and 
sustentation of their spiritual life is forcibly expressed by the figure of a plant 
which he has planted (Ps. xcii. 14, Matt. xv. 18, John xv. 1, 2), and by 
that of a work which he has wrought (chap. xxix. 28, xliii. 7) : in reference 
to the last of which the apostle says (Eph. ii. 10), tee are his tcorkman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good xcorhs, whicli God hath before or- 
dained that we shotdd walk in them ; and in reference to the first, our Lord 
himself (John xv. 8), herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit, 
80 shall ye be my disciples; and again, with an entire change of figure (Matt. 
V. 16), let your light so shine before men tliat they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in lieaven. The same ultimate design 
is set forth in the words of the verse before us. — The textual reading ^^O 
is regarded by Gesenius and most other writers as an error of transcription 
for ^yC!D, OS given in the margin. But Eosenmiiller seems to think that 
the pronoun of the third person may refer to K?^, which is sometimes mas- 
culine ; De Dieu refers it to the people ; and Maurer thinks it possible to 
connect it with Jehovah, by a sudden enallage so common in the prophets ; 
which last is approved by Hitzig, but avoided as too harsh in his translation. 
As to his notion that "iNBnn describes God as being proud of Israel, see 
above, on ver. 18. — To the question whether all the restored Jews are to be 
righteous, Henderson says nothing; but ^lichaelis maintains that this expres- 
sion does not necessarily imply regeneration or denote true piety, but simply 
signifies the prevalence of social virtue, such as may exist even among the 
heathen, much more among those who are in possession of the true religion. 
— According to my own view of the Prophet's meaning, he here predicts 
the elevation of the church to its normal or ideal state, a change of which 
we ma}' already see the rudiments, however fieu: we may be yet from its final 
consummation. 

22. The little one shall become a thousand, and the small one a strong 
nation ; /, Jehovah^ in its time will hasten it. The superlative sense given 
to the adjectives little and small by Gesenius and Ewald is a needless 
departure from the idiomatic form of the original. The substantive verb 
with ? may also be rendered shall he for, t. e, shall be so reckoned, which 
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amounts to the same thing. Kimchi, and Bosenmiiller after him, Teiy 
unnecessarily observe that small and little here relate to number, not to 
size. Gesenius and several of the later writers understand them as denoting 
one without a &mily, or with a small one ; in which ease the 1^^ might be 
taken in its genealogical sense of household, family, or other subdivision of 
a tribe. (Judges vi. 15, 1 Sam. x. 12, zxiii. 28, Micah v. 1.) But this 
whole interpretation is less natural than that of Yitringa, who applies the 
epithets to Israel itself, fiedsely, according to Gesenius, whose tpM dixit 
loses much of its authority in consequence of his own frequent changes of 
opinion upon insufficient grounds, or none at all. The verse, on the face 
of it, is simply a description of increase, like that in chap. xzvi. 15, xlix. 
19, 20, &c. — The pronouns in the last clause are correctly explained by 
Enobel as neuters, referring to the whole preceding series of prophecies. 
(Compare chap. zHii. 18, xlvi. 11). The hi$ in the common version is 
equivalent to its in modem English, a possessive form apparently unknown 
to the translators of the Bible. — / xcilL hasten t7, has reference to the time 
ordained for the event, or may denote the suddenness of its occurrence, 
without regard to its remoteness or the length of the intervening period, 
which seems to be the sense conveyed by the Vulgate version, suhilo faciam, 
(8ee above, chap. ziii. 22, vol. i. p« 285. — The reference of these pro- 
mises to the literal Jerusalem is ascribed by Jerome to the Jews and 
half Jews {semi-judaei) of his own day, and opposed by Yitringa on a 
veiy insufficient ground, viz., the impossibility of ascertaining the pre- 
cise site of the ancient Jerusalem, an impossibility which may be considered 
as already realized. (See Robinson*s Palestine, i. p. 414.) The true 
ground of objection is the violation of analogy involved in this interpreta- 
tion. The idea of Eusebius and Procopius, that the prophecy is literal, 
but conditional, and now rescinded by the unbelief of those to whom it was 
addressed, opens the door^to endless licence, and makes exegesis either 
useless or impossible. It is a curious fact that Gregory YII. applied this 
passage to the Church of Rome, in the palmy state to which she was exalted 
by himself. The hypothesis of Grotius, that it has exclusive reference ta 
the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, is now the current one among 
the Germans, who of course are unaffected by Yitringa*s objection that the 
prophecy in this sense never was fulfilled. The real argument against it, 
is the absence of explicit reference to the supposed subject, and the ease 
with which an indefinite number of analogous restrictions or specific appli- 
cations might be devised and carried out on grounds of equal plausibility. 
The only hypothesis which seems to shun the opposite extremes of vague- 
ness and minuteness, and to take the language in its obvious sense, without 
forced constructions or imaginary fiicts, is the one proposed in the intro- 
duction, and on which the exposition of the chapter has been founded. It 
is the doctrine of some early writers, that the Jerusalem or Zion of thia 
passage is the primitive or apostolic church, to which the description is in 
many points inapplicable ; whereas it is perfectly appropriate to the New 
Jerusalem, the Christian Church, not as it was, or is, or will be at any 
period of its history exclusively, but viewed in reference to the whole course 
of that history, and in contrast with the many disadvantages and hardships 
of the old economy. 
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CHAPTER LXL 

After describing the nev condition of the church, he again introduces 
the great Personage by whom the change is to be brought about. His 
mission and its object are described by himself in vers. 1-3. Its grand result 
shall be the restoration of a mined world, ver. 4. The church, as a mediator 
between God and the revolted nations, shall enjoy their service and support, 
vers. 5, 6. The shame of God*s people shall be changed to honour, ver. 7. 
His righteousness is pledged to this effect, ver. 8. The church, once re- 
stricted to a single nation, shall be recognised and honoured among all, 
ver. 9. He triumphs in the prospect of the universal spread of truth and 
righteousness, vers. 10, 11. 

1. The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah {is) upon me, because Jehovah hath 
anointed me to bring good news to the humble^ he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken in heart, to proclaim to captives freedom, and to the bound open opening 
(of the eyes or of the prison-doors). Unction in the Old Testament is not 
a mere si<(n of consecration to office, whether that of Prophet, Priest, or 
King (1 Kings six. 16, Lev. viii. 12, 1 Kings i. 31), but the symbol of 
spiritual influences, by which the recipient was both qualified and desig- 
nated for his work. (See 1 Sam. x. 1, 6, xvi. 13.) Hence Kimchi^s defini- 
tion of the rite, as a sign of the divine choice (f^C^^^f) 0p**}3^ Plh), although 
not erroneous, is inadequate. The office here described approaches nearest 
to the prophetic. The specific functions mentioned have all occurred and 
been explained before. (See above, on chaps, xlii. 1-7, xlviii. 16, xlix. 1-9, 
1. 4, 11. 16.) The proclamation of liberty has reference to the year of jubilee 
under the Mosaic law (Lev. xxv. 10-13, xsvii. 24, Jer. xxxiv. 8-10), which 
is expressly called the year of liberty or liberation by Ezekiel (xlvi. 17). — 
niiTTli^^ is explained by Kimchi and Jarchi to mean opening of the prison t 
the second word being regarded as a derivative of n|^7, to take. De Dien 
obtains the same sense by appealing to the Ethiopic usage. Gesenius and 
the other modem writers are disposed to follow Aben Ezra in treating it as 
one word (C^P^^i^f), not a compound but an intensive or reduplicated form, 
intended to express the idea of complete or thorough opening. (See above, 
chap. ii. 20, and vol. i. p. 106.) This Gesenius understands to mean the 
opening of the prison, bnt in opposition to the settled usage which restricts 
ni^B and its derivatives to the opening of the eyes and ears, and which can- 
not be set aside by alleging that the corresponding verb in Arabic is used 
more widely. E\ndd a^eres to the only authorised sense, but explains it 
as a figurative description of deliverance from prison, which may be poeti- 
cally represented as a state of darkness, and deliverance from it as a resto- 
ration of the sight. But for reasons which have been already given, the 
only natural sense which can be pat upon the words is that of spiritual 
blindness and illumination. (See above, on chap. xlii. 7, 1. 10.) With 
this question is connected another as to the person here introduced as 
speaking. According to Gesenius, this is the last of the Prophet's self- 
defences (SeUmtapologie) ; and he even goes so &r as to assert that all in- 
terpreters are forced {nathgedrungtn) to regard Isaiah as himself the speaker. 
Umbreit supposes him to be the speaker, but only as the type and repre- 
sentative of a greater Prophet. Vitringa and other orthodox interpreters 
regard the question as decided by our Lord himself in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, when, after reading this verse and a portion of the next from the 
hook of the prophet Isaiah, he began to say unto them, This dag is this scrip' 
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tuT€ fulfilled in yoiir ean (Lake iv. 16-22). The brevity of this dis- 
conne, compared with the statement which immediately follows, that the 
people bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious icorcU trhich proceeded 
otU of his mouth, and connected with the singular expression that he herian 
thns to say nnto them, makes it probable that we have only the beginning 
or a summary of what the Saviour said on that occasion. That the whole 
is not recorded may, however, be regarded as a proof that his discourse con- 
tained no interpretation of the place before us which may not be gathered 
from the few words left on record, or from the text and context of the 
prophecy itself. Now it must be admitted that the words of Christ just 
quoted do not necessarily import that he is the direct and only sulject of 
Uie prophecy ; for even if the subject were li^aiah, or the Prophets as a class, 
or Israel, yet if at the same time the effects foretold were coming then 
to pass, our Lord might say, This day in this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 
Upon this ground J. D. Michaelis adopts the application to Isaiab, without 
disowning the authority of Christ as an interpreter of prophecy. But this 
restriction of the passage is at variance with what we have already seen to 
be the true sense of the parallel places (cbnp. xlii. 1-7, and chap. xlix. 1-9), 
where the form of expression is the same, and where all agree that the same 
speaker is brought forward. If it has been concluded on sufficient grounds 
that the ideal person there presented is the Messiah, the same conclusion 
cannot, without arbitrary violence, be avoided here, and thus the prophecy 
itself interprets our Lord's words, instead of being interpreted by them. 
This in the present case is more satisfactory, because it cuts off all objec- 
tion drawn from the indefinite character of his expressions. At the same 
time, and by parity of reasoning, a subordinate and secondary reference to 
Israel as a representative of the Messiah, and to the Prophets as in some 
sense the representatives of Israel, as well as of Messiah in their prophetic 
character, must be admitted ; and thus we are brought again to Christ as the 
last and the ideal Prophet, and to the ground assxmied by the profound and 
fiur-seeing Calvin, for which he has been severely censured even by Calvin- 
istic writers, and which Yitringa, while professing to defend him, calls a 
concession to the Jews {hie aliquid indulgendwm censuit Judaeis), instead 
of a concession to candour, faith, good taste, and common sense. Hender- 
son's exposition of this passage differs from that of other orthodox inter- 
preters only in connecting the Messiah's office, here described specifically, 
with the future restoration of the Jews. It might have been supposed that 
some obstruction would have been presented to a literal interpreter in this 
case by the very strong expression of our Lord, this day is this prophecy 
fulfilled in your ears. But the process of Hteral interpretation is in 
practice very simple and convenient. While the personal reference of the 
words to Christ, which is not affirmed by himself at all, is represented as 
" the highest possible authority " for so explaining them, the actual fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy at that time, which is affirmed as strongly as it could 
be, goes for nothing. The two parts of this singular process cannot be 
presented in more striking contrast than by direct quotation. *' No principle 
of accommodation, or of secondary application, can at all satisfy the claims 
. of the announcement, Thi* day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. It 
must, however, be observed, that this completion merely lay in our Lord's 
entering upon the public discharge of his prophetic office among the Jews. 
Far from being confined to the instructions of that particular day, it was 
to be exercised in perpetuity, during the continuance of the church upon 
earth, AKD PBE-SHiKEKTLT AS IT BESPECTB THE Jews, at the future period 
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here referred to.** This principle of gradual or eontinaed fulfilment, not 
at a single point of time, but through a course of ages, is not only sound 
and often absolutely necessurj to a correct interpretation of the prophets, 
but the very principle which in a hundred other instances is sacrificed with- 
out a scruple to the chimera of a purely ** literal " interpretation. Another 
remarkable comment of the same able writer upon this verse is as follows : 
" The terms captives and prisoners are to be taken metaphorically, and 
have no reference to external restraint.** It is only Jerusalem and Zion, 
and the temple and the trees required in building it, ** that must be literally 
explained." See above, on chap. Iz. 18. 

2. To proclaim a year of favour for Jehovah^ and a day of vengeance for 
our Go:If to comfort all mourners. Gesenius and Rosenmiiller explain / as 
the idiomatic sign of the genitive when separated from its governing noun, 
" Jehovah's year of grace, God's day of vengeance." It is equally agree- 
able to usage, and more natural in this case, to give the particle its wider 
sense as denoting relation in general, a year of favour as to or concerning 
God, which may here be expressed by the English for, Vitringa quotes 
Clement of Alexandria as inferring from the use of the word year in this 
verse that our Lord's public ministry was only one year in duration, a 
conclusion paradoxically maintained by Gerard John Vossius, but wholly 
irreconcileable with the gospel history. The expression is correctly explained 
by Vitringa as a poetical equivalent to day suggested by the previous 
allusion to the year of jubilee ; and Hitzig adds that there is probably a 
reference to God's vengeance as a transitory act, and to his mercy as a 
lasting one. The some two words occur as parallels in chaps. xx2dv. 8, 
Ixiii. 4 ; while in chap. xlix. 8, we have the general expression time of 
favour. For the meaning of the last words of the verse, see above, on 
-chaps, xlix. 1 8, and Ivii. 18. They may either be descriptive of sufferers, 
as the persons needing consolation, or of penitents, as those who shall alone 
receive it. 

8. To put upon Zion's mourners — to give them a crown instead of ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, a garment of praise for a faint spirit ; and U 
shall he called to them (or they shall be called) the oaks of righteousness, the 
planting of Jeliovah (t. e. planted by Jehovah) to glorify himself. The 
construction seems to be interrupted and resumed, a practice not unfrequent 
with Isaiah. There is no need, therefore, of supplying joy after the first 
verb, as Houbigant and Lpwth do. Of the many senses which might here 
be attached to the verb Q^^, the most appropriate is that of putting on, as 
applied to dress, though with another particle, in Gen. xxxvii. 84, xli. 42, 
and often elsewhere. The English Version has appoint, and Gesenius 
give ; both of which are justified by usage, but less suitable in this case 
than the one above proposed. By the repetition of the word mowmers, this 
verse is wrought into the foregoing context in a mode of which we have had 
several examples. (See above, on chap. Ix. 15.) Zion^s mourners m&j be 
simply those who mourn in Zion, or those who mourn for her (chap. Ixvi. 
10), but as these ideas are not incompatible, both may be included. 
(Compare chaps. Ivii. 18, Ix. 20.) Gesenius speaks of the paronomasia 
between ^^^ and "^^^ as something entirely distinct from the antithesis in 
sense between an ornamental head-dress and the ashes strewn upon the 
head by mourners. But this relation of ideas may be looked upon as 
really essential to a true paronomasia. Augusti's ridiculous travesty of 
this phrase {Pniz fur Schinutz) has been actually revived by De Wette. 
Ewald, uith purer taste, neglects the verbal assonance, and reproduces 
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Jerome's fine translation (coronam pro cinere). That ointment was not 
used by mourners bat rejoicers, may bo learned from a comparison of 
2 Sam. xiv. 2, with Ps. xxiii. 5. Hiizig derives Hf Hi? from the Ealof ^?n, 
and explains it to mean hrvj1Une»$ as the parallel term *^\}1^ is applied to a 
pale colonr (Lev. xiii. 21); but a sufficient contrast is afforded by the 
usual sense praise, the whole phrase meaning garments which excite 
admimtion. For the meaniD<j and translntion of Q*^*S, see rol. i. p. 04. 
By oaks of righteonsTicss, Ge^cnius understands such as enjoy the divine 
favour or blessing ; Lowth, such as prove by their flourishing condition 
that they were planted by him ; Henderson, such as bear the fruit of 
righteousness ; Luzzntto, terebinths of long diiration, as in chap. i. 26 ; 
instead of city of righteousness and faithful city, he reads city of perma- 
nence, enduring city. The mixture not only of metaphors but also of hteral 
and f]giu*ativc Iangua<^'c in this verse shews clearly that it has respect to 
spiritual not external changes. (Compare chap. xliv. 4. Iz. 21.) 

4. And they shall htn'hl up the ruins nf antiquity^ the desolations of the 
ancients they shall rahe^ and shall renew the cities of rtdn (t. e. ruined 
cities), the desolatiotis of age and ofje. Both the thought and language of 
this verse have been explained already. See above, on chaps, xlix. 8, 
liv. 8, Iviii. 12.) Lowth, not cont<?nt»^d with the difficulty of explaining 
100 in chap. Iviii. 1 2, would insert it here, on the authority of four manu- 
scripts, and David Kimchi ; but Kocher understands the latter as distinctly 
pointing out the difference between the places. — The older writere take 
D';b*a51 as an adjective agreeing with rtc^b*, but this is feminine ; Gese- 
nius and Ewald, as an absolute adjective or noun corresponding to rnajores, 
ancestors or ancients ; Umbreit, as a noun meaning ancient times. — 
Hendewerk agrees with Gesenius, but applies the term specifically to the 
Jews who were alive at the destruction of the temple. The verb renew is 
applied as in 2 Chron. xv. 8, xxiv. 4. — According to Henderson, this verse 
and the next <* admit of no consistent interpretation, except on the principle 
that the Jews are to be restored to the land of their fathers. The ruins 
and desolations are those of cities that had once been inhabited, and cannot, 
without the utmost violence, be applied to the heathen world.** But why 
may they not be explained as *' imagery,*' like chap. Iz. 19, 20, or be 
*' taken metaphorically,** and without reference to external desolation, like 
the captives and prisoners of ver. 1 ? If this be what is meant by ** con- 
sistent interpretation,** it is very dearly purchased by assuming as a 
** principle ** a fact not mentioned in the text or context, and supposing 
this to be literally alluded to wherever the hypothesis is possible, while all 
the accompanying circumstances are explained away as figures. 

5. Then shall stand strangers and feed your flocks, and the children of 
outland {shall he) your ploughmen and your vinedressers. For the sense of 
"0)^J9, see above, on chap. h. 10. Eimchi explains stand to mean, they 
shall rise and come for the purpose. Some suppose it to be an idiomatic 
pleonasm, others a periphrasis for service ; but the first is a mere evasion, 
and the second sense belongs to the verb only when standing in the 
presence of another is expressed or implied. (Deut. i. 88, 1 Kings i. 28, 
Jer. Hi. 12.) The conjunction of these verbs here and in Micah v. 8, may 
justify the supposition that the primary reference in either ca.«e is to a 
practice of the oriental shepherds. As to the meanin'g of the prophecy, 
interpreters are much divided. Some seem to take it in the strictest sense 
as a promise that the heathen should be slaves to the Jews. (See above, 
chap. xiv. 2, vol. i. p. 287.) Gesenius understands it as meaning that 
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the Jews shonld confine themselyes to spiritual services, and leave mere 
secular pursuits to the Gentiles. Nearly allied to this is Hitzig's explana- 
tion that the Jews and Gentiles are described as sustaining the relation of 
priests and lajmen to each other. Ewald qualifies it still more bj desciib- 
ing'the relation to be that of the Levites to the other tribes, and even this 
restiicted by the promise in chap. kxi. 21. But that verse shews con- 
clusively that no exclusive promise of Levitical or sacerdotal rank to the 
Jews, as distinguished from the Gentiles con be here intended. This is 
confirmed by the language of Peter, who applies the promise of the next 
verse to the Christian Church (1 Peter ii. 5). The only way in which all 
these seeming discrepancies can be reconciled, is by supposing, as we have 
done hitherto, that even in £xod. xix. 6, tbe promise is addressed to Israel 
not as a nation but a church ; so that when the Jewish people ceased to 
bear this character, they lost all claim to the fulfilment of the promise, 
which is still in force, and still endures to the benefit of those to whom it 
was originally given, namely, the Israel of God, that is to say, his church 
or chosen people. This view of the matter sets aside not only the inter- 
pretations which have been already mentioned as confining the promise to 
the natural descendants of Israel, but also that of Jerome and Procopius, 
who, although they correctly recognise the church as the object of address, 
make this a threatening that the Jews shall be supplanted by the Gentiles 
as the pastors or ministers of the flock of God. That the holders of this 
office, might, in strict accordance with the usage of Scripture and of this 
book, be described as shepherds, husbandmen, and vinedressers, may be 
seen by a comparison of chaps, iii. 14, v. 1, xi. 6, xxvii. 2, xxx. 28, 24, 
zl. 11, with Acts XX. 28, 1 Cor. iii. 9, ix. 7 ; and with the imagery of our 
Saviour's parables. It does not follow necessarily, however, that the office 
here assigned to strangers and foreigners is that of spiritual guides, much 
less that they are doomed to a degrading servitude. The simplest explana- 
tion of the verse is that which understands it as descriptive not of subjuga- 
tion but of intimate conjunction, as if he had said, those who are now 
strangers and foreigners shall yet be sharers in your daily occupations, and 
entrusted with your dearest interests. By strangers we are then to under- 
stand not Gentiles as opposed to Jews, but all who have been aliens from the 
covenant of mercy and the church of God. — The only comment made by Hen- 
derson on this verse is included in the observation already quoted, that these 
two verses (4 and 6) ** admit of no consistent interpretation, except on the 
principle that the Jews are to be restored to the land of their fathers." 
How Uie author would apply this in detail to the fifth verse, we can only 
argue analogically from his exposition of the fourth ; and as he there insists 
upon a literal rebuilding of the cities once inhabited by Jews as the only 
sense of which the- prophecy admits '' without the utmost violence," so 
here he may be understood as tacitly beUeviog in a future subjection of the 
Gentiles to the restored Jews, as their husbandmen and shepherds. If, on 
the other hand, he understands the service here exacted to be metaphorical 
or spiritual, we have only to repeat what we have said before as to the 
worth of that *' consistent interpretation *' which results from the applica- 
tion of this novel ** principle.** 

6. And ye (or more emphatically, (ufor you), the priests of Jehovah shall 
ye he called, the minislen oj our God ahall be said to you (or of you). Hie 
strength of nations sJiall ye eatt, and in their glory shall ye substitute your- 
selves (or into their glory shall ye enter by exchange). Most of the earlier 
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writers, down to Gesenius in liis Commentarj, agree snbstantially with 
Jerome in his yersion of the last word {superhietii) ; which they regard as 
a cognate form or an orthographical variation of ^'t^^^? in Ps. xciy. 4, where 
it seems to denote talking of one*s self, and, by a natural transition, glory- 
ing or boastiog. Albert Schultens tried to found upon an Arabic analogy 
the sense of *' providing' for one's self,** and Scbeid that of *' floating or 
swimming in abundance.'* But all the latest writers, not excepting Gese- 
nius in his Thesaurus, have goce back to Jarcbi's explanation of the word 
as denoting '' mutual exchange or substitution." This s^upposes it to be 
derived from *^9^, a cognate form and synonyme of "^O, to change or ex- 
change, occurring only in the Hiphil, Jer. ii. 11. This word is important 
as determining the sense not only of the whole verse, but of that before it, 
by requiring both to be considered as descriptive, not of exaltation nnd sub- 
jection, but of mutual exchange, implying intimate association. Some, it 
is true, attempt to carry out the first idea even here, by making this last 
word denote an absolute exclusive substitution, t. e. the dispossession of the 
Gentiles by the Jews. But the context, etymology, and usage, all combine 
to recommend the idea of reciprocal exchange or mutual substitution. 
Interpreters, in seeking a factitious antithesis between the verses, have 
entirely overlooked the natural antithesis between the clauses of this one 
verse. They have supposed the contrast intended to be that between ser- 
vitude and priesthood : '* they shall be youi* servants, and ye shall be their 
priests." But we have seen already that the fifth verse cannot, in consist- 
ency with chap. Ixvi. 10, denote anything but intimate conjunction and 
participation. The true antithesis is : '* ye shall be their priests, and tbey 
shall be your purvey oi*s ; you shall supply their spiritual wants, and they- 
shall supply your temporal wants." This explanation of the verse, to 
which we have been naturally led by philological induction and the context, 
coincides in a manner too remarkable to be considered accidental, with the 
words of Paul, in writing to the Romans of the contribution made by the 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia for the poor saints at Jerusalem : It hath 
pleased them verily f and their debtors they are (t. e. they have chosen to do 
it, and indeed were bound to do it) ; /or if the Gentiles have been made par- 
takers of their spiritual things, their duty is also to minister tinto them in 
carnal things. (Bom. xv. 27.) This may seem, however, to determine the 
object of address to be the Jews ; but no such inference can fairly be 
deduced from the words of the apostle, who is only making one specific 
application of the general truth taught by the Prophet. What was true of 
the Gentile converts then, in relation to the Jewish Christians as their 
mother-church, is no less true of the heathen now, or even of converted 
Jews, in reference to the Christians who impart the gospel to them. The 
essential idea in both places is, that the church, the chosen people, or the 
Israel of God, is charged with the duty of communicating spiritual things 
to those without, and entitled in return to an increase of outward strength 
from those who thus become incorporated with it. — ^But it is not merely in 
this lower sense that the people of God are in the law (Exod. xix. 20) and 
the gospel (1 Peter i. 8), as well as in the prophets, represented as the minis- 
ters and priests of God. Not only as instructors and reclaimers of the 
unbelieving world do they enjoy this sacred dignity, but also as the only 
representatives of their Great High Priest, in him and through him pos- 
sessing free access to the fountain of salvation and the throne of grace. 
(Heb. iv. 14-16.) In this respect, as in every other which concerns the 
method of salvation and access to God, there is no distinction of Jew and 
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Gentile, any more than of Greek and barbarian, male and female, bond and 
free ; bat all ** are ChrisVs, and Christ is God*s," and all alike are priests and 
ministers of God. — It only remains to add, that on the principle of limiting 
this prophecy to the fatare restoration of the Jews, it might have been sap- 
posed that this verse would be literally understood as promising both 
temporal and spiritual superiority to other nations ; but, according to the 
able representative of that opinion, who has been so often quote J, it ** im- 
plies holiness, spirituality, and devotedness to the service of God; so 
abundant shall be the supplies, that there shall be no absorption of time by 
the cares and distraction of business.*' This, it seems, is the literal inter- 
pretation of the promise that the Jews shall be the priests and ministers of 
God, and as such shall consume the wealth of the nations and have their 
riches at command ; for such is the meaning put upon ^'^^.^r^ri by Hender- 
son, who traces it to "^P^^, in the sense of commanding. Why there is any 
less ** violence'* in this interpretation of the verse before us than in the refer- 
ence of ver. 4 to the universal spread of the gospel, does not appear. 

7. Instead of i/our shame (yo shall have) double, and (instead of their) 
confusion, thiy shall celebrate their portion ; therefore in their land shall they 
inherit double, everlasting jo*j shall be to tlhem. Yitringa and Kosenmiiller 
understand the therefore at the beginning of the second clause as deciding 
that the recompence must be described exclusively in that clause, while the 
first is wholly occupied with the account of tiieir prenous sufferings : 
'' Instead of your double shame, and instead of your lamenting (or their 
exulting), that confusion was their portion,** &c. From this and other 
similar unnatural constructions, Gesenius and all the later writers have 
gone back to the one given in the Targum and by Jarchi, which makes 
doubU refer not to shame but recompense, and gives ^iy, the same subject 
with the other verbs. It is still considered necessary, however, to assume 
an enallage of person, so that your sluime and their portion may relate to 
the same subject. It is not impossible, however, that the Prophet has in 
view the same two classes who are distinctly mentioned in the preced- 
ing verses ; a construction which would not do away with the enallage, 
but go £eu: to confirm the explanation which has been already given of those 
verses as descriptive of mutual participation. — There is no need of explain- 
ing DiJ^n with Gesenius as an accusative of place, or supplying in before it, 

the older writers ; since the verb may govern it directly, as in 
Ps. h. 16, lix. 17. — Lowth complains of the confusion in the Hebrew text, 
and applies an extraordinary remedy, by substituting the Peshito version, 
after first amending it. — According to Henderson, this verse means that the 
honour conferred by God upon the restored Jews, and the estimation in 
which they shall be held by believing Gentiles, will far overbalance the con- 
tempt to which they have been subject. The limitation of the passage to the 
''restored Jews'* is as groundless and arbitrary here as elsewhere. — DouhU 
is used indefinitely to denote a large proportion. (Compare chap. xl. 2.) 

8. For I am Jehovah, laving justice, hating (that which is) taken away 
unjustiy, and I will give their hire truly, and an epmlctsting covenant I 
strike for them. The Vulgate and the rabbins give n^P its usual sense of 
a bumt-ofiering, and explain the clause to mean that God hates unjust 
violence, especially (or even) in religious ofierings. The modem writers 
generally follow the Septnagint in making it synonymous with n^iy (which 
is actually found in a few manuscripts), an explanation countenanced by the 
undoubted use of the corresponding plural and paragogic forms in that 
sense. (Job v. 16, Ps. Iviii. 8, Ixiv. 7.) Jerome's objection that all 
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robbery is adjust, trould apply to a mnltitnde of other places where there 
seems to be a redundance of expression, and proceeds upon the fidse 

assumption that ^Jt| necessarily expresses the complex idea robbertf, whereas 
it may be here used in its primary and strict sense of yiolent seizure or 
privation, the idea of injustice, which is commonly implied, being here 

expressed. — For the usage of •l^W, see above, on chap. xl. 11, and for that 
of nn? nn3, on chaps, xxviii. 16, Iv. 8. — This verse is commonly applied to 
the violence practised upon Israel by the Babylonians. (Compare chap, 
xlii. 24.) It is rather on enunciation of the (general truth, that the divine 
justice renders absolutely necessary the destruction of his obstinate 
enemies, and the deliverance of his people from oppression. (Compare 
2 Thess. i. 6-8.) 

9. Then shall be hwicn amovg the nations their seed, and their issue in the 
midst of the peoples. All seeitiff them shall aeknowledge them that they are 
a seed Jehovah has blessed. Vitringa, Gescnius, and some later writers, 
give to jni^ the emphatic sense of being famous or illnstrious, as in Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2, where the parallel expression is ^&p^ 7n}. But in the cose before 
us, the parallelism, far from requiring this peculiar sense, requires the 
usual one of beinff known, as corresponding better to the phrase thei/ shall 
recotjime them. Thus understood, the iirst clause mc«ins that they shall be 
known among the nations in their tme character as a seed or race highly 
favoured of Jehovah. Issue means progeny or Ox^'spring, as in chap, 
xlviii. 19. In order to apply this to the restored Jews, we must depart 
from the literal and obvious import of amoiyj nud in tJic midst, and under- 
stand them as denoting merely thnt they shall be heard of ; for how can 
they be said to bo among and in the midst of the nations at the veiy time 
when they ore gathered from them to their own land. And yet the whole 
connection seems to favour the first meaning, and to shew that they are 
here described as being scattered through the nations, and there recognised 
by clear distinctive marks as being God's peculiar people, just as the Jews 
took knowledge of Peter and JoJm that they had been with Jesus. (Acts 
iv. 18.) It may be on account of this apparent inconsistency between the 
obvious sense of this verse and his own adopted ''principle," that Hender- 
son has no remark upon it, save that *' D in C^T3^ is pleonastic.** Some 
of the older writers, to avoid this assumption, render ^? because, ** all that 
see them shall acknowledge them, because they are a seed which Jehovah 
has blessed.** But, as Vitringa well observes, the verb requires a more 
specific statement of its object. Gesenius and the later writers liken the 
construction to that in Gen. i. 4, God saw the light that it was good ; not 
simply saw that the light was good, but saw the light itself, and in so doing 
saw that it was good. So here the meaning is not merely that all seeing 
them shall acknowledge that they are a seed, &c,, but that all seeing them 
shall recognise them by recognising the efiects and evidences of the divine 
blessing. — ^The ellipsis of the relative is the same in Hebrew and colloquial 
English. — ^The true application of the verse is to the Israel of God in its 
diffusion among all the nations of the earth, who shall be constrained by 
what they see of their spirit, character, and conduct, to acknowledge that 
they are the seed which the Lord hath blessed. The glorious fulfilment of 
this promise in its original and proper sense, may be seen already in the 
influence exerted by the eloquent example of the missionary on ike most 
ignorant and corrupted heathen, without waiting for the future restoratiou 
of the Jews to the land of their fathers. 

10. (/ will) joy J Itcill joy in ^hovah, let my soul extdt in my God; for 
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hehath clothed ms withgarmmUc ofidhaUon^ a manih of righteoumunKoi he 
put OH mSf 08 the hridegroom aqfuete hie prieeUy eroum^ and ae ^ hride 
.arraye herjewelt. Yitrmga here leads his chores off the stage, where he 
. has kept it since the begiDning of yer. 4, and lets the Church come on, hat 
whether as a male or female he considers a donbtfol and perplexing qaestion. 
To a reader anencmnbered with this clmnsy theatrical nuichioeiy, it most 
•be evident that these are the words of the same speaker who appears at the 
beginning of this chapter and the next. J. D. Michaelis supposes an 
allusion to the oriental practice of bestowing the caftan or honorary dress 
upon distingoished culprits who haye been acquitted. Luzzatto, in order 
to avoid the assumption of a root QS^ in this one case, reads * JPV! from np^ • 
but this, besides b<iing arbitrary, throws the syntax of the tenses into a con- 
fnsion which, althouglx it may be elsewhere unavoidable, is not to be assumed 
in any case without necessity .-pHH^ is to put on or wear, but always used 
in reference to ornaments. y9 may signify not merely gems, but oma* 
mental dress in general. (See Deut. xxii. 5.) — Gesenius in his Commen- 
tary gives I'!?? the general sense of beautifying or adorning ; but in his 
Thesaurus he agrees with the modem writers in acknowledging the deriva- 
tion from {n3 a priest, for which no satisfactory etymology has yet been 
proposed. ".As the bridegroom priests his turban." So Aquila ug 9\ifk' 
fior if^rfuo/burop en^wn^. The refiorence is no doubt to the sacerdotal 
mitre, which was probably regarded as a model of ornamental head-dress^ 
and to which '^^ is explicitly applied (Exod. xxxix. 28, Ezek. xliv. 18). 
Salvation and righteousness are here combined, as often elsewhere, to 
denote the cause and the effect, the justice of (rod as displayed in the sal- 
vation of his people. (See under ver. 8.) Or righteousness may be 
referred to the people, as denoting the practical justification afforded by 
their signal deliverance from suffering. 

11. For ae the earth puie forth ite growth^ and ae the garden makee ite 
plante to grow, so shall the Lord Jehovah make to grow righteoueneee and 
praise before all the nations. Compare chap. zly. 8, and Ps. Izzxv. 11 » 
12. The exact construction of the first clause may be, like the earth 
(which) puts forth ; or the idiom may resemble that in vulgar English 
which employs like as a cox^unction no less than a preposition, like the 
earth puts forth. (See above chap. viii. 28, and vol. L p. 196.) The 
studied assonance of nrnpV, UV^^ and D^V!, is retained in the latest ver- 
sions after the example of the Vulgate, which has germenj germiTiatf and 
germinabit. By praise we are to understand the manifestation of excel- 
lence in general, by righteousness that of moral excellence in particular. 
The confusion of these terms by Yitringa and some later writers, as all 
denoting salvation, is as bad in its effect as it is groundless in its principle. 
Knobel thinks it probable that the writer had by this time heard the news 
of Cyrus's conquests in the west, by which his somewhat languid hopes had 
been revived. But there is nothing either in the text or context to restrict 
this verse to the former restoration of the Jews from the Babylonian exile, 
any more than to their future restoration to the Holy Land. The glozy of 
the promise is its universality, in which the fulfilment will no doubt be oo- 
ext^ive with the prophecy itself. 

CHAPTER LXII. 

The words of the great Deliverer are continued from the foregoing 
' chapter. He will not rest until the glorious change in the condition of his 
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t people is aecompliBhed, rer. 1. Theyflhall be recognised by IdngB and . g 

< nations as the people of Jehovah^ yen. -2, 8. She who seemed to be for- \ 

' siJcen is still his spouse, rers. 4, 6. The ohorch is required to watch and 
: pray for the fdlfilment of the promise, yen. 6| 7. : God has sworn to protect 
. her and sapply her wants, yers. 8, 9. Instead of a single nation, all the 
nations of the earth shall flow onto her, yer. 10. The good news of sal- 
yation shall no longer be confined, bat nniyersally diflhsed, yer. 11* 'The 
glory of the choreh is the redemption of the world, yer. 12. 

1. For ZiW« sake I will not bo otill, and for JonuaUnCi take I witt not 
■ root until her riglUeouoneoo go forth ao hrightnooo, and her oahation ao a 
; lamp (jhat) burneth, Hitzig argaes from the absence of the copnlatiye par- 

• tide, that this is the beginning of a new disconrse, and that if the Pro- 
; phet be the speaker here, he cannot be the speaker in the two preceding 

yerses. Both these condosions are nnfoonded; since the particle is 
freqnently omitted where the same subject is still treated, and in the same 

• manner. On the other hand, the Prophet constantly assumes the person 
and expresses the feelings of different characters in this great drama, with- 
out any express intimation of* the change in the text itself. Kimchi fol- 
lows the Targum in explaining this yerse as the language of Jehoyah, who, 
as J. D. Michaelis thmks, is here replying to the thanksgiying of the 
church in the foregoiog yerses. The rest and silence must be then under- 

, stood to denote inaction and indifference, as in chap. xlii. 14. In like 
. manner Grotius makes it a specific promise of Jehoyah that he will not 
rest until Cyrus is yictozious. 'Oocceius supposes the Messiah to be speak- 
ing, and assuring his people of his intercession. Henderson also, on the 
ground of the frequency with which the Redeemer is thus abruptly intro- 
duced by our Prophet, supposes the Messiah to be here represented as 
interesting himself for the prosperity of Zion, and assuring her that through 
his mediatorial intercession the Jews shall be restored to their standing 
in the church of God. Yitringa thinks it clear from the analogy of yer. 
.6, that the silence here prohibited is that of Zion*8 watchmen or the 
rulers of the church, of whom he accordingly makes up a chorus in accord- 
ance with his fayourite theatrical hypothesis. A simpler and more ob- 
yious sense is the one now commonly adopted, that the Prophet himself 
declares his resolution not to cease from the prediction of Zion*8 future 
glory, as Foreiius supposes, but according to the general opinion, from 
prayer to God on her behalf. Eichhom absurdly ascribed the passsage to 
a Jew in Palestine who wrote it on hearing of the edict by Cyrus for 
the restoration of the exiles. Perhaps the most satisfactory conclusion 
lis, that if the Prophet here speaks of himself, he also speaks by impli- 
.eation of his associates and successors in the office, not excluding Christ 
as the last and greatest of the series ; so that seyeral of the exegetical 
hypotheses already mentioned may in this way be combined and reconciled. 
If an exclusiye subject must be chosen, it is no doubt the same as in the 
^rst yerse of the foregoing chapter.* The sense of righteousness and salya- 
tionisthe same as in chap. bd. 10, and elsewhere. By a singular change 
-of the abstract to the concrete, the Yulgate hasjWtM ejus et salvator ejus. 
— ^The going forth here mentioned is the same as in Ps. xix. 6, 7 ; and 
brightness, or as Lowth translates it, strong light may specifically signify 
the dawn of day or the rising of the sun as in Proy. iy. 18. Lowth's 
yersion of the parallel expression {blazing torch) is stronger than the com- 
mon yersion, but adheres less closely to the form of the original. 
-2. And nations shall see thg righteousness^ and all kings thy glory ; and 
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i^d «Atf// h$ eatted to theea'new name, whieK the mouik of Maifdh shaOuMr 
(or pronounce distiDcily). /Here again the^Yolgate applies the abstract 
terms to Christ, by rendering themyiM^um tuum^ indytum tuum, Grotins 
, retains this inaccorate translation, but applieii the epithets to Cyms, aa the 
illnstrions patron of the Jews, and at the same time a type of Christ. . The 
substitution of glory for Molvation does not seem to be regarded by any of 
the modem writers as a proof that $alv<Uion means glory, although qnite 
as clear as that righteousness means salvation. The mention of kings is 
intended to imply the submission even of the highest ranks to this new 
power. (Compare chaps, xliz. 7, 28, lii. 15.) Yitringa's explanation of 
U(^ as meaning to experience or to know in a spiritual sense, at once per- 
yerts the Prophet's meaning, and enfeebles his expression. The idea evidently 
is that they shall witness it and stand astonished. — The new name may be 
that which is afterwards stated in ver. 4, or the expression may be understood 
more generally as denoting change of condition for the better. (See above, 
chaps, i. 26, Ix. 14, and compare Jer. iii. 16, xxxiii. 16, EzeL xlviii. 85, Rev. 
ii. 17, iii. 12.) Some one quoted by Yitringa supposes an allusion to the 
change in the name of the chosen people from Jew to Christian ; but the former 
name is still applied to the spiritual Israel, in Bom. ii. 9, and Bev. iL 9. 
(See below, on chap. Ixv. 15.) J. D. Michaelis supposes an allusion to the 
oriental practice of imposing new names upon towns which have been mined 
and rebuilt. The translation of the last verb by Lowth (ahall fix upon thse)^ 
and by Noyes {shall give thee), does not convey its exact sense, which, ac- 
cording to the lexicons, is that of pronouncing or uttering distinctly, though 
the common version {shall name) is justified by nsage. (Compare Num. i. 17, 
1 Chron. xii. 81, Amos vi. 1.) Henderson finds no difficulty in admitting 
that this clause is not to be understood of a mere name, but has special 
reference to the state and character, according to the common idiom by 
which anything is said to be called what it really is. Is it absolutely cer- 
tain, then, that Israel, Jerusalem, and Zion, are in all cases strictly national 
and local designations, and that they never have respect to state and cha- 
racter, rather than to natural descent or geographical position ? 
' S. And thou ehalt he a orown of beauty in Jehooah^e hand^ and a diadem of 
royalty in the palm of thy Ood, The only difficulty in this verse has respect 
to the crown's being twice emphatically placed in the hand and not upon 
the head. Aben Ezra refers to the practice of wearing wreaths and circlets 
on the arms ; but the text speaks expressly of the hand and of the palm, 
and both the ornaments described are such as were worn upon the head. 
Some of the older writers quote Suetonius's account of the athletsB as wear- 
ing the Olympic crown upon the head and carrying the Pythian in the 
hand ; bat this, as BosenmiiUer well says, was a mere act of necessity, and 
what is here said has respect to royal, not athletic crowns. Ewald agrees 
with Brentius in supposing that Jdiovah is here represented as holding the 
crown in his hand to admire it ; Cocceias and Ewald, for the purpose of 
exhibiting it to others; Piscator, for the purpose of crowning himselfi 
J. D. Michaelis takes in the hand of Ood to mean at his disposal, or bestowed 
by him. This is a good sense in itself ; but upon Whom could Zion or 
Jemsalem be thus bestowed ? : Hitzig and Henderson think it perfectly 
obvious that it would be incongruous to place the crown upon Jehovah's 
head ; and as it could not be placed upon the ground, as in chap, zxviii. 1, 
the only place remaining was the hand I Gesenius understands the hand 
of God to mean his power or protection, which approaches nearly to Yit* 
ringa's explanation of the phrase as meaning he shall hold it fast, or keep 
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it safe. ' (Compare Bey. in. 11.) ' Manrer giTei the same sense' to the 
phraaoy bat eoimeets it with the sabject of the vene, and not with the figure 
of a crown ; as if it had been said, nnder his protection thou shalt be a 
erown of beantj and a diadem of royalty. — ^Lowth's Terdon of the last 
phrase^ in the grasp of thy Ood^ is vigoroos bat inexact. The true scDse is 
the one expressed by Henderson (the palm). The original combination of 
two noons is more expressive than the adjectiTe constniction into which it 
is resolyed by most translators. The beautiful crown of Lowtb, and the 
magnificent crown of Noyes, are much inferior to the literal translation^ 
erown of beauty or of glory ^ snd not required by the parallelism, since the 
corresponding phraise strictly means a diadem of royalty. According to 
Gataker, the last word is added to distmgoish the V^V here mentioned 
from the sacerdotal tarban or mitre. 

4. No more ehaU it he called to thee (shalt thou be called^ Jtubah {For- 
eaken), and thy land shall no more be called Shemamah {Desolate) ; but thou 
ekaU be eaUed Hephtibdh {my delight ie in her)^ and thy land Betdah {Mar- 
ried)^ for- Jehoeah delights in thee^ and thy land shall be married. The 
joyfnl change of condition is forther expressed in the Prophet's fayoorite 
manner, by significant names. The common yersion not only mars the 
beanty of the passage, but renders it in some degree unintelligible to the 
EngUsh reader, by translatiug the first two names and retaining the others 
in Uieir Hebrew dress. It is obrious that all four should be treated alike, 
ft. e. that all the Hebrew forms should be retained, or none. Henderson 
prefers the latter method on the ground that ** the names sre merely sym- 
bolical, and will never be employed as proper names.** It is probable, 
however, that they were all fiimiliar to the Jews as female names in real 
life. This we know to have been the case with two of them : the mother 
of Jehoshaphat was named Azubah (1 Kings xxii. 42), snd the mother of 
Manasseh Hephzibah (2 Kings xxi. 1). It is better, therefore, to retain 
the Hebrew forms, in order to give them sn air of reality as proper names, 
and at the same time to render them intelligible by translation. lu the 
last clause there is reference to the primary meaning of the verb, viz. that 
• of owning or possessing ; snd as the inhabitants of towns are sometimes 
caUed in Hebrew their poasetsorSf vP3 a noun derived from this very verb 
(Joshua xxiv. 11, Judges iz. 2, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, compared with 2 Sam. 
ii. 4), its use here would suggest, as at least one meaning of the promise, 
thy land shall be inhabited, and so it is translated in the Targum. 
' ■ 6. Ihr {as) a young man marrieth a virginj {so) shall thy sons marry thee^ 
and {with^ the joy of a bridegroom over a bride shatt thy Ood rejoice over thee. 
The particles of comparison are omitted as in Jer. xrii. 21. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the comparison is only sn implied one, 
and that the strict translation is, " a young man msrrieth a virgin, thy sons 
shall marry thee," leaving the copula and «o to be suggested by the context 
So in the other clause there is no absolute need of assuming an ellipsis, 
since the Hebrew idiom admits of such expressions as joying the joy of a 
bridegroom, just as we may say in English a man lives the life of a saint, 
tfr dies the death of the righteous, both which combinations occur in our 
translation of the Bible. . (Gkd. ii. 20, Num. xxiii. 10.) In order to avoid 
the seeming incongruity of a mother's being married to her sons, Lowth 
reads T33, thy Builder or Founder ; an emendation which J. D. Michaelis 
rqeets in his notes upon Lowth's Lectures, but adopts in his translation of 
Iniah. To Oesenius's objection, that the pluralis majestatieus is construed 
with a verb in the singular, Henderson conclusively replies' by citing Gen. 
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zx. 18, zxzv. ^, 2 Sam. 7ii. 28. . The irae objection to the change is that 
it ia not necessary. The solntion of the difficulty in the common text is 
afforded by the exphmation ahready given of the strict sense of ?89 and the 
usage of the derivatiTe ^oon /S3. As 7S99 in ver. 4 really means then 
shaft be inhabited, so V/?^! here conveys the same idea as well as that of 
marriage, and t^ysons has reference, not to the latter, bat the former sense. 
Yitringa gives snbstantially the same explanation, when he says that the 
Prophet mixes two distinct metaphors in one expression. 

6, 7. On thy wallsj OJermaUmj Ihaio$ tit watchmen; all the dayandaU 
the night long they shall not he eileni, Te that remind Jehovah, let there he 
no reet to you, and give no rest to him, until he eetahlish and until he place 
Jeraealem a praise in the earth. According to Yitringa, the prophetic 
choms is here relieved by an ecclesiasticai one ; and as the first words 
do not well sait this imaginary speaker, he removes all difficulty by sup- 
plying thtta sailh Jehovah. To the more obvious supposition that Jehovah 
ia himself the speaker, he makes a very singular objection, viz. that the 
Prophet would hardly have introduced God as speaking for so short a time. 
According to the Targum and the Babbins, he is here represented as 
appointing angels to keep watch over the ruined walls of Zion. Ewald 
adopts a similar interpretation, and refers to Zech. i. 12-17, upon which 
the Jewish exposition may be founded. Gesenius understands these as the 
words of the Prophet himself, and by watchmen, devout Jews among the 
ruins of Jerusalem, awaiting the return of the exiles, and praying to God for 
it. For this limitation of the passage to Jerusalem in ruins, and to the 
period of the exile, there is not the least foundation in the text. The promise 
is a general one, or rather the command, that those who are constituted 
£puurdians of the church should be importunate in prayer to Gk)d on her 
behalfl Dn^9?99 admits of three interpretations, all consistent with Isaiah's 
usage. In chap, xxxvi 8, 22, it seems to mean an official recorder or his- 
toriographer. In chap. Ixvi. 8, it means one burning incense as a memorial 
oblation. Hence ^f ^, the name used in the law of Moses to denote such 
an offering. (See Lev. ii. 2, v. 12, xxiv. 7, Num. v. 26.) In chap, xliii. 
26, the verb means to remind God of something which he seems to have 
forgotten ; and as this is an appropriate description of importunate inter- 
cession, it is here entitled to the preference. Gesenius speaks of a belief 
in the effect of such entreaties as peculiar to the ancient orientals ; but our 
Lord himself expressly teaches it (Luke xviii. 1), and Tertullian finely says 
of it, hcBC vie Deo grata est. 

8. Sirom hath Jehovah by his right hand, and by his arm of strength. If 
I give (t. 0. 1 will not give) thy com any more as food to thine enemies, and 
if the sons of tlie oiUland shall drink thy new wine which thou hast laboured 
in (Lam not God). On the elliptical formula of swearing, see above, on 
chap. xxii. 14, and vol. i. p. 886. The declaration, though conditional in 
form, is in &ct an absolute negation. In swearing by his hand and arm, 
the usual symbols of strength, he pledges his omnipotence for the fulfilment 
of the promise, " As sure as I am almighty, thou shalt suffer this no more.** 
— For the true sense of "^^^^y see above, on chap. Ivi. 8. 

9. For those gaUiering it shall eat it, and shaU, praise Jehovah, and those 
collecting it shall drink it in my holy courts (or in the courts of my sanc- 
tuary). The ^9 is not directly equivalent to but, as some explain it, but 
retains its proper meaning, in relation to an intermediate thooght not ex- 
pressed. As if he had said, it shall not be so, or it shall be far otherwise, 
because those gathering, &c. Lowth has they that reap the harvest, and 
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:ih€y that gaiher the vintage^ which, although correct in sense, is not a 
version, Imt a paraphrase. The indefinite it takes the place both of com 
and win€^ .bnt all ambiguity is remoTed bj the nse of the verbs mU and 
drink, Gesenins and Bosenmiiller agree with Ghrotins and the othcv eaify 
writers in supposing an allasion to the sacrificial feasts of the Mosaic law. 
(See Ley. xix. 23-25, Dent. xii. 17, 18, xiv. 28.) Bat mtzig and Knobel 
refer what is here said simply to the sacerdotal standing' to be occupied 
by Israel in reference to the Gentiles. (See above, on chap. hi. 6.) To 
the ibrmer supposition, Knobel objects that the Levitical feasts had ezclu- 
Bive reference to the tithes and first-fruits, whereas the promise here is 
universal. This appears to be a* needless refinement, and is wholly insaffi- 
eient to explain away the obvious allusion in the terms of the promise to 
the ancient institutions of the law. That these, however, are but types 
and emblems of abundance, and security, and liberty of worship, is acknow- 
ledged even by that school of interpreters supposed to be most strenaous 
in favour of attaching to these promises their strictest sense. Thus Hen- 
derson, instead of urging, as consistency might seem to require, that the 
language of this passage, like that of chap. Ix., " mast be literally ex- 
plamed,'* interprets it as meaning that '* the enemies of Israel having all 
bean swept away by the powerftd jadgments of God, the most perfect 
tranquillity shall reign throughout the land, aad those who may go up to 
worship at Jerusalem shall enjoy, unmolested, the fruit of their labour.'* 
Here again we may perceive, although unable to reduce to rule, the exer- 
cise of a large discretion in determining what shall and what shall not be 
strictly understood. The literal Jerusalem, with its temple and its courts, 
and literal com and wine, appeal's to be intended ; but for aught that ap- 
pears, the eating and drinking in the courts of that temple is a mere figure 
for exemption from annojance nnd loss, while present there for worship, 

10. Pom, pcu3 through the gates, clear the wag of the people, raise high, 
raise high the highway, free {it) from stones, raise a hanner (or a sigtial) 
over the nations. Yitrmga puts these words into the mouth of his prophetic 
chorus ; Maurer thinks they may be uttered by the watchmen of ver. 6 ; 
but most interpreters appear to be contented with the obvious hypothesis, 
that Isaiah is here spealong in the name of God. As to the object of ad- 
dress, Eichhorn supposes it to be the Jews still lingering among the ruins 
of the Holy City ; Maurer, the remaining popolation of that city, which he 
seems to think considerable ; Gesenius, the exiled Jews in Babylon and 
other lands ; Henderson, " the inhabitants of the cities that may lie in the 
way of the returning Israelites." The readiness with which these inter- 
preters accommodate the terms of the text to their several hypotheses, may 
shew how little ground there is for any definite conclusion, and thus serve 
to recommend the hypothesis of Hitzig, that the order is supposed to be 
given to those whose duty it is to execate it. Another subject of dispute is 
the direction of the march required. According to Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
, and Henderson, '* pass through the gates '* mekns go out of them ; according 
to Gesenius and oUiers, go into them. It means neither one nor the other, 
but go through them,.leaving the direction to be gathered from the context, 
whidi, combined with the analogy of chap. Ivii. 14, makes it probable that 
what is here described is the entrance of the nationsinto Zion or the church, 
an event so frequently and fully set forth in the preceding chapters. The 
use of the term D^Z^P in the last clause is so favourable to Una exposition, or 
at least so adverse to the supposition that the restoration of the Jews from 
Babylon is here intended, that Gesenius, in order to evade this difficulty, has 
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recourse to an expedient which he wotild have laughed to scorn if osed in 
vindication of the truth of prophecy. This is the explanation of D^S as 
meaning tribes, or more specifically those of Israel, on the authority, as he 
. alleges, of Dent, xxxii. 8, xzziii. 3, 19. Nothing but extreme exegetical 
necessity could warrant this interpretation of the word here, if it were true 
that Moses so employed it. But this very fisust is still more doubtful than 
the one which it is called in to confirm, or rather it is still more certain that 
D^py in Deuteronomy denotes the Gentiles than it is in this case. On the 
. other hand, the singular form D? is used repeatedly in these very prophecies 
to signify the Gentiles or mankind at large. (See above, chaps, xlu. 5, xlix. 8.) 
It may therefore be alleged, in opposition to the views which have been 
quoted, with as much plausibility at least, that this is not a prediction of 
tiie former restoration of the Jews from Babylon, or of their future restora- 
tion from the ends of the earth, but of the increase of the church or chosen 
people by the accession of the Gentiles. The gates are then the gates of 
the ideal Zion or Jerusalem, the passage is an inward, not an outward 
passage, and the exhortation of the text is one to all concerned, or all who 
have Uie opportunity to take away obstructions and facilitate their entrance. 
The argument in favour of the reference to Babylon, derived from the 
analogy of chap. Ivii. 19, lies equally against the hypothesis of Henderson, 
who cannot consistently repel it, as we do, by appealing to our uniform 
assertion that the Babylonish exile is referred to only as a signal example 
of deliverance. What is said in one place, therefore, with acknowledged 
reference to Babylon proves nothing where the same generic terms are used 

without any trace of local allusion. The verb vpD, which is ambiguous 
(compare chap. v. 2, and 2 Sam. xvi. 6), is here determined by the addition 
of the phrase I^^Q, in which the noun is used as a collective. In the last 

clause, some explain /? with the Septuagint and Vulgate as simply mean- 
ing to, others with J. D. Michaelisy^'*. Enobel not only makes it perfectly 
synonymous with ^^, but then notes this imaginary fact as one proof of 
a later age. The most exact and at the same time most poetical idea is 
Luther's, *< raise the banner hi^ above the nations ;" to which Hitzig 
theoretically acquiesces, but translates the preposition /or, like others. 

11. Behold J Jehovah has caused it to be heard to the end of the earth, Say 
ye to the daughter of Zion, hehold, thy salvation eometh, behold, his reward is 
with him and his hire before him. There is some doubt as to the connection 
of the clauses. It may be questioned whether the verse contains the words 
uttered by Jehovah to the end of the earth, and if so, whether these con- 
tinue to Uie end of the verse, or only to the third behold, Hitzig supposes 

8^Wn to be absolutely used, and to denote that God has made a proclama- 
tion, but without saying what ; after which the Prophet goes on to address 
.the messengers mentioned in chap. xl. 9, and lii. 7. But as the verb 
p^tp^n seems to require an object after it, and as the words immediately 
succeeding are precisely such as might thus be uttered, it is certainly most 
natural to understand what follows as the words or substance of the procla- 
mation. It has also been made a question whether the pronoun his refers 
to Jehovah or to the nearest antecedent, salvation ; and if Uie latter, whether 
that word is to be translated saviour, as it is by Lowth and in the ancient 
versions. This last is a question of mere form, and the other of but little 
exegetical importance, since the saviour or salvation meant is clearly re- 
presented elsewhere as identical with God himself. The last clause is a 
repetition of chap. xl. 10, and if ever the identity of thought, expression, 
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and coonection, serred to indicate identity of sabject, it ia so in this ease. 
The reader therefore may imagine the iadncement which could lead even 
Henderson to speak of the two places as " strictly parallel in language, 
'though the advents in the two passages are different." If this be so, then 
nothing can ever be inferred from similarity of language, and an unlimited 
discretion is allowed to the interpreter to parry all attacks upon his theory 
by stoutly maintaining a diversity of subject in the veiy places where the 
opposite appears to be most manifest. Another arbitrary statement rendered 
necessary in a dozen lines by the determination to apply the passage to 
the future restoration of the Jews to Palestine, is that " the daughter of 
Zloo means here the rightful inhabitants of Jerusalem scattered over the 
face of the earth," a sense which even this interpreter attaches to the words 
in this place only, out of the many in which Isaiah uses them. But while 
these violent expedients are required to bring the passage even into seeming 
application to the future restoration of the Jews, it Ls, if possible, still more 
inapplicable to their former restoration from the Babylouish exile. In the 
first place, why should the ends of the earth be summoned to azmounce 
this event to Zion ? Hitzig replies, as we have seen already, that the two 
clauses are entirely unconnected ; Enobel more boldly explains end of the 
earth to mean '* the end of the oriental world, whose west end touched the 
Mediterranean sea, t. e. Palestine !" Whether a theory requiring such 
contrivances can well be sound, is left to the decision of the reader. But 
another difficulty in the way of this interpretation is presented by the last 
clause. Even supposing that the old opinion as to this clause is the true 
one, and that hU reward means that which he bestows, in what sense can 
the restoration of the Jews from Babylon be represented as, the comin^^ of. 
salvation (or a saviour) to the daughter of Zion, bringing a reward ? The 
daughter of Zion is throughout these prophecies the suffering person and the 
object of encouraging address. Even where it primarily means the city, it 
is only as the centre, representative, and symbol of the Church or chosen 
people.' How then could the saviour be described as coming to his people, 
bringing themselves with him as a recompence for what they had endured. 
But if, for reasons given in expounding chap. xl. 10, we understand Am 
reward as meaning that which he receives, what constitutes this recompense 
in the case supposed ? The image then presented is that of Jehovah com- 
ing back to his people, and bringing his people with him as his recompense. 
The incongruity of this verse with the Babylonian theory was either over- 
looked by its ablest modem champions, or occasioned such laconic com- 
ments as that of Bosenmiiller, who contents himself with saying that the 
last clause has afready been explained in the note upon cQiap. xl. 10 ; 
while Gesenius still more briefly says, '' dieselben Worte xl. 10 ;" and 
Maurer, " eadem verba legimus xl. 10." This is the entire exposition of 
the whole verse by these three distinguished writers, while those of later 
date, who have been less reserved, have found themselves driven to the 
forced constructions which have been already mentioned. On the other 
hand, the plain sense of the words, the context here, and the analogy of 
chap. xl. 10, are all completely satisfied by the hypothesis that the Messiah 
(or Jehovah) is here described as coming to his people, bringing with him a 
vast multitude of strangers, or new converts, the reward of his own labours, 
and at the same time the occasion of a vast enlargement to his church. 
At the same time, let it be observed that this hypothesis ia not one framed 
for the occasion, without reference ; or even in opposition to the previous 
ixplanation of passages in every point resembling this, but one suggested at 
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the outset of the book, and found upon comparison, at eTery step of the 
interpretation, to be more satisfactory than anj other. 

12. And they shall call them the Holy People, the redeemed of Jehovah 
and thou ehalt he called Denuhah {sought for), Ir-lo-neexabah {City not for. 
xa/een). The first verb is indefinite, they (». e. men) shall call ; hence the 
paraUel expression has the passive form. On the construction and the 
idiomatic use of call, see vol. i. p. 02. The distinction here so clearly 
made by the use of the second and third persons, is supposed by the modem 
Germans to be that between the city and her returning citizens ; but this 
as we have seen repeatedly before, involves a constant vacillation between 
different senses of Jerasalem and Zion in the foregoing context. The only 
supposition which can be consistently maintamed, is that it always means 
the city, but the city considered merely as a representative or sign of the 
whole system and economy of which it was the visible centre. The true 
distinction is between the church or chosen people as it is, and the vast 
accessions yet to be received from the world around it. Even the latter 
shall be honoured with the name of Holy People, while the church itself 
becoming co-extensive with the world, shall cease to be an object of con- 
tempt or disregard to God or man. The sense of sought for seems to be 
determined by the parallel description m Jer. xxx. 14, as expressmg the 
opposite of the complaint in chap. xlix. 14.— According to Henderson, the 
meaning of the verse is that " the Jews shall now," i.e. after their restora- 
tion to their own land, " be a holy people, redeemed from all iniquity, and 
thronging their ancient capital for religious purposes." The only prospect 
opened to the Gentiles in the whole prediction, thus expounded, is that of 
becoming ploughmen, shepherds, and purveyors to the favoured nation I 

CHAPTEE LXIIL 

The influx of the Gentiles into Zion having been described in the pre- 
ceding verses, the destruction of her enemies is now sublimely represented 
as a sanguinary triumph of Jehovah or the Messiah, vers. 1-6. The Pro- 
phet then supposes the catastrophe already past, and takes d retrospective 
view of God's compassion towards his people, and of their unfaithfulness 
during the old economy, vers. 7-14. He then assumes the tone of earnest 
supplication, such as might have been offered by the believing Jews when 
all seemed lost in the destruction of their conmionwealth and temnle vers 
16-19. f V «. 

1. JFho {is) this coming from JSdom, bright {as to his) garments from 
Bozrahy this one adorned in his apparel, bending in the abundance of his 
strength f I, peaking in righteousness, mighty to save. The hypothesis 
that this is a detached prophecy, unconnected with what goes before or 
follows, is now commonly abandoned as a mere evasion of the difficulty. 
Hitzig indeed adheres to it in order to sustain his theory as to the gradual 
composition of the book. The dramatic form of *the. description is recog- 
nised by modem writers, without the awkward supposition of a chorus 
adopted by Vitringa and Lowth. It is not necessary even to introduce the 
people as a party to the dialogue. The questions may be naturally put 
into the mouth of the Prophet himself Interpreters are much divided as 
to the Edom of this passage. That it is not merely a play upon the mean- 
ing of the name (viz. red), is clear from the mentiofi of the chief town 
Bozrah. The reference to Rome, whether the Roman Empire or the 
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Somiali Cbareh, is purely &neifal. J. B. Micbaelia cousisteally ftpplies 
the passage, Eke the Garegoiitg -conte^ct, to a fature event ; but Henderson 
nnexpsctedly prononncea it niyQs^itijble '■ to apply it to my futare jadg- 
menta to be inflicted on the country formerly occupied by the Edomitea." 
His own opinion is that " Uio object of the Prophet is to deduce as argn- 
ment from Ood's dealings with hu ancient people in fitvonr of his gTadonsly 
resardine them in their then distantly fatare dispersion." He does not 
explain why this is any less " o^jostifiable " than the reference of the pas- 
sage to a " distantly future " event. While J. D. Miehaelia thus makes 
both the threatening and the promise alike fiiture, and Henderson makes 
one distantly Aitnre, and the other distantly past, Enobel makes both past, 
and supposes Jehovah to be here described merely as coming tbiough the 
land of Edom &om the slaughter of the nations confederate with Croeans, 
who had just been overthrown by Cyrus in a battle near Sardis. With 
these exceptions, most interpreters, even of the modem Qeimon school, 
sappose Edom to be here, as in chap, izxiv., the representative of Israel's 
most mveterate enemies. For this use of the name, see under xxxiv. 6. ■ 
The connection with what goes before, as Rosenmiiller states it, is that 
the restored Jews might apprehend the enmity of certain neighbooring 
nations, who had rejoiced in their calamity ; «md that the prophecy be- 
fore OS was intended to allay this apprehension, pcn strictly means 
fermented, then acetous, sharp, but is here applied to vivid colour, like the 
Greek i^u p^'u/uc. "^^7 properly means swollen, inflated, bat is here meta- 
phoricaUy used in the sense of adorned, or, as Vitringa thinks, terrible, 
inspiring awe. For the sense of the word ny'V, see above, on chap. li. 14. 
Vitringa nnderstands it to mean here the restless motion of one not yet 
recovered from the excitement 6f a conflict ; Gesenins, the tossing or throw* 
ing back of the head as a gestiiTe indicative of pride ; Hitzig, the leaning of 
the head to one side with a similar effect. The Vulgate version (^rtvUma) 
conveys too Little. Speaking in righleoutTieu is onderstood by m<Mt of the 
modem writers in the sense of speaking abont it or concerning it, in which 
case riffhteoQsnesB mnst have the sense of deliverance, or at least be re> 
gardad as its cause. It is mn^ more natural, however, to explain the 
phrase as meaning, I that speak in truth, I who promise and am able to 

p^oim. The tenns of this description are applied in Bev. xiz. 18, to 

the victoriooB Word of God, a name which has apparently some reference 
to13T?. 

2. Why (m there) rednns to thy raimml, and (wfty art) thy gatrntntt 
Ula {thou of) om treading in a mm-jireut The adjective Dl^ is here" 
need substantively, just as we speak of a deep red in English. Or the 
word here employed may be explained as the infinitive of Q!Ii^ to be red. 
There is no need, in any case, of making the ^ pleonastic or a sign of the 
nominative case, with Rosenmiiller and soma older writers, or of reading 
"fra^tS with Lowth. . Twenty-one mannscripts and one edition gave the 
noon a plural form, but of couiae without effect niK>n the meaning. The 
allnsion is of coarse to the natural red wine of tii« East, that of some vine- 
yards on Mount Lebanon, aceording to J. D. HGcbaelis, being almost black. 
' The ^i is the wine-press properly so called, aa distingdshed &om the 31^ 
or reservoir. It is a slight but effective stroke in this fine picture, that the 
first verse seems to speak of the stranger as still at a distuice, whereas in 
the second he has come so near as to be addressed directly. 

S. Th* preu J hoM trodden h/ mytelf, and of the natione there woe not « 
am with me ; and I wtS ^ead them m my anger and trample ihem m my 
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^ fury J and their juice- tihaU 9pirt. upon my yarments, and aU my vesture I 
hone stained, ^e word here used for wreee is different from that in the 
foregoing verse, and occurs elsewhere only in Haggai ii. 16. According to 
its seeming derivationy it denotes the place where grapes are crashed or . 
broken, as rij does the place where thej are pressed or trodden. The com- 
parison suggested in the question (ver. 2) is here carried out in detail. 
BeiDg asked why he looks like the ^reader of a wine-presa, he replies that 
he hiuB been treading one, and that alone, which Rosenmiiller understands 
to mean without the aid of labourers or servants. The meaning of the figure 
is then expressed in literal terms. ." Of the nations there was not a man with 
me.** This expression and the otherwise inexplicable alternation of the 
tenses make it probable that two distinct treadings are here mentioned, one 
in which he might have expected aid from the nations, aod another in which 
the nations should themselves be trodden down as a punishment of this 
neglect. Or the future may denote merely a relative fdturity, i.^. in refer- 
ence to the act first mentioned. The more general opinion is, however, 
that but one act of treading is here mentioned, and that the nations are 
themselves represented as the grapes. In order to make this appear more 
natural, Jarchi and TremelHus explain with me as meaning against hm, or 
to contend with me, which is not justified by usage. The most satis&ctory 
solution seems to be that these words are added to convey the idea that aU 
the nations were on the adverse side, none on that of the conqueror. The 
sense will then be not that they refused to join in trampling others, but 
simply that they were among the trampled. As if he had said, I trod the 
pr&s alone, and all the nations, without exception, were trodden in it. By 
all the nations we are of course to understand all but God*8 people. The 
principle of this limitation is recognised by Enobel, though he makes an 
absurd application of it by supposing the exception to bo Cyrus and the 
Persians, who derived no aid from other nations in the overthrow of Croesus. 
Henderson understands it as implying that the punishment here mentioned 
was inflicted upon Edom without the intervening aid of any foreign power, 
which he thinks was verified in their subjection by a native Jewish con- 
queror, Hyrcanus. The meaning given to niS3 is justified by the use of the 
verb in Arabic as meaning to sprinkle. ^n^MK is a mixed form, considered 
by the modem Germans as a proof of later date ; but such anomalies are 
usually introduced by slow degrees, and may for the most part be traced 
back to certain singularities of diction in the older books. The treading of 
the wine-press alone is an expression often applied in sermons and in reli- 
gious books and conversation to our Saviour*s sufbrings. This application 
is described as customary in his own time by Yitringa, who considers it as 
having led to the forced exposition of the whole passage by the Fathers and 
Cocceius as a description of Christ*s passion. While the impossibility of 
such a sense in the original passage cannot be too strongly stated, there is 
no need of denying that the figure may be happily accommodated in the 
way suggested, as many expressions of the Old Testament may be applied 
to different objects with good effect, provided we are careful to avoid con- 
founding such accommodations with the strict and primary import of the 
passage. 

4. For the day of vengeance {is) in my heart, and the year of my redeemed 
is come. For the sense of day and year in this connection, see above, on 
chap. Ixi. 2. In my hearty t. e. my mind or purpose. Some writers need- 
lesdy and arbitrarily change my redeemed to my redemption. It is not even 
necessary to explain the participle in a future sense [to be redeemed)^ since 
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their redemptiozi was aa firmly settled in the diyine pnrpose as the daj of 
Tingeaiice. 

6. And I hoif and there ie none helping: and letand aghast^ and there ie 
none tuetamtng; and my own arm eavee for am, and*my fitry it euefaine me. 
These ezpressioDS have aLreadj been explained in chap. liz. 16. Hitzig*s 
idea that this is the original, and that a quotation from memoiy, and his I 

inference that this is the older compositioni are alike nnfouDded. With J 

eqnal, if not greater plansibility, it might be argned from the greater regn- 
laritj and finish of the sentence here, that it is an improTement on the 
other. Fnry here takes the place of righteoasness in chap. liz. 16, not aa 
a synonyme but as an eqniTalent. God's wrath is but the executioner and 
agent of his justice. Upon either he might therefore be described as ex- 
clusiyely relying. The prese nt form Js usedjn^ ^^£.^<^JAti65> on account 
of tlie uncertai ntY in whlcE^Ee^ use^f t he, tenses is invoWed, and which 
may arise id part from an intentional confusion of the past and future in 
the mind of one who had begun a great work, and was yet to finish it. 

6. And I tread the natione in my anger y and I make them drunk in my 
wrath, and I bring down to the earth their juice. The use of the word tread 
leads to the resumption of the figure of a wine-press, which is employed 
besides this passage in Lam. i. 15, Joel iv. 13, Bev. xiv. 19, 20. For 
D!i9(r^ I make them drunk, most of the modem writers since Cappellus 
read Qli^^. I crush them ; which is uot only confirmed by many manu- 
scripts and some editions, as well as by the Targnm, but is recommended by 
its suiting the connection better. This very circumstance, however, throws 
suspicion on the emendation, as a device to get rid of a difficulty. In order 
to connect the common reading with the context, we have only to assume a 
mixture of metaphors, such as we continually meet with in Isaiah. There 
is no need of going with Yitringa to the extravagant and revolting length of 
supposing that the nations are described as rolling in their own blood till it 
gets into their mouths and down their throats. There is simply a sudden 
change of figure, which is not only common, but eharacteristio of Isaiah, 
notwithstanding Gesenins's paradoxical deniaJ. 

7. The mereiee of Jehovah I will eauee to he remembered, the praises of 
Jehovah according to aU that Jehovah hath done for us, and the great goodness 
to the house of Israel which he hath done for them, according to his eompas* 
sions and according to the multitude of Ids mercies. The sudden change of 
tone in this verse has of course led to many suppositions as to its connec- 
tion with what goes before and follows. The easiest expedient is the one 
which Lowth adopts, by denying all immediate connection with what goes 
before ; but it is also the least satisfiustory. Ewald begins the closing sec- 
tion of the book here, and thinks it quite indubitable \h!sX events had made 
considerable progress between the dates of the sixth and seventh verses. 
The prevalent opinion among Christian interpreters is that we have here 
the beginning of a prophecy relatmg to the future restoration of Israel. 
Even Yitringa, who liiews little partiality to this hypothesis in the fore- 
going ehapters, acquiesces in it here. Bjb arguments, however, only go to 
diew that this interpretation is better than the one which applies the pas- 
sage to the Babylonish exile. Lowth simply says that it is so, without 
assigning any reason. On the general principle assumed throuf^ont our 
exposition aa to the design and subject of these prophecies, a more general 
application is entitled to the preference, and the passage must be under- 
8iiK)d as relating to the &vours experienced and the sins committed by the 
chosen people throughout the period of the old dispensatior« There is no 
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need of assruning any speaker but the Ptophet himaelt The plnral fonn, ^ 
mercies, may be intended to denote abundance. 7 wiU eauee to be remem- 
lered, may have reference to men ; in which ease the phrase is equivalent 
to celebrate, record, or praise. But as these acknowledgments are merely 
preparatory to a prayer that God would renew his ancient favours to them, 
it is better to understand it as meaning, I will cause God himself to remem- 
ber, or remind him, in which application the verb is often used, e.g. in the 
titles of Ps. xsxviii. and Izz. (See Hengstenberg on the Psalms, toI. ii. p. 
293). There is no need of giving to niPnn the &ctitious sense of praise- 
worUiy acts or virtues, as the Septuagint does by its a^Tag, The proper 

sense oi praises is appropriate and sufficient For the sense of /S? and /9|, 
see above on chap. Hz. 18. We have here another illustration of the ease wiUi 
which the parallelism may be urged on different sides of the same question. 
It had been made a question whether 3^0 3") is governed by "^^SYK or by 
/ys. The former is maintained by Maurer, the latter by Hitzig, on pre- 
cisely the same ground : ita pastulante parallelitmo, says the one ; diess 
verlanfft der Parallelismus, snys the other. 

8. And he said, Only they ars my people, (my) children shaU not lie (or 
deceive), and he became a saviour for them. To the general acknowledg- 
ment of God's goodness to his people, there is now added a specification of 
his favours, beginning with the great distinguishing favour by which they 
became what they were. This verse is commonly explained as an expres- 
sion of unfounded confidence and hope on God's part, surely tJiey are my 
people, children thai will not lie. This must then be accounted for as 
anthropopathy ; but although the occurrence of this figure in the Scriptures 
is indisputable, it is comparatively rare, and not to be assumed without 
necessity. Besides, the explanation just referred to rests almost entirely 
on the sense attached to ^^ as a mere particle of asseveration. Now, in 
every other case where Isaiah uses it, the restrictive sense of only is not 
admissible merely, but necessaxy to the full force of the sentence. It is 
surely not the true mode of interpretation, to assume a doubtful definition 
for the sake of obtaining an unsatisfactory and o£fensive sense. Another 
advantage of the strict translation is, that it makes the Prophet go back to 
the beginning of their course, and instead of setting out from the hopes 
which God expressed after the choice of Israel, record the choice itself. 
Thus understood, the first clause is a solemn declaration of his having 
chosen Israel, to the exclusion of all other nations. Only they (and no 
others) ore my people. The objection which may seem to arise from the 
collocation of ^9 with *^'9\} rather than 'Vi, applies only to the occidental 
idiom ; since in Hebrew a qualifying particle is often attached to the first 
word of the clause, even when it is more closely related to some other. 
But even if the force of this objection were allowed, it could not prove that 
i|» must here be taken in a sense which does not properly belong to it, but 
only that it must be made to quaHiy ^. The sense will then be, they are 
only my people, t.^. nothing else; which, although less satisfactoiy than 
the other sense, is still far better than the one which makes Jehovah here 
express a groundless expectation. — The second clause may possibly mean 
{t)eir) mms shall noi dealfais^y, i. e. degenerate from their fitther's faith. 
In either case, the future is the future of command, as in the decalogue, 
not that of mere prediction. Gesenius explains yv^ as an elliptical ex- 
pression, to be supplied by the analogy of Ps. xliv. 18, and Ixxxix. 84 ; 
but it is simpler to understand it absolutely, as in 1 Sam. zv. 29. — ^The 
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English Yersion, so he toaa their saviour, is a needless departure from the. 
simplicity of the original, and aggravates the misinterpretation of the first 
danse, bj suggesting that he was their savionr because he believed they 
would be fiedthful. The verse in Hebrew simply states two facts, without 
intimating any causal relation between them. He chose them and he saved 
them. 

9. In all their enmity he woe not an enemy, and the angel of hie face (or 
presence) saved them, in his lots and in his sparing mercy he redeemed them, 
and he took them up and carried them all the days of old. The first clause 
is famous as the subject of discordant and even contradictoiy interpreta- 
tions. These have been multiplied by the existence of a doubt as to the text. 

The Masora notes this as one of fifteen places in which ^, not, is written by 

mistake for "0, to him or it. Another instance of the same alleged error in 
the text of Isaiah occurs in chap. ix. 2. (See vol. i. p. 199.) Rabbi 
Jonah, according to Solomon Ben Melek, understands the amended text to 
mean that in all their distress they still had a rock or refuge, making ^Tf 
synonymous with "^V, which is wholly unsustained by usage. A far better 
sense is that of Aben Ezra, that in all their distress there was distress to 
him, or as the English Version renders it, << in all their affliction he was 
afflicted.*' This explanation, with the text on which it is founded, and which 
is exhibited by a number of manuscripts and editions, is approved by Luther, 
Yitringa, Clericus, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, Hendewerk, and Enobel. It 
is favoured, not only by the strong and affecting sense which it yields, but 
by the analogy of Judges x. 16, xi. 7, in one of which places the same 
phrase is used to denote human suffering, and in the other God is repre- 
sented as sympathising with it. The objections to it are, that it gratuitously 
renders necessary another anthropopathic explanation ; that the natund 

collocation of the words, if this were the meaning, would be v IV, as in 
2 Sam. i. 26 ; that the negative is expressed by all the ancient versions ; 
and that the critical presumption is in fiivonr of the Eethib, or textual read- 
ing, as the more ancient, which the Masorites merely corrected in the 
margin, without venturing to change it, and which ought not to be now 
. abandoned, if a coherent sense can be put upon it, as it can in this case. 
Jerome, in his version, makes the clause assert the very opposite of that 
sense which is usually put upon the marginal reading or Eeri, in omni 
tribulatione eorum non est tribulatus. The Septuagint makes it contradict 
the next clause, as it is usually understood, by rendering it ou v^e^vg oudi 
AyytXa; &>X aMg ieatetv aurou;. This is followed by Lowth even so far 
as to connect the first words of the clause with the preceding verse : and he 
became their saviour in all their distress. It u?as not an envoy nor an angel 
of his presence that saved (hem, &c. Not to mention other difficulties in the 
way of this interpretation, its making *iy synonymous with "^V is wholly 
arbitrary. Another forced construction, given by Cocceius, and approved 
by Bosenmiiller, Maurer, and ahnost by Gesenius, explains there was not an 
adversary, and he saved them, to mean, there scarcely was or no sooner was 
there an adversaiy, when or than he saved them. The only example of this 
harsh and obscmre syntax which is cited, namely, 2 Kings xx. 4, is nothing' 
to the purpose, because there it is expressly said, and no doubt meant, 
that Isaiah had not gone out into the court; whereas here it cannot possibly 
be meant that Israel had no adversaries. A much more natural constroction 
is the one proposed by Jerome in his commentary, '' in all their affliction 
he did not afflict (them) ;" which, however, is scarcely reconcileable with 
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history. This difficulty is avoided by Henderson's modification of the same 
coDstrnciion, in all their affliction he was not an adversary, «. e. although he 
afflicted them, he did not hate them. This agrees well with what im« 
mediately follows, but is stUl liable to the objection that it takes *^V and 
rriy in entirely different senses, which can only be admissible in ease of 
necessity. Others accordingly regard them as synonymous expressions, 
and in order to remove the appearance of a contradiction, supply some 
qualification of the second word. Thus Jarchi understands the clause to 
mean that in all their afiliction there was no such .affliction as their sins 
had merited. Aurivillius supposes the mascuIiDe form to express the same 
thing with the femioine essentially, but in a higher degree, '' in all their 
affliction there was no extreme or fatal affliction." Gesenius rejects this 
explanation of the forms as too artificial, but adopts a similar interpretation 
of the clause, which he explains to mean that in aU their distress Uiere was 
no real or serious distress, none that deserved the name ; which could 
hardly be alleged with truth. It is also hard to account in this case for 
the use of the different forms ^V and n*lV to express the same idea, after 
rejecting Anrivillius*s solution. This circumstance appears to point to an 
interpretation which shall give the words the same sense, yet so far modified 
as to explain the difference of form. Such an interpretation is the one 
suggested by De Wette*8 version of the clause, which takes *1V and rnv 
as correlative derivatives from one sense of the same root, but distinguished 
from each other as an abstract and a concrete, enemy and enmity, A real 
dimculty in the way of this interpretation, is the want of any usage 
to sustain the latter definition, which, however, is so easily deducible 
from the primary meaning, and so clearly indicated by the parallel 
expression, that it may perhaps be properly assumed in a case where 
the only choice is one of difflcnlties. Thus understood, the clause 
simply throws the blame of all their conflicts with Jehovah on them- 
selves : in all their enmity (to him) he teas not an enemy (to them). 
The proof of this assertion is that he saved them, not from Egypt merely, 
but from all their early troubles, with particular reference perhaps to the 
period of the Judges, in the histoiyof which this verb very frequently 
occurs. (See Judges ii. 16, 18, iii. 16, vi. 14, &c.) This salvation is 
ascribed, however, not directly to Jehovah, but to the angel of his face or 
presence. Kimchi explains this to mean the agency of second causes, which 
he says are called in Scripture angels or messengers of God. Abarbenel 
gives it a personal sense, but appHes it to the angels collectively. Jarchi 
makes it not only a personal but an individual description, and explains it 
to mean Michael, as the tutelary angel of Israel (Dan. xii. 1). Aben Ezra, 
with sagacity and judgment superior to aU his brethren, understands it of 

. the angel whom Jehovah promised to send with Israel (Exod. xxiii. 20-28), 
and whom he did sand (Exod. xiy. 19, Nam. xx. lo), and who is iden- 
tified with the presence of Jehovah (Exod. xxxiii. 14, 16) and with 
Jehovah himself (Exod. xxxiii. 12). The combination of these passages 
determines the sense of the angel of his presence, as denoting the angel 
whose presence was the presence of Jehovah, or in whom Jehovah was 

^ persomdly present, and precludes the explanation given by Clericus and 
many later writers, who suppose it to mean merely an angel who habitually 
stands in the presence of Jehovah (1 Kings xxii. 19), just - as human 
<^urtiers or officers of state are said to see the king's &ce (Jer. Iii. 26.) 
Even Hitzig admits the identity of the angel of Jehovah's presence with 
Jehovah himself, but explains it away by making angel an abstract term. 
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not denotixig in any ease a person, but the manifdetation of JeboTah*8 pre- 
sence at a certain time and place. Hendewerk, on the other hand, alleges . \ 
that the angel is always represented as a personality distinct from JehoTah • 
himself. By bleuding these concessions from two writers of the same \ 

great school, we obtain a strikmg testimony, if not to the absolute tmth, to * \ 

the scriptural correctness of the old Christian doctrine, as expounded with ! 

consummate force and clearness by Yitringa in his comment on this pas- ' { 

sage, Tiz« the doctrine that the Angel of God*s presence, who is mentiooed 
in the passages already cited, and from time to time in other books of the 
Old Testament (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxi. 11, xlviiL 16, Exod. iii. 2, Joshua 
T. 14, Judges xiii. 6, Hosea xii. 5, Zech. iii. 1, Mai. iii. 1, Ps. xxxiy. 8), 
was that divine person who is represented in the New as tbe brightness of 
the Father's glory, and the express image of his person (Heb. i. 8), the 
image of God (2 Cor. It. 4, Col. i. 15), in whose face the glory of God 
shines (2 Cor. iv. 6), and io whom dwelleth aU the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily (Col. ii. 9). Lowth's uufortanate adoptioo of the Septungint ver- 
sion or perversion of tbe text, led him to argue ingeniously, but most 
unfairly, that although tbe Angel of Jehovah's presence is sometimes 
identified with Jehovah himself, yet in other places he is explicitly distin- 
guished from him, and must therefore be considered a? a croature ; so that 
in tbe case before us, which is one of those last mentioned, the honour of 
Israel's deliverance is denied to this angel and exclusively ascribed to God 
himself. All this not only rests upon a fanciful and false translation, but 
is contradicted bv the unanimous consent of Jews and infidels as well^as 
Christians, that the salvation of God's people is directly ascribed to the 
Angel of Jehovah's presence. — Yitringa insists, perhaps, with too much 
pertinacity, upon applying what immediately follows to the Angel and not 
to Jehovah : first, because the question is in fact a doubtful one, and both 
constructions are grammatical ; and secondly, because it is a question of 
no moment, after the essential identity of the Aogel and Jehovah has been 

ascertained from other quarters. — ^The Hebrew nppo, from /9n» to ttpare, 
has no exact equivalent in English, and can only be expressed by a peri- 
phrasis. The same affections towards Israel are described to Jehovfdi in 
the Pentateuch. (Dent, xxiii. 9-11, Ps. Ixx^ii. 15.) — For the true sense 
of what follows, as to taking up and carrying them, see above, on chap. 

xlvi. 8. — op^y, which Yitringa regards as identical with the Latin olim, is 
like it applied as well to the past as to the future. It originally signifies 
unknown or indefinite duration, and in such a case as this, remote anti- 
quity ; the whole phrase being used precisely in the same sense as by 
Amos (ix. 11) and Micah (vii. 14). — The verb redeem is not only one of 
frequent occurrence in these prophecies (chap, xliii. 1, xHv. 22, 28, xlviii. 
20, xlix. 7, &c.), but is expressly applied elsewhere to the redemption of 
Israel from Egypt (Exod. vi. 5, Ps. Ixxiv. 2, Ixxvii. 16), and is therefore ^ 
applicable to all other analogous deliverances. 

10. And they rebelled and grieved hi$ Eolij Spirit (or Sjtirit of holineBB), 
and hi woe turned from them into an enemy, he himself fought agairnt them. 
The pronotm at the beginning is emphatic : they on their part, as opposed ^ 
to God's forbearance and long-snffering. There seems to be an allusion in 
this clause to the injunction given to the people at tbe exodus, in reference 
to the Angel who wos to conduct them : <*3eware of him nnd obey his voice, 
provoke him not, for he will not pardon your transgressions, for my name 
is in* him " (£xod. xxiii. 21 )• From this analogy Yitringa argues that the 
Terse before us has specific reference to the disobedienpe or resistance 
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ofTered by ibe people to the Angel of God*8 presence* As the next elanse 
may have reference to Jehovah^ it cannot be demonstrated from it that the ' 
spirit here mentioned is a personal spirit, and not a mere disposition or 
atfection. Bat the former supposition, which is equally consistent with the 
language here used, in itself considered, becomes fax more probable when 
taken in connection with the preceding Terse, where a personal angel is 
joined with Jehovah precisely as the Spirit is joined with him here. 
Assuming that the following words relate to this Spirit, be is then described 
as endued with personal susceptibUities and performing personal acts, and 
we hare in these two Terses a distinct enumeration of the three divine 
persons. That the Spirit of this verse, like the Angel of the ninth, is 
represented as divine, is evident not only from a comparison of Ps. Ixxviii. 
'17, 40, where the same thing is said of God himself, but also from the 
fiict that those interpreters who will not recognise a personal spirit in this 
passage, unanimously understand the spirit either as denoting an attribute 
of God or God himself. vHenderson thinks it necessary to explain away 
a seeming contradiction between this verse and the first clause of ver. 9, by 
making *^y a stronger expression than y^K The true solution is, that the 
passage is in some sort historical, and shews the progress of the alienation 
between God and Inrael. Having shewn in the preceding verse that it 
began upon the part of Israel, and was long resisted and deferred by 
Jehovah, he now ^ews how at length his patience was exhausted, and he 
really became what he was not before. This is the true sense of the verb 
^^ri.*!, to which many of the modems give a reflexive form, he changed him- 
selJr. The disputes among interpreters whether this verse has reference to 
the conduct of the people in the wilderness, or under the judges, or before 
the Babylonish exile, or before the final destruction of Jerusalem, are only 
useful as a demonstxation that the passage is a general description, which 
was often verified. — From this verse Paul has borrowed a remarkable 
expression in £ph. iv. 80. (Compare Mat. xii. 81, Acts vii. 51, Heb^ x. 29.) 
11. And he remembered the daya of old, Moses {and) his people. Where 
is hethaibrought them up from the sea, the shepJienL of his flock? Whereis 
he that put imthin him his Holy Spirit? Grotins and others make Jehovab 
the subject of the first verb, and suppose him to be here described as 
relenting. This construction has the advantage of avoiding an abrupt 
change of person without any intimation in the text. But as the following 
can be naturally understood only as the language of the people, especially 
when compared with Jar. ii. 6, most writers are agreed in referring this 
clause to the people also. Cyril and Jerome, it is true, combine both sup- 
positions, by referring he remembered to Jehovah, and explaining what fol- 
lows as the language of the people. But a transition so abrupt is not to 
be assumed wiUiout necessity. The Targum gives a singular turn to the 
sentence by supplying lest tiiey say before the second clause, which then 
becomes the language of the enemies of Israel, exulting in the fidlure of 
Jehovah's promises. This explanation may appear to derive some support 
from the analogy of Deut. xxxii. 17, which no doubt suggested- it ; but a 
• fatal objection is the one made by Yitringa, that the essential idea is one 
not expressed but arbitrarily supplied. Another singular interpretation is 
the one contained in the Dutch Bible, which makes God the subject of the 
first verb, but includes it in iJie language of the people, complaining that 
he dealt with them no bnger as he once did : Once he remembered the 
days of old, ^., but now where is he, kc. But here again, the words 
but now, on which the whole depends, must be supplied without authority. 
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The modern writers, Bince Yitrioga, are agreed that the first clause de- { 

■cribeff the repentance of the people, and that the second gives their Texy 
words, contrasting their aetnal condition with their former privileges and \ 

enjoyments. There is still a di&rence of opinion, however,. with respect t 

to the grammatical construction of the first clause. Bosenmiiller and ^ 

most of the later writers follow Jarehi in making Its; the subject of the 
verb ; and his people remembered the days of old, &c. As such a colloca- 
tion falls in with the German idiom, the writers in tbat language have 
easily been led to regard it as entirely natural, though really as foreign firom 
Hebrew as from English usage. The solitary case which Hitzig cites 
(Ps. zzxiv. 22) would prove nothing by itself, even if it were e3uictly simi- 
lar and unambiguous, neither of whidi is really the case. But another 
difficulty still remams, viz., that of construing the words VSS n^, which 
seemed to stand detached from the remainder of the sentence. Lowth 
resorts to his favourite but desperate method of reading- ^l^y Kin tervant^ 
on the authority of the Peshito and a few manuscripts. Gesenius, on the 
other hand, is half inclined to strike out H^ as a marginal gloss still 
wanting in the Septaagint. These emendations, even if they rested upon 
surer grounds, would only lessen, not remove, the difficulty as to the con- 
struction of n^ or ^tD? with what goes before. Gesenius makes dayi of old 
a complex noun governing Moses : the ancient days of Moses. This con- 
struction, harsh and unusual as it is, has been adopted by the later German 
writers eicept Maurer, who, after denying the existence of the difficulty, 
brings out as if it were a new discovery, the old construction, given in the 
English Bible and maintained at leugth by Yiiriuga, which makes Moub 
and hU people correlatives, as objects of the verb remembered: He remem- 
bered the ancient days, viz. those of Moses and his people. So Gesenius, 
in the notes to the second edition 6i his German version, calls attention to 
the explanation of n^ as a noun or participle meaning the deliverer of his 
people, as having been recently proposed by Horst, whereas it is at least 
as old as Aben Ezra, who recites without adopting it. — Henderson is dis- 
posed to omit the pronoun in D/?S^?, on the authority of two old manu- 
scripts, apparently confirmed by that* of two old versions, or. to gain the 
same end by regarding the construction as an Aramaic one, in which the 
pronoun is prefixed in pleonastic anticipation of the noun which follows. 
In either case the ri^ will be not a preposition meaning with, but the ob- 
jective participle, ** he that brought up from the sea the shepherds of his 
flock." The objection to making n|( a preposition is that it seems to 
separate the case of Mosea from that of the people. The Targum seems 
to make it a particle of likeness or comparison, as a shepherd does his 
flock, which Gesenius thinks a far better sense ; but Hitzig thinks it false, , 
because shepherds do not bring their flocks up from the sea. The simplest 
construction is to repeat n^yon before HSn : Where is he that brought them 
np firom the sea, (that brought up) the shepherd of his flock ? All these 
constructions suppose the shepherd to be Moses ; but Knobel understands 
it to be God himself, as in Ps. Ixxviii. 62, and repeats the verb remembered, 
** (the people) remembered the shepherd of his flock," which makes an . 
equally good sense. But nearly sixty manuscripts and forty editions read 
T^ in the plural, which may then be understood as including Aaron (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 21), and as Yitringa thinks Miriam (Micah vi. 4), or perhaps the 
seventy elders who are probably referred to in the last clause as under a 
special divine influence. (See Num. xi. 17. Compare Exod. xxxi. 8, 
zxxv. 81.) The suffix in ^7i?9 refers to 13^. The noun itself is used aa 
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in I Kings xrii. 22. • The clause implies, if it does not express directly, 
the idea of a personal spirit, as in the preceding Terse. -^ ^ i ; . • - 
"■ 12. Lsaiing them ly the right hand of Mous {and) hti glorious arm, 
.dealing the waters from before them^ to make for him an everlasting name f 
The sentence and the interrogation are continned from the foregoing verse* 
The participle with the article there defines or designates the subject as 
Hie one bringing vp ; the participle here without the article simply eon* 
tinaes the description. Yitringa and the later writers follow Jarchi in 
giving a very different construction to the first clause, making his glorious 
arm Uie object of the verb. The meaning of the whole then is as follows: 
causing his glorious arm to march at the right hand of Moses, ft.e. as Jarchi 
explains, causing his almighty power, of which the arm is the established 
symbol (chap. xl. 10, lix. 16, Ixiii. 5), to be near or present with the Pro- 
phet when he needed its interposition. This is a good sense, but it seems 
more natural to give 'Vo^ .the same object as in the next verse, the pro- 
noun which is there expressed being here understood. The 7, which the 
writers above mentioned understand as in Pa. xvi. 8, may agreeably to 
usage denote general relation, the specific seose of bg being not expressed 
but suggested by the context. The right hand may be mentioned in 
allusion to the wielding of the rod by Moses, and the glorious arm may be 
either his or that of God himself, which last sense is expressed in the 
English version by a cbauge of preposition {bg the right hand of Moses 
with his glorious arm). The same ambiguity exists in the last clause, 
where the everlasting name may be ihe honour put upon Moses, or the 
glory which redonoded to Jehovah himself, as in chap. iv. 18. Enobel is 
singular and somewhat paradoxical in understanding Q\Q fii^S as descriptive 
of the smiting of the rock to supply the people's thirst, simply because the 
passive of the same verb is applied in chap. xxxv. 6 to the bursting forth 
of water in the desert ; whereas it is repeatedly employed, both in the 
active and the passive form, in reference to the cleaving of the waters of 
the Red Sea (Exod. xiv. 21 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 18; Neh. ix. 11), and is so 
understood here by all other writers whom I have consulted. It also 
agrees better with the expression from before themt which implies the re- 
moval of a previous obstruction. 

13. Making them walk in the depths, like the horse in the desert they shall 
not stumble. The description of the exodus is still continued, and its 
perfect security illustrated by comparisons. There is no need of giving 
•to niDhri with the modem writers the distinct sense of waves in this and 
' other places, as the proper meaning, depths, is more appropriate and striking 
in a poetical description. The desert is commonly supposed to be referred 
to as a vast plain free from inequalities. But J. D. Michaelia, after twice 
announcing that he never rode on horseback through a desert in his life, 
makes the point of comparison to lie in the fine gravel or coarse sand with 
which the desert of Arabia is covered, and which makes an admirable foot- 
ing for horses. In the same note, and in the same spirit, he discards the 
word stumbling (strauclieln), which he says would be employed by one who 
never sat upon a horse, and substitutes another (anstossen) as the technical 
term of the manege, although requiring explanation to the common reader. 
The last verb would seem most naturally to refer to the horse; but its plural 
form forbids this construction, while its future form creates a difficulty in 
referring it to Israel. Most versions get around this difficulty by periphrasis, 
withotit stumbling, so as not to stumble, or the like. The true solution is 
afibrded by the writer's frequent habit of assuming his position in the midst 
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of the erenis which he describes, and speakiDg of them as he woald hare 
spoken if he had been really so situated. The comparison in the first clause 
brings np to his view the people actually passing through the wilderness ; 
and in his confident assurance of their safe and easy progress he exclaims, 
'' they will not stumble !*' The same explanation is admissible in many 
cases where it is customary to confound the tenses, or regard their use as 
perfectly capricious. As Enobel in the foregoing Terse supposes an allu- 
sion to the smiting of the rock, so here he refers the description to the 
passage of the Jordan, as if unwilling to acknowledge any reference to the 
Red Sea or the actual exodus from Egypt. 

14. Am the herd into the valley wiU go down, the Spirit o/Jehovcih wHl 
make him rest. So didst thou lead thy people^ to make for thyself a name 
of glory. — '"ip?? is probably here used in its collective sense of cattle, 
rather than in that of an individual animal or beast. This version is not 
only more exact than the common one, but removes the ambiguity in the 
construction, by precluding the reference of Am, in make him rest, to the 
preceding noun, which is natural enough in the English Version, though 
forbidden in Hebrew by the difierence of gender. — The him really refers to 
Israel or people. J. D. Michaelis and Lowth follow the ancient versions, 
which they understand as reading 43n^n toill guide him. But the idea of 
guidance is sufficiently implied in the common reading, which may be 
understood as meaning *' will bring him to a place of rest,*' a form of ex- 
pression often used in reference to the promiised land. (Deut. xii. 9, 10, 
Ps. xcv. 11, &c. A similar agency is elsewhere ascribed to the Spirit of 
God. (Ps. cxliii. 10, Hagg. ii. 6, Neh. ix. 20.)~The use of the futures in 
this clause is precisely the same as in the foregoing verse. In the last 
clause the Prophet ceases to regard the scene as actually present, and 
resumes the tone of historical retrospection, at the same time summing up 
the whole in one comprehensive proposition, thus didst thou lead thy people. 
-rWith the last words of the verse compare chap. Ix. 21, Ixi. 8. 

15. Lo<^ (down) from heaven and see from thy dwelling-place ofholinese 
and beauty I Where is thy zeal and Ay might (or mighty deeds) t The 
sounding of thy bowele and thy mercies towards me have withdrawn them- 
selves. The foregoing description of God's ancient favours is now made the 
ground of an importunate appeal for new ones. The unusual word for 
dwelling-place is borrowed from the prayer of Solomon (1 Kings viii 18). 
For a sixnilar description of heaven, see above, chap. Ivii. 15. God is here 
reprepented as withdrawn into heaven, and no longer active upon earth. 
For the meaning of his sea/, see above, on chap. lix. 17. Jarchi adds 
n^S^Kin, t. e. itkj former zeal. Eighteen manuscripts, two editions, and the 
ancient versions, read ^t^jT^^jl in Uie singular. The plural probably denotes 
mighty deeds or feats of strength, as in 1 Kings xv. 28, xvi. 27, xxii. 46. 
pon is not to be taken in its secondary sense of (multitude), as it is by the 
Septuagint (cX^^) and the Vulgate (multitudo), but in its primary sense 
of commotion, noise. The verbal root is applied in like manner to the 
movements of compassion, chap. xvi. 11, Jer. xxxi. 20, xlviii. 86, in the 
last of which places it is connected with the verbal root of DnDTTl^.-the 
parallel expression in the case before us. Although we are obliged to 
render one of these nouns by a literal and the other by a figurative term, 
both of them properly denote the viscera, on the figurative use of which to 
signify strong feeling, see vol. i. p. 829. — ^The last verb in the verse 
denotes a violent suppression or resbaint of strong emotion (Gen. xliii. 80, 
xlv. 1), and is sometimes applied directly to God hunself. (See above, chap.' 
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xlii. 14, and below, ohap. Ixiv. 11.) The last clause may be Tarionslj 
divided, without a material change of meaning. The English Version makes 
the last verb a distinct interrogation, are they restrained? Henderson 
makes the second question the larger of the two, are the sounding of thy 
bowels f &c. The objection to both is^ that the second question is not 
natural, and that thej arbitrarily assume an interrogative construction, 
without anything to indicate it, as the where cannot be repeated. Yitringa 
and Hitzig make the whole one question, and supply the relative before the 
last verb, where is thy zeal, &c., which are restrained? Bat the simplest 
construction is that which makes the last clause a simple affirmation (Ge« 
senius), or an impassioned exclamation (Ewald). There is something 
peculiarly expressive in Luther*s paraphrase of this last clause, deine grosse 
herzliche Barmherxigkeit halt sich hart gegen mich, 

16. For thou {art) our father; for Abraham hath not knovcn ttf, and 
Israel tciU not recognise us, thou Jehovah (art) our father, our redeemer, of 
old (or from everlasting) is thy name. The common version needlessly 
obscures the sense and violates the usage of the lans^age by rendering the 
first ^3 doubtless, and the second though. Bosenmiiller gives the first the 
sense of but, simply observing that the particle is here not causal, but adver- 
sative. This wanton variation from the ordinary sense of terms, whenever 
there appears to be the least obscurity in the connection, is one of the errors 
of the old school of interpreters, retained by Bosenmiiller, who is a kind of link 
between them and the moderns. The later German writers are more rigidly 
exact, and Maurer, in particular, observes in this case that the ^9 has its 
proper causal sense in reference to the first clause of ver. 15. -Why do we 
ask thee to look down from heaven and to hear our prayer ? Because thou 
art ourfatlier. This does not merely mean our natural creator, but bur 
founder, our national progenitor, as inDeut. zxxii. 6. Here, however, it ap- 
pears to be employed in an emphatic and exclusive sense, as if he had said, 
'* Thou, and thou alone, art our father;*' for he immediately adds, as if to ex- 
plain and justify this strange assertion, ** for Abraham has not known us, and 
Israel will not recognise or acknowledge us.' ' The assimilation of these tenses, 
as if both pastor Mature, is entirely arbitrary, and their explanation as both 
present a gratuitous evasion. As in many other cases, past and future are 
here joined to make the proposition universal. Dropping the peculiar pa- 
rallel construction, the sense is, that neither Abraham nor Israel have known 
or will know anything about us, have recognised or will hereafter recog- 
nise us as their children. The meaning, therefore, cannot be that Abra- 
ham and Israel are ashamed of us as unworthy and degenerate descend- 
ants, as Piscator understands it ; or that Abraham and Israel cannot save 
us by their merits, as Cocceius understands it; or that Abraham and Israel 
did not deliyer us from Egypt, as the Targum understands it; or that 
Abraham and Israel, being now dead, can do nothing for us, as Yitringa 
and the later writers understand it. All these interpretations, and a number 
of unnatural constructions and false versions, some of which have been 
already mentioned, owe their origin to the insuperable difficulty of applying 
these words, in their strict and unperverted sense, to the Jews as the natural 
descendants of the patriarchs in question. Henderson's mode of reconciling 
what is here said with his general application of the prophecies is curious 
enough. After justly observing that "the hereditary descent of the Jews 
from Abraham, and their dependence upon his merits and those of Isaac 
and Jacob, form the proudest grounds of boasting among them at the present 
day, as they did in tiie time of our Lord," he adds that, ''when converted, 
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they shall be ashamed of all such eonfidience, aiid gloiy In Jehovah alone/" 
Saoh an effect of indiyidnal conversion and regeneration maj be certainly 
expected; bnt a general restoration of the Jews as a people, not ohly to 
the fitvoor of God bnt to the land of their others, and not only to the land 
of their fathers, bat to pre-eminence amoog the nations, so that their temple 
shall again be nniversaUy freqnented, and the whole world reduced to ^e 
altematiTe of perishing or serving them, is so far from naturally tending ta 
correct the evil which has been described, that nothing but a miracle would 
'seem sufficient to prevent its being aggravated vastly by the veiy means 
which Henderson expects to work a final cure. The true 'sense of the 
verse, as it appears to me, is that the church or chosen people, although 
once, for temporary reasons, coextensive and coincident with a single race, 
is not essentially a national organization, but a spiritual body. Its ftAher is 
not Abraham or Israel, but Jehovah, who is and always has been its 
redeemer, who has borne that name from everlasting ; or as Hitzig under- 
stands the last clause, he is our redeemer, whose name is from everlasting. 
Most interpreters, however, are agreed in understanding this specific name 
of our redeemer to be here described as everlasting or eternal. According- i 

to the explanation which has now been given, this verse explicitly asserts | 

what is implied and indirectly taught throughout those prophecies, in refer- i 

ence to the true design and mission of the church, and its relation to Jehovah, 
to the world, and to the single race with which of old it seemed to be 
Identified. This confirmation of our previous conclusions is the more satis- 
factory, because no use has hitherto been made of it, by anticipation, in 
determining the sense of many more obscure expressions, to which it may 
now be considered as affording a decisive key. It only remains to add, as 
a preventive of misapprehension, that the strong terms of this verse are 
of course to be comparatively understood, not as implying that the church 
will ever have occasion to repudiate its historical relation to the patriarchs^ 
or cease to include among its members many of their natural descendants^ 
but simply as denying all continued or perpetual pre-eminence to Israel as a 
race, and exalting the common relation of believers to their great Head as 
paramount to all connection with particular progenitors ; — the very doctrine 
so repeatedly and emphatically taught in the New Testament. 

17. Why unit thou make ua wander, Jefiovahj from thy waye ; {why) 
wilt thou harden our heart from thy fear f Return /for tlie sake of thy ser- 
vant»f the tribes of thy infteritanee. The earnestness of the prayer is 
evinced by an increasing boldness of expostulation. ^ Bosenmiiller shews, 
by a reference to Dent. ii. 28, and 1 Sam. xiv. 86, that the Hiphil often | 

signifies permission rather than direct causation. Bui although this usage 
is indisputable, it is here forbidden by the parallel expression, which can 
hardly mean to suffer to grow hard, and rendered unnecessary by the 
jfrequency and clearness with which such an agency is ascribed to God him- 
'self elsewhere. As to the sense of such expressions, see vol. i. p. 15^2. 
Equally shallow and malignant are the comments of the German writ^ 
<m this subject ; as a specimen of which may be given Hitzig*s statement 
that ** Jehovah makes men sinners for the sake of punishing them after- 
wards ; to the question why he does so, the East," by which he means the 
Bible, " makes no answer. Compare Bom ix. 17-22." The future verbs 
are not to be arbitrarily explained as preterites, or (with Hitzig) as imply- 
ing that the action still continues, but as asking why ho will continue so to 
do. The second verb occurs only here and in Job xxxix. 16, where it is 
applied to the ostrich's hard treatment of her young. It is obviously near 
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akin to n^, and Yitringa thinks the snbstitation of the stronger guttural 
has an intensive effect upon the meaning. The particle in from Uiyfear 
is commonly supposed to have a primitive or negative meaning, so as not to 
fear thee ; but there is rather an allusion to the wandering jnst before 
mentioned, as if he had said, " And why wilt thou make us wander, by 
hardening our heart, from thy fear ? *' This last expression, as in many other 
cases, includes all the duties and affections of true piety. — For the sense of 
God*s returning to his people, see above, on chap. lii. 8. The tribes of thine 
inheritance is an equivalent expression to tliy people ; which originated in 
the fact that Israel, like other ancient oriental races, was divided into tribes. 
The argument drawn from this expression in favour of applying the whole 
passage to the Jews, proves too much ; for the distinction into tribes is as 
much 'lost now among the Jews as among the Gentiles. The Jews, indeed, 
are properly but one tribe, that of Judah, in which the remnants of the 
others were absorbed after the exile. 

18. For a little thy holy people possessed, our enemies trod down thy 
sanctuary. The sense of this verse is extremely dubious. '^V^ is else- 
where used in reference to magnitude (Gen. xix. 20), and number (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 24), not to time. J. D. Michaelis connects it with the foregomg verse, 
and reads, *' the tribes of thy inheritance have become a little thing,'* i. e, an 
object of contempt. So the Vulgate, quasi nihilum. The Septuagint also 
joins the first clause with ver. 17, and omits the second, <<that we may inherit 
a little of thy holy mountain," reading *^n for Qy which is approved by Lowth. 

' Cocceius takes Sj^Vw in the sense of almost, like cyp3 (Gen xxvi. 10, 
Ps. hxiii. 2.) Lowth, Kocher, and BosenmUller, make it equivalent to 
the Latin parvum. But Yitringa and the later writers understand it as 
an abverb of time, cognate and equivalent to 1^19 (chap. s. 25, xxix. 17). 
Another question is whether thy holy people is the subject or object of the 
verb possessed. Thus Grotius understands the clause to mean that the 
enemy for a little while possessed thy holy people ; and Cocceius, that they 
almost possessed thy holy people; Kocher and Bosenmiiller, it was not 
enough that they possessed thy holy people, they also trampled on thy 
sanctuary ; Lowth, it was little that they did both, if God had not besides 
rejected them. Tlie subject is then to be supplied from the other clause, or 
brought into this, by a removal of the accent and a consequent change of 
interpunction. The modem writers are agreed, however, in making holy 
people the subject of the verb, and supplying the object frx>m the other 
clause, thy sanctuary, which is understood by Hitzig as denoting the entire 
holy ZamZ (Zech. ii. 16), as the cities of Judah are, he thinks, called holy dties 
in chap. Ixiv. 9. Maurer suggests another method of providing both a sub- 
ject and an object to the verb by omitting the makkeph and reading 4(Sn^ 
^^i> Oy, the people possessed thy holy (thing or place). According to 
tiie usual construction of the sentence, it assigns as a reason for Jehovah's 
interference, the short time during which the chosen people had possessed 
the land of promise. Bat it may be objected that 11^^/ would naturally 
seem to qualify both clauses, wluch can only be prevented by supplying- 
arbitrarily between them and tlien or now. This consideration may be said 
to favour Grotius's construction; which is further recommended by its 
grammatical simplicity, in giving to both verbs one and the same subject. 
What is common to both explanations is the supposition that the verse 
describes a subjection to enemies. The question upon which they disagree 
is whether this subjection is itself described as temporary, or the peaceable 
possession which preceded it. — ^In no case can an argument be drawn from 
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it to prove tliat this whole passage has respect to the Jews in their present 
dispersion : first, because the snfferings of the church in after ages are 
freqnentlj presented under figures drawn from the peculiar institutioos of 
the old economy ; and secondly, because the early history of Israel is as 
much the early history of the Christian Church as of the Jewish nation, so 
that we have as much right as the Jews to lament the profanation of the 
Holy Land, and more cause to pray for its recovery by Christendom, than 
they for its restoration to themselves. Gesenius*s translation of )Dpi3 as 
meaning plundered^ although copied by Umbreit, is most probably an in- 
advertence ; as no such meaning of the verb is given or referred to in any 
of his Hebrew lexicons. The error was observed and corrected even by De 
Wette and Noyes, the two most &ithful followers of Gesenius in his version 
of Isaiah. 

19. We are of old, thou hatt not ruled over them, thy name has not 
been called upon them. Oh that titou wouldst rend the heavens {and) come 
doum, {that) from before thee the mountaine might quake (or flow dawn). 
Most of the modem writers have adopted a constructioa of the first clause 
suggested by the paraphrastic versions of the Septnagint and Tulgate. 
This supposes the description of the people's alienation from God to be 
continued : We have long been those (or like those) over whom thou didst 
not rule, and who were not called by thy name ; that is to say, thou hast 
long regarded and treated us as aliens rather than thy chosen people. The 
B^yp is then referred to the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
or by Titus, according to the general exegetical hypothesis of each inter- 
preter. The ellipsis of the relative involved in this construction can create 
no difficulty, as it is one of perpetual occurrence ; but the sense which it 
puts upon the clause is very far from being obvious, or one which a Hebrew 
writer would be likely to express in this way. Another old and well-known 
construction of the clause is founded on the Chaldee Paraphrase, which 
xmderstands this, not as a description of their misery, but an assertion of 
their claim to relief, in the form of a comparison between themselves and 
their oppressors. This is the sense given in the English Version : We are 
thinCf thou never barest rule over Hum, &c. To this form of the interpreta- 
tion it has been objected, not without reason, that it puts upon the verb xte 
are or have been a sense not justified by usage, or in other words, that it 
arbitrarily supplies the essential idea upon which the whole turns, namely, 
ihine or thy people, .But this objection may be easily removed by connect- 
ing the verb with op^VP, we are of old. The point of comparison is then 
their relative antiquity, the enemy being represented as a new race come 
into possession of the rights belonging to the old. There is then no need 
of supplying thine, the relation of the people to Jehovah being not particu- 
larly hinted here, although suggested by ^e whole connection. With this 
modification, the construction of the Targum and the English Bible seems 
entitled to the preference. — Thou didst not rule over them. This has no 
reference, of course, to God's providential government, but only to the 
peculiar theocratical relation which he bears to his own people, ^e same 
idea is expressed by the following words, as to the sense of which see above, 
on chap, zlviii. 1. The inconvenience of strongly marked divisions in a 
book like this, is exemplified by the disputes among interpreters, whether 
the remaining words of this verse as it stands in the Masoretic tex^ should 
or should not be separated from it, and connected with the following chap- 
ter. Gesenius and the later writers choose the latter course, while Bosen- 
miiller stedfastly adheres to the Masoretic interpunction. The simple 
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trath is that there ought to be do pause at all in this place, the transition 
from complaint to the expression of an ardent msh being not only inten- 
tional, but highly efiective. It is true that this clause ought not to be 
separated from what follows ; but it does not follow that it ought to be 
severed from what goes before, a gross non sequitur, with which the reason- 
ing of some learned writers is too often justly chargeable. Ewald reckons 
the remainder of this sentence as the first verse of Uie sixty-fourth chapter, 
on the authority of the ancient rersions, but obviates the inconvenience 
commonly attending it, by throwing the whole context, from yer. 18 to 
yer. 5 of the nest diapter, both indusire, into one unbroken paragraph. 
Our own exposition will proceed upon the principle heretofore applied, that 
this is a continuous composition, that the usual divisions are mere matters 
of convenience or inconvenience as the case may be, and that more harm 
is likely to result from too much than from too little separation of the parts. 
The passionate apostrophe in this clause, far from being injured or obscured, 
is rendered more expressive by its close connection with the previous com- 
pluiuts and lameutations. The idea now suggested is, that weary of com- 
plaint, the people, or the Prophet speaking for them, suddenly appeals to 
God directly with on ardent wish that he would deal with^em as in days 
of old. For the construction of the optative particle K^^, see above, on 
chap, xlviii. 18. The Targum and Luzzatto make it negative, as if written 
K17 or K7, a variation which does not materially affect the sense, but merely 
changes the expression of a wish that something might be done, to a com- 
plaint that it is not done ; ** thou hast not rent the 'heavens," &c. The 
remaining words are a poetical description of Jehovah's interposition or the 
manifestation of his presence, under figures drawn perhaps from the account 

of his epiphany on Sinai. Gesenius explains ^^f to denote commotion ; 
Ewald adheres to the old etymology and sense of melting. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

This chapter, like the one before it, from which it is in fiiot inseparable, 
ha^ respect to the critical or turning-point between the old and new dispen- 
sations, and presents it just as it might naturally have appeared to the 
believing Jews, i. e, the first Christian converts, at that juncture. The 
strongest confidence is expressed in the divine power, founded upon former 
experience, vers. 1-8. The two great facts of Xsrael's rejection as a nation, 
and the continued existence of the church, ore brought together in ver. 4. 
The unworthiness of Israel is acknowledged still more fully, vers. 5, 6. The 
sovereign authority of God is humbly recognised, ver. 7. His fiivour is 
earnestly implored, ver. 8. The external prerogatives of Israel are lost, 
ver. 9. But will God for that cause cast off the true Israel, his own church 
or people ? ver. 10. 

1. As fire kindles hrush^fire both water — (o mahe known thy name to 
t/itne enemies, from he/ore thee nations shall tremhU. The last clause 
coheres directly with the preceding verse, while the first is a parenthetical 
comparison ; for which cause some of the latest writers throw the last 
words of chap. Ixiii. into this sentence. This, for reasons which have been 
already given, is unnecessary ; it is sufficient to observe the connection upon 
which the proposed arrangement rests. As rng is both transitive and intran- 
sitive, either of two constructions may be here adoptecU-as a fire of brush* 
wood bums, or, as fire kindles brush — ^the last of which is preferred by 
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most interpreters, as simpler in itself, and becauseyire is the subject of the I 

Terb in the next dause also. The varioos explanations of p^P?'!} 1^^ the \ 

older writers are detailed by Yitringa and Rosenmiiller. The ancient yer- . \ 

sionfr and several of the rabbins derive it from Dpip, to melt, but in violation 
of etymological analogy. The first hint of the trne sense was given by 
Babbi Jonah, who pronounces it to mean dry stabble (C3' Cp), and the 
definition has been since completed by the Arabic analogy. Scholtens* 
construction of the next words, aqu<E cfferveaeunt igne, involves a twofold 
irregularity, viz. in gender and in number, which is not to be assumed without 
necessity. The point of comparison in both these clauses is the rapidity 
and ease with which the effect is produced. Hitzig supposes a specific 
allusion in the second to the houIeversemerU or complete transposition of the 
particles of boiling water, as an emblem of the general confusion which the 
presence of Jehovah would produce ; but this is more ingenious and refined 
than natural. The literal effect is described in the next words, to make 
known thy name, t. e. to manifest thy being and thine attributes to thine 
enemies. In both parts of the sentence the construction passes as it were 
insensibly from the infinitive to the future, a transition not unfrequent in 
Hebrew syntax. The last future is supposed by the Utest writers to be still 
dependent on the optative particle in chap. Ixiii. 19, '* Oh that the nations 
at thy presence might ti'emble.*' But as the infinitive immediately 
precedes, and as KO is there construed with the prseter, it is better to 
regard IT^"!^ simply as a statement of what would be the effect of God's 
appearance. • 

2. In thy doing fearful things {which) tee expect not, {oh thai) thou 
wouldst come down, {that) the mountains from before thee might flow down. 
There are two very different constructions of this verse. Gesenius agrees 
with the English Version in making it a direct historical statement of a 
past event : ** When thou didst terrible things which we looked not for, thou 
camest down, the mountains flowed down at thy presence.'* This seems to 
be the simplest possible construction ; but it is attended by a serious gram- 
matical difficulty, viz. the necessity of referring the future njj?^ to past 
time, without anything in the coxinection to faciliate or justify the version. 
On the other hand, this word appears to be decisive of the future bearing 
of the whole verse, and in favour of the syntax adopted by Hitzig, Ewald, 
and Enobel, which supposes the influence of the optative particle to be 
still continued through this verse, as well as that before it : (Oh that) in 
doing terrible things, such as we expect not, thou wouldst come down, 
&c. There is then no need of resorting to forced explanations of the sense 
in which the Prophet could speak as if he had been present at mount 
Sinai. The construction of the prsaterite with K47 is the same as in chap. 
Ixiii. 19. 

. 3. And from eternity they have not heard, they have not pereewed hy the 
ear, the eye hath not seen, a God beside thee {who) will do fir {one") waiting . 
Jot him. This verse assigns a reason why such fearful things should be 
expected firom Jehovah, namely, because he alone had proved himself able to 
perform them. Eimchi supplies niDIK, nations, as the $tibject of the plural 
verbs ; but- they are really indefinite, and mean that men in general have 
not heard, or, as we should say, that no one has heard, or in a passive 
form, it has not been heard. Do may be either taken absolutely, or as 
goveminff them, t. e. the fearful things mentioned in ver. 2. Waiting for 
Ood implies fiedth, hope, and patient acquiescence. (See above, on chap. * 
xl. 81.) Hie construction here given is the one now commonly adopted, 
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and is also giyen in the margin of the English Bible, and by Groiios and 
Cocceias ; while the text of that version, with Yitringa and others, makes 
D^'!P$, a Tocative, and ascribes to God not only the doing but the know- 
ledge of the fearful things in question. This eonstraction is preferred by 
YitriDga, Bosenmiiller, and many others, and agrees better with Panics 
quotation (2 Cor. ii. 9) of the words as descriptive of the gospel as a 
mysteiy or something hidden till revealed by the Spirit. (Compare Bom. 
XV. 26, and Mat. xiii. 17.) But in this, as in many other cases, the 
apostle, by deliberately vaiying the form of the expression, shews that it 
was not lus purpose to interpret the original passage, but simply to mako 
use of its terms in expressing his own thoughts on a kindred subject. 
Least of all can any emendation of the text be founded upon this quotation, 
such as the change of ^Sno to ^^no from 33n, which, as Yitringa well 
observes, although applied to the divine love for man, is inappropriate to 
human love for God, not to mention the unusual construction with ^. 

4. TJum hast met with one rejoicing and executing righteomness; in thy 
ways shall they remember thee ; behold^ thou hast been wroth, and we have 
sinned; in them is perpetuity, and we shall be saved. There is perhaps 
no sentence in Isaiah, or indeed in the Old Testament, which has more 
divided and perplexed interpreters, or on which the ingenuity and learning 
of the modem writers have thrown less light. To enumerate the various 
interpretations, would be endless and of no avail. Gesenius professes to 
recite them, but gives only a selection. A more full detail is furnished by 
Yitringa and Rosenmiiller, and in Poole's Synopsis. Nothing more will 
here be attempted than to give the reader some idea of the varioiLS senses which 
have been attached to the particular expressions, as a means of shewing 
that we have at best but a choice of difficulties, and of procuring for our own 
exposition a more favourable hearing than it might be thought entitled to 
in other circumstances. The first verb has been variously taken in the 
sense of meeting as an enemy aiid meeting as a friend, making a covenant, 
removing out of life, interce^g, and accepting intercession. It has been 
construed as a simple affirmation, both in the past and present form ; as a 
conditional expression {si incidas) '; and as the expression of a wish {utinam 
offenderes). The next verb has been also treated both as a direct and as a 
relative expression, they will remember thee, and those who remember 
thee. Thy ways has been explained to mean liie way of God's command- 
ments and of his providential dispensations. In them has been referred 
to ways, to sins, to sufferings, to the older race of Israelites. ttTMf has 
been treated as a noun and as an adverb ; as meaning perpetuity, eternity, 
a long time, and for ever. I^^ has been changed to Vt^B^, and Uie common 
reading has been construed interrogatively (shall or could we be saved ? ), 
optatively (may we be saved), and indicatively, present, past, and foture 
(we have been, are, or shall be saved). Of the various combinations of 
these elements on record, the most important in relation to the first clause 
are the following : Thou hast taken away those who rcgoiced to do right- 
eousness, and remembered thee in thy ways (Eimchi). Thou didst accept 
the intercession of those who rejoiced, &c. (Aben Ezra). Thou didst 
encounter or resist as if they had been enemies, those who rejoiced, &c. 
(Cocceiufl). Thou meetest as a friend him rcgoicing, &o, (Jerome). If 
thoa meet with or light upon one rejoicing, &c., they ^nll remember thee in 
thy ways (Yitringa). Oh that thou mightest meet with one rejoicing, Sui» 
(Bos.). — Of the second clause, the following constructions may be noted : 
In them («. e. our sins) we have been always, and yet we shall be saved 
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(Jerome). We have sinned against them (»• e, thy ways), always, and yet 
have been delivered. In them {i.e. thy ways of mercy) there is continu- 
ance, and we are saved (Piscator). Thou wast angiy afler we had sinned 
against them (t. e. onr fathers), and yet we are safe (Yitringa). J. D. 
Michaelis : we sinned an eternity (i. e. for ages) among them (the heathen) 
and apostatized (PC^B31). Lowth : thou art angry, for we have sinned ; 

because of onr deeds (1^v7yC3), for we have been rebellions (yt:*s:i).' Rosen- 
miiller : we have sinned in them (thy ways) of old, aod can we be saved ? 
Eocher : in them (onr miseries) there is long eontinoacce ; oh may we be 
saved ! Manrer : in them (the ways of duty) let as ever go, and we shall 
be saved. Hitzig : thou wast angry, and we sinned on that account (Q^3) 
continually, and can we be saved ? Grotius : had we been always in them 
(thy ways), we should have been saved. Gesenius substantially agrees 
with Eocher; De Wette and Umbreit with Bosenmiiller ; Henderson with 
Piscator ; Ewald with Hitzig : Hendewerk with Grotius ; Enobel, partly 
with Jerome, partly with Lowth, and partly with Eocher. It is curious 
enough that Yitringa, whose construction has probably never been adopted 
by another writer on the passage, savs of it himself, unsw /acilltmti$ et 
oplimus tU ^isque viderU. Yet in his exposition of the vexy nest verse 
he says, agre aspicio Aomiites, tie videantur nihil scrihere, ea in eertis con* 
ngnare, quae ipsi faeUe prarideant neminem recepturum ewe. As if to 
shew that ezegeticol invention is not yet exhausted, the ingenious modem 
Babbin, Samuel Luzzatto, closes his curious notes on Isaiah, prefixed to the 
abridgment of Rosenmuller*s Scholia, with still another exposition of this 
verse, and of the whole connection, which deserves to be stated, were it only 
for its novelty. He understands tiie people as denying at the close of the 
preceding chapter (ver. 19) that Jehovah had attested his divinity by suit- 
able exertion of his power on their behalf. At the beginning of this chapter 
they correct themselves, and own that he has proved himself able to secure 
his ends as easily as fire kindles chaff or causes water to boil (ver. 1) ; but 
as he does not do it, this neglect is to be regarded as the cause or the 
occasion of their sins. They then assure him that they know his ancient 
deeds, even when th'ey were not looked for (ver. 2), and can compare them 
not only with the impotence of idols (ver. 8), but with his present inaction : 
'* Thou hast to do with those who remember thee as joyfully exercising 
righteousness in thy ways (or dispensations) ; oh that thou wouldst per- 
severe in them (those ways) for ever, that we might be saved." — I shall 
not attempt to define what is correct and ^hat erroneous in these various 
constructions, but simply to jastify the one assumed in my own version. 
The general meaning of the sentence may be thus expressed in paraphrase : 
*' Although thou hast east off Israel as a nation, thou hast nevertheless met 
or favounbly answered every one rcrjoicing to do righteousDess, and in thy 
ways or future dispensations such shall still remember and acknowledge 
thee ; thou hast been- angiy, and with cause, for we have sinned ; but in 
them, thy purposed dispensations, there is perpetuity, and we shall be 
saved." The abrogation of the old economy, though &tal to the national 
pre-eminence of Israel, was so far firom destroying the true church or the 
hopes of true believers, that it revealed the way of life more clearly than 
ever, and substituted for an insufficient, temporaiy system, a complete and 
everlasting one. In this construction of the sentence, the verb Vi^ and the 

noun D^y are taken in their usual sense, and the pronoun in DH^ refers to 
its natural aDtecedent T7??> 
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5. And iC6 were like the unclean all of ue, and UJie a JUthif garment aU 
&ur riahteotuneee (virtues or ^ood works), and we faded like (he (fJEuling) 
leaf M of iM, and our inxquitiee like the wind wtU take ue up (or carry ue 
away). Having shewn what they are or hope to be through the mercy 
of God and the righteousness of Christ, they state more fnlly what they are 
in themselves, and what they must expect to be if le/l to themselves. This 
twofold reference to their past experience and their future destiny accounts 
for the transition from the praeter to the future, without arbitrarily con- 
founding them together. — ^Yitringa makes KQIpn descriptive of a leper, which 
is wholly arbitrary ; the adjective appears to be used absolutely for the uu" 
dean, or that which is unclean, perhaps with a superlative emphasis, like 
l^O^n, in chap. Iz. 22. Yitringa and Gesenius dwell with great zest and 
fulness on the strict sense of D^?y ^)^, Some understand &e comparison 
with withered leaves as a part of the description of their sin, while others 
apply it to their punishment. The first hypothesis is &voured by the 
difference of the tenses, which has been already noticed ; the last by the 
parallelism of the clauses. It is probable, however, that here as in chap, 
i. 4 the two things ran together in the writer's mind, and that no refined 
distinction as to this point was intended. (With the figures of the last 
clause compare chap. Ivii. 18, Ps. i. 1, Job xxvii. 21.) Hitzig and Hende- 
werk apply this last expression to the actual deportation of the Jews to 
Babylon. Yitringa, having satisfied himself that this whole context has 
respect to the present exile and dispersion of the Jews, takes pleasure in 
applying the particular expressions to the circumstances of that great 
afSiction. It is very remarkable, however, that in this, as in other cases 
heretofore considered, there is no expression which admits of this application 
exclusively, and none which admits of it at all but for their generality and 
vagueness, which would equally admit an application to any other period 
of distress which had been previously set down as the specific subject of 
the prophecy. 

6. And there is no one eaUing on thy name^ rousing himself to lay hold on 
thee : for thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast melted us because of (or 
by means of) our iniquities. The German writers make the whole his- 
torical and retrospective, so as to throw what is here described far enough 
back to be the antecedent and procuring cause of the Babjlonish exile. 
But although there is evident allusion to the past implied in the very form 
of the expression, the description reaches to die present also, and describes 
not only what the speakers were, but what they are when considered in 
themselves, as well as the effects of their own weakness and corruption 
which they have already experienced. — Calling on the name of God is here 
used in its proper sense of praying to him and invoking his assistance and 
protection; which idea is expressed still more strongly by the next phrase, 
rousing himself (which implies a just view of the evil, and a strenuous exer- 
tion to correct it) to lay hold upon thee, — a strong figure for attachment to a 
person, and reliance on him. — Lowth's version of the next words, ** therefore 
thou hast hidden,'* is wholly unauthorized and wholly unnecessary, since 
the withdrawal of divine grace is constantly spoken of in Scripture both as 
the cause and the effect of men's continued alienation firom God. Grotius, 
Oappellus, Houbigant, Lowth, and Ewald, read lU^on from po, «thou hast 
delivered us into the hand of our iniquities." (See Gen. xiv. 20 ; Prov. 
iv. 9). This sense is also expressed by several of the ancient versions, but 
has probably arisen not firom a difference of text, but from a wish to assi- 
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'xnilaie the Verb to the following ezpressioD, %n Uie'hand. Oesenios and 
most of the late writers suppose ^^O in this one place to have the transitive 
sense of causing to dissolve, in which twofold usage it resembles the eorre* 
liponding English verb, to melt. Hitzig notes this among the indications of 
a later writer, notwithstanding the analogous use of 2^^ by Amos (iz. 14). 
In the hand may either mean by means of, in the midst of, or because of; 
or we may suppose with BosenmUller that the phrase strictly means, thoa 
dost melt us into the hand of our iniquities, i. e. subject us to them, make 
us unable to resist them, and passively submissive to their power. 
'^ 7. A nd noWf Jehovah, our father {art) thou, tee the clay and thou our potter ^ 
and the work of thy hand (are) we all. Instead of relying upon any sap- 
posed merits of their own, they appeal to their very dependence upon God 
as a reason why he should have mercy on them. Lowth follows two edi- 
tions and five manuscripts in reading HAK twice, which repetition has great 
force, he thinks, whereas the other word may well be spared. In other cases 
where a word is repeated in the common text, he substitutes a different one, 
because the repetition is inelegant. The Bishop's judgment upon such 
points was continually warped by his predominant desire to change the text. 
He overlooked in this case the obvious use of noir, not merely as a particle 
of time, but as a formula of logical resumption, which could not be omitted 
without obscuring the relation of this verse to the preceding context, as a 
summing up of its appeals and arguments. Yitriuga regards ni^X as the 
origin of the Homeric arra, rWra ; but the Hebrew word is not expressive 
of endearment, it is absolutely necessary to the sense. The Prophet here^ 
resumes the thought of chap. Ixiii. 16, where, as here, the paternity ascribed 
to God is not that of natural creation in the case of individuals, but the 
creation of the church or chosen people, and of Israel as a spiritual and 
ideal person. The figure of the potter and the clay, implying absolute 
authority and power, is used twice before (chap. xxix. 6, xlv. 9), and is 
one of the connecting links between this book and the acknowledged Isaiah. 
—There is more dignity in the origiual expression than in the English 
phrase our potter, as the Hebrew word properly denotes one forming or 
imparting shape to anything, though specially applied in usage to a work- 
man in clay, when that material is mentioned.. Lowth retains the general 
meaning, but in order to avoid the ambiguity attending the word /ormer^ 
treats it as a finite verb, thou haat formed us, which is clear enough, but 
inexact and drawling. The use of the word all in this verse, and its em- 
phatic repetition in the next, exclude the application of the passage to an 
idolatrous party in the Babylonish exile, even if that limitation would be- 
otherwise admissible. The same plea, derived from the relation of the 
creature to the maker, is used in Ps. cxxxviii. ^fformke not the work ofthy^ 
hands. (Compare Ps. Ixxvi. 1, Ixxix. 1). In either case there is a tacit 
-appeal to the covenant and promise in Gen. xvii. 7 ; Lev. xxvi. 42-45 ; 
Pent. vii. 6, xxvi. 17, 18. 

.: .8. Be not angry , Jehotdh, to extremity , and do not to eternity rememler 
yuilt; lOf look, we pray thee, thy people (are) we all. This is the applica- 
tion of the argument presented in the foregoing verse, the actnal prayer 
founded on the fact there stated. The common version of *lKp"ny (very 
More) fails to reproduce the form of the original expression, as consisting of 
a preposition and a noun. This is faithfully conveyed in Lowth's version 
{to the uttermost), and still more in Henderson's {to ercess) ; although the- 
-latter is objectionable as suggesting the idea of injustice or moral wrong, 
which is avoided in the version above given. The first defect is also 
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chargeable upon the common version of. HP^, fortver; ^hich, althongbil 
fair eqaiyalent, and perfecUj raffioient in all ordinary eases, is neither so 
exact Bor so expressive as the literal translation in the case before us, 
vhere' there seems to-be an intentional regard to the peculiar .form and 
Bonnd as well as to the meaning of the sentence. The. common yersion is 
besides defective, or at least ambiguous, in seeming to make {D a verb and 
K) a particle of time ; whereas the former is an interjection, and the latter 
the peculiar Hebrew formula of courteous or importunate entreaty. 

9. Thy holy cities are a desert, Zion u a desert, Jerusalem a waste. . By 
holy cities, Grotius understands the towns of Judah ; Yitringa, Jerusalem 
alone, considered as consisting of two towns, the upper and the lower, here 
called Zion and Jerusalem, though each of these names sometimes compre- 
hends the whole, and the latter is dual in its vety form. Gesenius cites 
Ps. Izxriii. 54, to shew that even the frontier of the land was reckoned 
holy, and that its cities might be naturally so described likewise. But the 
question is not one of possibility or propriety, but of actual usage ; not 
what they might be called, but what they are called. The passage in the 
P&alms, moreover, is itself too doubtful to throw light upon the one before 
us. A better argument is that of Hitzifi;, in his note on chap. Iziii. 18, 
drawn from the use of the phrase <^p HDIK by Zechariah (ii. 16), in ap- 
plication to the whole. Even this, however, is not conclusive ; since the 
writer, if he had intended to employ the terms in this wide sense, would 
hardly have confined his specifications in the other clause to Zion and 
Jerusalem. In ony case, these must be regarded as the chief if not the 
only subjects of his proposition. —There is something worthy of attention 
in the use here made of the substantive verb nN"t. To express mere pre- 
sent existence, Hebrew usage employs no verb at all, though the pronoun 
which would be its subject is occasionally introduced. The preterite form 
of the verb as here used must either have the sense of wcu, in reference to 
a definite time past, or has been, implying a continuation of the same state 
till the present. The former meaning is excluded, and the latter rendered 
necessary, by the obvious allusions in the context to the evils mentioned as 
being still experienced. To express the idea has become, which is given in 
some versions, usage would require the verb to be connected with the noun 

by the preposition ^. On the whole, the true sense of the verse, expressed 
or implied, appears to be that Zion has long been a desolation and Jeru- 
salem a waste. 

10. Our house of holiness and beauty {in) which our fathers praised thee 
has been burned up with fire, and all our delights (or desirable places) have 
become a desolation. The elliptical use of the relative in reference to place 
is the same as in Gen. xxxix. 20. Burned up, literally, become a burning 
of fire, as in chap. ix. 6. The reference in jbhis verse is of course to the 
destruction of the temple, but to which destruction is disputed. The modem 
Germnns all refer it to the Biibylonian conquest, when the temple, as we are 
expressly told, was burnt (Jer. lii. 18); Grotius to its profanation by 
Antiochue Epipbanes, at which time, however, it was not consumed by 
'fire ; Yitringa nnd many later writers, with the Jews themselves, to its 
destruction by the Romans, since which the city and the land have lain 
desolate. To the first and last of these events the words are equally ap- 
prnpriate. Either hypothesis being once assumed, the particular expres- 
sions admit of being easily adapted to it. . l^th our own hypothesis the 
passage mny be reconcile d in several different ways. There is nothing, 
however, in the terms themselves, or in the analogy of prophetic language. 
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to forbid onr nnderBtandiDg this as a description of the desolations of the 
chnreh itself expressed by figores borrowed fiiom the old economj,and fixnn 
the andent history of Israel. If literally understood, the destmotion of 
the temple and the holy city may be here lamented as a loss not merely to 
the Jewish nation, but to the chorch of God to which they rightfully belong 
and by which they ought yet to be recovered, a sense of which obligation 
blended with some superstitious errors gave occasion to the fanatical attempt 
of the Crusades. (See aboTe, on chap. bdii. 18.) 

12. Wilt thou for these {things) restrain thyself Jehovah, unit thou keep 
silence and afflict us to extremity f This is simply another application of 
the argument by way of an importunate appeal to the divine compassions. 
Self-restraint and silence, as applied to God, are common figures for in- 
action and apparent indifference to the interests, and especially the sufferings, 
of his people. (See above, on chap. xlii. 14, and Ixiii. 15.) The question 
is not whether God will remain silent in spite of what his people suffered, 
but whether the loss of their external advantages will induce him to forsake 
them. The question as in many other cases implies a negation of the 
strongest kind. The destruction of the old theocracy was God's own act, 
and was designed to bring the church under a new and far more glorious 
dispensation. How the loss of a national organisation and pre-eminence 
was to be made good is fully stated in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Thx great enigma of IsraeFs simultaneous loss and gain is solved by a 
prediction of the calling of the Gentiles, ver. 1. This is connected with 
the obstinate unfaithfulness of the chosen people, ver. 2. They are repre- 
sented under the two main aspects of their character at different periods, 
as gross idolaters and as pharisaical bigots, vers. 8-5. Their casting off 
was not occasioned by the sins of one generation, but of many, vers. 6, 7. 
But even in this rejected race there was a chosen remnant, in whom the 
promises shall be fulfilled, vers. 8-10. He then reverts to the idolatrous 
Jews, and threatens them with condign punishment, vers. 11, 12. The 
fiate of the unbelieving carnal Israel is compared with that of the trua 
spiritual Israel, vers. 18-16. The gospel economy is described as a new 
creation, ver. 17. Its blessings are represented under glowing figures bor- , 
rowed from the old dispensation, vers. 18, 19. Premature death shall be* 
. no longer known, ver. 20. Possession and enjoyment shall no longer be 
precarious, vers. 21-28. Their very desires shall be anticipated, ver. 24. 
All ^mosities and noxious influences shall cease for ever, ver. 25. 

1. I have been inquired of hy those that asked not, I have been found hy 
those that sought me not, I have said, Behold me, behold me, to a nation (that) 
was not called hy my name* There is an: apparent inconsistency between 
the 4rst two members of the sentence in the English Version, arising from 
the use 9f the same verb {sought), to express two very different Hebrew 
verbs. ^ C^ is here used in the general sense of seeking or trying to ob- 
tain, tsb? in the technical religious sense of consulting as an oracle. * In 
the latter case, the difficulty of translation is enhanced by the peculiar form 
of the original, not simply passive, but reflexive, and capable of being ren- 
dered in our idiom only by periphrasis. The exact sense seems to be, I 
allowed myself to be consulted, I afforded access to myself for the purpose 
of consultation* This is not a mere coojectural deduction fix)m the form 
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of the Hebrew verb or from general analogy, bat a simple statement of the 
aetoal osage of this very word, as when Jehovah says again and again of 
the nngodly exiles that he will not be inquired of or consulted by them (Ezek. 
xiv. 8, XX. 8), t. 0. with effect or to any useful purpose. In this connection 
it is tantamount to saying that he will not hear them, answer them, or 
reveal hirnse^ to them ; all which or equivalent expressions have been used 
by different ^.Titers in the translation of the verse before ns. There is 
nothing therefore incorrect in substance, though the form be singular, in the 
Septuagint version of this verb, retained in the New Testament, viz. IfLfaviig 
fynfi^f, I became manifast, i. 0. revealed myself. The object of the verb 
asked, if exact imifonnity be deemed essential, may be readily supplied 
from the parallel expression iought tne. — Behold me, or, as it is sometimes 
rendered in the English Bible, here lam, is the usual idiomatic Hebrew 
answer to a call by name, and when ascribed to God, contains an assurance 
of his presence, rendered more emphatic by the repetition. (See above, chap, 
lii. 6, Iviii. 9.) It is therefore equivalent to being inquired of, and being 
found. This last expression has occurred before in chap. Iv. 6, and, as here, 
in combination with the verb to $eek. A people not called by my name, i,e» 
not recognised or known as my people. (See above, chap, xlviii. 2.) All in- 
terpreters agree that this is a durect continuation of the foregoing context, 
and most of them regard it as the answer of Jehovah to the expostulations 
and petitions there presented by his people. The modem Germans and the 
Jews apply both this verse and the next to Israel. The obvious objection 
is, that Israel even in its worst estate could never be described as a nation 
which had not been called by the name of Jehovah. Jarchi*s solution of 
this difficulty, namely, that they treated him as if they were not called by 
his name, is an evasion, tending to destroy the force of language, and con- 
found all its distinctions. It is a standing characteristic of the Jews in the 
Old Testament, that they were called by the name of Jehovah; but if they 
may also be described in terms directly opposite, whenever the interpreter pre- 
fers it, then may anything mean anything. With equal right may we allege 
that the seed of Abraham in chap. xH. 8 means those who act as if they were 
his seed, and that the nation who had never known Messiah (chap. Iv. 5) 
means a nation that might just as well have never known him. On the 
other hand, Eimchi's explanation of the clause as meaning that they were 
unwilling to be called his people, is as much at variance with the &ots of his- 
tory as Jarchi's with the principles of language. In all their alienations, 
exiles, and dispersions, the children of Israel luive still retained that title as 
their highest glozy and the badge of all their tribes. The incongruity of 
this interpretation of the first verse is admitted by Babbi Moshe Haccohen 
among the Jews, and by Hendewerk among the Germans, the last of whom r 
pronounces it impossible, and therefore understands the passage as applying 
to the Persians under Cyrus, who, without any previous relation to Jehovah, 
had been publicly and honourably called into his service. A &r.more 
obvious and natural .application may be made to the Gentiles generally, 
whose vocation is repeatedly predicted in this book, and might be here used 
with powerful effect in proof that the rejection of the Jews was the result of 
their own obstinate perverseness, not of God's unfaithfulness or want of 
power. This is precisely Paul's interpretation of the passage in Bom. 
ix. 20, 21, where he does not, as in many other eases, merely borrow the 
expressions of the Prophet, but formally interprets them, applying this 
verse to the Gentiles, and then :idding, ** but to Israel (or of Israel) he 
saith*' what follows in the next verse. The same intention to expound the 
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Plrophet'B bngnage is clear from the Apostle's mention of Isaiah's boldness 
^ in thns shocking the most cherished prepossessions of the Jews. Orotios 
takes no notice of this apcstolic interpretation, bat applies both verses to 
the Jews in Babjlon, althongb Abarbenel himself had been constrained to 
abandon it, and understand the passage as referring to the Jews in Egypt. 
Gesenins merely pleads for the reference to Babylon as eqaally admissible 
with that which Panl makes, and as better suited to the context in Isniah. 
Hitzig as usual goes farther, and declares it to be evident {nffenhar) that 
the words relate only to the Jews as alienated from Jehovah. This con- 
tempt for Paul's authority is less surprising in a writer who describes 
Jehovah's answer to the expostulations of the people as moving in a circle, 
and pronounces both incompetent to solve the question, why Jehovah should 
entice men into sin and then punish them. Instead of K^? Lowth reads 
K^ (never invoked my name) on the authority of the Septuagiat (txdXiffar). 
Th» last clause is not included in Paul's quotation. 

2. / have spread (or stretched) out my hands all the day (or every flay) to a 
rebellious people, those going the way not good, after their own thf^ughts {or 
designs). The gesture mentioned in the first clause is varioush explained 
as a gesture of simple calliog, of instruction, of invitation, of persuasion. 
According to Hitzig it is an offer of help on God*s part, corresponding to 
the same act as a prayer for help on man's. (See chap. i. 15.) All agree 
that it implies a gracious offer of himself and of his favour to the people. 
Whether all the day or every day be the correct translation, the idea meant 
to be conveyed is evidently that of frequent repetition, or rather of unre- 
mitting constancy. There is no need of supposing, with Yitringa and others, 
that it specifically signifies the period of the old dispensation. The rebel- 
lious people is admitted upon.all hands to be Israel. The last clause is an 
amplification and explanatory paraphrase of the first. Going and way are 
common figures for the course of life. A way not good, is a litotes or 
meiosis for a bad or for the worst way. (See Ps. xxxvi. 5, Ezek. xxzvi. 81.* 
Thoughts, not opinions merely, but devices and inventions of wickedness. 
(See above, on chap. Iv. 7.) With this description compare that of Moses, 
Dent, xxxii. 6, 6. 

3. The people angering me to my faee continually, sacrificing in the gardens^ 
and censing on the brides. We have now a more detailed description of the 
way not good, and the devices mentioned in the foregoing verse. The con- 
struction is continued, the people provoking me, &c., being in direct apposi- 
tion with the rd)ellious people going, &c. Td my face, not secretly or 
timidly (Job zxxi. 27), but openly and in defiance of me (chap. iii. 9, Job 
i. 11), which is probably the meaning of before me in the first conmiand- 
ment (Exod. xx. 8). Animal offerings and fumigations are combined to 
represent all kinds of sacrifice. As to the idolatrous use of groves and 
gardens, see above, on chap. Ivii. 5, vol. i. p. 94. Titringa's distinction 
between groves and gardens is gratuitous, the Hebrew word denoting any 
enclosed and carefully cultivated ground, whether chiefly occupied by trees 
or not. Of the last words, on Uie bricks, there are four interpretations. 
The first is that of many older writers, who suppose an allusion to the pro- 
hibition in Exod. xz. 24, 25. But bricks are not there mentioned, and 
ean hardly come under the description of '* hewn stone," besides the doubt 
which overhangs the application of that law, and especially the cases in which 
it was meant to operate. This evil is not remedied but rather aggravated, 
by supposing ah additional allusion to Lev. xxvi. 1, and Num. xxxiii. 52, 
as Grotius does, and understanding by Uie bricks such as were impressed with 
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unlawfal decorations or inscripttons. A second hjpotkesis is that of 
BoclLirt, who supposes bricks to mean roofing'-tiles (Mark iL 4, Lnke ▼. 19), 
and the phrase to be descriptive of idoktry as practised on the roofs of 
houses. (2 Kings zziii. 12, Jer. ziz. 18, zzzii. 29, Zeph. i. 5.) Ewald 
approves of this interpretation, and, to make the parallelism perfect, 
changes niJ|, garderu, to H^ii, roofs, Vitringa's objection to this reading, 
drawn from the analogy of chap. L 29, and Ivi. 17, is converted by Ewald into 
a reason for it, by supposing the common text to have arisen from assimila- 
tion. An objection not so easily disposed of is the one alleged by Knobel, 
namely, that Hebrew usage would require a different preposition before nijj. 
A third hypothesis is that of Aosenmiiiler, who supposes an allusion to 
some practice now unknown but possibly connected with the curiously * 
inscribed bricks found in modem times near the site of ancient Babylon. 
Gesenius hesitates between this and a fourth interpretation, much the 
simplest and most natural of all, viz., that the phrase means nothing more 
than altars, or at most altars slightly and hastily constructed. Of such 
altars bricks may be named as the materiab, or tiles as the superficial 
•covering. 

4. Sittiwi in ih$ graoea and in the holes they will lodge^ eating the flesh of 
swine, and oroth of flUhg things {is in) their vessels. All agree that this 
Terse is intended to depict, in revolting colours, the idolatrous customs of 
the people. Nor is there much doubt as to the constructiou of the sentence, 
or the force of the particular expressions. But the obscurity which over- 
hangs the usage referred to affords full scope to the archaeological propen- 
sities of modern commentators, some of whom pass by in silence questions 
of the highest ezegetical importance, while they lavish without stint or 
scruple, time and labour, ingenuity and learning, on a vain attempt to settle 
questions which throw no light on the drift of the passage, nor even on the 
literal translation of the words, but are investigated merely for their own 
sake or their bearing upon other objects, so tiiat Bosenmiiller interrupts 
himself in one of these antiquarian inquiries by saying, ** sed redeamus ad 
locum vatis in quo explicando versamur." Such are &e questions, whether , 
these idolaters sat in the graves or among them ; whether for necromantic 
purposes, i.e. to interrogate the dead, or to perform sacrificial rites to t-heir 
memory, or to obtain demoniacal inspiration ; whether D^^j means monu- 
, ments, or cayes, or temples ; whether they were lodged in for licentious 
purposes, or to obtain propheticr dreams ; whether they are charged with 
simply eating pork for food, or after it had been sacrificed to idols ; 
whether swine's flesh was forbidden for medicinal reasons or because the 
heathen sacrificed and ate it, or on other grounds ; whether p'13 means 
broth or bits of meat, and if the former, whether it was so called on account 
of the bread broken in it, or for other reasons, &c. The only question of 
grammatical construction which has found a place among these topics of 
pedantic disquisition, is as such entitled to consideration, though of small 
importance with respect to the interpretation of the passage. It is the 
question whether D«}7? is to be governed by a preposition understood 
(Bosenmiiller), or explained as an accusative of place (Gesenius), or as the 
predicate of the proposition, broth of aboininabU meats are their vesseU* 
(Maurer). This last construction is retained by Knobel, but he changes 
the whole meaning of the clause by explaining the last word to mean their 
instruments or implements, and giving to p^ the sense of bits or pieces : 
'* pieces of abominable meat are their instruments of divination,** in fldlusion 
to the mantio inspection of the sacrificial victims by the heathen priests as 
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means of ascertaining ihinFe events. . Even if we should snccessiYely adopt 
and then discard evezy one of the opinions, some of which have now been 
mentioned, the essential meaning of the verse would still remain the same, 
as a highly wrought description of idolatrous abominations. 

5. I%e {mm) iaying^ Keep to thffself, eom$ not near to me, for I am holy 
to thee^ these {are) a smoke in my wrath, afire huminy all the day (or every 
day), , (xesenius's obscure addition, uni nocht sayt, is faithfully transcribed 

by Noyes, who yet say. The peculiar phrase, Iv^ ^^> ^ analogous, but not 
precisely equivalent to Vn^| in chap. zlix. 20. (See above, p. 289.) The 
literal translation is approach to thyself; and as tiiis implies removal from 
the speaker, the essential meaning is correctly expressed, though in 
a very different form from the original, both by the Septuagint {tfoahcn dv 
ifiMJ) and by the Vulgate {recede a me). The conmion English version 
{stand by thyself), and Henderson's improvement of it {keep by thyself), 
both suggest an idea not contained in the original, viz. that of stancUng 
alone, whereas all that is expressed by the Hebrew phrase is the act of 
standing away from the speaker, for wluch Lowth has found the, idiomatic 
equivalent {keep to thyself). Another unusual expression is TW^^.* which 
may be represented by the English words, / am holy thee. The Targum 
resolves this into 100 ^nGTTp, and Yitringa accordingly assumes an actual 
ellipsis of the preposition 19 as a particle of comparison. But as this 
ellipsis is extremely rare, De Dieu and Cocceius assume that of 7, / am 

holy to thee. Gesenius adopts the same construction, but explains the ^7 
as a mere pleonasm, and translates accordingly, / am holy, which is merely 
omitting what cannot be explained. The particle no doubt expresses general 
relation, and the phrase means, I am holy with respect to thee; and as this 
implies comparison, the same sense is attained as by the old oonstruction, 
but in a manner more grammatical and regular. The implied comparison 
enables us to reconcile two of the ancient versions as alike in spirit, although 
in letter flatly contradictory. The Septuagint has I am pure (i. e. in com- 
parison with thee) ; the Yulgate, Thou art impure (t. e. in comparison with 
me). There is no need, therefore, of resorting to the forced explanation 
proposed by Thenius in a GFerman periodical, which takes ^990^ in the 
sense of separating, one which occurs nowhere else in actual nsage, and is 
excluded even from the Etymon, by some of the best modem lexicographers. 
Equally gratuitous is Hitzig's explanation of the verb (in which he seems 
to have been anticipated by Luther) as transitive, and meaning leai I hallow 
thee, i. e. by touching thee, a nob'on contradictory to that expressed in 
Haggai ii. 12, 18, and affording no good sense here, as the fear of making 
others holy, whether as an inconvenience or a benefit, would hardly have 
been used to characterise the men described. As to the question, Who are 
here described ? there are two main opinions : first, that the clause relates 
to the idolaters mentioned in the foregoing verses ; the other, that it is de- 
scriptive of a wholly different class. On the first supposition, Gesenius 
Imagines that Jewish converts to the Parsee religion are described as look- 
^^g at their former brethren with contempt. On the other, Henderson 
Minmes that the Prophet, having first described the idolatrous form of 

fv owish apostasy, as it existed in his own day and long after, then describes the 
urisaicial form of the same evil, as it existed in the time of Christ, both 
"R put together as the cause of the rejection of the Jews. To any 
^ifie application of the passage to the Babylonish exile, it may be ob- 
tod that the practice of idolatry at that time by the Jews can only be 
abliahed by a be^ng of the question in expounding this and certain 
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parallel passages. The other explanation is snbstantiallj the trae one. 
The great end which the Prophet had in view was to describe the unbe- 
lieTing Jews as abominable 'in the sight of God. His manner of expressix^ 
this idea is poetical, by means of fignres drawn from Tarioos periods of their 
history, without intending to exhibit either of these periods exclasitely. To 
a Hebrew writer what conld be more natural than to express the idea oi 
religious corruption by describing its subjects as idolaters, diviners, eaters 
of swine's flesh, worshippers of outward forms, and self-righteous hypocrites ? 
Of such the text declares God^s abhorrence. Smoke and fire may be taken 
as natural concomitants and parallel figures, as if he had said, against whom 
my wrath smokes and bums continually. Or the smoke may represent the 
utter consumption of the object, and the fire the means by which it is 
effected, which appears to hare been Luther's idea. That ^^ in such con- 
nections does not mean the nose, but wrath itself, has been shewn in the 
exposition of chap, xiviii. 9. (See above, p. 215.) 

6, 7. £0f it %9 written hefwrs m$, I will not rest except I repay, and I 
will repay into tJieir bosom your iniquities and the iniquities of your fathers 
together, saith Jehovah, who burned incense on tfte mountains, and on the 
hills blasphetned me, and I will measure tlieir first work into their bosom. 
The particle at the beginning calls attention both to the magnitude and 
certainty of the event about to be predicted. — Lowth, for some reason un- 
explained, thinks proper to translate n^^n^ %$ recorded in writing, which is 
abridged by Noyes to stands recorded, and still more by Henderson to is 
recorded. One step further in the same direction brings us back to the 
simple and perfectly sufficient version of the English Bible, it is written. 
This may serve as an instructive sample of the way in which the later 
English versions sometimes improve upon the old. The figure which these 
verbs express is variously understood by different writers. Umbreit seems 
to think that what is said to be written is the eternal law of retribution. 
Hitzig and Enobel understand by it a book of remembrance (Mai. iii. 16), 
f . e, a record of the sins referred to afterwards, by which they are kept per- 
petually present to the memory of Jehovah (Daniel vii. 10). Yitringa and 
most later writers understand by it a record, not of crime, but of its punish- 
ment, or rather of the purpose or decree to punish it (Daniel v. 5. 24), in 
reference to the written judgments of the ancient courts (chap. x. l).j This 
last interpretation does not necessarily involve the supposition that the thing 
here said to be written is the threatening which immediately follows, although 
this is by no means an unnatural construction. — I wiU not rest or be silent, 
an expression used repeatedly before in reference to the seeming inaction or 
indifference of Jehovah. (See above, chaps, xlii. 14, Ivii. 11 ; and com- 
pare Ps. 1. 21, Hab. i. 13.) — Gesenius and De Wette follow the older writers 
in translating, I wiU not keep silence, but will recompense. But although . 
DK, like the Gorman sondem, is ihe usaal adversative after a negation, this 
construction of the preterite ''WW would be contrary to usage, and D^ *9 
must be construed, as it usually is, before the preterite, as meaning unless 
or until, in which sense it is accurately rendered both by Hitzig (&m) and 
Ewald (ausser). See above, on chap. lv« 10, where this same construction 
is gratuitously set aside by Hitzig on the ground that it would argue too 
much knowledge of natural philosophy in a Hebrew writer. (Compare also 
2 Sam. i. 18.) — For repay into tlieir bosom, we have in the seventh verse 
measure into their bosom, which affords a clue to the origin and real mean- 
ing of the figure; as we read that Boaz said to Ruth, '* Bring the veil (or 
cloak) that is upon thee and hold it, and she held it, and he measured 
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-siz (measures of) barley, and laid it on her" (Rath iii. 15). Hence the 
phrase to measure into any one's bosom, «. «. into the bp, or the' fold of 
the garment covering the bosam (See above, on chnp. xlix. 22). The 
same figure is employed by Jer. zzxii. 18, and in Ps. Ixxix. 12, and is 
explained by Rosenmiiller in his Scholia on the latter, and by Wiaer in his 
Lexicon, as implying abundance, or a greater quantity than one could 
carry in the hand. (Compare Luke vi. 88.) But Gesenius and Maurer 
understand the main idea to be not that of abundance, but of retribution, 
anything being said to return into oue*s own bosom, just as it is elsewhere 
said to return upon his own head (Judges ix. 57, Ps. yii. 17). Both these 
accessory ideas are appropriate in the case before us. In Jer. xxxiL 18, 
and Ps. Ixxix. 12, the preposition /^ is used, and the same form is also 
found here in some manuscripts, and even in the Masora upon the next 
verse, though the /? is no more likely to be wrong there' than here, nor 
at all, according to Maurer, who explains it as denoting motion towards an 
object from above. The sudden chauge from ihtir to your at the beginning 
of ver. 7, has been commonly explained as an example of the enallage 
personcB so frequently occurring in Isaiah. This supposition is undoubtedly 
sufficient to remove all difficulty from the syntax. It is possible, however, 
that the change is not a mere grammatical anomaly or licence of construc- 
tion, but significant, and intended to distinguish between three generations. 
I will repay into their bosom (that of your descendants) your iniquities, 
and the iniquities of your fathers. If this be not a fanciful distinction, it 
gives colour to Henderson's opinion that the previous description brings to 
view successively the gross idolatry of early times, and the pharisaical 
hypocrisy prevaUiog at the time of Christ. Supposing his contemporaries 
to be the immediate objects of address, there would then be a distinct 
allusion to their idolatrous progenitors, the measure of whose guilt they 
filled up (Mat. xxiii. 82), and to their children, upon whom it was to be 
conspicuously visited (Luke xxiv. 28). But whether this be so or not, the 
meaning of the text is obvious, as teaching that the guilt which had 
acctmiulated through successive generations should be visited, though not 
exclusively, upon Uie last. The whole of idolatry is here summed up in 
huming incmi9e oh the mountains, which are elsewhere mentioned as a 
favourite resort of those who worshipped idols (chap. Ivii. 7, Jer. iii. 6, 
Ezek. vi. 18, xviii. 6, Hosea iv. 18), and blaspJieming God upon the hilUf 
which may either be regarded as a metaphorical description of idolatry 
itself, or strictly taken to denote the oral expression of contempt for 
Jehovah and his worship, which might naturally be expected to accompany 
such practices. — There is some obscurity in the word HjC^ as here used. 
Ewald takes it as an adverb, meaning first, or at first {zuerst), aud appears 
to understand the clause as meaning, their reward (that of your fathers) 
wiU I measure first into their bosom. But this does not seem to agree with 
the previous declaration that the sons should sufier for the fathers* guilt 
and for their own together. At the same time the construction is less 
natural and obvious than that of Gesenius and other writers, who make 
•njfiS^iCI an adjective agreeing with *^'^, tJieir former work, %. e. its product 
or reward, as in chap. xl. 10. (See^ above, p. 100.) The only sense in 
which it can be thus described is that of ancient, as distinguished, not 
from the subsequent transgressions of the fathers, but from those of the 
children who came after them. — ^According to the sense which the apostle 
puts upon the two first versos of this chapter, we may understand those 
now bdbre us as predicting the excision of the Jews from the communion 
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of ihe cliareli, and from their covenant relation to Jebovah, as a testimony 
of his sore displeasure on account of the nnfaithfubiess and manifold 
transgressions of that chosen race throughoat its former history, bat also 
on account of the obstinate and spiteful unbelief with which so many later 
generations have rejected the Messiah for whose sake alone they ever had 
a national existence, and enjoyed so many national advantages. 

8. Tlitts saith Jeliovah, as {tuhen) juice ia found in the cluster, and one 
says. Destroy U not, for a blessing is in it, so toill I do for the sake of my 
servants, not to destroy tJie wJiole. Gesenius objects to the translation of 
^^^, as if, or cm when, in the Vulgate and many other versions, on the 
ground that, though T.^^f is sometimes elliptically used for when, the com- 
pound particle never denotes as when. He therefore gives it the conditional 
sense of if or when, as in Gen. xxvii. 40, and takes ^ as in that case for the 
sign of the apodosis, ** tchen (or if) juice is found in the cluster, then one 
sajs,*' &c. But most interpreters consider it more natural to make ^^-^ 
and P correlatives, as usual in cases of comparison, equivalent to as and so 
in English. We may then either supply wlien as Maurer does, or translate 
it strictly, with Ewald and the English Version, cm the new wine is found 
in the cluster, and one says destroy it not, so will I do, &c, — ^Although 
^ypi, according to the derivation usually given, means fermented grape- 
juice of the first year, it is evidently here applied to the juice in its original 
state, unless we understand it to be used proleptically for the pledge or 
earnest of new wine. A blessing is in it, seems to mean something more 
than that it has some value. The idea meant to be suggested is, that God 
has blessed it, and that man should therefore not destroy it. The meaning 
of the simile in this clause appears obvious, and yet it has been strangely 
misconceived both by the oldest and the latest writers. Knobel under- 
stands it to mean that as a grape or a cluster of grapes is preserved for the 
sake of the juice, notwithstanding the presence of the stem, skin, and 
stones, which are of no use, so the good Jews shall be saved, notwithstand- 
ing the bad ones who are mingled with them. But this explanation would 
^ imply that men are sometimes disposed to destroy good grapes because 
they consist partly of unprofitable substances, and need to be reminded 
that the juice within is valuable. Much nearer to the truth, and yet 
erroneous, is Jerome*s explanation of the clause as relating to a single 
good grape in a cluster, which diminishes the force of the comparison by 
making the redeeming element too insignificant. The image really pre- 
sented by the Prophet, as Vitringa clearly shews, and most later writers 
have admitted, is that of a good cluster pia^), in which juice is found, 
while others are unripe or rotten. — / will do, is by some understood as 
meaning I will act, or I will cause it to be so ; but Uus is not the nsage of 
the Hebrew verb, which rather means precisely what the English I wUl do 
denotes in such connections, •'. e. I will do so, or will act in the same 
manner. — My servants is by some understood to mean the patriarchs, the 
fatlurs, for whose sake Israel was still beloved (Rom. xi. 28). It is more 
natural, hbwever, to apply it to the renmant, according to the election of 
grace (Rom. xi. 6), the true believers represented by the ripe and juicy 
cluster in the foregoing simile. — The construction of the last words is the 
same as in chap, xlviii. 9.^ The whole is a literal translation of the He- 
brew phrase, and at once more exact and more expressive than the conmion 
version, tliem all. 

9. And I will biing forth from Jacob a seed, and from Judah an Imr of 
my mountains, and my cliosen ones ihall inherit it, and my servants shall 
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' dtoe22 <A«f0. .Tbia in an amplifieaiion of the promise, I vUl do to, in 
the foregoing verse. Enobel's interpretation of SD| as meaning a generation, 
i. e. a body of contemporaries, is at variaDce both with etymology and nsage, 
with the parallel expression, heir or inheritor, and with the fignrative import 
of the verb, which is constantly applied to the generation of new animal and 
y^etable prodacts. (See chap. i. 4.) That there is reference to propagation 
and increase is also rendered probable by the analogy of chap, xxvii. 6, and 
xzzvii. 81. Objections of the same kind may be urged against the needless 
attenuation of the proper sense of tsn^^, so as to exdade the idea of regular 
succession and hereditary right. My mouniaim is supposed by Yitringa to 
denote mounts Zion and Moriah, or Jerusalem as built upon thom ; but the 
later writers more correctly suppose it to describe the whole of Palestine, 
as being an uneven, hilly country. See the same use of the plural in chap, 
xiv. 25, and the analogous phrtoe, mountains of Israd^ repeatedly em- 
ployed by Ezekiel (zxxvi. 1, 8, zxzviii. 8). The corresponding singular, 
my mountain (xi. 9, Ivii. 18), is by many understood in the same manner. 
Lowth restores that reading here on the authority of the Septnagint and 
Peshito, but understands it to mean Zion, which he also makes the antecedent 
of the suffix in the phrase inherit %t, while Maurer refers it to the land 
directly, and some of the older writers make it a collective neuter. The 
adverb at the end of the sentence properly means thither, and is never per- 
haps put for there except in cases where a change of place is previously men- 
tioned or implied. If so, the sense is not merely that they shall abide 
there, but that they shall first go or return thither, which in this connection 
is peculiarly appropriate. — Of the promise here recorded there are three 
principal interpretations. The first, embraced by nearly all the modem 
(jennans, is that the verse predicts the restoration of the Jews from Baby- 
loo. The second may be stated in the words of Henderson, viz. that '< the 
future happy occupation of Palestine by a regenerated race of Jews is here 
clearly predicted." The third is that the verse foretells the perpetuation 
of the old theocracy or Jewish Church ; not in the body of the nation, 
but in the remnant which believed on Christ ; and which, enlarged by the 
accession of the Gentiles, is identical in character and rights with the 
church of the old dispensation, the heir to all its promises, and this among 
the rest, which either has been or is to be fulfilled both in a literal and 
figurative sense ; in the latter, because the church already has what b 
essentially equivalent to the possession of the land of Canaan under a 
local ceremonial system ; in the former, because Palestine is yet to be 
recovered horn the Paynim and the Infidel, and rightfully occupied, if 
not by Jews, by Christians, as the real seed of Abraham, partakers of 
the same faith and heirs of the same promise (Heb. xi. 9), for the pro- 
mise that he should be the heir of the world was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed through the law, but through the righteousness of faith (Bom. 
iv. 18). If it should please God to coUect the natural descendants of the 
patriarch in that land and convert them in a body to the true fidth, there 
would be an additional coincidence between the prophecy and the evmit, 
even in minor, circumstances, such as we often find in the history of Christ. 
But if no such national restoration of the Jews to Palestine should ever 
happen, the extension of the true religion over that benighted region, which 
both prophecy and providence encourage us to look for, would abundantly 
redeem the pledge which God has given to his people in this and other parta 
of Scripture. 

10. And Sharon shall he for (or become) a home offloehs, and the Valley 
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of Aehor a lair of herds, for my people who have sottght me. This is a re- 
petition of the promise m the foregoing rerse, rendered more specific by 
the mention of one kind of prosperity, viz. that connected with the raising 
of cattle, and of certain places where it should be specially enjoyed, viz. 
the Talley of Achor and the plain of Sharon. Two reasons have been 
given for the mention of these places, one derived from their position, the 
other from their quality. As the valley of Achor was near Jericho and 
Jordan, and the plain of Sharon on the Mediterranean, between Joppa and 
Cesarea, some suppose that they are here combined to signify the whole 
breadth of the land, from East to West. And as Sharon was proverbial 
for its verdure and fertility (see above, chaps, xsziii. 0, xxxv. 2), it is in? 
ferred by some that Achor was so likewise, which they think is the more 
probable because Hosea says that the valley of Achor shall be a door of 
hope (Hos. ii. 17). But this may have respect to the calamity which Is- 
rael experienced there at his first entrance on the land of promise (Joshua 
vii. 26), so that where his troubles then began, his hopes shall now begin. 
For these or other reasons Sharon and Achor are here mentioned in Isaiah*s 
characteristic manner, as samples of the whole land, or its pastures, just 
as fiocks and herds are used as images of industry and wealth, derived 
from the habits of the patriarchial age. That this is the correct interpre- 
tation of the fiocks and herds, is not disputed even by the very writers who 
insist upon the literal construction of the promise that the seed of Jacob 
shall possess the land, as guaranteeing the collection of the Jews into the 
region which their fathers once inhabited. By what subtle process the 
absolute necessity of literal interpretation is transformed into a very large 
discretion when the change becomes convenient, is a question vet to be 
determined. — That to seek Jehovah sometimes has specific reference to re- 
pentance and conversion, on the part of those who have been alienated 
from him, may be seen by a comparison of chaps, vs., 12, and Iv. 6. 

II. A}td {as for) you, forsahersof Jehovah, the {men) forgetting my holy 

mountain, the {men) setting for Fortune a table, and the men filling for Fate 

a mingled draught. This is only a description of the object of address ; 

the address itself is contained in the next verse. The form &^>C) indicates 

a contrast with what goes before, as in chap. iii. 14. The class of persons 

meant is first described as forsakers of Jehovah and forgetters of his holy 

mountain. Bosenmiiller understands this as a figurative name for the des- 

pisers of his worship ; but Enobel, as a literal description of those exiles 

who had lost all affection for Jerusalem, and had no wish to return thither. 

The description of the same persons in the last clause is much more obscure, 

and has occasioned a vast amount of learned disquisition and discussion. 

The commentators on the passage who have gone most fully into the details, 

are Yitringa and Bosenmiiller ; but the clearest summary is furnished by 

Gesenius. The strangest exposition of the clause is that of Zeltner, in a 

dissertation on the verse (1715), in which he applies it to the modem Jews 

as a prolific and an avaricious race. Many interpreters have understood 

the two most important words (*t| and ^}P) as common nouns denoting 

troop and number (the former being the sense put upon the name Gad, in 

Gen. XXX. 11), and referred the whole clause either to convivial assemblies, 

perhaps connected with idolatrous worship, or to the troop of planets and 

the multitude of stars, as objects of such worship. But as the most essential 

words in this case are supplied, the later writers, while they still suppose 

the objects worshipped to be here described, explain the descriptive terms 

in a different manner. Luther retains the Hebrew name Gad and Meni^ 
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which are also given in the margin of the English Bible ; bat most inter- 
preters explain them by equivalents. Gesenias ingenioasly argues from 
the etymology of the names that they relate to human destiny ; and from 
the mythology of the ancient Eastern nations, that they relate to heavenly 
bodies. He dissents, however, from Yitrin^a*s opinion that the sun and 
moon are meant, as well as from the notions of older writers, that the 
names are descriptive of the planetary system, the s'gns of the Zodiac, 
particular constellations, iScc. His own opinion is that "TJ is the planet 
Jupiter (identical with Bel or Baal), aod ^^P the planet Venus (identical 
with Ashtoreth), which are called in the old Arabian mythology the Greater 
and Lesser Fortune, or good luck, while Saturn and Mars were known 
as the Greater and Lesser Evil Fortune, or 111 Luck. J. D. Michaelis 
had long before explained the names here used as meaning Fortune 
and Fate, or Good and Evil Destiny ; and Ewald, in like manner, under- 
stands the planets here intended to be Jupiter and Saturn, while Knobel 
goes back to the old hypothesis of Vitringa and the others, that the names 
denote the Sun and Moon, the latter assumption being chiefly foauded ou 
the supposed affinity between 'P and /xjjy;;. Others connect it with the 
Arabic l\j^y an idol worshipped at Mecca before the time of Mohammed. 

Some supposed the moon to be called ^V^ (from nj9 to measure), as a mea- 
sure of time. Amidst this diversity of theories and explanations, only a 
Tery minute part of which has been introduced by way of sample, it is 
satisfactory to find that there is perfect unanimity upon the only point of 
exegetical impoilance, namely, that the passage is descriptive of idolatrous 
worship ; for even those who apply it directly to con\ivial indulgences con- 
nect the latter with religious institutions. This being settled, the details 
still doubtful can be interesting only to the philologist and antiquarian. 
The kind of offering described is supposed to be identical with the Ucixs- 
temia of the Roman writers ; and Gesenius characteristically says, the shew- 
bread in the temple at Jerusalem was nothing else {nidiU anders). The 
heathen rite in question consisted in the spreading of a feast for the con- 
sumption of the gods. Herodotus mentions a r^a?i^a ^X/cv as known in 
Egypt ; and Jeremiah twice connects this usage with the worship of the 
queen of heaven. (Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17.) ^P^9 denotes miocture, and may 
either mean spiced or wine, or a compound of different liquors, or a mere 
preparation or infusion of one kind. (See vol. i. p. 139.) — ^As to the ap- 
plication of the passage, there is the usual division of opinion among the 
adherents of the different hypothesis. Henderson's reasoning upon thia 
Terse is remarkable. Having applied vers. 8-5 to the ancient Jewish 
idolatry, he might have been expected to attach the same sense to the 
-words before us, where the prophet seems to turn again to those of whom 
he had been speaking when he began to promise the deliverance of the elect 
remnant ver. 8.) But ** it seems more natural to regard them as the impe- 
nitent and worldly portion of the Jews who shall live at the time of the 
restoration." The reason given for this sadden change can only satisfy the 
minds of those who agree with the author in his foregone conclusion, namely^ 
that '* the persons addressed in this and the four following verses are con- 
trasted with those who are to return and enjoy the divine favour in Pales- 
tine.*' But even after the application of the terms is thus decided, there 
is a question not so easily disposed of, as to what they mean. The prin- 
ciple of strict interpretation might be thought to require the conclusion 
ionbtingly hinted at by J. B. Michaelis, that the Jews are to worship Gad 
md Meni hereafter. But, according to Henderson, *' there is no reason to 
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imngine that the Jews will again become actual idolaters/* as if the strict 
interpretation of this verse would not itself afiford a reason not for imagin- 
ing but for believing that it will be so. But rather than admit this, he 
declares that *' all attempts to explain Gad and Meni of idols literally taken, 
are aside from the point." From what point they are thus aside does not 
appear, unless it be the point of making half the prophecy a loose metapho- 
rical description, and cutting the remainder to the quick by a rigorously 
literal interpretation." •* Israel," " Jerusalem," ** the land," must all denote 
the "Israel," ** Jerusalem," and "land" of ancient times and of the old 
economy ; but all attempts to explain Gad and Meni of idols literallv taken 
are aside from the point. And thus we are brought to the curious' result 
of one literal interpretation excluding another as impossible. The true sense 
of tlie passage setms to be the same as in vers. 8-7, where Henderson him- 
self regards the prophet as completing his description of the ^uckcdness of 
Israel, by circumstunces drawn from different periods of his history, such 
as the idolatrous period, the pharisaical period, &c. 

12. And I have numbered you to the stccrdy and all of you to the slaughter 
shall bow : because I called and ye did not ansuer, I sjjale and ye did not hear, 
and ye did the (thing that was) eril in myeyesy and that which I desired not 
ye chose. The precediug verse having reference only to the present and the 
past, the Vav at the beginning of this can have no conversive influence 
upon the verb, which is therefore to be rendered as a preterite. The objec- 
tions to making it the sign of the apodosis have been already stated. The 
parnphrastic version, there'oref is entirely gratuitous. Gesenins gives the 
verb in this one place the diluted Fense of allotting or appointing ; but the 
strict sense of numbering or counting is not only admissible, but necessary 
to express a portion of the writer's meaning, namely, the idea that they 
should be cut off one by one, or rather one with another, t. e. all without 
exception. (See chap, xxvii. 12, and vol. i. p. 442.) Knobel, indeed, 
imagines that a universal slaughter cannot be intended, because he goes on 
to tell what shall befall the survivors, viz. hunger, thirst, disgrace, distress, 
&c, Hitzig had tnste enough to see that these are not described as subse- 
quent in time to the evils threatened in the verse before us, but specifica- 
tions of the way in which that threatening should be executed. The sense 
above given to ^O^^O is confirmed and illustrated by its application else- 
where to the numbering of sheep. (Jer. xxxiii. 18.) Li its use here 
there is evident allusion to its derivative ^^P in the preceding verse, which 
some of the German writers try to make perceptible to German readers by 
combining cognate nouns and verbs, such as Shicksal and Schickel Verhavg- 
fiiss and verhdrtye, Jfestimmuvg and heslimme, &c. The same effect, if it 
were worth the while, might be produced in English by the use of destiny 
and destine. Vitr nga, in order to identify the figures of the first and second 
clauses, makes 3^ri mean a butcher's knife ; but an opposite assimilation 
would be better, namely, that of making n;jp mean slaughter in general, 
not that of the slaughter-house exclusively. Both sword and slaughter are 
familiar figures for violent destiiiction. The verb ^^ is also applied else- 
where to one slain by violence (Judges v. 27, 2 Kings ix» 24). Bowing or 
stooping to the slaughter is submitting to it either willingly or by compul- 
sion. Gesenins takes nsp in the local sense of Schlachthank, to suit which 
he translates the verb km el, and the particle le/ore. This last Noyes re- 
tains without the others, in the English phrase bow down be/ore the slaugh' 
ter, which is either unmeaning, or conveys a false idea, that of priority in 
time. The remainder of the verse assigns the reason of the threatened 
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pnuLshment. The first expression bears a strong resemblance to the words 
of Wisdom, in Prov. i. 24-81. EnobeFs ezpUmation of the *' thing that 
was evil in my eyes" as a description of idolatry, is as much too restricted 
as Yitringa*s explanation of *' that which I desired not or delighted not in*' 
as signif^g ritual or formal as opposed to spiritaal worship. Of the two 
the former has the least foundation, as the only proof cited is chap, xxxviii. 8, 
whereas Vitringa's explanation cf the other phrase derires no little coun- 
tenance from Ps. xl. 7, 1*. 18, Hos. ri. 6. The ooly objection to either is 
that it mistakes a portion of the true sense for the whole. — ^As to the appli- 
cation of the words, there is the usual confidence and contradiction. 
Enobel regards them as a threatening of captivity and execution to the 
Jews who took sides with the Babylonians against Cyrus. Henderson 
applies them to the inevitable and condign punishment of those Jews who 
shall prefer the pleasures of sin to those of true religion embraced by the great 
body of the nation, which pnuishment, he adds,* ** will, in all probability, 
be iniiicted upon them in common with the members of the anti-christtan 
conrederacy, after their btlicving brethren shall have been securely settled 
in Palestine.** The grounds of this all probable anticipation are not given. 
Yitringa understands the passage as predicting the excision of the Jewish 
nation from the church, not only for the crovtuing sin of rejecting Christ, 
but for their aggregate offences as idolaters and hypocrites, as rebels against 
God and despisers of his mercy, with which sins they are often charged in 
the Old Testament {e. //. chaps. 1. 2 ; Ixv. 2 ; Ixvi. 4 ; Jer. vii. 18, 25), 
and still more pointedly by Christ himself in several of his parables and 
other discourses, some of which remarkably resemble that before us both in 
sentiment and language. (See Mat. xxiii. 87, xxii. 7, Luke xix. 27, and 
compare Acts xiii. 46). Besides the countenance which this analogy affords 
to Yitringa*s exposition, it is strongly recommended by its strict agreement 
with what we have determined, independently of this place, to be the true 
sense of the whole foregoing context. Interpreted by these harmonious 
analogies, the verse, instead of threatening the destruction of the Baby- 
lonish Jews before the advent, or of the wicked Jews and Antichrist here- 
after, is a distinct prediction of a far more critical event than either, the 
judicial separation of the Jewish nation and the Israel of God which had 
for ages seemed inseparable, not to say identical. 

13, 14. There/ore thui saith the Lord Jehovah, Lo! nnj s&rrants shall eat 
and ye shall hunger; lo, my servants shall drink and ye shall thirst; lo, my 
servants shall rejoice and ye shall he ashamed; lo, my servants shall shout 
from gladness of heart, and ye shall cry from grief of heart, and from broken- 
ness of spirit ye shall howl. These verses merely carry out the general 
threatening of the one preceding, in a series of poetical antithesis, where 
hunger, thirst, disgrace, and anguish, take the place of sword and slaughter, 
and determine these to be symbolical or emblematic terms. EnobePa 
interpretation of these verses as predicting bodily privations and hard bond- 
age to those who should escape the sword of Cyrus, is entitled to as little 
deference as he would pay to the suggestion of Yitringa, that the eating 
and drinking have specific reference to the joy with which the first Chris- 
tian converts partook of the Lord's supper (Acts. ii. 46, xx. 7). This is 
no doubt chargeable with undue refinement and particularity, but notwith- 
standing this excess, the exposition is correct in principle, as we may learn 
from the frequent use of these antagonistic metaphors to signify spiritual 
joy and horror, not only in the Prophets (see above, chaps, viii. 21, 
xxxiii. 16, Iv. 1, Iviii. 14), but by our Saviour when he speaks of his d:s- 
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ciples as eating bread in the kingdom of heaven (Lake ziv. 18), where 
many shall come from the east and the west, and sit down (or recline at 
table) with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Mat. viii. 11) ; and ascribes to 
the king in the parable the solemn declaration, '*I say unto yon none of 
those men that were bidden shall taste of my supper" (Luke ziv. 24). Thus 
understood, the passage is a solemn prediction of happiness to the beliet- 
ing, and of misery to the nnbelieving Jews. The latter are directly ad* 
dressed, the former designated as my servants, — Gladness of hearty literally 
goodness of heart, which in our idiom would express a diiferent idea, on 
account of our predominant use of the first word in a moral sense. For 
the Hebrew expression see Deut. xxviii. 47, Judges xix. 6, 22. For 
hrokenness of spirit^ compare chap. Ixi. 1, and Ps. li. 17. — To be ashamed, 
as often elsewhere, includes disappointment and irustration of hope. 

15. And ye shall leave your name f(yr an oath to my chosen ones, and the 
Lord Jehovah shall slay thee, and shall call his servants by another name 
(literally, call another name to them). The object of address is still the 
body of the Jewish nation, from which the believing remnant are distin- 
guished by the names my chosen and my servants. Oath is here put for 
curse, as it is added to it in Dan. ix. 11, and the two are combined in Num. 
V. 21, where the oath of cursing may be regarded as the complete expres- 
sion of which oath is here an ellipsis. To leave one^s name for a curse, 
according to Old Testament usage, is something more than to leave it to be 
cursed. The sense is that the name shall be used as a formula of cursing, 
so that men shall be able to wish nothing worse to others than a like cha- 
racter and fate. This is clear from Jer. xiix. 22, compared with Zech. 
iii. 2, as well as from the converse or correlative promise to the patriarchs 
and their children, that a like use should be made of their names as a formula 
of blessing (Gen. xxii. 18, xlviii. 20). As in other cases where the use of 
names is the subject of discourse, there is no need of supposing that any 
actual practice is predicted, but merely that the character and fate of those 
addressed will be so bad as justly to admit of such an application. — Ewald 
ingeniously explains the words nw Vl^! ^P^^i?,} m the very form of cursing 
to be used, so may the Lord Jehovah slay thee! This construction, though 
adopted by IJmbreit and Knobel, is flEir from being obvious or natural. The 
preterite, though sometimes construed with the optative particles, would 
hardly be employed in that sense absolutely, especially in the middle of a 
sentence preceded and followed by predictive clauses, each beginning with 
1, which on Ewald*s supposition must be either overlooked as pleonastic or 
violently made to bear the sense of so. Even if this were one of the mean- 
ings of the particle, a more explicit form would no doubt have been used in 
a case where the comparison is everything. The wish required by the con- 
text is that God would kill them so, or in like manner ; a bare wish that 
he would kill them, would be nothing to the purpose. The violence of 
this construction as an argument against it might be counteracted by exe- 
getical necessity, but no such necessity exists. The use of the singular 
pronoun thee, so far from requiring it, is in perfect keeping with the rest of 
the sentence. As the phrase your nofne shews that the object of address 
is a plurality of persons bearing one name, or in other words an organ* 
ized community, so the singular form slay thee is entirely appropriate to 
this collective or ideal person. Of the last clause there are three inter- 
pretations. The Rabbinical expounders understand it as the converse of 
the other clause. As your name is to be a name of cursing, so my ser- 
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Tmnta ue to Lave another came, i.e.' & Dame of bleaaicg, or a name bj 
which men shall bless. Others ^ve it a more geaeral eease, aa meati- 
ing their conditioa shall be altogether different. A Ihird opinion is that 
it relates to the substitution of the ChriatiHn name for that of Jew, as a 
difitioctiTa designation of God'a people. The full sense of the cknse can 
only be obtained bv comblnini; all these explanations, or at least a part of 
each. The first is ob™csly implied, if not eipresaed. The second ia 
establiabed b^ analc^ and usage, and tho almost imaiumouB coBsent of all 
isterpreten. The only qneation ia in re&rencs to the Uit, which is of 
flonna lejected with contempt b^ tha neologists, and regarded as fanciful 
by soma Christian wiit«rs. These, have been influenced in part by the 
erroneous assumption that if this is not the whole sense of the words, it 
eumot be a part of it. Bnt this is only troe in cases where the two pro- 
posed are iocompatibla. The true state of the case is this. According 
to the usage of the prophecies the promise of another name imports a 
difierent character and state, and in this sense the promise has been fully 
Terifled. But in addition to this general folSlment, nhicb no one calls in 
question, it is matter of history that the Jewish commonwealth or nation is 
destroyed; that the name of Jaw has been for centuries a by-word and a 
formula of execratiou, and that they who have succeeded to the Bpiritaal 
honours of this once faroared race, although they claim historical identity 
therewith, ha,ve never borne its name, but onoUier, which from its very 
nature could hare no existence until Christ had come, and which in the 
common parlance of the Christian world is treated as the opposite of Jew. 
Now all this mnst be set aside as mere fortuitous coincidence, or it must 
be accounted for precisely in the same way that we all account for similar 
coincidences between the history of Christ and the Old Testament in minor 
points, where all admit that the direct sense of the prophecy is more exten- 
eiTe. Ab examples, may be mentioned John the Baptist's preaching in a 
literal wilderness, our Saviour's riding on a literal ass, his literally opening 
the eyes of the blind, when it is evident to every reader of the original pas- 
sages that they predict events of a &r more extensive and more elevated 
nature. While I fully believe that this verse assmvs God's servants of a 
very different fate from that of the unbelieving Jews, I ban no donbt that 
it ^so has respect to the destruction of the Jewish State, and the repudia- 
tion of its name by the true church or Israel of God. 
■ 16. {By) Khieh the (man) bUanng hitnidf in the land (or earth) ihdU 
liUf himteij by the God qftTViJi, and (by which) the (man) tioearing in the 
land (or earth) thall ttoear by the God oj fruM, iacatiM /orgolten are the 
former enmitiei (or troubla), and beeatua they art hidden from my et/et. 
Two things have divided and perplexed interpreters in this verse, as it 
stands connected with the one before it. The first is the apparent change 
of snbieo^ and the writer's omission to record the new name which had just 
been promised. The other is the very unnsual construction of the relative 
1|^. The first of these has commonly been left without solation, or ra- 
farred to the habitual freedom of the writer. The other has been variously 
bnt very nnsnccessfally explained. Eimchi takes it in the sense of tehen. 
Lather in that of lo fAot. Vitringa connects it with the participle, as if it 
were a fature. BoBenmiiller and Geseniua regard it as redundant, which is 
a mere evasion of the difficulty, as the cases which they cite of such a nsaga 
are entirely irrelevant, as shewn by Maorer, whose own hypothesis is not 
mora satis&ctory, viz. that either the article or relative was carelessly 
inserted {neyligtnUvi didum). Ewald gives the relative its strict sense, 
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1 - and makes JehoTah the antecedent, by 'rapplying before it, thus saith Jehd- 

Tah (or saith he) by whom the man that blesses, ^. ' This has the advan- 

\ tage of adhering to the strict sense of tbe pronoun, bnt the jdisadvantage of 

inTolTing an improbable ellipsis, and of making the writer say circnitonsly 
what he might hsTO said directly. " Thus saith he by whom the person 
blessing blesses by the God of truth," is perfectly equivsJent to, Thus saith 
, the God of truth. Both these objections may be obviated by referring ^i$^ 
to an expressed antecedent, viz. name, a construction given both in the 
Septuagint and Vulgate versions, although otherwise defective and obscure. 
Another advantage of this construction is that it removes the abrupt transi- 
tion and supplies the name, which seems on any other supposition to be 
wanting. According to this view of the place, the sense is tiiat the pedple 
shall be called after the God of truth, so that his name and theirs shall be 
identical, and consequently whoever blesses or swears by the one, blesses 
or swears by the other also. The form in which this idea is expressed is 
peculiar, but intelligible and expressive : '* His people he shall call by 
another name, which (t. e. with' respect to which, or more specifically by 
which) he that blessetii shall bless by the God of truth," &c. Ewald sup- 
poses blessing and cursing to be meant, as oath is used above to signify a 
curse ; but most interpreters understand by blessing himself, praying for 
God^s blessing, and by swearingi the solemn invocation of his presence as 
a witness, boUi being mentioned as acts of religious worship and of solemn 
recognition. — \Q'^ is probably an adjective meaning tuny trustworthy, and 
therefdte including the ideas of reality and fedthMness, neither of which 
should be excluded, and both of which are comprehended in the English 
phrase, the true Gk>d, or retaining more exactly the form of the original, 
the God of truth, Henderson's version, " faiUiful God,*' expresses only 
half of the idea. This Hebrew word is retained in the Greek of the New 
Testament, not only as a particle of asseveration, but in a still more remark- 
able manner as a name of Christ (Bev. i. 18, iii. 14), with obvious 
reference to the case before us ; and tiiere must be sometbing more than 
blind chance in the singular coincidence thus brought to light between this 
application of the phrase and the sense which has been put upon the fore- 
going verse, as relating to the adoption of the Christian name by the church 
or chosen people. As applied to Christ, the name is well explained by 
Yitzinga to describe him as very Ood, as a witness to the truth, as the sub- 
stance or reality of the legal shadows, and as the fhlfiller of the divine pro- 
mises. Ewald agrees with the older writers in rendering p^, m the earth, 
but most interpreters prefer the more restricted version, in the land. The 
difference is less than might at first sight be supposed, as <* in the land '* 
could here mean nothing less than in the land of promise, the domain of 
Israel, the church in its widest and most glorious diffusion. — ^The last 
dause gives the reason for the application of the title, God of truth, viz. 
because in his deliverance of his people he will prove himself to be the true 
Gt>d in both senses, truly divine and eminently fidthful. This proof will be 
afforded by the termination of those evils which the sins of his own people 
once rendered necessary. Usage is certainly in favour of the common ver- 
8i«i, troubles or distresses ; but there is something striking in Lowth's 
version, provocationB, which agrees well with what seems to be the sense of 
npV in chap. bdii. 9. As commonly translated, it is understood by Gese- 
nius as meaning that God will forget the former necessity for punishing his 
people, which is equivalent to saying that he will forget their sins. But 
Maurer understands the sense to be that he will think no more of smiting 



tbem ■gftin. Both aeem to make the last worda a poetical descriptioii of 
oblirioD ; but Eoobel refcra what ia said of forgeitiiig to a people, aoJ onlj 
tlie remaining woids to God. 

17. For lo I (dm) crtaliiuj (or about to ertaU) rum htaviia and a new 
Mr'A, Olid Ihe/ormer (Ihingt) tkitll not bt remtTnlifrtd, and thall twt aime 
vp inio t!ie mind (literally, on tho heart). Some interpreters refer former 
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or eonstnie it indelinitejj in the lense of Jormer thing*. Ui' the whole 
varM then are aereiml distinct inteipretationa. Aben Ezra nnderatands it as 
predicting an improvement in the air and toil, condnciTe to longevity and 
nninteimpted health ; and a similar opinion is expreued by J. D. Miciuelia, 
who illnstokiei the Terse by the supposition of a modem writer who should 
deieribe the vait improrement in Germany fince ancient times, bj saying 
that the bearan and the earth are new. A second explanation of the vene 
ia that of Thomas Boraet and bis followers, which makes it a prediction of 
the renovation of the present earth with its skies, &a., after the destruction 
of the present at the day of jadgment. A third is that of Yitringa, who 
ngarde it u a fignntive propheo; of changes in the cbareh, according to a 
Mrtain lyBtenutia explication of the eeveial parts of the material oniverse 
U symboli. Better than all theae, because requiring less to be assomed, 
•nd more ia keeping with the usage of prophetic langaage, is the explana- 
tion of the verse as a promise or prediction of entire change in the existing 
state of things, the precise nature of the change and of the means bj which 
it shall be brought aboat forming no part of the revelation here. That the 
words are not inapplicable to a revolation of a moral and spiritnal nature, 
we may leam from Paul's analogous description of the chacge wrought 
in conversion (2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. IS), and from Peter's application 
of this very passage, " Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteoosness " (2 Peter 
iii. 18). That the words have each meaning even here, ia rendered pro- 
bable by the last clause, the oblivion of the former state of things being 
mnch more naturally connected with moral and spiritual changes than with 
one of a material nature. 

18. But rtjoie* and be glad wiUo atemiiy (in) that wA/cft 7 (am) creating, 
/or lo I (am) ertaiing JeruiaUm a joy, and her paopU a rejoicing, », e. a 
•ubject or occasion of it. There ia no need of explaimng the imperatives as 
fiitnres, though foturity is of course implied in the command. It would 
be highly arbitrary to explain uhat I enatt in this place as different irom 
the creation in the verse preceding. It is there sud that a creation shall 
take place. It is here enjoined np<m God's people to rejoice in it. But 
here the creation is declared to be the nuking A Jerusalem a joy and Israel 
a rqoioing. Kov the whole analogy of the fbn^ing prophecies leads to 
the conclusion that this means the exaltation of ^ church or chosen 
people ; and the same analogy admits of that exaltation being represented 
u a revolution in the frame of nature. - On the other hand, a literal pre- 
diction of new heavens and new earth would scaieely have been followed 
1^ a leferenee merely to the church ; and if Jenualem and Zion be |x- 
puined to mean the literal Jerusalem and the restore^ Jews, the only 
alternative is then to conclude that as soon as they return to Palestine, it 
and the whole earth are to be renewed, or else that what relatea to Jem- 
■alem and Israel is literal, and what rdates to the heavens and the earth 
metaphorical, although, as we have just seen, the connection of the verses 
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renders it necessaiy to regard^ the two eVents as one. From all these in* 
congmities we are relieved by understanding the whole passage as a poetical 
description of a complete and glorious change. 

19. And I will rtffoiee in Jenualem, and joy in mypeopU; and there shall 
not be heard in her again the voice of weeping and the voice of crying » Con* 
sidered as the language of the I^phet himself, this would express his 
sympathetic interest in the joyous changes which awaited his people. But 
such an application would be wholly arbitrary, as Jehoyah is undoubtedly 
the speaker in the foregoing verse, where he claims creative power; and 
even here there is an implication of divine authority in the promise that 
weepbg shall no more be heard in her. There is something very beauti* 
ful in the association of ideas here expressed. God shall rejoice in his 
people, and they shall rejoice with him. They shall no longer know what 
grief is, because he shall cease to grieve over them ; their former distresses 
shaU be forgotten by them, and for ever hidden from his eyes. 

20. There ehaU be no more from there an infant of days, and an old man 
who shall not fulfil his days; for the child a hundred years old shM die^ and 
the einner a hundred years old shall be accursed. — Some refer Q^ to time, 
and understand it to mean thenceforth, a departure from the settled usage 
which can be justified only by necessify. Others regard the preposition as 
unmeaning, and read there, which is as arbitrary as Lowth's reading 0^^ 
neither of which proceedings can be justified by the example of the ancient 
versions. The strict translation thence {from there) is not only admissible but 
necessary to the sense. It does not, however, mean springing or proceeding 
thence, but taken away thence, or as Eimchi has it, carried thence to buriaL 
It is thus equivalent to H^D^ in the next clause, and denotes that none shall die 
there in infancy. In consequence of not correctly apprehending this, Hitzig 
alleges that this first clause by itself can only mean that there shall be no 
longer any in&nts, to avoid which paralogism he connects Q^ TiV as well 
as tPT with the following words : neither infant nor old man who shall not 
fulfil their days. But there is no need of this tautological construction if 
D^ n^i?? implies death, and ^Vt a few days only, which last is more 
agreeable to usage than the specific sense of year, which some assume. 
A curious turn is given to the sentence by some of the older writers, who 
take fitlfU his days in the moral sense of spending them well, with special 
reference to improvement in knowledge, and the Mid as meaning one who 
even at a verj advanced age continues still a child in understanding, and 
shall therefore die. StiU more unnatural is the modification of this exposi- 
tion by Cocceius, who explains the whole to mean that men shall have as 
abundant opportunities of instruction in the truth as if they ei^'oyed a 
patriarchal longevity, so' that he who perishes for lack of knowledge will 

. be left without excuse. Yitringa justly repudiates these fiur-fetched ex* 
planations, but agrees with them in understanding shall t^i^ as an emphatic 
threatening, and in departing from the ordinary sense of "92, which he 
takes to be here an equivalent to tinner. All the modem writers are agreed 
as to the literal meaning of this last clause, though they difier as to the 
relation of its parts. Some regard it as a synonymous parallelism, and 
understand the sense to be that he who dies a hundred years old, will be 
considered as dying young, and by a special curse from God interrupting 
the ordinary course of nature. Otheors follow De Dieu in making the 
parallelism antithetic, and contrasting the child with the sinner. Perhaps 
the true view of the passage is, that it resumes the contrast drawn in 
vers. 13-15 between the servants of Jehovah and the sinners there ad* 
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dnued.; |Yen. 16-19 may then be regarded as a parenthetical' amplifica- 
^on. .; As, a he had said, Mj iservante shall eat, bat ye shall be hungry ; 
my serrants shall drink) bat ye shall be thirs^ ; my servants shall r^oice, 
)>at ye shall moam ; my servants shall be jast beginning life vhen ye are 
* driven Qut of it ; among the former, he who dies a bandied years old shall 
die a child ; among yon, he who dies at the same age shall die aceorsed. 
On the whole, however, the most natural meaning is the one already men- 
tioned as preferred by most modem writers. . Premature death, and even 
4eath in a moderate old age, shall be unknown ; he who dies a hundred 
years old shall be considered either as dying in childhood, or as cut off 
by a special malediction. The whole is a highly poetical description of 
Ipngevity, to be explained precisely like the promise of new heavens and 
a new earth in ver. 17. Beck's gross expressions of contempt for the 
absurdity of this verse are founded ^on a wilful perversion or an ignorant 
misapprehension. Ewald is equally unjust but less indecent in his repre- 
sentation of this verse as a fanatical anticipation of the literal change which 
it describes. 

21, 22. And they shall hutld hawe$ and inhabit {ihsm\ and thaU plant 
vineyards and eat the fruit of them, they shall not huild and another inhabit, 
they shall not plant and another eat ; for as the days of a tree (shaU be) the 
days of my people, and the work of their hands my chosen ones shaU wear out 
(or survive). This is a promise of security and permanent enjoyment, 
clothed in expressions drawn from the promises and threateniugs of the 
Mosaic law. By the age of a tree is generally understood the great age 
which some species are said to attain, such as the oak, the banyan, &c. 
But Enobel takes it in the general sense of propagation and succession, 
and understands the promise to be that, as trees succeed each other natu- 
rally and for ever, so shall the chosen of Jehovah do. The essential idea 
is in either case that of permanent continuance, and the. figures here used 
to express it make it still more probable that in the whole foregoing con- 
text the predictions are to be figuratively understood. 
, . 23. They shall not labour in raw, and tltey shall not briny forth for terror; 
for the seed of the blessed of Jehovah are thev, and their offspring with them. 
^e sense of sudden destruction given to n^il| by some modem writers, is 
a mere conjecture from the context, and no- more correct than the transla- 
tion curse, which others derive from the Arabic analogy, and which Hender- 
|ion regards as the primitive meaning. The Hebrew word properly denotes 
extreme agitation and alarm, and the meaning of the clause is that they 
shall not bring forth children merely to be subjects of distressing solicitude. 
Enobel, as in chap. i. 4, takes ]n{ in the seiLBe of a generation or contem- 
porary race ; but it adds greatly to the strength of the expression if we 
give its more usual sense of progeny or offiipring : they are themselves the 
offspring of those blessed of Gkxl, and their own offspring likewise, as the 
X>lder writers understand D^^, while the modems suppose it to mean shaU 
Pe with them, «. $. shall continue with them, as opposed to the alarm referred 
.to in the other clause. Umbreit's idea that the picture of domestic happi- 
peBB is here completed by the unexpected stroke of parents and children 
atill continuing to live together, is ingenious and refined, perhaps too much 
•80 to be altogether natural in this connection. 

... 24. And it shall be (or cofTie to pass), that they shall not yet have called 
and I wiU answer, yet (shall) they (be) speaking and I will hear. A strong 
expression of God's readiness to hear and answer prayer, not a mere pro* 
mise that it shall be heard (like that m Jer. xxix. 12 ; Zech. xiii. 9), but 
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j Mh assnnuiee ^at it 8ball\l)e granted before it is hisard. .1 The neardst 

I parallel ia Mat. tL 8, where our Lord himself says, Your. Father knoweth 

I what things je hare need of^ before ;e aek him. (Compare chap. xxt. 19, 

•j Ivii^. 9; Pb, cxlr. 18, 19.)— D^ is commonly explained hdre as a eonjnne- 

' tion. before they calif and uesenius gives this as the primary meaning of the 

Hebrew particle. . Bat according to Hitzig and Manrer, this is always 
expressed by the compomid form D^?, and the simple, form invariably 
means n€UyeL This construction, which might otherwise seem veiy harsh, 
is favoured by the use of the coi^unction andf which, on the nsufd hypo- 
thesis, mast be omitted or regarded merely as a sign of the apodosis, whereas 
in the parallel clause it occupies precisely the same place, and can only be 
taken in its usual sense. Lowth attempts to reproduce the form of the 
original, but not with much success, by rendering the last clause, '* they 
shfdl be yet speakiog and I shall have heard.'* The parallel verbs both 
mean to hear prayer in a favourable sense, and are therefore rendered in the 
Vulgate by the cognate forms audiam and exaudianu The last verb is 
curiously paraphrased in the Septuagint, / will say j wluU u itt (f^u rl ieru) 
25. The vdf and the lamb shall feed a» one, and the turn like the ox 
shall ecd straw, and the serpent dust {for) his food. They shall not hurt and 
they a/iall not corrupt (or destroy) in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah, 
The promise of a happy change is wound up in the most appropriate man- 
ner by repeating the prophecy in chap. zi. 6-9, that all hurtful influences 
shall for ever cease in the holy hill or church of God. Yet Enobel ven- 
tures to assert that it is an unmeaning imitation of that passage, introduced 
here without any just connection, and perhaps by a different hand from that 
of the original writer. Another fact which had escaped preceding writers, 
is that the phrase as one belongs to the later Hebrew, because used in Ecdes. 
xi. 6, whereas it is essentially identical with as one man in Judges xx. 8, 
1 Sam. xi. 7. It is not a simple synonyme of 1?n!, together (the word used 
in chap. xi. 6, but much stronger and more graphic ; so that Lowth only 
weakens the expression by proposing to assimilate the readings on the autho- 
rity of a single manuscript. Another point in which the description is here 
heightened is the substitution of n^9) & young and tender lamb, for ^^, a 
he-lamb of riper age. Ewald expresses the distinction here by using the 
diminutive term Ldmmlein. Instead of the lion like the ox, the Vulgate has 
the lion and the ox {Uo et bos), and that the e^ is not an error of the text 
for vi appears from the plural form of the verb oomedent. Most of the 
modem writers construe B^n) as a nominative absolute, as for the eerpenif 
dusi {shall be) his food. * A more obrious construction is to repeat the verb 
shall eat, and consider dust and food as in apposition. J. D. Michaelis 
supplies eontvnue (&2ei&e), and most writers regard this idea as implied 
though not expressed: The serpent shall continue to eat dust. Michaelis 
and Gesenius suppose an allusion to the popular belief that serpents feed on 
dust becaase they creep upon the ground, and understand the prophecy to 
be. that they shall henceforth be contented with this food and cease to prey 
on men or other animals. But this, as Yitringa well observes, would be too 
jmftll a promise for the context, since a veiy small part of the evils which 
men suffer can arise from this cause. He therefore understands the clause 
to mean that the original curse upon the serpent who deceived Eve (Gen. 
vL 14) shall be fUUy executed. (Compare Bev. xx. 1-8.) He Prefers to 
some of his contemporaries as explaining it to mean that the serpent should 
henceforth prey only upon low and earthly men ; but this would be too 
large a concession, and the true sense seems to be that, in accordance with 
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, \^ indent doom, h« slull be nndered humlesB, robbed of his fitvonrita 
anbiment, and nude to bite the dut at tlie ttet <^ hia eoDqneror. (6«n. 
iii. 16 ; Bom. rri. 20 ; 1 John iii. 8 ; oompue Inukh zlix. 20.)— The lut 
eUnM resotvei the figora of the first. The verbB ue tberefore to be midar- 
stood imdefimtel]', as is ebap. zi. 9; or if they be referred to the wiimiJe pre- 
Tioiuly mentioned, it ie oulj a flymbolicol or tropical expressioQ of the lams 
idea. Bitzig gratmtoiuly uyi that the Terba which in Uie other place relate 
to men , an hare determined to refer to animala b j the conneetioa ; to which 
Enobel flippantly repliea that thii ia not the eaie, because there ia no con- 
nection to determine it. The trath is, that the form of expression is the 
tame in either case, except that what begini a verse m the eleventh chapter 
here conolndes one. Had the paaaage here repeated been in one of the 
so-called later chapten, it would no doabt have been cited as a proof of the 
an thor's identity ; bnt no snch proof can be admitted by the " Iiigher criticism ," 
in &Tonr of identifying the writer of tiiia chapter with the genuine Isaiah. 
Bather than listen to aneh reasoning, the "hi^er critics" make it a case of 
imitalioD and abridgment, and one of them, aa we have seen, of ignorant 
interpolation.— For any farther explanation of this verse, the reader is referred 
to voL i. pp. 263-265. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

This chapter winds np the prophetic discoorse with an express prediction 
of the change of dispensation, and a description of the difference between 
them. Jehovah will no longer dwell in temples made with hands, ver. 1. 
Every sincere and humble heart shall be his residence, ver. 2. The ancient 
sacrifices, though divinely institnted, will henceforth be as hatefdl as the 
ritea of idolatry, ver. 3. They who still clini; to the abrogated ritual will be 
fearfoUy bnt righteously leqnited, ver. 4. The troe Israel cast ont by these 
deluded sinners shall ere long be glori£ed, and the carnal Israel fearfully 
rewarded, vera. 6, 6. The ancient Zion may already be seen travailing with 
a new and glorious dispensation, vers. 7-9. They who mourned for her 
seeming desolation, nowrqoice in her abondance and her honottr, vers. 10-14. 
At the same time the carnal Israel shall be destroyed, as apostates and 
idolaters, vers. 14-17. The place wliich they once occupied shall now be 
filled by the elect from all nations, ver. 18. To gather these, a remnant of 
the ancient Israel aliall go forth among the Gentiles, ver. 19. They shall ' 
come from every quarter, and by every method of conveyanea, ver. 20. They 
shall be admitted to the sacerdotal honoora of the chosen people, ver. 21. 
This new dispensation is not to be temporary, like the one before it, bat 
shall last ibr ever, ver. 22. While the spiritual Israel is thus replenished 
from all nations, the apostate Israel shall perish by a lingering decay in 
the sight of an astonished world, vers. 23, 24. 

1. Thva laiih Jehovah, Th« heaveni {art) my thntu, and At tarlh my 
foolitool ; vAers u (or whai U) tha Aouh uAuA y« mil build Jhr ma, and 
ivhen it (or what it) the pfoca of my n^ t literally, the piaee my rat, 
i. 9. the place which ia or can be my rest or permanent abode. The same 
term is elsewhere sfiplied to the temple, as distlngaished from the taber- 
nacle or moveable aanotaary. (See 2 Sam. vii. 6, 2 Chron. vi. 41, Ps, 
czxzii. 8.) As to the sense of nptf, see above, p. 246. In this oass 
Khtn ia less appropriate than uAoi, as the inquiry seems to have respect 
to the nature or the quality rather than the mere locality of the edifice in 
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question. Hiizig translates Kt strictly a house, and ^99 is variously 
rendered ye huild, in the English Bible; ye would boild/by Ewald; ye 
eonld bnild, by Gesenins, &e. ; but the simplest and best version is ^e 
will huUdf as including all the others. All interpreters agree that tms 
question implies disapprobation of the building as at variance with the 
great truth t>ropounded in the first clause, namely, that the frame of 
nature is the only material temple worthy of Jehovah. This obvious 
relation of the clauses is sufficient of itself to set aside two of the old 
interpretations of tbe passage. The first is that of Eimchi, favoured 
more or less by Calvin and some later writers, which supposes that this 
chapter is a counterpart to the first, and that the Prophet here recurs to his 
original theme, the corruptions and abuses of his own age. But besides 
the undisputed references to the future in the latter part of this very chapter, 
it has been conclusively objected by Yitringa to the theory in question, 
that in the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah there could be no thought of 
building or rebuilding, nor even of repairing or adorning the temple, but 
rather of despoiling it. (2 Kings zvi. 17, 18 ; xviii. 15.) The same 
objection lies against the theory of Grotius, that this chapter was intended 
to console the pious Jews who were debarred from the customary public 
worship during the profiinatlon of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes. . In 
neither of these cases could there be occasion for objecting to the building or 
rebuilding of the temple. Those who refer this whole series of predictions to 
the period of the Babylonish exile find it hard to explain this chapter upon 
that hypothesis, since the building of the temple is urged upon the people 
as a duty by the acknowledged prophets of the exile. In order to fiaciUtate 
the process, some of them detached it from the foregoing context, on the 
ground of its abrupt commencement, which is not at all more striking than 
in other cases where no such conclusion has been drawn, because not «felt 
to be necessary for the critic's purpose. Eichhom found this a fit occasion 
for the application of the ** higher criticism,*' and he accordingly strikes 
out vers. 1-17 of this chapter as an older composition than the rest, the 
exact date not definable, but certainly prior to the downfall of the Jewish 
monarchy. Paulus and Bosenmiiller, on the other hand, regard the whole 
as later than the first return firom Babylon. Between these extremes 
Gesenius as usual undertakes to mediate, condemns the first as '' trennende 
Eritik," and refutes it by a copious but superfluous detail of minute coin- 
cidences both of thought and language between the disputed passage and 
the foregoing chapters which he therefore supposes to belong to the same 
period. From this decision there is no material dissent among the later 
writers, although Hitzig asserts in the strongest terms the utter want of 
connection between this and the preceding chapters. The same assertion 
might be made with equal plausibility in any other case of a continued com- 
position where the writer is not tranuneUed by a systematic method ; but 
passes freely from one topic to another, in obedience to a lively and un- 
checked association of ideas. No reader or interpreter who has not a 
hypothesis to verify will find any reason for supposing a greater interruption 
here than at the end of an ordinary paragraph. The fallacy of the contrary 
assertion has been shewn by Yitringa to consist in assuming that the pas- 
sages are unconnected unless the first verse of the second carries out the 
thought expressed in the last verse of the first, whereas the chapter now 
before us is in some sense parallel to that before it, taking up the subject 
at the same point and bringing it at last to the same issue. That exposi- 
tion is indeed most probably the true one which assumes the most intimate 
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'eonnection'of th«cltapt«ralisra, uidiB IubE depatdeut dpon' forced diTt- 
mona sod arbitral? mterrola crowded with imaraiiu? erenta. ' ^as Boioi- 
mtiller thinks that in the intsrval between :tneBe cbsptera the tribei of 
BeiyanuD and Jndah had resolved to exclude tlie others from all partidpar 
tion is the rebuilding of the temple, and that the passage now befora ne 
was intended to reprove them for their want of charily, as if this and conld 
be accomplished bj proclaiming the worthlessness of all material templea, 
which is tantamoont to saying, Why do ye refuse to let yonr coontrymen 
assist in the reboilding of the temple, since no temples are of any valne F 
Hitzig's imagination is still more prolific, and invents a project to. erect 
another temple in Chaldea as a snccedaneum for retnmiag to Jemsslem. 
At the same time his saperior ocateneES guards against the palpable 
absurdity already mentioned, by eapposing the error here corrected to be 
that of believing that the mere erection of a temple woold diacha^ their 
obligadons and secure their welfare, withoat any reference to what Jehovah 
had commanded. They are therefore tanght that he has no need uf material 
dwellings, and that these, to be of any valne, mnst be built exactly when 
and where and as be pleases to require. (1 Sam. xv, 22, 2S.) This 
ingenious exposition would be faultless if it rested upon any firmer basis 
tiian a perfectly imaginary fact. That there is any proof of it &am other 
qoarters, is not pretended. That it is not a necessary inference from that 
before as, will be clear when the true interpretation has been given. It is 
necessary first to state, however, that wbile Hitzig thus infers &om the 
text itself a fact unknown to history because it never happened, Henderson 
with equal confidence infers from it a fact as little known to history, but 
ibr a very difierent reason. While the one considers it as proving that 
a parly of the exiles in Babylon desired to build a temple there instead 
of going back to Palestine, the other considers it as proving that part 
of the restored Jews will unlawfully attempt to rebtiild the old temple 
in Palestine itself, and that this passage is intended to reprove them. 
Yet in chap, Ix. 7, 13, we read not only of a sanctuary to -he literally 
built of the most costly timber, but of an altar and of victims to be offered 
on It ; all which may be tortured into figures, it appears, provided that 
the future restoration of the Jertn be strictly expounded in a local sense. 
With these interpretations and the forced hypotheses which they involve, 
we may now compare another which has been approved by various judi- 
cious writers, but by none more clearly stated or mora auccessfnlly main- 
tained than by Vitringa. It is simply this, that having held np in every 
point of view the true design, misaion, and vocation of the church or 
chosen people, its relation to the natural descendants of Abraham, the 
causes which required that the latter should be stripped of their peculiar 
privileges, and the vocation of the Gentiles as a part of the divine plan 
from its origin, the Prophet now addresses the apostate and unbelieving 
Jews at the dose of the old dispensation, who, instead of preparing for 
the general extension of the church, and the exchange of ceremonial for 
spiritual worship, were engaged in the mbnilding and coatly decoration of 
the temple at Jerusalem, ^e pride and interest in this great pubhc work, 
felt not only by the Herods bat by all the Jews, is clear &om incidental 
statements of the Scriptnres (Jolm ii. 20, Uatt. xxiv. 1), as well as from 
tiie ample and direct assertions of Josephus. That the nation should have 
■been thus occupied precisely at the time when the Uessiah came, is one of 
those agreements between prophecy and history which cannot be accounted 
for except upon the supposition of a providentuil and designed assimilation. 
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^ \ To the benefit of this coincidence the iezposition which has last' been i^ven 

] is entitled, and by means of it the probabilities, aheadj great, may be said 

to be concerted into certainties, or if anything more be needed for this 
porpose it will be afibrded by the minnter points of similarity which will be 
presented in the course of Uie interpretation. . One advantage of this ex- 
position is that it accounts for the inference here drawn from a doctrine 
which was known to Solomon and publicly announced by him (1 Kings 
Viii. 27), though described by Gesenius as unknown to the early Hebrews, 
who supposed that God was really confined to earthly temples (1 Chron, 
zzviii. 2, Ps. zcix. 5, czzzii. 5). It may be asked, Uien, why this truth 
did not forbid the erection of the temple at first, as well as its gorgeous 
reconstruction in the time of Christ. The answer is, that it was necessary 
for a temporary purpose, but when this temporary purpose was accomplished 
it became not only useless but unlawful. Henceforth the worship was to 
be a spiritual worship, the charch uniTersally diffused, and the material 
sanctuary, as J. D. Michaelis says, no longer an earthly residence for God 
but a couTenient place of meeting for his people. 

2, And all these my own hand made^ and all theee were (or are)^ saith 
Jehovah; and to thie one will Ihoh^ to the afflicted and contrite in spirit and 
trembling at my word. By all these it is universally admitted that we are 
to understand the heavens and the earth, of which he claims to be not only 
the sovereign, as in the preceding verse, but the creator. The next ex- 
pression may be differently understood. Lowth suplies ^?, to me, on the 
authority of the Septuagint {Urtv ifid), and adds that this word is absolutely 
necessary to the sense. But according to Hebrew usage, the verb would 
not have been expressed if this had been the meaning ; and the clause as 
Lowth completes it does not mean they are mine, but they were (or have 
been) mine. The same objection lies in some degree against the explana- 
tion of Vi^fl without V as meaning they exist (t. e. by my creative power). 
The reference is rather to the time of actual creation, my hand made them 
and they were, i. e, began to be. (See Gen. i. 8, Ps. xxxiii. 9.) Both 
tenses of the verb are combined to express the same idea in Bev. iv. 11. 
J. D. Michaelis and Ewald shew the true connection by translating, ** my 
hand made them and so they were or came into existence." It is impor- 
tant to the just interpretation of these verses to observe the climax in them. 
First, the temples made by men are contrasted with the great material 
temple of the universe ; then this is itself disparaged by Jehovah as his 
own handiwork, and still more in comparison with the nobler temple of a 
spiritual nature, the renewed and contrite, heart. (See chap. Ivii. 15, 
2 Cor. vi. 16.) The same condescending &vour is expressed for the same 
objects elsewhere (Ps. xxxiv. 19, cxxxviii. 6). To look to, is to have regard 
to, and implies both approbation and affection. (See Gen. iv. 4, 5, Exod. 
ii. 25, Num. xvi. 15, Judges vi. 14, Ps. xxv. 16.) The Septuagint and 
Vulgate make the last clause interrogative: ''To whom shall I look but'* ? 
&c. Contrite or broken in heart or spirit is a Scriptural description of the 
subjects of divine grace in its hxmibling and subduing influences (chaps. 
Ixi. 1, Ixv. 14^. 'Hie Septuagint renders it ^o^iov, quiet, implying patient 
acquiescence m Uie will of God. The n| refers to the following descrip- 
tion, like nl(T in chap. Ivi. 2. Gesenius illustrates ^ "nn by citmg 1 Sam. 
It. 18, where Eli is described as trembling for the ark of God ; but Hitzig 
jnsUy represents the cases as unlike, and' explains the one before us as de- 
noting not solicitude about the word of God, but an earnest inclination to it. 
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was EiraJil reDdon it a trtmbUngta bii mini, j.«, an eagrr and }^ Inriol 
hMt« to exeento liia will. (Compara Hotea iii. 5, li. 10, 11.) The om 
of the phtAM in historical proM by Ezn (ii. 4, z. 8) it probBtu7 boirowad . 
from the place before as. 

S. Shying tht ox, tmiUng a wiait—taerifieing th« ihtp, hreuting a do^t 
neek — offering an ohlatttm, hlood of twine — vtaking a mtmorial of mwmm, 
hUning tanilg — aI*o they hart ehoten tktir itat/t, and in their abominatioiu 
hat their teml detighltrl. Thui trsiulation, attboDgb scarcely Englith, will 
eonvej lome idea of the flingolar fonn of the original, and render intelligible 
vhat is said as to the diffract canstnictions of the sentence. — The &nt 
dattse consista of (bnr rimilar memban, in each of which are coupled a fonn 
of sacrifice imder the Hoaaio law and an ofiering which according to that 
law was inadmisaible and even revolting. The oz and the rheep represent 
the animal tacrificea, the n^JO or mett-ofieriiig and the incense those of 
an onbloodj natnre. The verba eonnetted with these nonni are likewise 
«U selected from the technical vocabnlaiy of the law. Qf?* and TQ\ both 
originally signify to slay or slanghter, bnt ore especially applied to sacrificial 
slanghter in the Pentatench. n^Bp. is the participle of a verb which means to 
oaaae to ascend, and in the langnage of the ritaol, upon the altar. . f^V) 
is another, of obacnrer origin and strict signification, though its nee and ap- 
plication are as clear as any of the rest The modern writers commonly 
derive it from the nonn <^J9 the technical name of a certain kind of offer- 
ing, especially of incense (Lev. ssiv. 7), with or without other vegetable 
substances (Nnm. t. 26). It seems to mean mrmorial, and is usually so 
translated, and explained npon the ground that the fames of incense were 
conceived of as ascending into heaven and reminding God of the worshipper. 
The same figore was then transferred to prayers and other spiritnal offer- 
ings. — Thus we read in Acts z. 4 that the angel said to Oomelius, thy 
prayers and thine alms ora come up before God /or a memorial tl{ /ini/ii- 
ffuMf, the very phrase employed by the Septuogint in the case before us. 
The verb then means to offer this oblation, bnt may be considered as ez- 
preasing more directly therecallingof the worshipper to God's remembrance, 
as it literally means to rtmind. Being also used in the sense of mention- 
ing, it is BO nnderatood here by Lnthsr, while the Yolgate gives it the 
meaning of its primitive, remembering. — Smiting has here, as often else- 
where, the emphatic sense of wounding mortally or killing (Gen. iv. 15, 
. Exod. ii. 12, Joah. zz. 6, 1 Sam. xviL 26). t^■^ (from *(% (As vtek) is a 
technical term used in the law to denote the breaking of the neek of unclean 
ftnim»l« when not redeemed from consecration to Jehovah (Exod. liii. IS, 
Dent. XXL 4). It ezpreasea, tlierefbre, a pecoliar mode of killing. The 
d(^ has ever been r^arded in the east as peculiarly unclean, and in that 
light is conpled with the swine not only in the Bible (Uat. vii. 6, 2 Peter 
ii. 22), but by Horace, who twice names dog and swine togetlier as the 
vilest animals. Stoine'i blood alone is without a verb to govern it, which 
Lowth thinks a defect in the existing text, while Hitd^ ascribes it to the 
haste of composition. Bochart supplies eating, hut Vitnnga properly oliiieata 
that all the rest relates to sacrifice. The simplest conrse is to repeat th* 
leading verb of the same member. — \ff is commonly supposed to mean an 
idol, as. it does in a few places ; bnt it is better to retain its generic sense, 
as more expressive. This is by some understood to be vanity, nonenti^, 
or worthlecnnesa, as attributes of idols ; by others, ii^justice or iniqnify m 
general. The whole phrase is commonly explained to mean bUttxjiy (i.s. 
praising or worshipping) an idol, or as Hitug thinks, ttUuting it by kissing 
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(1 Kings xix. 18, Job xxzi* 27) ; bat Lather giTes it the general sense 
ofpraiaing widudnm^ an act to which he supposes that of mentioning in- 
cenu to be likened, while Knobel anderstands Q^ adverbiall j, and the phrase 
as meaning one who worships God nnlawfollj or wickedly ; bat this woold 
be comparing a thing merely with itself, and as all the other seeoodary 
phrases denote rites of worship, it is better so to onderstand thb likewise. 
Soch is the meaning of the several expressions ; bat a qaestion still remains 
as to their combination. The simplest syntax is to sapply the verb of 
existence, and thus prodace a series of short propositions. He that slays 
an ox smites a man, &e. Lowth and Ewald understand this to mean that 
the same person who o&rs sacrifices to God in the form prescribed by law, 
is also guilty of murder and idolatry, a practice implying gross hypocrisy as 
well as gross corruption. The ancient versions all supply a particle of like- 
ness — ^he that slays an ox is like one that murders a man, &c. This is 
adopted by most of the modem writers, but of late without supplying any- 
thing, the words being taken to assert not mere resemblance, but identity, 
which is the strongest form of comparison. It is certainly more expressive 
to say that an offerer of cattle is a murderer, than to say that he is like one, 
though the latter may be, after all, the real meaning. He is a murderer, 
ue. God so esteems him. According to Lowth and Ewald, the verse de- 
scribes the co-existence of ritual formality with every kind of wickedness, 
especially idolatry, as in the first chapter. Gesenius objects that this pre- 
supposes the existence of the Mosaic ritual when the passage was written, 
never dreaming that instead of presupposing it might prove it. His own 
interpretation, and the common one, is, that the passage relates not to the 
actual practice of the abominations mentioned, but to the practice of 
iniquity in general, which renders the most regular and costly offerings as 
hateful to Jehovah as the most abominable rites of idolatry. Among those 
who adopt this explanation of the sentence there is still a difference as to 
its application. Gesenius applies it to the worthlessness of ritual perform- 
ances without regard to moral duty, Hitzig and Knobel to the worthless- 
ness of sacrifices which might be offered at Uie temple built in Babylonia, 
Henderson to the unlawfulness of sacrifices under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, with particular reference to the case of the restored Jews and their 
temple at Jerusalem. I still regard ^tringa's exposition as the most exact, 
profound, and satisfactory, whether considered in itself, or in relation to 
the whole preceding context. He agrees with Gesenius in making the text 
the general doctrine that sacrifice is hateful in the sight of God if offered 
in a wicked spirit, but with a special reference to those who still adhered 
to the old sacrifices after the great Sacrifice for sin was come, and had 
been offered once for all. Thus understood, this verse extends to sacrifices 
that which the foregoing verses said of the temple, after the change of dis- 
pensations. 
. 4. I aUo will ehoo$6 Hidr vexations^ and their fear I will bring upon 
them ; because I called and there was no one anncering^ I spake and they did 
not hear^ and they did evil in my eyesy and that which I delight not in they 
chose. The larger part of this verse, from because to the end, is repeated 
from chap. Ixv. 12, and serves not only to connect the passages as parts 
of an unbroken composition, but also to identify the subjects of discourse 
in the two places. According to the usual analogy of the Masoretic inter- 
punction, the first words of the verse before us ought to be connected as a 
parallel daase with the last words of ver. 8, partly because each verse is 
complete and of the usual length without the clause in question, partly 
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bee&iuw the parallalisci is iadicotad by tho rcpatitioa of tbe fij, . Tlus rep«> 
titum oecnn elaei*here u an eqmvoleiit to Uie Greek xal — net/, tbe Lktiii 
«(—«(, and OUT bM--and, u i& the phrase oIm yeiUrday, alio to-day {Exod. 
T. 14). In the cue before lu it ii paraphrued by some truulaton an Aty 
<^ote, to I ehaote, bj others, at vkU they oi I ehote; bat perhapi tha 
nearest equvalent in English is, on their pari they cho»e, and on my part 
I ehooM. The obTioaa antithesis between the pronotm of the third and first 
person predodeB the supposition that a different class of persons is denoted 
bj ^p^] 0). The common Tersion of 0'?1^£I} {delutioni) seems to be fonnded 
on a misconception of the Yolgate iUutionet, which was probablj intended 
to suggest the idea of derision, like the iitvauyiiara of the Beptnagint. 
The trae sense of the word here is essential]; the same, but somewhat 
stronger, viz. annoyaoces, rexadons, which last is employed to represent 
it by Cocceios. It is in the cognate sense of petnlaoce or caprice, that it is 
used to denote chiTdren in chap. iii. 4. This etymological affinity is wholly 
disr^^ded, by translating the word here calamities, with Lawth, Gesenios, 
and others. Their fear is the evil which they fear, as in Prov. z. 24, where 
the same idea is expressed almost in the same words. 

6, Hear tht word of Jthotah, y» that tremble at Ait mini. Your brethren 
lay, (l/ioie) hating you and catting you out /or my namt'i take, Jehovah lo/i 
be ghrijUd, and ue ihall gase upon your joy — and tliey tJtaU, be ashamed. 
TrembUng at (or rather to) Jehovah's word seems to mean reverently wait- 
ing for it. Ye that thns expect a message from Jehovah, now receive it. 
Yitilnga adheres strictly to the Masoretic accents, which connect for my 
namt't lekt with what follows : " Yonr brethren say — those hating yon and 
casting yon ont — for my name's soke Jehovah shall be glorified." To this 
construction there are two objections : first, that the same persons who are 
Uiree times mentioned in the pitiral are abroptly made to speak in the sin- 
gular, for my name's sake, an ensilage which, although possible, is not to 
be assumed withont necessity ; and secondly, that for my name'i take is not 
the appropriate expression of the thooght supposed to be intended, which 
would rather be by my meant. The m^ori^ of later writers are agreed 
in so &r departing firom the accents as to join the phrase in question with 
what goes before ; wiiich is the less objectionable here, as we have seen 
already in the preceding verses some appearance of inaccuracy in the Ma- 
Boretic interpunction. The neuter verb ^il?? is here applied to Qocl, as it is 
elsewhere to men (Job xiv. 21) and cities (Ezek. xxrii. 26), in the sense of 
being glorioiii rather than glortfitd, which would require a passive form. 
It n^y be consbned either as an optative or fiiture ; bat the last is moi« 
exact, and really includes the other. All are agreed that these two words 
(mr^ ^3^?) are put into the mouth of the brethren before mentioned ; bat 
it is made a question whether the exact phrase, D^l}nt^^ >^^1> is spoken 
by them likewise. Fiscator, followed by the English and Dutch ver- 
sions, makes this the language of the Prophet, and translates it, and he 
ihall appear to your jay. Besides the doubtfiil sense thus put upou the 
preposition, this banslation really involves a change of pointing, so as to ' 
read tilfi^ or a rery nnusnal constmction of the participle. Yitringa makes 
these words the language of a choms, and supposes them to mean, " fiat 
we shall see your joy and they shall be ashamed." The modem writers who 
refer *n^, as we have seen, to God himself, are obliged to make n^ the 
langnage of another speaker ; nnless they astnme a plttnUii majettatiaa, 
as some old Jewish writers did, according to Aben Ezra, which they do by 
adding it to what immediately precedes : " Yoor^brethren say, Jehovah shall 
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be glorified and ve shall see yonrbappioess ;" the yerb nijn, as osnal when 
followed by the preposition 3, meaning to iriew or ^e at with strong feeling, 
and in this ease wi& delight. This eonstmction is ananimoaslj sanctioned 
by the latest German writers, and is in itself much simpler and more natural 
than any other. As to the application of the verse there is the usual diver- 
sity of judgment. * Jarehi and Abarbanel apply it to the treatment of the 
Jews in their present exile by the Mohammedans and Romans, called their 
brethren because descendants of Ishmael and Esau. Gesenius seems to 
understand it as relatmg to the scornful treatment of the exiled Jews in 
Babylon by their heathen enemies. Knobel denies that the latter would be 
spoken of as brethren, and applies it to the treatment of the pious Jews by 
their idolatrous coxmtrymen. Hitzig questions even this application of 
hrethreny and explains the verse of the contempt with which the exiles who 
were willing to return were treated by the unbelievers who remained behind. 
But how could those who thus remained be said to cast out such as insisted 
on returning ? The phrase may posssibly be taken in the vague sense of 
despising or treating with contempt ; but this diluted explanation, though 
admissible in case of necessity, cannot take precedence of the strict one, or 
of the interpretation which involves it. Yitringa, although rather infelicitous 
in his construction and translation of the sentence, has excelled all other 
writers in his exhibition of its general import. He applies it, in accordance 
with his previous hypothesis, to the rejection of the first Christiaa converts 
by the unbelieving Jews : Hear the word (or promise) of Jehovah, ye that 
wait for it with trembling confidence: your brethren (the unconverted 
Jews) who hate you and cast you oat for my name's sake, have said (in so 
doing), " Jehovah will be glorious (or glorify himself in your behalf no 
doubt), and we shall witness your salvation " (a bitter irony like that in 
chap. V. 19) ; but they (who thus speak) shall themselves be confounded 
(by beholding what they now consider so incredible). Besides the clearness 
and coherence of this exposition in itself considered, and its perfect har- 
mony with what we have arrived at as the true sense of the whole forego- 
ing context, it is strongly recommended by remarkable coincidences with 
the New Testament, some of which Yitringa specifies. That the unbe- 
lieving Jews might still be called the brethren of the converts, if it needed 
either proof or Ulustration, might derive it from Paul*s mode of address to 
them in Acts xxii. 1, and of reference to them in Bom. ix. 8. The phrase 
those hating you may be compared with John xv. 18, xvii. 14 ; Mat. x. 22; 
1 Thes. ii. 14 ; and catting you out with John xvi. 2, and Matthew 
xviii. 17 ; for my name's sake with Mat. xxiv. 10 ; to which may be added 
the interesting fact that the verb n^} and its derivatives are used to this day 
by the Jews in reference to excommunication. Thu|||understood the verse 
is an assurance to. the chosen remnant in whom the true Israel was to be 
perpetuated, that although their unbelieving countrymen might cast them 
out with scorn and hatred for a time, their spite should soon be utterly con- 
founded. The great truth involved in the change of dispensations may be 
signally developed and exemplified hereafter, as Henderson infers from this 
passage that it will be, in the case of the restored Jews who receive the 
doctrine of the gospel and their brethren who persist in endeavouring to 
establish the old ritual ; but we dare not abandon the fulfilment which 
has actually taken place for the sake of one which may never happen, since 
we have not been able thus far to discover any clear prediction of it. 

6. A voice oftumuU/rom the city ! A voice Jrom the temple I The voice 
ofJchovahf rendering requital to his enemici / The Hebrew word PKIJ^ is 
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saver applied eisewhers lo k jajtal cij or a cry of lameatatioD, bat to tha 
tniualt of war, tbe nuhiag lODod of tnnlei and the shock of battle, in 
which aeose it is repeated); empWed bj Isaiah. The enemiea here men- 
titmei moit of cootm be thoM who had jost been dcfcribed m tbe d»- 
apUen and penecatora of Uieir brethnn, uid whoie eonfiuion ftller boDg 
thrutaned genenUj' in the vbtm proeeding ia graphicallj rcp r ea o nted in 
detail. Eren Abea Ezra aa^, these eiieiiiiea of Ood are tlwae who east 
the othen oat. Tbe deMT^tion therefore eaonot irithont violenee be 
imderatood of forelga or external enemiet. These data fornished bj naags 
and the context will enable ns to ettisiate the Tarions interpretationi of the 
Terie befbrs a*. If what has jait been stated be correct, the noise heard 
bj the Prophet cannot be the rejoicing of the Maccabees and their ad* 
horents whea the tample was evacaated by Antiochas, as Qrotiaa imaginefl ; 
nor the preaching of the gospel by the apostles begionbg at Jeniaalam, as 
Jnnins and TremelUus think ; nor a Toice calling for vengeance on the. 
Romans, i^cordbg to Jarchi ; nor the blasphemies of the heathen, accord- 
ing to Abarbonol. Nor can the words if rightly understood as meaning 
the tomolt of war, be applied to the destniction of Qog and Magog, as by 
Eimchiiortoanyotherextamalenemies, Bsby themodemGemianB. These 
indeed ore not a little pazzled to explain the veise in aay consiataaoy with 
their hypotheses. Qesenins admits that there is so for a diScalty as the 
asti-theocrstic party stayed behmd in Babylon, and qaeries whether the 
Prophet may not hare suspected maay soch to go np in the hope of 
worldly adTontages, and there be smitten by the diviae judgments I Maorer 
as nsaal sees no difficnlty in the case, because Jehovah is described as 
ponishing the wicked Jews not in Jemsolem, bnt from it. Hitzig makes 
It a description of tbe general jodgment foretold by Joel, when all the 
nations should be judged at Jemsalem (Joel iv. 2). Enobel confidently 
adds that the Prophet expected this great judgment to fall especially upon 
the Bat^loniana, whom Cyrus had not punished safficiently, and with them 
on the idolatrous exiles. Umbreit, who seems to float in mid-air between 
faith and unbelief in his interpretation of this passage, mokes the noise a 
JoyM noise, and separates it from Jehovah's Toice bringing rengeanca to 
ms external enemies. — The only Christian interpreter that need bt quoted 
bere is Henderson, who says that " by a remarkable and astonnding intar- 
position of JehoTsh the scheme of the Jews shall be defeated ; the vnj 
temple which they shall be in the act of erecting shall be the scene of 
Judgment." Then adopting tha gronndlesa notion of the German niters, 
that the vote* ^/eAovoA always means thunder, he adds that " in all pro- 
bability the projected temple will be destroyed by lightning." This is 
oertaiidy sufficiently KMcific, bnt by no means so entitled to belief as tha 
fol&Iment of the prophecy which has already taken place. In strict od- 
her«nae to the usage of the words and to requisitions of the context both 
immediate and remote, tbe Tsrsa may be applied to the giring up of Zion 
- and tha temple to its enemies, as a final demonstration that the old economy 
was at an and, and that the sins of Israel were now to be risited on that 
senaration. The assailants of Jerusalem and of the Jews ware now no 
loaget those of Ood himaelf, bnt rather chosra instnunents to exeente bis 
Tsngeanee on his enemies, the nnbeliering Jews themselves. Yitringft 
goes too br.whan he restricts the tumult here described to the noisa aeta* 
ally made by the Romana in the taking of Jemsalem. — It rather eomprs* 
hands the whole eonfbuoa of tha siege and conquest, and » better com- 
mentary on this brief bat grand prediction cannot be desired than that 
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afforded by Josephoa in liia narraiive of what may be regarded as not only 
the most dreadfol siege on record* bat in some respects the most sublime 
and critical eonjanctore in all history, because coincident with the transition 
from the abrogated system of the old economy to the acknowledged intro* 
duction of the new, a change of infinitely more extensive influence on 
human character and destiny than many .philosophical historians have been 
willing to admiti or even able to discover. 

7. Before she travailed she brought forth, he/ore her pain came $he woe 
delivered of a mde. All interpreters agree that the mother here described 
is Zion, that the figure is essentially the same as in chap. zlix. 21, and 
that in both cases an increase of numbers is represented as a birth, while 
in that before us the additional idea of suddenness is expressed by the 
figure of an unexpected birth. The difference between the cases is that in 
the other a plurality of children is described, while in this the whole increase 
is represented in the aggregate as a single birth. As to the specification of 
the sex, some regard it as a mere illustration of the oriental predilection for 
male children, not intended to have any special emphasis, while others make 
it significant of strength as well as numbers in the increase of the people. 
As to the application of the passage, there is nothing in the terms employed 
which can determine it, but it must follow the sense put upon the foregoing 
context or the general hypothesis of the interpreter. Those who see no- 
thing in these chapters bat the restoration of the Jews from Babylon explain 
this verse as meaning simply that the joyful return of the exiles to the loog 
forsaken city would be like an unexpected birth to a childless mother. 
According to Henderson, ** the language forcibly expresses the sudden and 
unexpected reproduction of the Jewish nation in their own land in the latter 
day ; their future recovery is the object of the divine purpose, and ev^ry 
providential arrangement shall be made for effecting it ; yet the event shaU 
be unexpectedly sudden.*' In both these cases there is an accommodation 
of the passage to the exegetical hypothesis, without any attempt to shew 
that the latter derives confirmation from it. In both cases, too, there is a 
certain abruptness in the transition from the judgment threatened in the 
preceding verse to the promise here recorded. Enobel somewhat awkwardly 
describes the general judgment on the nations at Jerusalem, including 
specially the Babylonians and apostate Jews, as being followed by the 
speedy return of the believing exiles. Henderson, in like manner, makes 
the restoration ybZ^oto the destruction of the projected temple by lightning, 
and yet supposes it to be described as unexpectedly sudden. Such retro- 
gressions in the order of events are not without example, but they certainly 
give no advantage to the theories in which they are involved over such as 
have no need of them. Of this description is Yitringa's doctrine that the 
passage has respect to the vocation of the Gentiles as immediately conse- 
quent upon the excision of the Jews, a sequence of events which is con- 
tinually held up to view in the New Testament history. (Luke xxiv. 47 ; 
Acts iii. 26, xiii. 46, xviii. 6 ; Rom. i. 16, ii. 10.) The only questionable 
point in his interpretation is his pressing the mere letter of the metaphor 
too far by representing the Gentiles or &e Gentile churches as the male 
child of which the Apostolic Church was unexpectedly delivered. It is 
perfectly sufficient, and in better taste, to understand the parturition as a 
figure for the whole eventual crisis of the change of dispensations, and the 
consequent change in the condition of the dhurch. This indestructible 
ideal person, when she might have seemed to be reduced to nothing by the 
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defection of the natni*! Isnel, u vastly and snddeolj 'augmented bf the' ' 
intiodaetion of the 'OentiJes, a ■oeceirion of events which ia here moat 
appKipiifttelf re^eaented as the birth of a male child without the pains of 
childbirth. . -.- .■:■■■'■.■■■ ..... .■;,-. ■>! 

rS, Who hath heard tueh a thing* who hath Mtn tuch thingt? Shall a 
, bni ht hroi^ht forth in oiu day, or ihail a nation h« bom at one** Far 
' Zien hath travailed, the hath aito brought firth her children. This verse, in 
the form of pointed interrogation, reprewnts the event previoaalj mentioned 
u without example. The terms of the sentence are exceedingly appropriato 
both to the return &om Babylon and the future restoration of the Jasrs, 
but admit at the same time of a wider application to the change of economy, 
the birth of the ehorch of the New Testament. Y^ appears to be eoDBtmcd 
as a mascnline, because it ia pot for the inhabitants, as in chnps. is. IB, 
xxri. 18 (compare Judges xviii. SO) ; or the verb may take that form 
according to the usual licence when the object follows, as in Gen. xiii. 6 ; 
E^alm cv. 80. — The causative sense given, to this verb in the English and 
some other versions is not approved by the later lexicographers, who make 
btW a simple passive. Beck's application of the pbrnso to the creation of 
the earth is forbidden by the parallel term '^1. — To avoid the appnrent con- 
tradiction between this and the foregoing verse as to the pains of childbirth, 
some explain n~l7> D3 <vn *2 to mean, " scarcely had she travailed when she 
brought forth," which is a forced construction, Hilzig attains the same 
end by making sons the ol:iject of both verbs, and making both Ejnonymous. 
Both these expedients are unnecessary, as the reference ia merely to the 
short time required for the birth, as if he had aaid, she has (already) 
travailed, she has also bronght forth. 

9. Shall Ibring to the Urth and not eaute to bring forth? taith Jehovah- 
Or am I the one eauiing to bring forth, and ihaU I thut vp9 taith thy God. 
Without pretending to enomerate the varioas eipUnations of this verse, 
some of which are as disgusting as absurd, it will be sufficient to adduce as 
specimeuB Jerome's interpretation, which sopposes him to sak whether he 
who causes others to bring forth ahall not bring forth himself; and that of 
Cocceius, whether he who cauaea others to bniig forth aball notcanse Zion 
to do so likewise. The sense now put upon the figure by the general con- 
sent of interpreters is, that he who begins the work may he expected to 
accomplish it, to be both its author and its finisher. The reason why it is 
expreaaed in this form is not any pecnhor adaptation or expreaaiveness in 
these unoBUol metaphora, bnt simply that the increase of the church hod 
been already represented as a birth, and the additional ideas of the writer 
are expressed without a change of figure. The precise connection of the 
verse with tbat before it aeems to be that it eitenuatea the wonder which 
bad been described by representing it as somelhing which was to he 
expected in the case supposed. That ia to say, if God had nndertaken to 
■npply the place of what his church had tost by new acceaaions, the extent 
and suddenness of the effect could not be mattera of aurpnee. On the 
contrary, it wonld have been indeed surprising, if be who began the change 
had stopped it short, and interfered for the prevention of hu own designs. 
_^Q the metaphor of this verse and the one preceding, compare' chap, 
zxri. 18 ; on the peculiar nse of ^VS in this application. Gen. xvi. 2, 
XX. 18. ' " ' 

. 10. Rgoiee y» with Jenualetn and emit ra her, aH that hvt her; be gJai 
iffith her with gladneti, aU thou movminyfor her. ■ This is an indirect pre- 
diction of the joyful change awaiting Zion, clothed in the form of a command 
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j or invitation to ber friends to rejoice with her. ^^'The expression r^;^ i?^i may 

j either have the same sense, yiz. that of sympathetic joy, or it may mean 

^ refoice in her or within hsr in a local sense, or in her as ^e object of yonr joy, 

aU which constmctions are grammstical and justifiable by usage. Different 
interpreters, according to their various ezegetical hypotheses, explain this 
as a prophecy of IsraePs ancient restoration from the Babylonish exile, 01 
of their future restoration from the present exile and dispersion, or of ih< 
glorious enlargement of the church after the excision of the unbelievini 
Jews, and the throes of that great crisis in which old things passed awa 
and the new heavens and the new earth came into existence ; which las 
I believe to be the true sense, for reasons which have been already ful]^ 
stated. . ' 

11. That ye may eueh and he eatUfiedfrom the breast of her consolatume^ 
that ye may milk out and enjoy yourzeloee, from the fulness (or theftdl hreasf 
of her glory. Those who have sympathized with Zion in her joys and 
sorrows shall partake of her abundance and her glory. The figure of t 
mother is continued, but beautifully varied. The Targum takes *Yb in ita 
usual sense of spoil or plunder ; but. see above, on chap. Ix. 16. Hende- 
werk, with some of the older writers, reads heeause instead of so thai or iii 
ordtT that ; but this is a needless substitution of a meaning rare and doubt- 
ful at the best. Suck and he satisfied, milk out and enjoy yourselves, may 
be regarded as examples of hendiadys, meaning, suek to satiety, and miUk 
out unih delight ; but no such change in the form of the translation is 
required or admissible. The Targum explains n as meaning wine] Lowth 
proposes to read PT provision, but there is no such word ; Cocceius trans- 
lates it animals, as in Ps. 1. 11, Ixxx. 14, which makes no sense; Jerome 
and Symmachus make it mean variety {<ymnimoda) ', but the modem 
writers are agreed that it originally signifies radiation or a radiating motion, 
then the radiating flow of milk or other liquids, and then fulness, or the 
full breast whence the radiation flows. Glory includes wealth or abundance, 
but much more, viz. all visible superiority or excellence. 

12. For thus saith Jehovah, Behold I am extending to her peace like a 
river, aud like an overflowing stream the glory of nations ; and ye shaU suck^ 
on the side shall yc be borne, and on the kneee shall ye be dandled. As 

^^ is sometimes interchanged with /V, Titringa here translates extending 
over^ i. e. so as to cover or submerge. But the force and beauty of the 
Prophet's figure are secured, without any departure firom the ordinaiy usage, 
by supposing it to represent a river suddenly or gradually widening its 
channel or its flow until it reaches to a certain spot, its actual submersion 
being not expressed though it may be imputed.. That the particle retains 
its proper meaning may be argued from the use of the entire phrase in 
Gen. xxxix. 21. Another suggestion of Yitringa, which has been rejected 

by the later writers, is that "^nj and /n3 here denote specifically the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile, which last he regards as a derivative of the Hebrew 
word. But the incorrectness of this etymology, the absence of the article 
which elsewhere makes the nouns specific, and the uselessness of this sup- 
position to the force and beauty of the passage, all conspire to condesm it. 
Peace is here to be taken in its frequent sense of welfare or prosperity. 
(See above, on chap. xlviiL 18.) The words and ye sImU sutk are added 
to announce a resumption of the figure of the foregoing verse. The Tar- 

♦ • • • f 

gum and Yulgate read *^ TP instead of *YY !^, while Houbigant and Lowth 
insert the former after suck (ye shall suck at the breast, ye shall be carried 
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at tlie side). Eqnally gratnitons k the addition of the prononn by Hen- 
dezaon (ye shall suck them), and Hendewerk (ye shall sack it), and 
Qesenios's paraphrase {zum Oenuu). For the sense of *Yy ^V, see above, 
on chap. Ix. 4, and eompare chap. xlix. 22. The objects of address in 
this Terse are the sons of Zidn, to be gathered from all nations. 

18. Aa a man whom hu mother comforleth, mo mil I comfort you, and m 
Jerusalem shall ye le eom/orted. De Wette*s version, " as a man who 
comforts his mother " {der seine Mutter trostet) is so utterly at yarianee 
with the form of the original, that it mast be regarded as an inadvertence, 
or perhaps as an error of the press. The image, xlviii. 18, is essentially 
the same with that in chap. xiix.'15, but with a striking variation. The 
English YersioD, which in multitndes of cases inserts man where the 
origiaal expression is indefinite, translating oudf/(, for example, always no 
man, here reverses the process, and dilutes a man to one. The same 
liberty is taken by many other versions, old and new, occasioned no doubt 
by a feeling of the incongruity of making a full-grown man the subject of 
maternal consolations. , The difficulty might, if it were necessary, be 
avoided by explaining fi^fi< to mean a man-child, as it does in Gen. iv. 1, 
1 Sam. i. 11, and in many other cases. But the trath is that the solecism, 
which has been so carefully expunged by these translators, is an exquisite 
trait of patriarchal manners, in their primitive simplicity. Compare Gen. 
xxiv. 67, Judges xvii. 2, 1 Kings ii. 19, 20, and the affecting scenes 
between Thetis and Achilles in the Iliad. Of the modem writers, Umbreit 
alone does justice to this beautiful allusion, not only by a strict translation, 
but by addmg as a gloss, " with the consolation of a mother who, as no 
other can, soothes the ruffled spirit of a man {des Mannes).** Equally 
characteristic is the brief remark of Hitzig, that ** the ^^ is not well 
chosen." — Lowth in another respect shews what would now be thought 
a morbid distaste for simplicity by changing the passive, ye shcdl he com' 
forted into ye shall receive consolation^ in order to avoid a repetition which 
to any unsophisticated ear is charming. — The in Jerusalem suggests the 
only means by which these blessings are to be secured, viz. a union of 
affection and of interest with the Israel of God, to whom alone they are 
promised. 

14. And ye shall see, and your heart shaU leap {with joy), and your 
hones like grass shall sprout, aud the hand of Jehovah shall he known to his 
servayUs, and he shall le indignant at his enemies. The object of address 
still continues to be those who had loved Zion, and had mourned for her, 
and whom God had promised to comfort in Jerusalem. They are here 
assured that they shall see for themselves the iVilfilment of these promises. 
— ^Ewald gives fe^ its primary sense of bounding, leaping, which agrees 
well with the strong figure in the next clause, where the bones, as tho seat 
of strength or the framework of the body, are compared with springing 
herbage to denote their freshness and vigour. Hete again Ewald makes 
the limguage more expressive by translating become green like the young 
grasSf whi<£, however, is a paraphrase and not an exact version, as the 
primary meaning of the Hebrew verb is to burst out or put forth. (For 
the figure, eompare chaps, xxvii. 6, Iviii. 11, Job xxi. 24, Prov. in. 8, 
XV. 80, Ps. li. 10, and e converso Ps. vi. 8, xxii. 15, xxxi. 11.) There is 
no need of supposing with Hitzig that the human frame is likened to a 
tree of which the bones are the branches, and the muscles, flesh, and skin, 
the leaves. (See Job. x. ll.)~The hand of God is known when his power 
is rei^ognised as the cause of any given effect. Gesenius makes nfT^f the 
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passive of IT^^n and H^ the sign of the second acensative (it is made 
known his servants, «. «. to his servants). But fiitzig explains the first 

vrord as the passive of P?! and T\^ as a preposition equivalent to /? in 

chap. liii. 1, and to ^3^ in Ezek. zxsviii. 23, where the same passive 
verh is nsed. The English Version follows Lnther in translating Op| as 
a noan, which never has this form, however, out of pause. It is correctly 
explained hy Eben Ezra as a verb with Yav conversive. The H^ may be 
eiUier the objective particle, as this verb usually governs the accusative, 

or a preposition equivalent to ?y oyr in Dan. xi. 80, and to our expression, 
he u angry with another. Noyes makes this verb agree with hand ; which 
would be ungrammatical, as "^^ is feminine. The whole clause is omitted 
in Hendewerk's translation. It is important as affording a transition from 
the promise to the threatening, in accordance with the Prophet's constant 
practice of presenting the salvation of God's people as coincident and 
simultaneous with the destruction of his enemies. 

15. For lo, Jehovah in fire will come, and like the tohirlvfind his eharioU^ 
to appease in fury his anger, and his rebuke in flames of fire. This is an 
amplification of Uie brief phrase at the end of ver. 14. Lowth reads as a 
fire, with the Septuagint version, which is probably a mere inadvertence. 
Luther and others translate with fire (see ver. 16), but the modem writers 
generally in fire, that is, enveloped and surrounded by it, as on Smai. 
(See above, chap. xxix. 6, xxx. 27, 80, and compare Ps. 1. 8.) — The second 
clause is repeated in Jer. iv. 18. The points of comparison are swiftness 
and violence. The allusion is to the two-wheeled chariots of ancient war- 
fare. Yitringa supposes angels to be meant, on the authority of Ps. Ixviii. 18. 
(Compare Ps. xviii. 11.) Hendewerk supposes an allusion to the chariots 
and horses of fire, mentioned 2 Kings ii. 11, vi. 17. (Compare Hab. iii. 8.) 
The English Yersion supplies with before his chariots, but this is forbidden 
by the order of the words in Hebrew, and unnecessary, as the chariots may 
be construed either with shall come or with the substantive verb are or shaU 
(tf.^Ewald agrees with the older writers who give 3^>7 the sense of ren- 
dering, retoming, recompensing, which it has in Ps. liv. 7, Hosea xii. 15, 
and in which it is construed with vengeance in Deut, mii. 41, 48. Henderson 
prefers the sense of causing to return, implying repetition and severity. 
Gesenius adheres to the usage of this very verb and noun in Ps. Izxviii. 88, 
and Job ix. 18 (compare Gen. xxviL 44, 45), where it means to withdraw 
anger, i. e, to appease it, which may seem to be at variance with the con- 
text here, but is really, as Maurer has observed, the most appropriate and 
elegant expression of the writer's meaning, which is that of wrath appeased 
by being gratified. (Compare chap. i. 24, vol. i. p. 91.) — ^Lowth's 
emendation of the text by reading y*^n (from 3SP^J, to breaths out) is gratui- 
tous and not supported by the usage of that verb itself. — ^Luther and Hende- 
werk make ^dK nOQ a kind of intensive compound (Zomesgluth), as in chap, 
xlii. 25 ; but it is better with Maurer to regard npo? as qualifying 3^?, and 
explaining how his anger was to be appeased, viz. in fory, ». #. in the free 
indulgence of it. — God's rebuke is often coupled with his wrath as its effect 
or practical manifestation. (See above, chaps, zvii. 18, li. 20, liv. 9.) 
Most writers seem to make rebuke dependent on the preceding verb ; but 
Hendewerk apparently regards it as an independent clause, exactly similar 
in form to the second member of the sentence, a?u2 like the whirlwind his 
chariots, and his rebuke inflames of fire. The leading noun may then, in- 
stead of being governed by ^"V^, agree with is or skaUd be understood. The 
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whole Terse npreseDis Jehovah/ considered in relation to his enemies, as a 
aonsnming fire. (Dent. iy. 24, Heb. xiL 29. Compare 2 Thcss. L 8.) ^ » 
..' 16. For 5y fire i$ Jehovah ttricing and hykU sword with all fl^t and 
muUifited (or many) are the dain of Jehovah. Fire and sword are men- 
tioned as cnstomary means of destmction, especially in war. The refleuYe 
fi>rm C?^ has here its nsaal sense of reciprocal judgment, litigation, or 
contention in general. (See aboTe, chap, xliii. 26.) Gesenins makes it 
mean directly to pnnish, which it noTer means except by implication : and 
Hitzig, on the same groond, explains H^ as the sign of the accnsatiTe ; bat 
that it is really a preposition is dear from Ezek. xvii. 20, and Joel iv. 2. — 
The repetition of wUIh by Noyes and Henderson, ** with fire, with his sword, 
with all flesh,'* is a cacophonous tautology not found in the original, where 
two distinct prepositions are employed, which Lowth has well translated by 
and toilh. — ^According to KnobeU all fleali means all nations, and especially 
the Babylonians who had not been sufficiently punished by Cyrus. Hen- 
derson applies the verses to the battle of Araiogeddon, described in Bey. 
xvi. 14-21, xix. 11-21, and Yitringa admits a reference to the same CTent, 
But this interpretation rests upon tiie false assumption, often noticed here- 
tofore, that the Apocalyptic prophecies are exegetical of those in the Old Tes- 
tament, from which their images and terms are borrowed. — A much surer 
due to the primary application of the one before us is afforded by our 
Sayiour's words in Matt. xsiv. 22, where in speaking o^ the speedy destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem he says, that excepting the elect no flesh should be saved, 
f.e. no portion of the Jewish race but those who were ordained to everlast- 
ing life through faith in him. This application of Isaiah*s prophecy agrees 
exactly with the view already taken of the whole preceding context as re- 
lating to that great decisive crisis in the history of the church and of the 
world, the dissolution of the old economy and the inauguration of the new. 
According to this view oi the passage, what is here said of fire, sword, and 
slaughter, was fulfilled not only as a figurative prophecy of general destruc- 
tion, but in its strictest sense in the terrific carnage which attended the 
extinction of the Jewish State, and of whicb, more emphatically than of any 
other event outwardly resembling it, it might be said that many uxre the 
dain of Jehovah. 

■ 17. The (men) haUomng themselves and the (men) decmsing themselves 
to (or Uncards) the gardens after one in the midst, eaters of swine s fiesh 
and vermin and motUe, together shall cease (or come to an end), saith Jeho- 
vah. This verse is closely connected with the one before it, and explains 
who are meant by the slain of Jehovah, It is almost universally agreed 
that these are here described as gross idolaters ; but Henderson, with some 
of the old Jewish writers, is indined to understand it of the Mohammedans, 
as we' shall see. But even among those who understand it of idolaters, 
there is no small difference of opinion in relation to particular expressions. 
The class of persons meant is obviously the same as that described in 
-chap. Ixv. 8, 5, the gardens and the swine's flesh being common to both. 
The reflexive participles in the first clause are technical terms for cere- 
monial purification under the law of Moses, but here transferred to heathen 
zites. The older writers for the most part follow the Vulgate in explaining 
nilJT^ as synonymous with nu^^ ia chap. Ixv. 8. Even Gesenius admits 
this sense, although he gives the preference to that of for. But Maurer 
^speaks of it as one no longer needing refutation, and returns to the strict 
translation of the Septuagint {tit rove xirwg), implying that they purified 
themsdves not in but on their way to the gardens, which is essentially the 
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sense eonvejed by the .tnmslation for^ i.e. in preparation for the gardei 

where the idolatrous services were . to be performed. The next won 

(yS^ nn^ int() are those which constitute the principal difficaltj of tl 

sentence. This some have undertaken to remove by emendations of ti 

text. Even the Masora reads nnt$, which is only changing the gender < 

the nnmeral. Ewald assimilates the first two words so as to read "^0^ yS^ 

which he renders hinten htnten, i. e. far back. Lowth on the other hax 

reads ^T\^ *^n8 one (me, i. e. one by one, or one after the other. The san 

reading seems to be applied in Lather's version, one here and another ther 

The Peshito has one after another, and the same sense is expressed by tl 

Targmn, crowd after crotod, and by Symmachns and Theodotion ^cr/( 

dXX^Xfltfv. Schelling accordingly inserts a word, reading "inJC nni( nni 

Whether a various reading is implied in the Septuagint version {h n 

9^'joet;)i or merely, a peculiar explanation of *ins<, is a matter of dispul 

Some, without a change of text, bring out the same sense by supposing i 

ellipsis. Most interpreters take *^n^ (or according to the Masoretic E€ 

T\U^) as the numeral one, agreeing either with grove (Aben Ezra), or wi 

pool (Kimchi), or with tree (Saadias), or with priest or priestess (Gesenius 

which last may be given as the current explanation, in which an allusion 

supposed to an idolatrous procession led by a hieropbant' Maurer appli 

*Tns( to the idol, which be supposes to be so called in contempt, one, bel 

then equivalent to the Latin quidam, necscio guem, Yitringa follows Scalig< 

Bochart, and other learned men of early date, in treating *^ns< as the pro|i 

name of a Syrian idul, called by Sanchoniathon 'Adudog and by Pliny a 

Macrobius Adad, the last writer adding expressly that the name means o\ 

For the difiference of form various explanations have been suggested, a: 

among the rest a corruption in the classical orthography, which is render 

exceedingly improbable, however, by the substantial agreement of the Gre 

and Latin writers above cited. Rosenmiiller acquiesces in Yitringa's st 

gestion that the difference of form may be explained by the exclusion 

the aspirate from the middle of a Greek word, the hiatus being remedi 

by the insertion of a dental ; but Gesenius replies that "I'd^ would m( 

naturally have been written 'Kyahog and A chadus in Greek and Latin T 

Masoretic reading nnx is identified by Clericus with Hecate, in whose £g^ 

tian worship swine's flesh was particularly used. Henderson calls attenti 

to a very striking coincidence between the use of this word here and the c( 

stant application of the cognate one in Arabic («x».\) by the Mohammedt 

to God as being One, in express contradiction to the doctrine of the Trini 
This is especially the case in the 112th Surah of the Koran, to which tl 
attach peculiar doctrinal importance. The common editions of the Yulg 
render *Yn^ here by/onua (like the Peshito) ; but some of more authority hi 
unam^ in accordance with the marginal Eeri. Besides the difficulty wh 
attends the absolute use of the numeral without a noun, there is anoti 
of the same kind arising from the like use of ^^n, midst, without any th 
to limit or determine it. Gesenius attaches to it here as he does in 2 Sa 
iv. 6, the sense of the interior or court of an oriental house, and appliei 
to the edifice in which the lustrations were performed before entering 
gardens; which may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version, f/; i 
xn'Twg, if rotg c^tfv^/;. Maurer and others follow Scsdlger, who make 
mean the midst of the grove or garden, where the idol was commo 
erected. But Enobel, by ingeniously combining Gen. xlii. 5, Ps. xlii. 
Ixviii. 26, makes it more improbable that in the tnidet means in the en 
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or procanion of vonliippon. All theu conatraetioni Bdhera to the Uw>> 
ntio points nnd ioterpnnctioa. Bat Lowth uid Hendanon fiitlor Tbwdo- 
tioD and Sjmmacbos in reading ^n| and connectiDg it dinctlf with what ' 
follon, in 1A« miiUt o/thau toting tuiine'i fiah, £e., implying,' as Lowth 
thinka, a participation in these impure rites, whila Hendarson anppOMS tha 
Mohanunadani to ba diatingaishtd, as to this point, from the Pagans who 
■OTTODnd them. Boettcber departs still farther from the nsoal interpmio* 
taon, aod inclodes T^ not in the descriptioD of the tin, bat in the threaten- 
ing of pnnishma&t— Ib the midst of the eaters of swine's flesh, tac., together 
shall they perish. One reason urged by Henderson in favoor of his own 
oonstmction is without weight, namely, Uiat D*73K being witbont the article 
cannot be in apposition with the words at the beginning of the sentence, 
bat mnst designate a totally different class of persons. He did oot observe 
that ^3K is rendered definite by the addition of a qnalifjing noon, which 
being eqatTsIent to the article excludes it. As to the eating of swiae's 
flesh, sea above on chap. liv. 4. — X^ may either have its generic sense 
of sbominatioD or abominable food, or the more specific sense of flesh 
oflored to idols (Hitzig), or of the smaller andean animala, whether qaad- 
rnpeda, insects, or repUles, to which it is specially applied in the law (Lev. 
xi. 41—43), and in reference to which It corresponds very nearly, in efi'ect, 
to the English word vtrmm. Spencer thinka that it means a kid bailed in 
ita mother's milk. (Eiod. xziii. 19, xxxiv. 26.) Against the wide sense 
of abomination and in favoor of some more BpeciGc meaning is the colloca- 
tion of the woi'd between swine's flesh and the moose, or as the modem 
writers anderstand the word, the jerboa or Arabian field-moase which is 
eaten by the Arabs. The actaal use of any kind of moose in the ancient 
heathen ritea hsa never been established, the modem allegations of the fact 
being fonnded on the place before as. As to the a'ppiieation of the passage, 
thoae who make the Babylonian ezile the great subject of the prophecy, see 
nothing here bnt a description of the practices of those Jews who aposta* 
tiaed to heathenism, and who were to be cat off by the same judgments 
which aecnred the reatoration of their brethren. J. D. Uichaelis oonfesMS 
his tmcertainfy in what sense this description will be verified hereafter ; 
and Henderson, who holds the same hypoihesia, pleads gnilty to a part of 
the same ignorance, bnt bmvely and ingeoionsly endeavonrs, by the com- 
bination of the particnlar contrivances already mentioned, to impart aome 
planiibility to his asaamption that the prophecy has reference to the future ' 
restoratioa of the Jews. This could not have been done with greater skill 
or more success than he has shewn in his attempt to make it probable that 
what is here predicted is the fatnre destmction of the Moslems as the 
enemies of Christ's divinity and noted for Uieir trust in ontward ritea, 
especially ablntiona — their destmc^on in the midst of the idolaters whom 
now they hate moat bitterly and most profoundly acorn. This explanation 
•earns to have been framed by ita ingenious author without any rebrenee 
to the dictum of the Babbios, that Hub firat clause of the verse is a deserip- 
tion of the Uoslems and their purifications, bnt the next of the Ohiistiana 
as eaters of swine- flesh, and regardless of all difference in meats and drinks. 
The most ofiensive part of this interpretation, although extant in the writ- 
ings of Eimchi bimaeir, has been eiponged from most editions for pmdeo- 
ti^ motives. (Bee Yilringa on the passage.) It is not to be expected 
that the advocates of any ex^etical hypothesis will here abandon it .if able 
by any means to reconcile it with the Prophet's language, sud aecordin^y 
I see so caase to change my prerioos conclosion that this prophe^ relates 
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to the excision of the Jews and the Tocation of the Gentiles, or in othei 
words the change of dispensation. The apparent difficoitj which arisefl 
from the description of such gross idohitrjr as all admit to have had no 
existence among the Jews after their return from exile, is removed hj the 
consideration that the Jews were cast off not for the sins of a single gene- 
ration, hut of the race thronghont its ancient history, and that idolatry was 
not only one of these, but that which most abounded in the days of the Pro- 
I phet ; so that when he looks forward to the great catastrophe and paints 

! its causes, he naturally dips his pencil in the colours which were nearest 

I and most vivid to his own perceptions, without meaning to exclude from 

; his description other sins as great or greater in themselves, which after* 

I wards supplanted these revolting practices as the besettinjg national trans- 

! gressions of apostate Israel. A writer in the early days of Wilbeiforce and 

j Clarkson, in denouncing God's wrath upon England, would most naturally 

place the oppression of the negro in the foreground of his picture, even if 
he had been gifted to foresee that this great evil in the course of time would 
be completely banished from the sight of men by new forms of iniquity 
successively usurping its conspicuous position, such as excessive luxury, 
dishonest specalation, and ambitious encroachment on the rightful posses- 
sions of inferior powers in the East. If it were really God's purpose to 
destroy that mighty kingdom for its national offences, he would not lose 
sight of ancient half-forgotten crimes, because they have long since given 
place to others more or less atrocious. So in reference to Israel, although 
the generation upon whom the final blow fell were hypocrites, not idolaters, 
the misdeeds of their fathers entered into the account, and they were cast 
off not merely as the murderers of the Lord of life, but as apostates who 
insulted Jehovah to his face by bowing down to stocks and stones in groves 
and gardens, and by eating swine's flesh, the abomination, and the mouse. 
And as all this was included in the grounds of their righteous condemna- 
tion, it might well be rendered prominent in some of the predictions of that 
great catastrophe. — Another possible interpretation of the passage, in direct 
application to the unbelieving Jews who were contemporary with our Saviour, 
is obtained by supposing an allusion to ver. 8, where those who stOl clung 
to the abrogated ritual are put upon a level with the grossest idolaters, and 
may here be absolutely so described, just as the rulers and people of Jeru- 
salem in chap. i. 9, are addressed directiy as rulers of Sodom and people 
of Gomorrah, on account of the comparison immediately preceding. This 
view of the passage is undoubtedly &voured by the mention of swine's flesh 
in both places, which would naturally make the one suggestive of the other. 
Neither of these exegetieal hypotheses requires the assumption of imaginary 
facts, such as the practice of idolatry by the Jews in exQe, or their return 
to it hereafter. 

18. And I—their worJu and their thoughte — it is eome — to gather all the 
nations and the tongues — and they shall eome and see my glory. This is an 
exact transcript of the Hebrew sentence, the grammatical construction of 
. which lias much perplexed interpreters. Luther cuts the knot by arbitrary 
transposition, 1 will eome and gather all their works and thoughts with all 
nationsy &c. ; J. D. Michaelis, by a no less arbitrary change of pointing, 
so as to read, they are my work, even mine, and my thought, i. e. care. 
Tremellius and Cocceius among the older writers, Hitzig and Hendewerk 
among the modems, follow Jarchi in taking the pronoun as a nominative 
absolute and construing n^^ with the nouns preceding : As for me^-their 
works and thoughts are come to gailisr, &o. Hitzig explains are come as 
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mwnTg tluj han this effiset ; irtiilo Hendewerk ^ves to the nootia them* 
wItm ^BenMofreeompeitce, U in dup. zl. 10, aodBsr. xir. 18. 'Hen- 
danon has mbitantiellj tbe mat oonstmction, bnt ropplisi btfort ms after 
tfoiiM, and takes X3ff^ as a simple fhtnre, IjciU oMitmhU; both vbich ai- 
BsmptiaiiB are eztremelj forced. Vitringn, Geseniua, and moat other 
miten, suppose sn aposiopeela or a doable ellipsis, sappIylDg a reib after 
^il^ and a noun before H^^. The Terb most commonly supplied ia know, 
aa in the English Version (I know their works and their thoughts), and 
aabstantiallj in the Chnldee Paraphrase (revealed bofoie me are their woriu 
and thoughts). The noan supplied is time, according to the dictum of 
Aben Ezra. Sat the Terb sapplied hj Manrei is I will punuh, and be 
makes n^ impersonal, U eomea or t( u come, aa we say, Is it come to this? 
without referring to a definite subject. In this obscority and doubt as to 
the syntax, there ia something attractive in the theory of Ewald and 
Snobel who snpply nothing, bnt r^ard the first clauss as a series of 
broken and irregalor ^acnlations, in which the ezpression of the thought 
is interrnpted by the writer's feelings. — Common to all these explanations 
is the general assumption that the words and thoughts of the persons in 
qoeation are in some way represented as the cause or the occasion of the 
gathering mentioned in the other clause. The ose of the word tongues aa 
an equivalent to natioju, has reference to national distinotions sprin^ng 
from dive'rsitT of language, and is founded on Qen. x. 6, 20, SI, by tbe 
influence of which passage and the one before ns it became a phrase of 
frequent oie in Daniel, whoso predictions turn so much upon the calling 
of the Gentiles. (Dan. iii. 4, 7, 31, t. 19). The representation of this 
fonn of speech as an Aramaic idiom by some modem critics is character- 
istic of their candom-. — To tee the glory of Jehorah is a phrase repeatedly 
used elsewhere to denote the special manifestation of his presence and 
his power (chaps, xl. 4, hx. 19, Ix. 2), aod is applied by Ezekiel to the 
lUsplay of bis pnoitiTa justice in tbe sight of all msnkind (Ezek. xxxix. S). 
CocceiuB refers this passage to the Reformation and the Council of Trent. 
The Jews understand it of the strokes to be inflicted herealler on their 
enemies. Bnt as we have seen that the crimes described in tbe foregoing 
rerses are not those of the heathen, but of the apostate Jews, whoss deeds 
and thoughts must therefore be intended in the ^t clause, the explanation 
most in harmony with this immediate context, as well aa with the whole 
-drift of the prophecy thus far, is that irfaich makes the rerae before us 
■a distinct prediction of the calling of the Gentiles, both to witness the 
infliction of God's vengeance on the Jews, and to supply their places 
in his ehorcb or chosen people. It ia periiaps to the Ungoaga of this 
TO>phecj that Christ himself alludes in Uat. zriv. 81. (Compare also 
John T. 25). 

-' 19. And I tmll piaee tn ihem (or among them) a tign, and I unU $end of 
them turvivort (or aeaptd ona) to the nalioM, Tarthiah, Pul, and Lud, 
drawertofthe bow, Tubal and Javan, the ditlant itUt, wttich liave not heard 
my fame and have not letn my glory, and they ahall declare my glory among 
the nations. By a sign Grotius understands a signal, making niK eqoiTS- 
lent to D3 in chaps, t. 26, u. 12, xviit. 3, Izii. 10. Gesenins objects to the 
sense thus put upon rilK as not sustained by nso^ ; but Manrer defends it 
as easily deducibla from that of a military standitrd, which it has in Num. 
-ii. 2. Ifoat modem writers agree, however, with Gesenins in determining 
the sense of the whole phrase from that which it evidently bos in Exod. 
X. 1, 2, whec« God is twice said to have placed hie eigne among tbe Egyp- 
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tiansy.with evident allusion* to the plagues as miraculous .eyidences of hi 
power. Explained by this analogy, the clause before us would appear t 
mean, I will work a miracle among them or before them.-^The D^tp^^^ 
as in chap. it. 8, are the survivors of the judgments previously meii 
tioned. ' These are sent to the nalxom^ of whom some are then parti 
cularly mentioned. For the sense of TarMsh^ see above, on cha{ 
Iz. 9. Its use here may be regarded as decisive of the question whether j 
denotes Hie sea. Even the Septuagint, the oldest authority for that ic 
terpretation, here retains the Hebrew word ; and Luther, though he sti 
translates it sea, is compelled to avoid a palpable absurdity by altering tb 
syntax so as to read to die nations on the sea, whereas Tarshufh is added t 
the general term nations precisely as the other names are added afterward; 
The incongruity of this translation of the word is exhibited without disguu 
in the Vulgate, ad gentes, in mare, in A/ricam, &c., so that tJie sea stanc 
first in a catalogue of nations. — Pul is identified by Bochart with tl 
island Philae in the Nile on the frontier of Ethiopia and Egypt ; whi( 
Gesenius rejects as improbable, without proposing any better explanatio 
Hitzig and Knobel regard it as an orthographicid variation or an error 
the text for Put or Phut, which is elsewhere joined with Lud ( Jer. xlvi. I 
Ezek. xxvii. 10) and repeatedly written in the Septuagint <frou3 (Gen. x. i 
1 Chron. 1. 8), the same form which that version here employs. All agri 
that the name belongs to Africa, like that which follows, and diat Lud is tl 
Ludim of Gen. x. 8, and Jer. xlvi. 9, elsewhere represented as archa 

gCzek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5). There is no ground, therefore, for suspecting, wil 
owth and J. D. Michaelis, that ns'p ^3BTD is an error of the text for T^' 
Meshech, although that name frequently occurs in connection with the fc 
lowing name Ti^al (Gen. x. 2, Ezek. xxvii. 18, &c.) as denoting the M6<ry> 
TuaJ Ttfiaorivoi of Herodotus. Javan is the Hebrew name for Greece (Ge 
X. 2, Dan. viii. 21, Zech. ix. 18), perhaps identical with Ion or Io7ii 
Gesenius quotes a Scholiast on Aristophanes as saying, wvra; roO^'EXXiiw 
*I(MMe; 0/ pd^(Sa^i ixaXouy. The same name essentially exists in Sanscri 
Even Henderson, instead of finding here, as might perhaps have been e 
pected, a specific promise of the future conversion (or reconversion) of tl 
nations specified, affirms that they are " obviously given as a sample 
This is rendered still more certain by the addition of the general expre 
, sion, t/ie remote coasts or islands; for the sense of which see above, < 
chap. xli. 1. It is not without plausibility suggested by Yitringa, th 
some of the obscure names here used were selected for the express purpo 
of conveying the idea of remote and unknown regions. The restriction 
the promise to the very places mentioned would be like the proceeding 
a critic who should argue hereafter firom the mention of Greenland, Indi 
Africa, and Ceylon, in Heber*8 Missionary Hymn, that the zeal of Engli 
Protestants extended only to those portions of the heathen world. As tl; 
interpretation of the hymn would be forbidden, not only by the genei 
analogy of figurative language and of lyric composition, but by the expre 
use of such universal phrases as ''from pole to pole" in ike very sai 
connection, so in this case it is j^ain that the essential meaning of t! 
whole enumeration is that expressed in the following clause : Who have % 
heard my fame and have not seen my glory f Lowth*s poor attempt 
emendation of the text by reading name for fame ( ^^ for 7P^) is n 
only built upon a false assumption of unvaried uniformity in the expressi 
of ^e same idea, but unsupported even by the Septuagint version {ovofu 
which Kocher has shewn to be a frequent equivalent in that translation 1 
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the Hebrew SV^. — M to the mMuung of the whole TAise, or Uie antnie of 
the er^it which it predicte, iaterpreten differ in exact ftccordenoe with 
. their wrenl hypotheiea. Oeaenios nndantuidi bj the i^ here promiMd, 
the eztraordlnaiy conflaence of Jews from all perti of the world. Hitzig 
agrees with the Babbioa in supposing it to designate a miiacnloDS slanghtw 
of the enemiea of Zion, which thej, however, repreaent rs fhtnre, while hs 
sapposes that the writer expected it to t^ place at the time of the relilnt 
from Babylon. According to Hendeison, " the misaionBries to be sent to 
the diSerent porta of the world are Gentiles, who shall have been present 
at, bnt have not perished in, the great overthrow in Palestine." AU these 
explanations proceed npon the supposition that the prononn Iham, which 
is twice nsed in the first clause, must refer to the bmgua and nationi men- 
tioned in the preceding verse, and Henderson speaks of ila reference to the 
Jews themaelves as " violent." But this is only tma on the assumption 
that the nineteenth verse describes something sobaeqnent in time to the 
eighteenth, which is not onl; needless but at variance with Ihe context. 
For with what consistency coold the Prophet represent all natioru as 
assembled at Jerusalem aed then the sorvivon or escaped among them 
being sent to all the ntUiont t To say that the first is a figure of speech, 
is only saying what may just as well be said of the other. If the Prophet 
really presents to us in ver. 18 the image of a general assemblage of the 
nations, we have no right to suppose that in the next verse he has quite 
forgotten it. The only way in which these seeming contradictions can be 
reconciled is by assuming what is in itself most natural and perfectly agree- 
able to usage, namely, that ver. 19 does not describe the progress of events 
beyond the time referred to in ver. 18, but explains in what way the assem- 
blage there described is to be brought about " I will gather all nations." By 
what means 7 I will send those who escape my judgmeute to invite them. 
Both verses being then collateral and equally dependent on ver. 17, the 
pronoun ikem refers to the persons there described, viz. the apostate Jews 
whose excision is the subject of this prophecy. The whole may then be 
paraphrased as follows : Such being their character, I will cast them off 
and gather the natious to take their place ; for which end I will send forth 
the survivors of the nation, the elect for whose sake these days shall be 
shortened when all besides them perish, to declare my glory in the regions 
where my name has never yet been heard. Thus understood, the passage 
is exactly descriptive of the preaching of the gospel at the beginning of the 
sew dispensation. All the first preachers were escaped Jews, plucked as 
brands £rom the bumiog, saved from that perverse geoeration (Acts ii. 40.)' 
The *ign will then denote the whole miraculous display of divine power, in 
bringing the old dispensation to a close and introducing the new, mcloding 
the destntction of the unbelieving Jews on the one hand, and on the other 
all those " signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost" (Heb.ii. 4), which Paul calls the "signs of an apostie" (2Cor.2ii. 12)V 
and which Christ himself had promised should foUoW them that believed 
(Mark xvi. 17). All these were signs placed among them, i. e. amoog the 
Jews, to the greater condemnation of the unbelievers, and to the salvation 
of anch as should be saved. — That there will not be hereafter sn analogous- 
display of divine power in the further execution of this promise, cannot be 
proved, and need not be affirmed ; but if there never should be, it will 
still have had a glorious fulfilment in a series of events, compared with which, 
the restoration of the Jewish people to the land oFConaan is of litUe moment. 
20. And thiy »hdU bring all yow hrtthrmfnm aU nation*, an oblation to- 
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Jehovahj with hanetf and with chariot^ and with litUrs, and with mulesy an* 

'I - with dromedarieif an my holv mountain Jerusalsmy taith Jehovah, as th 

] children oflerael Iring the oblation in a clean vessel to the house of Jehovah 

The yerb at the beginning may be eonstraed either with the messengers o 

yer. 19, or indefinitely as denoting '' men shall bring jonr brethren,*' eqoi 

▼alent in Hebrew nsage to " jonr brethren shall be brought.*' Althongi 

this last eonstmction is in perfect agreement with analogy, the other is no 

only unobjectionable but entitled to the preference as much more graphi< 

and expressive. The surviTors sent forth to the nations are then describes 

as bringing back the converts to the true religion as an offering t 

Jehovah. Their return for this purpose is described as easy, swift, an< 

! even splendid, all the choicest methods of couTejance used in ancien 

times being here combined to express that idea. As to the sense o 
the particular expressions there is no bnger any dispute or doubt, am 
a general reference may be made to the lexicons. Lowth here exhibit 
an extraordinary lapse of taste and judgment in transforming litters int 
^ouneSy as if this uncouth Persian word which he had found in Thevc 
not, could make the sentence either more perspicuous or better English 
With equal right he might have introduced the native or vernacular nam 
of the peculiar oriental mule, &o. It does not even matter as to the gene 
ral meaning of the verse, whether a ^V was a coach, a litter, or a waggox 
since either would suggest the idea of comparatively rapid and convenien 
locomotion. — The nmo was the stated vegetable offering of the Mosai 
ritual. It was commonly composed of flour with oil and incense ; but th 
name, in its widest sense, may be considered as including fruits and graii 
in a crude as well as a prepared state. This oblation seems to be selectei 
here as free from the concomitant ideas of cruelty and grossness whid 
were inseparable from bloody sacrifices. The ^^'^71 at the end cannot b 
grammatically rendered as a past tense, which form Hitzig here adopts 
perhaps in accommodation to his theory as to the composition of the pas 
sage during the Babylonish exile. Even in that case, however, the futur 
would be perfectly appropriate, as implying an expected restoration of th< 
ancient rites, much more if we suppose that the verse was written befon 
they had ever been suspended. — The only general exegetical question ii 
relation to this verse is whether your brethren means the scattered Jews oj 
the converted Gentiles. Here again, all depends upon a foregone conclu 
lion. Henderson says, " that your hrMren means the Jews there can hi 
no doubt," in which he is sustained by the Jews themselves, and by Maurer 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel ; while the opposite conclusion is con 
sider^ equally indubitable, not only by T^tringa, but by Gesenins, Ewald 
and Umbreit. In answer to the question how the Jews are to be thui 
brought by the .nations, when the gathering of the nations is itself to In 
occasioned by the previous gathering of the Jews, he replies that the verm 
** regards such Jews as might not yet have reached the land of thei] 
fathers,*' as if this contingent possible residuum could be described as al 
your brethren from ail nations I How inextricably this one case is impli- 
eated in the general question as to the subject and design of the prophecy 
appears from the fiEust that those who apply this expression to the Jews con- 
t^t themselves with citing all the other places in Isaiah where precisely th< 
same doubt exists as in the case before us. In &vonr of the other ex 
planation, Yitringa adduces, and perhaps too strongly urges, Paul's descrip 
tion of the Gentiles as an oblation which he, as an officiating priest, offeree 
up to God (Bom. xv. 26). Although it may be doubted whether Pau 
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there, as Vitzingk nja, formoll; eipluns or aYon qaoks this propbAcj, bis 
obriinu ftlloaion to its images and tenna ahewa at leaa( that he considered 
them u bearing soch an applieatioii, and in the absence of aor other give* 
it nndoobtedl; a clear advaDtage. Another anggeation of Titringa, not 
unworthy of attention, is that there ma; here be special reference to the 
early eonverta from the heathen world, considered as the fini frutU of the 
apiritoal harrest; which agrees well with the wide oeo of the technical 
tonn np^p u tdreadj stated, and with the frequent application of the figure 
of first fruits to the same snbject io the books of the New Testament. 
> 21. And alto o/tktm will I take /or the prieMlt /or Iht Levitet tailh Jeho- 
vah. Many monaseripts supply and before the second for, and Lowth 
considers it necessary to the sense, and accordingly ieserts it. The pecn- 
liar form of the common text may be intended to identify the two classes, 
as in point of fact the priests were all without exception Levites. It seems 
at least to be implied that the distinction is in this case of no consequence, 
both names being given lest either shonld appear to be excluded. The 
only question here is to what the pronomi them refers. The Jews of course 
refuse to understand it of the Gentiles ; and even Joseph £imchi, who 
sdmito this application as required by the context, avoids all inconvenient 
consequences by explaining/ir the ^■ititt and Levitu, to mean for their 
service, " as heweis of wood and drawers of water I" Gesenias, Rosen miiller, 
Manrer, Ewald, and Umbreit, do sot hesitate to understand the promise of 
the Gentiles, and to see in it an abrogation of the ancient national distinc- 
tions, without seeming to remember the directly opposite interpretation put 
by Bome of themselves upon chap. Ixi. 6, 6. ^Izig and Enobel, more con- 
sistent in their exposition, go bai^ to the ground maintained by Grotins and 
the Rabbins, namely, that of them means of the scattered Jews, who Ehoald 
not be excluded from the honours of the priestly office. Bat why shonld 
mere dispersion be considered as disqualifying Levites for the priesthood ? 
Or if the meaning be that the Leritical prerogative should be abolished, why 
is the promise here restricted to the exiles brought back by the nations ? If 
the Prophet meant to say, ail the other tribes shall share the honours of the 
tribe of Levi, he coold hardly have expressed it more obscurely then by 
aayieg, " also of them (the restored Jews) will ha take for priests and 
Levitos." — Of those who adopt the natural constmctiDn which refers of 
them to Qentile converts, some with Cocceins understand this as a promise 
that they shall all be admittod to the spiritual priesthood common to 
believers. But Vitiinga objects that the expressions / will taka and tf 
them, both imply selection and discrimination. He therefore refers it to the 
Christian ministry, to which the Gentiles have as free access as Jews. There 
Can be no doubt that this office might be so described in a strongly figura- 
tive context, where the fiinctions of the ministry were representod in the 
same connection as sacerdotal fanctions. But the only oaring here men- 
tioned is the offering of the QentUe converts as an oblation to Jehovah, and 
the priesthood meant seems therefore to be merely the ministry of those by 
vrhom their conversion was effected. The most natural interpretation thers- 
fore seems to be as follows : The mass of the Jewish people was to be cast 
off from ail connection with the church ; but the elect who shonld escape 
woe to be sent among the nations and to bring them for an offering to Jeho* 
yah, as tbe priests and Levites offered the oblation at Jerusalem. But this 
agency was not to be confined to the Jews who were first entrusted with it; 
not only of them, but also of the Gentiles themselves, priests and Levites 
should be chosen to offer this oblation, t. «. to completo the vocation of tbe 
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Gentiles. : Should the context be supposed to require a'still more general 
meaning, it may be that the sacerdotal mediation of the ancient Israel 
between Jehovah and the other nations, which was symbolized by the' 
Levitical and Aaronic priesthood, was to cease with the necessity that 
brought it into being, and to leave the divine presence as accessible to one 
race as another. 

22. Fi^ 09 the new heavens and the new earth, which lam making (or 
aibout to fnake), are standing (or about to etand) before me, saith Jehovah, eo 
ehall etand your teed and your name. To the reference of the preced^g 
verse to the Gentiles it is urged as one objection, that the verse before us 
does not give a reason for the promise so explained ; for how could it be 
said that God would put them on a level with the Jews because the name 
and succession of the latter were to be perpetual ? But this objection rests 
upon the false assumption, running through the whole interpretation of this 
book, that the promise is addressed to Israel as a nation ; whereas it is 
addressed to Israel as a church, from which the natural descendants of 
Jacob for the most part have been cut off, and the object of this verse is to 
assure the church that notwithstanding this excision it should still continue 
to exist, not only as a church but as the diurch, the identical body which 
was clothed in the forms of the old dispensation, and which still survives 
when they are worn out and rirjected. The grand error incident to a change 
of dispensations was the very one which has perverted and obscured the 
meaning of these prophecies, the error of confounding the two Israels whom 
Paal so carefully distinguishes, and of supposing that the promises given to 
the church when externally identified with one race are continued to that 
race even after their excision from the church. It was to counteract this 
very error that the verse before us was recorded, in which God*s people, 
comprehending a remnant of the natural Israel and a vast accession from the 
Gentiles, are assured that God regards them as his own chosen people, not a 
new one, but the same that was of old, and that the very object of the great 
revolution here and elsewhere represented as a new creation was to secure 
their perpetuity and constant recognition as his people. Since then he 
creates new heavens and a new earth for this very purpose, that purpose 
cannot be defeated while these heavens and that eaHh endure. — ^The Jews 
themselves understand this as a promise that their national pre-eminence shall 
be perpetual, and several of the modem German writers give it the same 
sense in reference to the New Jerusalem or Jewish state after the Baby* 
lonish exile. Henderson goes with them in making it a promise to the Jews, 
but stops short at the turning-point, and represents it as ensuring merely that 
'* they shall never be any more rejected, but shall form one fold with the 
Gentiles under the one Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the Great lif^ssiah." 
How this assurance affords any ground or reason for the previous declara- 
tion, as explained by Henderson, *' that the performance of divine service 
shall not be restricted to the tribe of Levi, but shall be the common privileges 
of the whole people," does not appear, and cannot well be imagined. 

28. And it ehall he (or come to paee) that from new-moon to new-moon 
(or on every new-moon), and frvm eahlath to eahbath (or on every sablbath), 
ehaU come allfleeh to bow themeelvee (or wonJiip) before me, eaith Jehovah, 
The form of expression in the first clause is so idiomatic and peculiar that 
it does not adxnit of an exact translation. A slavish copy of the original 
would be, "from the sufficiency of new moon in its new moon, and from 
the sufficiency of sabbath in its sabbath." As to ^, see above, chap. 
zxviiL 19. It often stands where we should say as often as (1 Sam. xviiL 
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80 ; 1 Kings ziv. 28). The antecedent of t^e pxonoim leems io be the 
noun itself. Gesenins accordingly explains the whole to mean, as often as 
the new moon comes in its new moon, t. e. its appointed time. (Compare 
Kom. zxTJii. 10.) But although the form is so peculiar, there is no doubt 
among modem writers as to the essential meaning, m., from new moon to 
new moon or at every new moon. The idea of Cocceius that every new 
moon is here represented as occurring in a new moon, and every sabbath 
in a sabbath, because there is one perpetual new moon and sabbath, shews 
a disposition to convert an idiom into a mystery. The Septuagint and Vul- 
gate read *' there shall be a month from a month, and a sabbath from a sab* 
bath,*' which appears to have no meaniuff. The other ancient versions are 
eqnidly obscure. — At these stated periods of public worship under the old 
economy (those of most frequent recurrence being specified) all fle$h sIuUl 
eofM up to ujorMp before me. According to the Jewish doctrine, this can 
only mean ** must come up to Jerusalem,'* and the Septuagint actually has 
the name. Against this restriction Henderson protests, " as it is absolutely 
impossible that all should be able to repair thither." Yet in his note upon 
the next verse he observes that " the scene is laid in the environs of Jeru- 
salem ; " and he makes no attempt to indicate a change of subject in the 
verbs, or an interruption of the regular construction. By combining his 
two comments, therefore, we obtain the sense, that *' from month to month 
and from sabbath to sabbath all flesh shall come to worship before (rod, 
wherever tbey may be, in all parts of the earth, and shall go out into the 
environs of Jerusalem and see, &e. If it be possible in any case to reason 
from the context, it would soem plain here, that as the scene in the last 
verse is laid in the environs of Jerusalem it must be laid there in the one 
before it ; as the same sentence is continued through both verses, and the 
subject of the verbs in the contiguous clauses are confessedly identical. 
On our hypothesis there is no more need of excluding Jerusalem from one 
verse than the other, since the Prophet, in accordance with his constant 
practice, speaks of the emancipated church in language borrowed frt>m her 
state of bondage ; and that this form of expression is a natural one, may be 
inferred from the facility with which it is perpetuated in the common par- 
lance of the church and of religion, the Jerusalem or Zion of our prayers 
and hymns being perfectly identical with that of the prophecy before us. 
T^us understood, the verse is a prediction of the general diflfusion of the 
true religion, with its stated observances and solemn forms. 

24. And they shall go forth and goM upon the eareasea of the men who 
revolted (or apoetatitedj from me^for their worm shall not die and their fire 
shall not he quenched, and they shaU he an horror to aU flesh. The nnt 
verb may be construed as it is by Ewald indefinitely, '' they, ».«. men," 
without defining them ; but in so' vivid a description it is certainly more 
natural to give the verbs a definite subject, and especially the one that had 
been previously introduced, viz. the worshippers assembled from all nations 
to do homage at Jerusalem. The nouu t^K^^ occurs only here, and (with a 
slight variation) in Dan. xii. 2. The ancient versions seem to have 
derived it 'from n(^, and to have given it the sense of sight or spectacle. 
The Septuagint has simply %h ofatfir; but the Targum and Vulgate seem to 
make the word a compound from nt^*} and ^, as the former has, *' the wicked 
shall be judged in Gehenna till the just say of them, we have seen enough," 
and the latter, erani us^iead satietatem vieionis. The modem lexico- 
graphers refer it to an Arabic root expressive of repulsion, and explain the 
noun itself to mean ahhorrenee or disgust. — This sublime conclusion has 
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been greailj weakened and obscured, by the praeiioe of seyering it from 
the context as a kind of moral application, practical improvement, or fare- 
well warning to the reader. All this it is mcidentallj, and with the more 
complete e£bct because directly and primarily it is an integral part of the 
''great argument " with which the whole book has been occupied, and 
which the Prophet never loses sight of to the end of the last sentence. 
The grand theme of these prophecies, as we have seen, is the relation of 
God*s people to himself and to the world, and in the latter stages of its 
history, to that race with which it was once outwardly identical. The great 

. catastrophe with which the vision closes is the change of dispensatioos, 
comprehending the final abolition of the ceremonial law, and its concomi- 
tants, the introduction of a spiritual worship and the consequent diffusion 
of the Church, its vast enlargement by the introduction of all Gentile con- 
Terts to complete equality of privilege and honour with the believing Jews, 
and the excision of the unbelieving Jews from all connection with the church 
or chosen people, which they once imagined to have no existence indepen- 
dent of themselves. The contrast between these two bodies, the rejected 
Jews, and their believing brethren forming one great mass with the believ- 
ing Gentiles, is continued to the end, and presented for the last time in 
these two concluding verses, where Uie whole is condensed into a single 
Tivid spectacle, of which the central figore is Jerusalem, and its walls the 
dividing line between the two contrasted objects. Within is the true Israel, 
without the flEdse. Within, a great congregation, even " all flesh," come 
from the east and the west, and the north and the sonth, while the natural 
children of the kingdom are cast out (Matt. viii. 12). The end of the 
former is left to be imagined or inferred from other prophecies, bat that of 
the latter is described or suggested in a way more terrible than all 
description. In the valley of the son of Hinnom, under the very brow of 
Zion and Moriah, where the children were once sacrificed to Moloch, and 
where purifying fires were afterwards kept ever burning, the apostate Israel 
is finally e^ibited, no longer living but committed to the flames of Tophet. 
To render our conception more intense the worm is added to the flame, and 
both are represented as undying. That the contrast hitherto maintained 
may not be forgotten even in this closing scene, the men within the walls 
may be seen by the light of those funereal fires coming forth and gazing on 
the ghastly scene, not with delight as some interpreters pretend, but as the 
text expressly says, with horror. The Hebrew phrase here used means to 
look with any strong emotion, that of pleasure which is commonly suggested 
by the context being here excluded, not by inference or implication merely, 
but by positive assertion. The whim of Grotius that the verse describes the 
unburied bodies of the enemies slaughtered by the Maccabees, and the pro- 
tracted conflagration of their dwellings, needs as little refutation as the 
Jewish dream that what is here described is the destruction of the enemies 
of Israel hereafter. In its primary meaning, it is a prophecy of ruin to 
the unbelieving Jews or apostate Israel, to whom the Hebrew phrase here 
used (^9 DW?'?) is specially appropriate. But as the safety of the chosen 
remnant was to be partaken by all other true believers, so the ruin of the 

> unbelieving Jew is to be shared by cTery other unbeliever. — ^Thus the 
Terse becomes descriptive of the final doom of the ungodly, without any 
deviation from its proper sense, or any supposition of a mere allusion or 
accommodation in the use of the same figures by our Lord himself in 
reference to future torments. All that is requisite to reconcile and even to 
TOL. n. H h 
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identify the two descriptions is the consideration that the state of min 
here described is final and continnons, howerer it may be diyided, in the 
ease of indiyidnals, between the present life and that which is to come. 
Hell is of both worlds, so that in the same essential sense although in 
different degrees* it may be said both of him who is still living,bat accnrsed, 
and of him who perished centuries ago, that his worm dieth not and his 
fire is not qnenched. 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS^ 

TBAirSIilTKD Aim EXPLAINED, 

. BY JOSEPH ADDIS.OIf ALEXAITDEB, D.D., 

PRINOBTON. 



** We baU the re-pobllcMioB of Dr Alcsmndei's work on the Pnlnu, • work well known to blhUonl 
■tndenti, and ecknowledfod to be of the highest Tnlne^ bat which hitherto hM been Mwce and ezpen- 
■ire. 

" It ij foonded on, and, as the author tells lu, owes its origin to Hengstenberg's Commentarf— perfaape 
the most talaable oontribntion of modem times to the exposition of the Psalms . . . But while 
Dr Alexander pxofesses his great obligation to Hengstenberg, drawing, as he says, more from him than 
from anj other sooree, it is not to be supposed that he is his slarish follower. He has exercised his 
own independent judgment both in the translation and the interpretation, and the result, as mig^t 
haTe been expected from his great learning and judiciousness, is a Taluble addition to the exegetieal 
liteiature of the Psalter. ... We hare only to add, that the publishers of this work hare laid 
bUblical students under a deep obligation, and to express a hope that thej will see their way to re-issue 
our authof's work on Isaiah, not now easily hadi'-^AttZy Eeviem, 

*' An able exegedcal work on the Psalms, which originally appeared in the United States about ftwrteen 
years ago. The author, the kte Dr Alexander of Princeton, was fismed for his jcholarship, and beloTed 
for his personal worth . . . His commentaries on Iiaiah, Sfatthew, Slark, and Acts, are well 
known and Talued In this country. The rolume before us is not inferior to any of them ; whether 
Tiewed as to its spirit, ita seholarBhip, or the Tiews which are enunciated, it will be found tally to sus- 
tain the high reputation of Its author. 

"The work has been Tory neatly printed, and the price renders it much more accessible than fbr- 
meriy In the three Tolume form. By students and ministers it will be weloomed.''-.Gkuvow Aiilf 



"When a work so wen known to students as * Alexander on the Psalms' Is noticed in ov pages. It 
would be superfluous to dwell upon its rery high merits. In some respects we rtgud this volume as 
more Taluable otou than Hengstenberg ; it throws a flood of Ught upon many passages in this Impor- 
tat part of the word of God. 80 much is this the esse, that no minister should enter upon the expos!- 
tton of the Psalms of DaTid, without having Dr Alexando's commentary beside him for eonstant 
.'P.Jfo 



"In such a peculiarly critteai work there Is little prominence given to the purely derotlonal ; 
theless, the presence of that element, if not seen, is felt, and the Tolnme goes for to supply what has 
hitherto been a great desideratum In our language—a really good book on the Psalms. The work 
should be In the Ubrsry of erery scholar, and on the table of every expositor of the Word of Qod— we 
ml^ even add. In the eisest of every Christian ; for the saanyalluaions which It contains to the original 
language^ are not of meh a oharaeter as to repel the merely English reader, but may be paaedover bj 
him, while yet he looea nothing of the lesnlt at which the author arrives."-.uiIMon. 



"Dr Alexander has given us a readable, sensible book; In which one ftads nothing to ^ 

amasahfaa. Vew naoMS stand higher among tran^Atlantle theologians than that of the author; and 
though this work Is too little original to add to his fome^ yet we know naone he has prednoed 
fitted to ba aBBiaL''-Jreni^ JomnuL 



" We believe that those who have held Dr Alexandei's Isaiah in estlflMtion, win think highly also 
of the prssent work, and that It win never be consulted by them without advantage. It win be found 
to bring oat the meaning In each danse^ and to refer an the elanses distinctly to the theme or Idea oC 
theeomposltlon, for mere aUy than any other English wosfc.*— JTefMnf/breiM 
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